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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF INSPECTOR 
OF FACTORIES. 





TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY, BART., 
M.P., HER MAJESTY’S PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT. 


Home Office, 


May 1900. 
SIR, 


The Report of the work of the Factory Department in 1899, which I have now 
the honour to submit, is that of a busy year attended with many changes. Trade 
generally was active, and hence there were more premises to be registered and inspected. 
There were also more accidents to be investigated, and this is in accordance with the 
experience of previous years which leads us to expect heavier lists of casualties in times 

_ of industrial activity. This relation is illustrated to some extent by the annual records 
of reported accidents on p. 42. 


Accidents reported under the Factory Acts were more numerous in 1899 than in any Accidents, 
previous year, but the rate of increase during the year was much less than in 1898, as 
will be seen in the chart. So far as accidents reported to the Certifying Surgeons are con- 
cerned, the increase was again relatively greatest among adults and males. The decrease 
in accidents to children observed in 1897-8 was not continued, there being, on the contrary, 
- some increase in 1898-9. 


Accidents Reported to Certifying Surgeons, 1898-1899. 





Increase or Decrease. 





Age and Sex. | 1898. 1899. 





Number. Per cent. 
(1) (2) @) : (4) ©) | 
Males ... he eee es ee 16,560 


Females “Lae ee Lae Be 2,667 


Total ie =p As 19,227 





Adults: ... ee a th 13,112 
-Young’persons ... ase ins 5,JC0 


Childrén ... nee ee tea 215 














ee ET 


While the minor accidents reportable only to the Inspectors increased 25°2 per cent., 
‘from 38,335 to 47,989, the number reported also to the Certifying Surgeon advanced 18:4 
- per cent., from 19,227 to 22,771, and the fatal- accidents 19°8 per cent., from 727 to 871. 
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On the whole, therefore, the increase was less marked in the more severe forms of injury, 


but only under the head of “loss of sight” was there actual decrease, and in that group 
the numbers are small. 


Accidents Reported to Certifying Surgeons.—Degree of Injury 





| Increase or Decrease. 

























Degree of Injury. | 1898. | 1899. 
| Number: Per cent. 
Q) eae | @) (4) () 

Causing Death ... = aie aif sel (tee) 871 144 + 19:8 
Loss of hand or arm | 128 150 22 > bE 
Loss of part of hand eK oe ee 2,382 | 2,521 a 58 
Loss of part of leg or foot... —... cc 70 | 93 + 329 
Bractore if 4). 2a0 bat, re 1,124 | 1,202 + 69 
Loss of sight... ee us ae 2 on | AG — 113 
Injuries to head or face... ee ee 1,345 | 1,627 + 21:0 
Burns and sealds_... a APA coe 2.103 | 2,706 + 287 
Other injuries We a bef ba | 11,295 | 13,554 + 20:0 
Total ee ee 19,887) 2.77 aes ae 


Accidents reported to Inspectorsonly 38,385 47,989 | + 9,654 | + 25:2 


All reported accidents .. .. .... 57,562 | 70,760 | +18,198 | + 22:9 





In the previous year there was notable increase in the number of accidents in connec- 
tion with machines and engineering, shipbuilding and warehouses. This was continued, 
but in much less degree in 1899, and in shipbuilding the advance was relatively less than 
in the average of all trades. 


Accidents in Different Branches of Manufacture. 












































Accidents reportable to Certifying Surgeons as well Minor Accidents reportable 
as Inspectors. to Inspectors only, 
Fatal. Non-Fatal. 
: Increase 
INDUSTRY. | | or 
Increase or Increase or . Decrease, 
| Decrease. Decrease. 1898. 1899. 
1898, | 1899. 1898. 1899, 
Number Per cent. Number. Per cent. Number, Per cent. 
() | (2) | (3) 4 | ©) (6) (7) (8) 1) -@) (10) en)) (2) (13) 
Textile: 59 52 || - 7} - 11°9] 3,786 | 4,332 ||+ 546 |+ 14°4] 1,302; 1,719 ||+ 417 )|+ 32°0 
Cotton .. fe sc oe 35 24 |} - Per 4 2,319 2,583 H+ 264 |+ 11°4 861 1,140 + 279 |+ 32°4 
| 
Wool, Worsted, Shoddy .. 18 21 |i + 3 ft lbs 937 1115 jit l78j+ 19°0 268 383 i+ W5\|+ 42°9 
Flax,Hemp,Jute .... 3 3 — ~_ 409 473 |\-+ 64 |+ 15°6 134 136 + 2/+ 15 
Silk, Lace, Hosiery fe 1 4 i) + 3} + 300°0 109 149 |/+ 40 |+ 36°7 29 51 jj+ 22 |+ 759 
: j 
Other Textile 2] lhee e) 212000 12 12 - - 10 9 = 1 += ee 
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ACCIDENTS. 


Accidents in Different Branches of Manufacture—continued. 


Accidents reportable to Certifying Surgeons as well 


as Inspectors. 





Minor Accidents reportable 
to Inspectors only. 











INDUSTRY, aaa 
1898. | 
qd) (2) 
“‘Non-Textile : 668 
Metals (Founding and 75 
Conversion). 
ce 
Shipbuilding ... 70 
Making of Machines,} 119 
Engines, &e. 
Chemicals 31 
_ Docks, Wharves, Quays .. 89 | 
Warehouses .. 16 
Other Non-Textile 268 
Total—Textile and | 727 
Non-Textile. 








1899. 


(3) _| 


819 


871 





























t 
Fatal. Non-Fatal. 
re Pople Eira Increase 
or 
Increase or Increase or Decrease. 
Decrease. Decrease. 1898. 1899. 
a 1898. 1899. oF LE et uaree 4 ee 
| | 
| Number.| Per cent. | Number., Per cent. | Number.) Per cent. 
1 4 (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) ao) | ap | a2) (13) 
|; + 151 | + 22°6 | 14,714 | 17,563 i+ 2,854 + 19°4 137,033 46,270 '|+ 9,237 + 24°9 
| 
= ya 1°38 1,821.| 2,209 + 388 |+ 21°38 3,893 , 4,668 '1+ T15 |+ 19°9 
+ 38/4 543] 903| ve7}- 1ei- 20] 7030) 8495 1+ 1456+ 20°7 
Vas 43) + 36°] 5,863 | 6,929 |i+ 1,066'+ 18°2 12,296 16,554 + 4,258 + 34°6 
ae 5.) Gt 412| 466 \+ 54'+ 13°12] 1,083, 1259 1+ 196 4+ 18°4 
! 
+ 26) +° 29°2 305 602 |l+ 297 |+ 974) 3,765, .3989)/+  224\4 579 
re sk S313 92 206 ||+ 114\+ 123°9] 2,415 3,307 ¢ 392 + 36°9 
| | 
ae BO) to Dock 5,418 6,369 |}+ S51 i Lae 6,562 7,998 i+ 1,436 + 21°9 
Fae k ee Ns os Sa ee | Bre ee! Obs) 
| | | 
+ 144 | + 19°8 | 18.500 | 21,900 |+ 3,400 + 18°41/38,535 47,989 | + 9,654 + 25°2 
| | \| 
| i. 











As regards causation the increase was shared, but unequally, by all the groups 
distinguished in the following Table, except hand-machinery. 


Accidents from Certain Causes, 1898-99. 



































FATAL. NON-FATAL. 
| I e oa 
‘ | Increase | i Increase 
CAUSE. | || or Decrease. ! or Decrease. 
1298... 1299. |.—-_——__ 1898. 1899, - 
/ ‘Number. pa | Number. ne 
@) SGN NCR COE EE GOS © Hie RO Re ee rs owe? 
| | | | | | | 
Machinery moved by power | 289 | 301 1 + 12 | 4-2 ‘il 19,321 1 + 2,834 | + 172 
Hoists a | 5 o7 || + 2 + 80 | 315 | pups | + 10-9 
Shuttles... | 2 | i ee - 50-0 | 161 | + 37) + 298 
Lifting tackle ... | 63 | 66 JLB bo 4°8 | 1,479 | + 492 | + 498 
Grindstones | 5 | 4 — il 4 20:0 | 423 || + 35be 4-5 R90 
Oreiar saws | 5 9 pa 4 I+ 80:0 | 1,280 || + 141 | + 12-4 
Other | i890} 194 oe I+ 2-6 | 15,663 4+ 2098! + 155 
Machinery not moved by power ... 6 | i | + 1 + 16°7 | 1,363 — 5 | — O04 
Hot liquid, molten metal, &c. | 27 | 26 aah — 3-7 | 1,004 | a0 $97 JS 4510-7 
Explosion ce | 18 54 || + 36 + 200-0 | 619 | ee se 8810-5 
Electric shock _... 2 2) = | ts | hl ee eel ee 
Escape of gas, steam, or metal 12 13 + 1 I+ 8°3 | 956 + 410 | + 751 
Falls ... i 235 o93 || + 58 |-+ 24-7 | 10,584 || + 2,707) 4 34-4 
Other causes... ... 13g | 175 || + 37 |4+ 268 36,035 | + 6,947 | 4+ 23-9 
Total 727 871 || +144 + 198} 56,835 | 69,889 + 13,054 | + 23°0 
| | 




















Probably some part of the increase of non-fatal accidents attributed to escape of gas, 
steam, or metal, is due to a wider interpretation being given to the heading by the 


. 
> 


whom the classification formerly rested. 


statistical branch of the department than by some of the Superintending Inspectors with 
Accidents from cranes and other lifting tackle 
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were much more numerous than in 1898, especially in the North-Western Division. The 
Superintending Inspector attributes this to better reporting, and to activity in the Liverpool 
shipping trade. 


The above figures are comparable with those given in earlier reports. During the year 
special attention has been directed to other causes of accident, and the following figures 
are furnished by the Inspectors. 


Reported Accidents due to Certain Causes, 1899. 





1. 


DISTRICT. 


(1) 


Due to Shupting. 





Dundee 


la. Aberdeen 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
&. 
9. 
10. 
il. 
12. 
is. 
24, 
4S. 
16. 
17. 
is. 
i9. 
20. 
Ail. 
22. 
23. 
Ae. 
25. 
26. 
AT. 
2s. 
29. 
SO. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


37a, 


38. 
39. 


Glasgow .. 
Edinburgh 

Belfast 

Dublin 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Preston 

Blackburn 

Leeds 

Bradford .. 
Huddersfield .. 
Burnley 

Rochdale 

Salford 
Manchester 

Boiton 

Liverpool 
Ashton-under-Lyne 
Stockport 

Sheffield .. 
Nottingham 
Leicester 

Stafford 

Walsall 
Wolverhampton 
Northampton 
Birmingham No. 1 
Birmingham No. 2 
‘Worcester 

‘Wales 
Peterborough .. 
Norwich .. 

East Metropolitan 
Central Metropolitan 
West Metropolitan 
Bristol 

South Metropolitan 
Brighton .. 
Southampton .. 


Plymouth 


Total.. 


















































Coupling, or other Cleaning 
Cause connected Machinery | Tatien Power 
with Locomotives in | : Presses. 
ee rege 
Se aes = oe 
Fatal. | Noo-Faial, | Fatal. | Non-Fatal. || Fatal. | Non-Fatal. || Fatal. | Non-Fatal. 
(2) (3) | (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (8) 
— (ee a 50 =! 15 _ 16 
= - - 8 a ll = 6 
10 2 | = 10 - 120 = 19 
_ lisa 3 _ 12 = 7 
— 2 i — 19 -- 13 _— 1 
= 1 = = = 12 = 1 
17 Le 1 68 — 88 — — 

3 8 ee 42 = 27 = 3 
_ ee i aa | 46 1 31 = % 
- ) age 6 - 101 — 31 

1 ’ } 2 55 = 16 _ 13. 
= {as ote 33 . 46 a 2 
= fl one 85 = 29 = q 
= - tere 127 — 31 — 5 
— 2 — 440 — 104 - 8 

1 2 z: 50 ! = 159 _ 21 
= = Vee ie = 85 — 4 

1 0 = 20 | = 22 = 37 
— 2 79 ~ 19 = _ 
= = 13 = 34 = 3 

6 y = 16 = 76 — 53 
— 4 — 8 — 32 — 14 
=A 7 E 19 = 30 = ia 

1 5 = se he Neue 3 ce 19 

1 : ae, = 63 = 0 

2 2 aa 10 Ny, oes 54 — 7 

cere fell ee ae 9 = 0 

‘hell z = ra ee 99 — 34 
= = 3 Ach ae 42 ~ 24 

1 i = ReneS 7 By) 2 
22 Vn | io.) 32 -- 23 
— | 28 | i 7 50 

27 i ove i) 33 — . 85: 

2 i st 77) oS 20 ah 4" 26 

ores; | LP 9 = 1b 
ies Bese =e i he 10 vee 8 
a " a 3 - 21 = 18 

4 rs o 18 — | 450 _ 44 
ee mH ida idee eal u a i= 

isl ) cs | 8 1 . 25 zine Ww 
SS ant 4 | salt 13 = . 

vin ge ae coh eee | EAS a> eee Lo Es eee 
77 652 Fy | 1073 2 | 2011 “n @51 
| | 
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ACCIDENTS ReportTeD UNDER THE Factory AcTS. 
UNITED KINGDOM: 1896-7-8-9. 
THE CHART IS BASED UPON THE TOTAL NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS REPORTED IN EACH CALENDAR MONTH. 
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ACCIDENTS, 7 


Those relating to accidents caused by locomotives 
interesting in connection with the Report « 
Railway Servants.* 


In the statistical Tables at the end of this volume will be found further details as to 
accidents. The seasonal distribution is shown in the following Tables and in the Chart. 
The monthly curve is more irregular than in the preceding years, and has much less 


general tendency to ascent than in 1898, but still presents several features in common 
with them. 


and moving plant in factories are 


{ the Royal Commission on Accidents to 
| 
| 





Monthly Totals of Reported Accidents, 189'7-8-9 (See Plate). 















































t | 
Accidents, Jan, | Feb. | March. April. May. | June. Tuty. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. Total. 
| ' | 
: (1) (2) (3) | (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) | =o) | Cea) | (13) Pea 
peteeg se | 5,243 |" 5,796 | 6,882) 5,218} 5817) sizs 5,464! 5,564 5,973 | 6,459 6,850 5,871 70,760 
my iniss .. .. 3,341 | 3,819} 4,339] 3,840| 4,280}  auny 4851 4,965 5,799 5.964 6183 6,129 57,562 
$ Tu isgr =) +} 873) 3,020 | 3,253} 3,285] 3,536] aves ast! ©3045 | 8587/3524) 3.719 3.875 | 40,474 
a ie Le J ts ee eke ie ie is i 
2 | area 
2! Total .. | 11,757 | 12,635 | 13,974 | 12,343 | 13,633 | 13.438 13.546 13,574 15,329 (15,947 16,745 |15,875 168,796 
a | | | 
S| Monthly per- 
6 centage (after | 
€ |. correction for 
= 





inequality in 82°0 97°6 97°5 88°9 951 4 O69 Pe) all eee ane LO zo en ey 22 120°6 110°6 — 
number of | | 

days), 1897- 

8-9... ; 


i= 
































number of | | | 
| apres 1897 


mee in 1899 .. ne 1,558 1,818 1,888 1741 |; 2,012 | tue 1,872 | 1677 | 1,890 | 2,186 2,209 | 2,011 22,771 
} | | | 

€ _ | In 1898 .. te 1,207 | 1,391 1,509 1,308 | 1,479 | 1396 1,596 1675 | 1,745 1,900 2,100 | 1,921 19,227 
Bei mis7..  .. | 1,245 | 1205 |-1413 | 166 | 1307 | ims gs | gio | gia | 1382 | 1age | LOTR ELS ,O87 
2 | | | | | | | 

ha Total .. | 4,010 | 4,504 | 4,810 | 4,215 | 4,888 4.511 4,815 4,571 | 4,947 5,468 5,807 | 5,439 57,985 
‘83 | | | | 

Os Monthly per- | | 

a E ee er } | 

{ | correction for | | | | 

ge inequality in | + 81°4 101°2 ifort 88°4 | 99°3 O43 97°8 92°8 |} 103°8 111°0 121°8 110°4 — 

€ | 

v4 




















The percentage figures are corrected for inequality in the number of days in the month, 
In a valuable series of statistical charts illustrating some aspects of the’ work of the Factor 
Department which were prepared by Mr. Pendock, and have been sent to the Paris 
Exhibition, a mean monthly curve of accidents is given with certain additional correc- 
tions. The statistics are those of 1897-8-9. 1896 being omitted on account of the 
imperfect record for January, the first month ot the new standard of reportability intro- 
duced by the Act of 1895. The number of working days in each month is taken into 
account. Further, the disturbing influence of the constant tendency to increase is, to 
some extent, met by inserting a line representing the mean rise in 1897-8-9. The 
ideviation of the curve from this line affords some measure of the influence of seasonal 
causes (whatever they may be) in increasing or diminishing the number of accidents. 

In the Reports of the Superintending Inspectors will be found much interesting detail 
#s to the causation and prevention of accident. 
















It will be seen that substantial progress has been made in the fencing of circular saws. Circular 
he general instructions given to the Inspectors ure to the effect that, while recognising *"*- 

the difficulties which may attend the guarding of saws for grooving, cross-cutting, 

x cutting rough timber, they should press for proper fencing in other cases where no 
ifficulty arises ; and that in particular rack saws. and saws for reconverting foreign or 

haped timber should be guarded,—in the former instance with a side-rail. 

Mr. Beaumont and Mr. Richmond (H.M. Superintending Inspectors for the North Cotton 
Eastern and North Western Divisions respectively), completed their enquiry into the "“““™"¥- 
dangers attending the use of machinery in the several branches of the cotton manutacture, 





F * Report of the Royal Commission appointed to cuquire into the Causes of the Accidents, Fatal and 
Non-fatal, to Servants of Railway Companies and of Truck Owners. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
900, pp. 14, Price 2d. 


Docks. 


Chaff-cutting. 


Explosions. 


Fire. 
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Their Report,* which was published separately in 1899, indicates the chief points of 
danger, and the means of safety. It shows that the United Kingdom is behind. other 
countries in this respect, and particularly in the fencing of machinery by the maker, which 
for obvious reasons, is the most economical and effective plan. The attention of machinery 
makers as well as manufacturers has been directed to the Report, which in this volume 
is supplemented by further observations from Mr. Richmond (see Report of the Super- 
intending Inspector of the North-Western Division). 


Another point to which reference is made in the Reports which follow is the beneficial 
result of the action taken by some of the Accident Insurance Companies in requiring to. 
be satisfied of the efficient guarding of the dangerous parts of machines, and ‘in this 
connection the results of recent experience at Kettering (p. 146) are suggestive. On the 
other hand there are, as in fcrmer Reports, many allusions to the carelessness of workmen, 
and frequent opposition on their part to the use of safety appliances. 


During part of the year, two of H.M. Inspectors, Mr. Maitland (Bristol) and Mr. Eraut 
(Liverpool), were engaged in a joint investigation of the causation and means of pre- 
vention of accidents at docks, wharves, and quays. Their Report, presented in 
March 1900, appears as an Appendix on p. 74 of this volume. 


Chaft-cutting machines, and the means of guarding them, form the subject of a report. 


by Mr. Pendock, which appears at page 128 

Particulars are given at page 205 of a terrible accident at St. Helens due to explosion 
caused by chlorate of potash. Another fatal explosion in connection with oil gas works. 
is reported at p. 210, and others again due to ignition of vapour of bisulphide of carbon at 
pages 127 and 209. ‘The manufacture of carbide of calcium is attended with danger of this. 
kind, and a report illustrating this point has been inserted at p. 185, although it properly 
belongs to the record of the current year. 


The special inspection of means of escape in case of fire, commenced in 1896, has been 
continued during 1899, and is approaching completion. The results, as entered in the 
district registers, are thus reported :— 


Means of Escape in Case of Fire. 


Results of Inspection to end of 1899. 





























- DISTRIOT. Sheeran | Satisfactory. DISTRICT. | sttlataaaee Satisfactory. 
Dundee ae e ne SORE | 5 3.755 Brought forward .. 
Aberdeen .. ne a as ae 5 4,875 Leicester Rs Bo 3: ae 5 2,374 
Glasgow .. a6 af rs a 186 12,169 Stafford .. +3 re: a 7 1 4,366 
Edinburgh ue a bs ms 1 4,077 Walsall .. a as a ae 17 2,779 
Holfasts \ calle rere ak ee.: 40 3,061 Wolverhampton... .... oo 6,000 
Dublin << “ia 38 ee ie 9 5,949 Northampton 1 3,119 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ...... = 4,851 Birmingham, No. 1 2 4,906 
Preston ar Sc wp or 35 4,481 Birminchaat No.2 4 2,997 
Blackburn .. es se Ne 73 2,484 Worcester 9 1497 
Leeds Be = ee ae er 16 7,072 Wales 4 8,889 
Bradford .. ‘6 sts Be ae 17 2,523 Peterborough eS ie re 38 722 
Huddersfield .. a3 ahs iy, 718 4,005 Norwich ee 4 *e an — 5,933 ; 
Burniey.. i as 28 Se 53 1,019 East Metropolitan sis = 112 6,508 
Rochdale .. aN ax 8 “s 45 771 Central Metropolitan .. ee 582 7,712 
Salford a ne ae ee as 18 1,256 West Metropolitan Re Ss 36 7,454 
Manchester ... a ee oa 66 7,302 Bristol .. a ste sé os 12 4,637 
Bolton + + a: by at | 4 1,542 South Metropolitan 199 9,517 
Liverpool ae on Ae ye 8 6,532 Brighton 4 2,357 
Ashton-under-Lyne 5 +f 23 879 Southampton 120 8,228 
Stockport.. re Ay te BA —_ 1,060 Plymouth — 5,041. | 
Sheffield .. Ne Bt: at ae 14 6,816 re! 
Wottingham 2,482 Total 





2,491 184,006 


* Report of Two of H.M. Inspectors of Factories Appointed to Inquire into and Report upon the 
Prevention of Accidents from Machinery in the Manufacture of Cotton. London: _ Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 1899, pp. 92. Price 9d. | 
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Kixcept where not more than 40 persons are employed, the primary responsibility rests 
with the local authorities, and such cases are reported to them accordingly. In London 
only, where the County Council is the executive authority, is any systematic record 
forthcoming of the action taken upon these reports. 


In 1899, 474 cases were so reported as wanting in proper means of escape, and 3,717 
were referred to the sanitary authorities by reason of other defects, some particulars of 


which appear in Table 10. 


As regards the notification under s. 29, 1895, of certain forms of industrial 
poisoning, full details are given in Table 13, and in the Report of the Medical Inspector. 
Cases of plumbism were on the whole fewer, and this was owing mainly to the decrease 
in the number of reports in connection with potteries, but there was also marked diminu- 
tion under the sub-heads glass-making, file-cutting, and smelting. There was increase, 
however, in some of the other industries, especially in the manufacture of white lead and 
paints and colours, and in the ‘‘ miscellaneous”? group of minor lead industries. For the 
third year in succession there was no reported case of industrial arsenic poisoning. ewer 
instances of phosphorus necrosis were reported, but anthrax became much more prevalent, 
especially in connection with horsehair and hides and skins. Mercurial poisoning appears 
in the list for the first time. 


Dangerous industries and processes generally claimed much attention, as usual, and the 


year has been marked by increased application of technical and scientific knowledge in 


the work of the Department. Special Rules were drawn up for some trades, while others 
were brought under more effective control by amendment of the rules previously in force, 
and others again by stricter supervision. 


Tn consequence of the large number of cases of lead poisoning in white lead works, it 
was found necessary to increase the stringency of the Special Rules of 1894. This was 
done after conference with the manufacturers, and in June 1899 Amended Rules, some of 
which entail important structural alterations, were established in the works in which 
white lead is manufactured. The full text will be found in an appendix at p. 48. 


Bichromate works have been under Special Rules since 1894, but recent experience 
showed them to be inadequate. Particulars are given in the Reports of the Medical 
Inspector and Engineering Adviser. After full enquiry during 1899, an amended code 
was drafted, and became established in the works concerned. The Rules in their final 
form are inserted in an appendix, p. 50. In the Report of the Principal Lady Inspector 
will be found a translation of the corresponding Rules in force in Germany. 


As the outcome of the reports of Dr. Thorpe, Dr. Oliver, and Dr. Cunningham,* which 
were published separately in 1899, amended Special Rules were drafted and served (in 
substitution for the code established in 1894) in November 1899 upon the firms by 
whom yellow phosphorus was used in the manufacture of lucifer matches. Objections 
were made in several instances, and arbitration became necessary. So far as the London 
factories are concerned the arbitration took place in March 1900, and Mr. Chester Jones, 
Barrister-at-Law, the arbitrator nominated by the Secretary of State, acted alone, the 
arbitrator at first appointed by the manufacturers having been witharawn. In this 
instance the award introduced certain modifications, the effect of which was to make the 
Rules somewhat less stringent than had been proposed, but still far in advance of those 
previously in force. Periodic examination by a dentist is for the first time required by 
the new code. ‘The full text of the Amended Rules, as drafted and as modified by the 
arbitrator, is given in the Appendix, p. 52. In order to secure uniformity, opportunity 
will be given to the: other manufacturers concerned to take advantage of the same 
modifications. 


It is satisfactory to note that in certain of the match factories of this country improved 
machinery is being introduced which will have the effect of lessening the need for hand 
labour in the more dangerous processes ; and further, that modern improvements are being 
adopted in factories now under construction. One leading firm have announced their 
intention to discard the use of yellow phosphorus, having succeeded in making strike- 








* Reports to the Secretary of State for the Home Department on the Use of Phosphorus: in the 
Manufacture of Lucifer Matches, by Professor T. . Thorpe, LL.D., F.R.S., Principal Chemist of the 
Government Laboratory ; Professor Thomas Oliver, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Royal Infirmary, 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne ; and Dr. George Cunningham, M.A., D.M.D., Senior Dental Surgeon to the 


London Hospital. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, February 1890. Price 4s, lld. pp. 236. 
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anywhere matches without it. Assuming the substituted materials to be harmless, this 
course is the most effectual of all in the avoidance of risk of phosphorus poisoning, and 
where it is adopted the present Rules will not apply. 


Similarly in the enamelling of iron plates, the institution of Special Rules appears 
to have led to the disuse in many instances of the dangerous ingredients against which the 
precautions were mainly directed. Something of the same kind has occurred in connection 
with the vuleanizing of india-rubber, the reports tending to show lessened use of 
bisulphide of carbon for the purpose. In the Report of the Medical Inspector will be 
found observations upon the substitutes employed, and upon the effect of the various 
processes in this industry on the health of the operatives. Two serious explosions in 
rubber works (fully reported at pages 127 and 209) were due to the stoppage of the fan, 
which the Special Rules require to be not only provided but maintained in 
constant efficiency. In consequence, occupiers of such works were warned that in 
case of the fan ceasing to work, either by accident or design, (1) the process of 
vulcanizing at the particular machine should be instantly stopped, (2) a door or window 
in the casing of the machine should immediately be opened to allow the fumes to disperse, 
and (3) any adjacent lights should be extinguished at once. It was further recommended 
that only guarded lights should be used near the machine ; and that in addition to an air- 
inlet for the fan, some portion of the casing of the machine should be made to open 
readily. 


In 1896 Special Rules were established for the sorting of certain dangerous kinds of 
wool and hair, but it has been found that many of the reported cases of anthrax arose 
in processes other than sorting. In the Bradford district the necessity of further action 
was recognised by the employers and operatives alike, and after consultation they 
approached the Secretary of State with a view to the establishment of Special Rules, 
supplementary to those for wool sorting, covering those other processes which are 
collectively termed wool combing, and include opening, willeying, washing, combing, 
earding, and other incidental modes of handling. These are carried on sometimes 
together with, sometimes apart from, the processes known as sorting. As a preliminary 
step the Secretary of State certified these processes to be dangerous (see p. 31). The 
terms of the Special Rules were still under discussion at the end of the year, but have 
now (April 1900) been settled and are about to be issued in the form shown at p. 57. 


For some time past special arrangements have been made for systematic record of the 
temperatures in wool combing sheds, and the Superintending Inspector of the North 
Eastern division reports that irregularities in this respect are now comparatively few. 


Cases of anthrax continue to be reported in connection with the handling of hides and 
skins. A revised draft of Special Rules, the terms of which appear on p. 56, was served, 
in November 1899, upon the occupiers of places in which the more dangerous kinds are 
dealt with. These Rules became established in 88 works, but there are still many 
objections under consideration. Analysis is being made of all the reported cases, in order 
to localise as closely as possible the precise points of danger. So far the result has been 
to show that dry Chinese hides are by far the most liable to convey anthrax, and some 
firms have given up the use of them. | 


A third manufacture attended with risk of anthrax is that of horsehair, and here 
Siberian manes are the most dangerous materials. Steam disinfection under proper 
conditions promises to be useful in this industry, and practical investigations in this 
direction are being made by Mr. Webb, of Worcester, and other manufacturers. The 
subject is discussed in the Report of the Medical Inspector. 


Arrangements have been made for bacteriological verification of cases of suspected 
anthrax, reported under s. 29, 1895, as probably contracted in a factory or workshop. 
he conditions are explained in the Memorandum reprinted on p. 59. 


The repeated occurrence of cases of tetanus among workers in jute attracted attention, 
and led to bacteriological examination of the dust of workrooms and of that adhering to 
the fibres as imported. The result was the identification of the specific bacillus of tetanus 
in each. Particulars of the investigation of this and other dangerous forms of dust will 
be found in the Report of the Medical Inspector. . 


In the earthenware and china industry the amended Special Rules established in 1898 
have already been attended with important results, more especially in the lessened number 
of reported cases of lead poisoning and improved means of mechanical ventilation tor the 
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removal of dust. There remained, however, the question of the substitution of less 
harmful materials for the white lead hitherto in general use, and the Reports of Dr. Thorpe 
and Dr. Oliver,” published separately in 1899, have led to further action, some particulars 
of which are given in the following circular letters to manufacturers. The first was issued 


in’ March, 1899 :— 


* Home Office, March 1899. 
= OLR. 


“T aM directed by the Secretary of State to forward to you a copy of the Report which 
“he has received from Dr. Thorpe and Dr. Oliver, upon the use of lead compounds in the 
“ manufacture of earthenware and china. 


** As the outcome of an extended enquiry they have arrived at certain conclusions of great 
* practical importance :— 


“First, as regards ‘raw lead’ or carbonate of lead, that this dangerous ingredient is not 
“ indispensable either in glazes or in colours which have to be subsequently fired. 


“ Secondly, that certain kinds of ‘ fritted’ lead afford a substitute for the carbonate equally 
“ effective for practical purposes and attended with far less danger to persons handling it. 
* By the process of ‘ fritting’ some or all of the carbonate of lead is converted into a silicate. 
*‘ Of the many varieties of silicate of lead, however, some are found to be almost as injurious 
“ as raw lead itself, hut where the lead is present as a double silicate, a formula for which is 
*- given in the Report, it is nearly insoluble, even in acids, and comparatively harmless. 


“Thirdly, that up to the present time lead—-raw or fritted—has been often used in proportion 
“far in excess vf any rea! requirement of manufacture. 


“Fourthly, that for most kinds of ware, suitable leadless glazes, answering all practical 
“ requirements, are now available. 


“These conclusions, bearing as they do the highest scientific authority, point to the 
“ practicability and necessity of still further improving the conditions under which the 
“ manufacture of earthenware and china is carried on, and the Secretary of State is. glad to 
“ learn that already progress has been made by certain manufacturers in the direction indicated 


“Further, for processes in which the use of lead is still continued, Dr. Thorpeand Dr. Oliver 
“recommend more stringent precautions than are required by the existing rules. Inter alia, 
“‘ they advise periodic medical examination of all workers in such processes, and limitation of 
“the employment of women and young persons. With regard to the second of these 
*“ recommendations, the Secretary of State is not unmindful of the practical difficulties which 
“ would be involved by measures having the effect of depriving a large number of persons of 
“their present employment. Moreover, although the recorded incidence of lead poisoning has 
“ hitherto been greater upon women than upon men, the latter suffer severely. In one respect 
“ the statistics for 1898 given in the Report indicate an even greater degree of danger than 
“ appears from the average attack-rates there stated. More than half of the men were engaged 
“in one process, glost-placing, which seems to entail less risk of plumbism than any other 
‘“ named in the list. In all the other processes taken together the annual attack-rate amoung 
“ males was 7°9 per cent., and among women 1277. The experience of certain Continental 
-« factories mentioned in the Report seems to give hope that with due precautions comparative 
“ safety may be attained even when persons of both sexes are.employed. 


“The precautions introduced by the Special Rules which came inio force last year, while the 
“ enquiry by Dr. Oliver and Dr. Thorpe was pending, may be expected to lessen materially the 
“ grave total of lead-poisoning in this manufacture, and especially among women. ‘They relate, 
“ however, mainly to structural and administrative requirements which the Secretary of State 
“ eonsidered too important to be deferred until that enquiry was completed. 


“Tn the light of the present Report it appears clear that still further safeguards of a most 
“ important kind are within reach, and that it will be necessary to add to the Rules provisions 
“ to restrict and control the use of lead. 


“ On the other hand, for processes in which the Secretary of State can be assured that neither 
“ lead nor any other dangerous substance will be employed, it may be possible to relax some 
“* of the present requirements directed specifically against lead-poisoning ; and where lead is 
“ only used in an insoluble form (as in the double silicate recommended) and in sparing 
& amount, material disturbance of the existing conditions may not be necessary. 
I 

* 1, “Tead Compounds in Pottery. Report to Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the 
Home Department on the Employment of Compounds of Lead in the Manufacture of Pottery, their 
Influence upon the Health of the Workpeople, with Suggestions as to the Means which might be 


adopted to Counteract their Evil Effects.” By Professor T. EK. Thorpe, LL.D., F.R.S., Principal of the 


Government Laboratory ; and Professor Thomas Oliver, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Royal 
Infirmary, Newcastle-on-Tyne. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, February 1899. Price 54d., pp. 50. 


2, “Lead Compounds in Pottery. Report to Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the 
Home Department upon the Pottery Industry in France.” By Thomas Oliver, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Physician to the {Royal Infirmary, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, July 1899. 


Price 24d., pp. 18. 
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“The Secretary of State thinks it right to place you, at the earliest possible moment, in 
possession of the Report. He will be glad to be informed what steps you have taken or 
propose to take, particularly as to dispensing with raw lead in your factory and substituting 
leadless materials, or at all events restricting the use of lead to limited prcportions of the 


insoluble double silicate. sap 


“ He will also be prepared to consider any observations you may desire to make, in view of 
the further amendment of the Special Rules. 


oi, aie 
“ Your obedient Servant, 
“ KENELM E. DIGBY.” 


further course of events is indicated in a second circular letter, sent out in 


December 1899 :— 
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“ Home Office, 14th December, 1899. 
<DIR, 


“ IN March last, by direction of the Secretary of State, | forwarded to you and to all 
other manufacturers of earthenware and china copies of the Report by Dr. Thorpe and 
Dr. Oliver on the use of lead compounds in Pottery, and I addressed to you a Circular 
pointing out the importance of the conclusions arrived at in that Report, and indicating that 
the Secretary of State would shortly take steps with a view to securing the disuse of raw 
lead in the factories, and the substitution either of leadless materials, or of lead in an 
insoluble and innocuous form. During the eight months that have elapsed since that Circular 
was issued, the views of the manufacturers have been fully presented to the Secretary of 
of State. first, in the printed statement submitted to him in April last by the Joint Committee 
of the various Manufacturers’ Associations ; secondly, in the useful work by Mr. William 
Burton, F.C.S., on the use of lead compounds in Potteries; and thirdly, by the deputation 
which attended at the Home Office on the J8th July last. The views of the manufacturers 
have been further discussed by a meeting held at the Home Office on the 31st October, 
between representatives of the employers and the officers and scientific advisers of the 
Department. Further, additional investigations on the scientific aspects of the question 
have been made by Dr. Thorpe, the Principal of the Government Laboratory, and Dr. Oliver 
has again visited the chief potteries in France and presented to the Secretary of State a report 
which has been laid before Parliament and published. There has also been time to watch 


“ the working of the rules established in 1898. Statistics are now available to show how far 


they are effective in checking the number of cases of lead poisoning, and additional 
information has been obtained by H.M. Inspectors on the same subject. 


“The Secretary of State is therefore now in a position to indicate what further steps he 
proposes to take with a view to securing the protection of the workers in the china and 
earthenware manufacture from the danger of lead poisoning. 


“1, In the first place, the Secretary of State is satisfied that for many purposes leadless 
glazes can be adopted without injury to the trade, and that they are indeed being used 
exclusively by certain manufacturers. Wares made with them are in actual use by some 
Departments of the Government, and steps are being taken by other Departments for their 
introduction. In these circumstances the Secretary of State has no hesitation in saying that 
the use of leadless glazes has passed beyond the purely experimental stage, and that processes 
in which the leadless glazes are used may be specially provided for inthe Special Rules. He 
proposes, therefore, to relax the Special Rules for factories or processes in which no lead in 
any form is used. Manufacturers who use leadless glazes or colours will be allowed to 
propose modifications of the existing rules by which the processes in which the use of lead 
has been discontinued will be excluded from the operation of such portions of the rules as 
are intended to protect the workers against lead poisoning, and only those portions will 
remain in force which are aimed at the prevention of danger from dust or at securing general 
cleanliness. 


“ Any manufacturer who decides to abandon the use of lead in any process, may therefore 
propose, under section 10 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1891, an amendment of the 
existing special rules in the following form :— 


“« No lead in any form shall be used in the following places or processes : 











“ «and to such places or processes Rules 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 10, 11, 12, and 17 shall not apply. 


“« The occupier shall at any time allow any of H.M. Inspectors of Factories to take 


> xe ' . . o . ie ‘ 
“© sufficient samples for analysis of any glaze or pigment, or of any material used in the © 


“ manufacture of any glaze or pigment.’ 
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~ I. Secondly, the result of the working of the Special Rules established last year has been Aarthenwaré 

* to show a considerable reduction in the number of cases of lead poisoning. Those reported in and-china, 
* the first nine months of the present year have been less by one third than those reported in the 

“ first nine months of 1898 ; and that this is due in large measure to the medical examination 

* of women and young persons appears to be indicated by the fact that the reduction is chiefly 

* in the number of cases of lead poisoning amongst women and girls. In 1898 the cases in 

which females have been affected with lead poisoning constituted 55 per cent of the whole— 

in 1899 the proportion had fallen to 48 per cent. In these circumstances the Secretary of 

State thinks that the time has come when the medical examination established under 

Rules 2, 3, and 11 may be extended to the whole of the workers in lead processes. He is 

glad to think that this proposal will be aécepted by the manufacturers generally—as it 

follows one of the suggestions put forward in the statement submitted to him on their behalf 

in April last. 
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“In connection with this change some adjustment of the fees paid to the Certifying Surgeons 
appears to the Secretary of State to be necessary. He thinks it will be desirable to vary the 
fees fixed by the Act, as he has power to do under section 46 of the Act of 1895, and to fix a 
new scale depending not on the total number of hands in the factory, but on the number 
whose medical examination is required under the rules, 


. 


* 


” 
- 


“ III. Thirdly, the Secretary of State thinks that he may now properly embody in Special 
Rules one of the proposals put forwar1 by the manufacturers in their statement of April last, 
namely, that only glazes in which the lead is fritted should be used in the manufacture of 
“china and earthenware. In putting forward this proposal, the manufacturers strongly 
“ represented that some time should be allowed them to learn the methods of fritting their 
“ glazes, or fritting the lead for such glazes. More than six months have now elapsed since 

that proposal was made, and the Secretary of State trusts that in that time considerable 
‘progress ‘has been made by many of the manufacturers. He is willing, however, still to 
allow further time, and he thinks that another period of six months may elapse before this 
* proposal is brought. into force compulsorily. 


_“ This improvement, the Secretary of State thinks, should apply not only to the lead used 

in glazes, but also to the lead used in colours, at all events in all the principal processes. If, 
however, it should be shown to his satisfaction that the use of small quantities of raw lead is 
still indispensable in particular processes, he will be prepared to make exceptional provision 
for them in the Rules under suitable restrictions. 


“IV. Although the use of fritted glazes is in itself a step in the right direction, it is clear 
that it cannot be accepted as the final point. The reports of Dr. Thorpe and Dr. Oliver show 
that there is a very great variety in the character of the different fritts, that while some are 
almost insoluble and therefore comparatively safe to the workers, others are little if-at all 
_* better than the raw lead. These reports also show that in many Continental factories there 
are fritts in use of general applicability, which possess a very high degree of insolubility, 
‘and therefore a high degree of safety. 


“The Secretary of State is therefore of opinion that after a longer interval, but still within a 
measurable time, a standard of safety in fritts must be definitely fixed by Special Rules. 


-“ This standard should, he thinks, have reference, not to the amount of lead in the fritt, but 
‘ to the solubility of the lead. Dr. 'Thorpe’s experiments have shown clearly that the amount 
‘of lead which can be dissolved out of a fritt by a weak acid does not depend merely on the 

quantity of lead present, and that fritts can be found which contain a large amount of lead, 
and which nevertheless shew a low degree of solubility. It would seem therefore that the 
test to be employed should depend upon the amount of iead yielded to solution under 
standard conditions by a given quantity of the dry material of which the glaze is composed ; 
and that so far as glazes are concerned the regulation should run in some such terms as the 
* following :— 


es 
oa 


“*¢No glaze into the composition of which the fritted lead enters shall be regarded as 
‘satisfying the requirement as to insolubility which yields to a dilute solution of 
‘ hydrochloric acid more than two per cent. of its dry weight of a soluble lead com- 
‘pound calculated as lead monoxide when determined in the following manner :—A. 
‘ weighed quantity of dried material is to to be continuously shaken for one hour, at 
‘the common temperature, with 1,000 times its weight of an aqueous solution of 
“hydrochloric acid containing 0°25 per cent of H Cl. This solution is thereafter to be 
‘allowed to stand for one hour and to be passed through a filter. The lead galt 
‘contained in an aliquot portion of the clear filtrate is then to be precipitated as lead 
‘sulphide, and weighed as lead sulphate.’ 


“The experiments which Dr. Thorpe has made show clearly that this standard will com- 
prekend a great range and variety of glazes containing lead in widely different qualities and 
suitable for diitferent classes of ware. In order to allow manufacturers ample time to provide 
“themselves with glazes, etc., answering to such a standard, the Secretary of State proposes to 
“allow an interval of two years to elapse before bringing it compulsorily into force. In 
~* the meantime, he has arranged with Dr. Thorpe that specimens of fritted lead or of fritted 
“glazes which may be submitted to the Home Office by manufacturers, will be tested in the 
“Government Laboratory in order to ascertain whether they come up to this standard, and 
“that only a very small fee will be charged for such testing 
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“ T am, Sir, 
ast 1) . “ Your obedient Servant, 


-“KENELM E. DIGBY ” 
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Basthantiiore A third circular, enclosing directions for making’ fritts, followed in February, 1900, at 
eae Rete atts suggestion of the manufacturers, by whom che Helo were drawn up :— 


“ Home Office, 28th February, 1900. 


‘SOrR: 


“iT was suggested last year by the Joint Committee of the Pottery Manufacturers’ 

‘“« Associations, in connection with the discussions on the question of substituting fritted lead 
_“ for raw lead in the manufacture of glazes for pottery, that certain manufacturers who have 
‘‘ had experience of fritted lead glazes should draw up such practical information as might 
‘“‘ help the trade in this direction, “and. that the information should be printed and issued by 
“ the Home Office to all pottery manufacturers in the Kingdom. Such instructions have now 
“ been drawn up by the Joint Committee on this subject ; and the Secretary of State has much 
“ pleasure in helping to bring them to the notice of pottery manufacturers as a valuable record 
“ of the experience and information obtained up to the present time as.to the process of fritting. 
“ The Secretary of State hopes that the instructions, of waich a copy is enclosed, will prove 
“ useful to manufacturers in facilitating the transition from the use of raw lead to the use of 


‘“‘ fritted lead in the manufacture of their glazes. 

“ In regard to the details of the Joint Committee’s Instructions the Secr ae y of State has. 
“only one observation ‘to make. © In the initial processes of weighing out, breaking up, mixing 
‘“and otherwise handling the raw materials for the fritt the workers engaged will be exposed 
“to the influence of the dust of raw lead, and it will be necessary therefore for the manu- 
‘** facturers to see that proper precautions are taken to protect the workpeople so engaged from 
“the action of the dust. 

“ Manufacturers will understand that the instructions are not »ut forward on behalf of the 
“ Joint Committee as being in any sense final or as embodying more than the experience of 
“ the manufacturers who have worked with fritted glaze. The Secretary of State has no doubt 
“ that further experience and investigation will lead to improvements in the mode of fritting. 


“ T am, Sir, 


‘* Your obedient Servant, 


“ KENELM K. DIGBY.” 


In accordance with the invitation contained in the last paragraph of the circular of 
December, 1899, a considerable number of glazes and fritts have been submitted for 
analysis, and several of these conform to the suggested standard of insolubility. Dr. 
Thorpe has made the important observation that the amount or proportion of lead yielded 
to solution in dilute acid depends much less upon the amount of lead present than upon 
the ratio of the basic to the acid components. Very large percentages of lead are found 
to be consistent with the proposed standard of insolubility, provided the sum of the basic¢ 
oxides, calculated as lead monoxide, is not more than double the sum of the acid 


components, calculated as silica. 


Rules are being drafted for the purpose of giving effect to the proposals explained | 
above, and will shortly be issued. 


Mercurial Recent enquiries having shown the necessity of keeping a closer watch upon industries 

poisoning. 
(¢.g., those of furriers and makers of barometers and thermometers) in which mercury : and 
its salts are used, mercurial poisoning was added to the list of maladies of industrial 
origin to be notified under section 29, 1895. This was effected by an Order of the 
Secretary of State, reprinted on page 28. A departmental memorandum was issued 
to certifying surgeons and others, and this appears on page 61. It was supplemented 
by the following general instructions to the staff as to the conditions to be aimed at 
in places where metallic mercury is handled, and for the most part also in cases where: 


salts of mercury are used. : 


1. The flooring should be smooth, impermeable, and free from cracks or crevices in 7a 
mereury can lodge. 


. The surface of the benches should be smooth and impermeable, with raised edges. Wood a 
although at present in common use, is not well adapted for the SEP unless quite 
smooth. 


tw 
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3. There should be ample light. 


4. Ventilated iioods should be provided where there is danger of mercurial vapour arisin 
(sections 36, 1878, and 33, 1895). 


5. Any unnecessary raising of the temperature of the room above 65° or 70° F. is to | 
avoided where mercury is used, as increasing the danger (section 32, 1895). 
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6. There should be ample washing conveniences, including soap, nail brushes, and towels 
(section 30, 1895). 
One basin with waste pipe, and water laid on, shouldebe provided for every five persons 
employed in dangerous processes. 
Shortness and cleanliness of the nails, a proper hygiene of the mouth, and baths, would do 
much to protect the workers. 


7. Cleanliness of work benches, floors, and premises generally (sections 33, 1878, and 4, 1891). 
The walls and ceilings of workrooms where thermometers are made quickly become 


blackened, owing to the blow-pipe flame fixed to every bench. 

Limewashing should be enforced, and in the case of workshops to which the attention of 
the Sanitary Authority has to be called, it should be stated that mercury or its compounds 
are used. 


aD! 8. Vessels containing mercury should be covered ever and kept in a cool place. 
9. Meals should not be taken in any room where mercury is used. 


10. The employment of children should be discouraged. It does not appear that children 
are specially susceptible to the injurious influence of mercury, and no case of poisoning 
among them has come to the knowledge of the Inspectors; but their employment, 
though not prohibited by statute, is clearly undesirable by reason of the less attention to 
necessary precautions which can be expected of them. 

Baa 11. In “carrotting” rabbit skins the acid attacks the skin of the hands and arms, so that 
protection of some sort is generally required. This can be afforded by india-rubber 
gloves, but in one or two factories machinery has been introduced which to a great 
extent obviates the necessity for hand labour in this process. In some workrooms the 
slabs on which the skins are brushed have been arranged with a slope downwards and 

forwards so as to carry the excess of fluid away from the workers. 


The special attention of the staff has been given to manufacturing processes in which 
dust or fumes are generated and are inhaled by workers to a dangerous extent, and to 
the enforcement of such efficient means for the abatement of these conditions as may be 
reasonably practicable. 


The question is one of the greatest moment to the health of the persons employed in 
such works, and while great advances have been made in this matter under Special 
Rules and under the general powers of the Factory Acts, it is evident from the reports 
received that there is need for more systematic action, and for closer attention to the 
efficiency of the means adopted for mechanical ventilation according to the special 
circumstances of each case. 


_ It is not sufficient merely to direct an occupier to provide fans. He has to be warned 
that if due regard be not paid to the details of their arrangement—e.g. to their number, 
kind, size, velocity, and position—they may effect but little improvement, in which case 
it will be necessary to make further provision of a more effectual kind. 


In many instances fans intended to carry away dust have been so fixed, at considerable 
expense, in the upper part of a workroom as to convey dust past the faces of the operatives, 
removing it partially only after diffusing it through the air which they have to breathe, 
instead of recourse being had to exhaust fans and ventilating hoods drawing the offending 
matters directly away from the spot where they are generated. Either method would 
‘suffice for ventilation, but, for reasons which though obvious appear to be often over- 
looked, the former is ill-adapted for the removal of dust or fumes. Further, sufficient fresh 
_air inlets must be secured, or the fans cannot act properly. In some instances two or 
more extraction fans have been so arranged without sufficient inlets as to work against 
each other. The circumstances of each process, and often of each particular case, need 
-careful consideration before instructions upon this point are given to the occupier. 
Where the Inspector is in doubt the question can now be referred to the Engineering 
Adviser. 


In matters of ventilation and dust-removal, as well as fencing, it is important that new 
buildings and machinery should be properly designed and fitted at the outset for reasons 
of economy as well as efficiency. This consideration is urged by the Kngineering 
Adviser and the Superintending Inspector of the Scotland and Ireland division, in the 
latter case with special reference to the dusty processes in flax and hemp manufacture. 


The character of the dust is an important consideration. Apart from the special 
‘dangers arising from the presence of anthrax or tetanus spores or other pathogenic 
‘organisms in the dust of certain processes, the physical characters of the particles have 
ito be taken into account in estimating their harmfulness, and also to some extent 


in devising the most effective and economical means of removal. Photographs of 
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dust, largely magnified, have proved useful in this way, as, for example, in the case 
reported at page BA, Difficulty has arisen in securing proper means of dust-abatement 
in flax scutch mills, owing in great measure to the depressed condition of the industry 
and the intermittent character of the work, as explained in the Report of the Superin- 
tending Inspector of the Scotland and Ireland Division (p. 231). The instance above 
noted was a test case, the result of which should lead to more general adoption of the 


necessary y precautions. 


The application of fans and other means of ventilation to the practical needs of factories 
and workshops, for the purpose of removal of dust and fumes, as well as ventilation, is to: 
be further investigated by experts, to whom will also be referred the question of the 


use of respirators in dusty processes. 


In view of the dangers associated with the manutacture and use of water gas, illustrated 
by the fatal accident at Leeds and Manchester, reported at pages 189 and 196, a depart- 
mental memorandum (see p. 63.) upon the subject was issued in May 1899. The Report 
of the Departmental Committee also was circulated among the staff.* 


During the year the Inspectors were furnished with two other important reports. 
bearing still more closely upon their work, namely, the fourth? and fifth] (final) Reports. 
of the Committee appointed in 1895 to enquire into and report upon certain miscellaneous 


dangerous trades. 


Glass-polishing was one of the processes dealt with in the Committee’s Third Interim 

Yeport, copies of which were forwarded in January 1899 to the 188 occupiers whose 
names appeared on the lists furnished by the District Inspectors, with a covering letter: 
from the Secretary of State calling attention to the recommendations of the Committee. 


It appears from the replies and reports received that considerable improvement in the- 
conditions under which the industry is carried on has already been effected, more especially 
in the provision of fans and boxes or hoods, and in the substitution of less harmful 


materials for putty powder. 


The Inspectors were instructed to give special attention to this class of works, and 
while fully enforcing their existing powers to place upon record careful and systematic: 
notes of the conditions affecting the health of the operatives in each place, and particularly 
of the observance of the precautions recommended by the Committee. The following is. 
an extract from the instructions on this subject :— 


“Tt is necessary that there should be equality of treatment, and that occupiers who haye- 
“ not adopted the requisite precautions should be pressed to do so without delay. 


“Tt appears that the need for fans is often less in connection with horizontal than with. 
“ vertical wheels, by reascn of less splashing and more general use of materials other than. 
“ putty powder. It is not, however, to be assumed that fans are always unnecessary where - 
“the wheel is horizontal or even where putty powder is not used. 


‘* Boxes or hoods should be provided, and should be so arranged as to prevent danger 
“to the health of the workers by splashing, &c. They should be periodically cleansed. 


“ It is stated by some manufacturers that, while it may be possible to dispense altogether - 
“ with putty powder for certain kinds of work, and to use only a small quantity in others, 
““there are processes in which no other substance at present known to them gives satis-- 
“factory results; and, further, that in certain kinds of high-class work, such as polishing ~ 
‘lenses, a small proportion of putty powder is used with a mixture of wax or pitch in such— 
It appears from the reports that in a considerable and 
“incrensing number of works putty powder is not employed, and that in others it is so. 
* combined with other ingredients as to form only a small percentage of the material actually 
“used. Note should be made as to these points, and also as to the nature of the substitutes . 
“Gf any) and the kind of work in which they are employed. It is important that putty 


“a way that no splashing occurs. 


- pes should be elses with as far as possible. 








* Water Gas Climates. - ne of the Departmental Cosmin twee appointed to enquire into the 
Manufacture and Use of Water Gas and other Gases containing a large proportion of Carbonic Oxide; 
together with Minutes of Evidence and Appendices.” London : Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1899, pp. 130 .: 


rn ice ls. 2d. 


+ Fourth Interim Report of the Departmental Committee appointed to enquire into and report 
upon Certain Miscellaneous Dangerous Trades. 
Manufacture and Use of Grindstones, and on File Cutting.’ London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1899, 


pp. 29. Price 34d. 
t 66 


London : 


“Supplementary Report and Evidence on the- 


Final Report of the Departmental Committee appointed to enquire into and report upon. 
Certain Miscellaneous Dangerous Trades.” 


Kyre & Spottiswoode, 1899, pp. 46. Price 5d. 
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“ Note should also be made of the method of “feeding up,” and the employment of other 
“than adult males in the polishing room. In some works the automatic feeding brush is 
“employed with obvious advantage to the safety of the workmen; but objection to it is 
“raised by certain occupiers on the ground that it does not lend itself to the drying-off 
“ which they hold to be essential to brilliancy of finish in some branches of work. In some 


“of the works boys are not allowed to ‘feed up’; and in no case ought they to stand in 
* front of the fan. 


“It is claimed that the risk of lead poisoning is lessened by the intermittent character 
“of the employment, each workman having to Jo his own polishing, and, therefore, spending 
“only a fraction of his time in polishing or even in the polishing room. Inquiry should 
“be made as to the practice in this respect. 


“ Washing accommodation should be provided, and the standard to be aimed at should be 
“ that adopted in certain recent Special Rules, viz., one basin for every five persons employed 
“in any dangerous process, each basin to have a waste-pipe (or to be placed on a trough fitted 
“‘ with a waste-pipe) and constant supply of water, with soap, nail-brushes, and towels, and to 
“be kept clean. In recording the provision made it should be stated whether the workmen 
“ make use of it immediately after each spell of polishing, or ‘ feeding on.’ 


_“ The use of overalls is desirable, and it should be noted how far this practice extends.” 


Bessemer converters formed another of the subjects of the Third Interim Report of the 
Committee upon Dangerous Trades. A circular letter (see p. 66) was sent to the 
several firms concerned. The replies received were of a satisfactory character, and were 
confirmed by the Special Report subsequently made by Commander Smith after visiting 
all the works in which the process is known to be carried on. The text of his report is 
given on p. 66. In view of the general compliance with the recommendations of the 
Committee, it was not considered necessary to take any further steps, for the present, in 
the establishment of Special Rules, but the works are being kept under observation. 


_A similar course was followed as regards basic slag works, and with like results. (See 


p- 70.) 


The processes named above are but a few of those which have come under observation 
during the year as involving danger of various kinds to the persons employed. In 
dealing with many of these the Department has now the advantage of the definite 
- practical recommendations of the committees and scientific experts whose reports have 
from time to time appeared, and to that extent the duty of the Inspectors is rendered 
simpler although the number of points demanding attention is increased. 


The sectional reports which follow refer to a large number of other industries in which 
conditions prejudicial to health have been found. In connection with letterpress printing, 
the Principal Lady Inspector furnishes a translation of the regulations in force in 
Germany. The effects of exposure to the fumes of zinc chloride in tin-plate works are 
discussed in the report of the Medical Inspector. 


The advantage of the more precise and scientific standard of ventilation afforded by the 
Cotton Cloth Factories Acts is apparent from the report of the Inspector in charge of that 
branch, and the Engineering Adviser also refers to this point. During the year 
substantial progress was made in giving effect to the Order of 1897, which prescribes a 
standard not exceeding 0°9 volumes of carbonic acid in 1,000 volumes of air, and requires 
purity of steam used in humidifying. 


In the current year steps have been taken for the analysis of samples of air from other 
factories to which the special Acts do not apply. 


In textile factories and workshops the requirements of section 40, 1895, have, upon the 
whole, been well observed, notwithstanding the difficulties in certain branches mentioned 
in the report of the Examiner of Particulars. 


There are now under inspection some 2,650 non-textile works to which the section has 
been extended. Application has been made for further extension, and especially to 
pen-making and the manufacture of shirts and collars. Respecting these, enquiry has 
been made during 1899, of which some account is given in the report of the Principal 
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Lady Inspector. An Order is now in draft adding the former (pen-making) to the non- 
textile industries under section 40, but in the other instance question has arisen as to the 
relation to the manufacture of underclothing, and this is still under investigation. 


Truck. Under the Truck Acts prosecutions were found necessary in 38 instances, a smaller 
total than in the previous year, but it is scarcely necessary to add that much has been 
effected without recourse to legal proceedings. In this branch of the work of the Depart- 
ment the chief interest centres in the extraordinary series of events in Donegal related in 
the report of the Principal Lady Inspector. A determined attempt has been made to set 
the law at defiance in a matter involving oppression and injustice to a large body of 
outworkers, and although the issue in the particular case in question still remains to be 
seen, nothing could exceed the courage and ability displayed by the Lady Inspectors in 
circumstances of altogether exceptional difficulty. 


Overtime. The following table gives particulars with regard to the different kinds of overtime, the 
number of reports received, the number of places in which overtime is worked, and the 
average number of times in each. As in former years, the figures for ordinary overtime 
under section 53 far outweigh the rest, but it is interesting to note that there was again 
some decrease in the practice of overtime in the manufacture of perishable articles under 
section 56, and again absence of recorded overtime under section 55 (emergency in Turkey 
red dyeing and open-air bleaching). Laundry overtime increased, but the average number 
of days was reduced from 11°8 to 10°8. For ordinary overtime also this average fell 
slightly from 1271 to 11°9 days per annum :— 














Overtime Reports Received. 1899. 
[orate aniecr 
Description of Overtime. Increase or Decrease. Planes Sees 
1898. 1899. : Working Reports 
Overtime. 
Number. Per cent. per Place. 
ee) 2) @) (ee (5) (6) @) 
| ¢ 
1. Ordinary overtime, s. 53,1878 | 149,420 167,837 |+ 18,417 14,116 11:9 
2. Incomplete process, 8. 54, 1878 69 84. 12 7:0 


























3. Emergency in Turkey red — = 
dyeing and open-air bleach- 
ing, 8. 95, 1878. 












4. Perishable articles, s. 56, 1878 ° 2,106 2,093 18:7 

>. Water power—Recovery of 22 231 385 
time lost, s. 57, 1878. 

6. Laundries, s. 22, 1895 a 5,790 6,156 |+ 366 + 63 10°8 

Total: (ue. | 157,407 | 976401) =|]458.90aeNl) cee 11:9 











Further analysis of the overtime reports is given in Tables 7 and 8 and also in an 
appendix at page 43. Comparing 1899 with the previous year it seems that, as regards 
the more important heads, less overtime was worked in letterpress printing and book- 
binding, but more in making up wearing apparel, fancy box making and aérated water — 
manufacture. The large increase under the general head of wearing apparel was shared 
by nearly all its principal subheads (see p. 46). 


Beparats Under the Separate Departments Orders of 1897, 262 further certificates were issued 
pammwes Wy 1899, Particulars are appended. 


¥ 
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Separate Departments Certificates issued by H.M. Inspectors in 1899. 





































Overtims, | peste overtine,| | Zeros, 
DISTRICT. DISTRICT, | rh 
Premises, eet Premises, She des Premises.| ae ork Premises. peak 
Dundee.. as ae oh 7 21 _ — Brought forward .. 108 324 9 20 
Aberdeen .. ers se 20 60 1 2 Nottingham at ae 3 8 = <a 
Glasgow ..  .. .. Os = — Leicester .. .... 13 26 = r 
Edinburgh .. as Be tl 32 —_ — Stafford . a. pe il 3 = = 
Belfast .. zs Fe Of 24 70 _— — Walsall op Re ab 2 6 — a7 
Dublin .. 7 23 = — Wolverhampton ie 2 4 5 10 
NWewcastle-on-Tyne .. 3 7 il 2 Northampton .. a — a = a 
Preston 4 10 — — Birmingham, No.1 .. a = = a 
Blackburn 4 10 4 } 10 Birmingham, No. 2.. = — 7 = 
Leeds 8 il Bs ie Worcester .. of ie 4 ll = ae 
Bradford 2 5 — | Wales... ne 4) op 40 89 1 
Huddersfield 1 3 1 | 2 Peterborough . Ra 4 8 = =. 
Burnley re a af — ~ — = Worwich fi 17 TT ia 
Rochdale... ap te — — -- _ East Metropolitan .. 3 ll am a 
Salford .. 0 . «bey of — _ — _— Central Metropolitan 7 15 — = 
Manchester.. as oe 3* 15 _— = West Metropolitan .. 8 27 oe = 
Bolton .. on 5m guns _ _ — _ Bristol 7 27 a a2 
Liverpool 3 6 — — South Metropolitan.. 17 42 = 
Ashton-under-Lyne .. if 3 1 2 Brighton .. ee ¥ 4 14 = = 
Stockport 3 8 1 2 Southampton .. Bis 11 31 — =z 
Sheffield <2 3 6 _ | — Plymouth .. its ae 3 i SS peas 
Carried forward ..| 108 | 324 ibaogee | eh 3 Total... i 244. | 670 18 40) 











* These were not new firms, but amended certificates, the conditions being altered. 


A summary of the Outworkers’ Lists received in 1899, has already been given by 
anticipation in the last Report, pp. 76-7-8. 


Under section 93, 1878, the Secretary of State has power in case of any public 
emergency, to exempt a factory or workshop belonging to the Crown from the operation 
of the Acts, to the extent and during the period named by him. In consequence of the 
Boer war, an Order was issued, at the request of the War Office, permitting an extension 
of the daily period of employment of women and young persons for two hours in the case 
of certain Government factories, namely, the Royal Army Clothing Department, Woolwich 
Arsenal, and the Royal Small Arms Factory. 


From October onwards many applications were received for a like concession In the 
case of private firms who had undertaken important Government contracts for supplies 
for the forces in South Africa, and were being pressed by the War Office for delivery. 
This was not within the power of the Secretary of State, but it was recognised that strict 
enforcement of the requirements of the Acts would entail serious risk of delaying important 
supplies for the front. At first some irregularities occurred, and it was found to be 
necessary to keep the places in question under close supervision by means of frequent 
visits and reports, in order to prevent, in the case of children, any prolongation of the 
hours of work, and, in the case of women and young persons, any excess over the 
additional two hours of daily employment or over the maximum spell of continuous 
employment permitted by the Acts ; and to ensure that all employment in other than 
emergency work on Government contracts was in strict conformity with statutory 
requirements. 


The following instruction was issued to the staff, in consequence of the reports received 
from the Inspectors of the difficulty experienced in enforcing the strict observance of the 
appointed hours in textile factories. 


“The attention of the Secretary of State has been directed to the prevalence (more particularly 
“in certain textile factories) of the illegal practice known as “time cribbing --that is, 
“ commencing employment before or continuing it after the period of employment specified 
“ for the factory, or encroaching on the times as appointed as meal hours, in pursuance of the 
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“ Factory Acts. As the practice consists in numerous small evasions of the requirements of 
“the Factory Acts individually difficult to detect, but collectively amounting to a serious 
“ infringement, it is necessary, in order to check the practice, that every clear case, however 
“ slight, which comes to the notice of the Inspector should be reported by him with a view to 
“ prosecution.” 


A strong claim for exceptional treatment, on the score of emergency in certain processes, 
has been advanced on behalf of Irish creameries, a new and important branch of industry 
which, especially as carried on in the South of Ireland, does not lend itself readily to the 
limitations of the Factory Acts as regards hours of labour and holidays. In order to 
arrive at an understanding upon the points of difficulty which had arisen, Mr. Cooke 
Taylor, Superintending Inspector for Scotland and Ireland, held a conference with the 
representatives of the industry at Dublin in December 1899. This led to a formal repre- 
sentation, followed by a deputation, to the Secretary of State in March 1900. The 
subject can only be dealt with effectually by Parliament. The circumstances are explained 
in the Special Reports by Mr. Bellhouse and the other papers which appear on p. 105. 


The usual statistics based upon the Annual Reports of Certifying Surgeons are given in 
Table 4. As in other recent years the number of children examined for certificates of 
fitness for half time employment fell off, while the numbers of young persons under 16 
who were candidates for full time certificates increased. In all 51,268 children were 
examined, and 579 (1°1 per cent.) rejected, the corresponding figures for young persons 
being 360,873 and 3,662 (1-0 per cent.). 


It appears from the Certifying Surgeons’ Reports that in 1899 the numbers who 
came under examination for full time employment under 14 years of age (in pursuance of 
section 26, 1878) were as shown below, but in some few cases the necessary particulars 
are not given, and possibly the totals are understated to a small extent :— 











os Males. | Females. TOTAL. 
Examined ... ob on sa 70,104 59,404 129,508 
Passed Lie BEE Rs lel eatae 58,524 || 127,508 
Rejected ae an age 1125 880 2,005 
Percentage rejected ... sates iG 15 15 








on a 


This is a distinction not attempted in previous reports, and probably the attention now 
directed to the point is responsible for some part of the sharp decrease in numbers of 


“children ” examined (82,108 in 1898, 51,268 in 1899), and of the exceptional increase in — 


the corresponding numbers of “ young persons ” (303,265 in 1898, 360,873 in 1899). It 
would seem that in previous years some Certifying Surgeons had returned all applicants 
under 14 as children, even if they sought certificates for full time employment as young 
persons. 


Taking children and young persons together, the percentage of rejections was 1°03, a 
lower figure than in the previous year, notwithstanding an increased proportion (0°48 per 
cent. in 1898, 0°51 per cent. in 1899) of rejections on medical grounds as distinguished 
from such non-medical grounds as age or failure to comply with prescribed conditions. 
The proportion was higher among females than among males (0°99 ; 1°08). 


Only 211 were examined as to their fitness for employment in workshops,—this being — 


a voluntary matter. One was referred by the proprietor for re-examination by the surgeon. 
he following notes with regard to the age at which children and young persons commence 
factory work are furnished by Dr. Rayner, of Stockport :— 


“Referring to my letter of January 20th and yours of January 24th, it gives me great — 
“pleasure to forward the enclosed returns, which will doubtless be as interesting to others as — 


“ they are to me. 


“In my letter of J anuary 20th I remarked that I had in 1899 examined at various factories, 
chiefly cotton factories, hat works and machine works, bleaching and fruit works, 415 children 
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“ and 1833 young persons ; of this number 231 children and 416 young persons came before a 
“ certifying surgeon for the first time, and I enclose a detailed table of the age at which they 
** commenced work. 


Ages at which Children and Young Persons First Commenced Work in 
Factories at Stockport in 1899. 
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Children. Young Persons. 
Age Age 
-———— a niet Number. [_—_————_—____— —___—_§— Number. 
Years. Months. Years. Months. 
| 

IL — ia cS | —- Lie 
LL 1 | 8 V5 1 4() 
am 2 16 BS 2 | 23 
ie 3 24 13 3 im 
ia 4 i pik 13 4 16 
im 9) Tf wD > ie 
I1 | 6 A) 13 6 13 
11 7 13 3 7 th 
11 8 14 13 8 8 
11 9 14 13 !) 3 
ial | 10 7 13 10 8 
Ny | TP 9 13 Et 5 
12 | = 4 14 = 43 
12 if 5) 14 ip 13 
Ly 2 6 14 2 5 
12 O 4 14 3 | LI 
Wee 4 3 14 4 13 
12 i) 6 14 5 7 
12 6 7 14 6 3 
a2 i 3 14 i me 
12 Ps) it 14 3 2 
12 9 4 14 S) o 
12 10 2 14 10 5 
ie 11 iL 14 i 4 
13 eae 11 15 zee 3 
1D l t 15 il 3 
id 2 4 15 2 if 
y 105} 3 1 15 3 3 
dh 4 2 15 4 uh 
13 5 1 15 ai 2 
ie) 6 a 19 6 2 
13 8 ir 15 7 5) 
13 8) 2 ies 8 2 
ta 10 iL 15 | ) 2 
13 ik i 15 | 10 6 
| Over 16 | — 5 
DOUBLER acc Php 241 TOtalie... 416 


“It is impossible to give with any accuracy any ratio between the total number employed 
“and those employed for the first time, but I would note that of all the children examined 
“more than one half had never been examined before, and there does not seem to have been 
“ the haste to obtain employment as soon as they were 11 years of age that from experience I 


“should have anticipated ; this may in some cases have been due to their inability to attain 


“the required standard, but not, I think, to any great extent. Between 13 years and 13 years 
“1 month there is a sudden increase, due to those seeking work who have not previously 


“ attained the standard. 


“ Young persons are more inclined to migrate from one mill to another than are children, 
“and the number examined (1833) will not include more than 1500 individuals, and probably 


“not so many ; of these, 416 had never worked before, and a large proportion of these had 


“ been attending school till they were 13 years of age. Of the 416, 260 were qualified to work 
“as young persons chiefly owing to previous due attendance at school; very few, I regret to 
“say, produced a ‘standard’ certificate. Then at 14 years there is a marked increase of 


“numbers; boys and girls who have no standard or attendance qualifying for full time em- 


“ ployment, the common excuse being that they had not been strong enough to go to school 
“even half-time; these cases are much more frequently met with in some portions of my 


district than in others. 


Robson's Act. 


Protection of 
Children 
Acts. 


Prosecutions. 
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“It must not be assumed from the above observations that all those young persons who- 
“ gommenced work after attaining the age of 14 had no education qualification, though such 
“ qualification is uncommon in those who commence work at 14 years of age and within a 
“ short time of attaining that age.” 


Dr. T. F. Young (Bootle).—*“ I have been enabled, owing to the consideration of employers, 
“to allow cases to remain at work who otherwise would necessarily have been refused. In the 
“ ease of saw mills, chronic bronchitive children have been removed from the saws and dusty 
“parts of the employment to messenger boys or other employment that would agree with 
“them. In the case of the large percentage of anzemics, the Diamond Match Company and 
“ Messrs. Johnson’s Dye Works, who are large employers of female labour, keep iron pills - 
“suggested by me, and the matron supplied them at my suggestion; and other cases, of 
“‘ defective vision, have been sent for eye treatment to the hospitals. 


‘* At the match workrooms the dentist is busy fixing mouths, and no case is admitted without 
‘‘ my inspection. 


“ The hard and fast rejection being in many cases productive of great hardship (as 10 work, 
‘‘ with many of these young people, was synonymous with food, and not to work with hunger,) 
“ T have to express my great satisfaction with the hearty and ready manner employers entered 
“into the matter, and changed hands round so as to put stronger hands to the heavier work 
“ and relieve the weaker. 


The Elementary Education (School Attendance) Act (1893) Amendment Act, 1899, | 
came into force on January Ist, 1900. The effect of this Act is to raise from eleven to- 
twelve years the minimum age at which a child may, by bye-law made by a local authority 
under the Education Acts, be allowed to obtain a total or partial exemption from the 
obligation to attend school, subject to a proviso that children who, on the lst January 
next, are already wholly or partially exempt shall not be affected. In factories and work- 
shops in England and Wales it is now unlawful for the occupier to take into employment 
any child below the age of twelve in such a manner as to prevent the child from full time 
attendance at school in accordance with the bye-laws in force in the district in which the 
child resides (section 2, Elementary Education (School Attendance) Act, 1893); and it 
becomes the duty of H.M. Inspectors, under section 7 of the Elementary Education 
Act, 1876, to enforce the observance of this provision by the occupiers of factories and 
workshops. At present the change does not extend to Scotland or Ireland. 


As regards the Protection of Children Acts, the number of children respecting whom 
licences were received, under section 3 of the 1894 Act, was 368 (as compared with 448 
in 1898, and 570 in 1897, and 375 in 1896). It will be seen from the following table 
that the conditions of the licence were not observed in 32 cases. In these cases the 


Inspectors at their visits pointed out the irregularities to the managers, and gave the 
necessary instructions :— 





























No. of 
No. of No. of Licences 
Description. children Licences | conditions of 
Licensed. granted. which were 
not observed. 
Theatres, Music Halls, &e. 40. 6 a 
For one performance only in ... 
Schools, &c. —..... ibe A y3 8 1 — 
Theatres, Music Halls, &c. 319 172. 32 
For two or more performances in 
Schools, &e. ... a is 1 1 —_ 
Totals cP he aa fe 368 180 32 
np ee a 
Prosecutions were rather fewer than in the previous year :— 
Se 
Prosecutions. 1897. | 1898. 169955 
Persons prosecuted... 1,580 1,603 1,541 
Groups of cases 1,998 2,043 1,954 
Cases ... : nee je xt 3,918 3,694 3,074 
ee i 
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Out of the 3,574 “cases,” 3,406 ended in conviction, 84 were withdrawn on payment of 
costs, and 84 were dismissed. 


Details with regard to all these prosecutions are given in Tables 15 to 20, at the end of Pevaities. 
this volume. The proportion of cases dismissed, always a small one, was exceptionally 
small in 1899, but on the other hand the average penalty was lower than in the previous 
year : 
——— eee NE 




















| | 
Average Costs 
i ae ia Foul relitiert | in bai Case 

Vat Vithdre Cases J where 
Year. Convictions, on Pavuieik Disraiscod, | pana of Amount of ga Ree Conviction or 
of Costs. enalties, Costs. Ganvichonmi. mae renyel on 

ayment o 
ensued, Costs ensued, 
| 
(1.) (2.) (3.) (4,) (5.) (6.) (7.) (8.) 

; Me £ Sas £ Saas Ue Sie sew: Eee S506 G; 
SOD) | vs00 Ss ere 3,038 63 87 2,041 12 O LOS is (BS an 0 Us 8 
SIO... Ae ae 3,174 82 85 TOS ome) 1,329 18 7 GO Laer 0 8 2 
SOT. AnG ee 3,359 69 90 ZALOT SLST LO esi (a 10) Oi ase al Oga.s 3 
S98. 1c rig S06 3,501 47 106 2,727 3). | WE Oars, OW) sy 0 8 6 
1899 we -- a | 8,406 84 84 2,903 6 0| 1,419 19 3 014 8 08 2 














In an appendix, at p. 58, in continuation of the record introduced in the last annual oe com- 
report, particulars are given of the 34 “ penal compensation” cases, under section 82,1878, 77°" 
which occurred in 1899. 


Six cases were decided on appeal, but only three of them settled any new point of Appeal cases. 
importance. These are reported at length at p. 32. Reference is made elsewhere to the 
Truck cases at Dungloe, still pending. Another important case now under appeal, 
mentioned in the Report of the Principal Lady Inspector, bears upon the question of 
sanitary accommodation in factories and workshops. 


Within the Factory Department important changes have taken place, in 1899 and at ae im 
the commencement of 1900, in pursuance of the recommendations of the Factory Staff en 


Committee. 


The staff has been increased on both the inspecting and clerical sides. Particulars of sag. 
the former are given below :— 


Additions to Staff, 1899—1900. 











7 Recommended by Already Appointed 
ae Committee. (April 1900). 

Deputy Chief Inspector ... a: Su mAs es aad | 1 it 
Engineering Adviser... ae ar me oe ee J) 1 
Lady Inspector : 1 1 
Inspectors of Ist and 2nd Class... At ae ide se 4 4 
Junior Inspectors ... ye Pe ne Se uss ee 10 ro 
Inspectors’ Assistants... =: me ey oe ee 10t . 5 
Assistant Examiner of Particulars wae A or oe 1 i 

| 28 20 

i etd Ah a a al A ie ae Sle 








* Remaining vacancies now being filled. ) ‘ 
+ These and one of the former 25 assistants are intended to act also as clerks in certain of the local offices, 


+ Temporary arrangements have been made, as explained below, 


ag + 


Districts. 


Duties. 


Forms, 
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The appointment of the Medical Inspector dates from 1898. 


The divisions and districts have been re-arranged, with the result shown in Table Qa. 
The divisions are increased from four to five, and their boundaries, formerly arbitrary, 
now follow those of counties. 


In the words of the Committee’s report, the old distribution of districts for the purposes 
of the administration of the Factory Acts “ originated when the Acts only applied to 
textile factories ; it was extended to meet the case of non-textile factories ; then workshops 
were taken in; and more recently docks, laundries, and other places have been included. 
From time to time alterations have been made, but the distribution of districts as a whole 
has never been considered. The districts, in consequence, present many inequalities which 
cannot be justified by geographical or other considerations. They are in almost all cases 
ill-defined, very rarely following the line either of county boundaries or of the 
boundaries of minor local authorities. This last is a serious defect now that the Inspectors _ 
have so largely to work in co-operation with local sanitary authorities. In some cases 
large industrial centres such as Birmingham and Oldham fall partly in one and partly in 
another district, with the result that even in the same town there may be a lack of 
uniformity in the administration of the Acts.” : 


The practical inconvenience of ill-defined boundaries has hampered the Inspectors in 
their relations with the certifying surgeons, the inspectors of other branches of the public 
service, coroners, magistrates, officers of school and sanitary authorities, manufacturers and 
operatives, and the public generally. This difficulty has now been removed. 


In the new order of things there are 42 districts in place of 41, and although in defining 
these it has sometimes been necessary to intersect counties, the boundaries still follow those 
of unions and the areas of sanitary authorities. 


There has also been some readjustment of the duties of the several branches of the 
staff, and improvements in methods. Only a few of the more important need be mentioned. 
here. 


Laundries and milliners’ and dressmakers’ workshops within a defined area in the West 
London District (Table 24) are placed under the care of one of the Lady Inspectors, acting 
under the direction of the Principal Lady Inspector. 


A considerable part of the routine duties under the Cotton Cloth Factories Act has been 
assigned to the District Inspectors, and the Inspector in charge of that branch no longer 
has a special Junior Inspector associated with him. 


The Textile Particulars branch has been strengthened by provisional arrangements 
whereby the Inspector in charge of the Blackburn district renders a certain amount of 
assistance to the Examiner of Particulars ; and the assistant to the Inspector in charge of 
the South Wales district gives a portion of his time to the inspection of Welsh textile 


factories and workshops for the purposes of section 40, 1895, under the direction of the 
Examiner of Particulars. 


The rearrangement of districts has, in accordance with the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions, been accompanied by revision of the local offices. | 


Progress has been made with the very necessary work of revision and simplification of 
the many statutory and other forms required in the administration of the Factory Acts. 
One of the most important improvements in this direction was the substitution of a simpler 
and more explanatory form for the occupiers’ overtime reports, of which some 175,000 are 
received each year. At the same time arrangements were made for supplying them without 
charge and franking them for postal purposes, so that they can be sent by the occupier 
direct to the inspector at his local address, and not as hitherto to the Home Office to be 


forwarded. In the office of the Principal Lady Inspector card-registers have been intro~ 


duced, and with success. 3 


ne 
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Another change of some importance has been the transfer of the duty of 


compiling the ofticial statistics of accidents and industrial poisoning and humidity 
returns from the local to the central staff, thereby giving relief to the former and 
ensuring greater accuracy and uniformity in treatment. Except in the north-western 
division, however, the old arrangement as to accident reports remained in force until 
the end of 1899. 


Similarly the districts assigned to the certifying surgeons in the United Kingdom, 
over 2,000 in number, are being defined in terms of area and no longer by 
mere lists of factories. Where practicable the boundaries of sanitary areas are 
followed, and failing these, parish boundaries, main roads, or other well marked 
lines. This work has been going on since 1897, as ee arose. In 1899 the 
number of appointments vacated was 189—37 by death, 151 by resignation, and one 
for other reasons. The districts were revised, and 198 new appointments were made. 
Since December 1899 all vacancies and appointments have been announced in the 
London Gazette. 


A revised code of instructions to certifying surgeons was issued in 1899. Indirectly 
they are now brought into closer relation with the District Inspectors by a new arrange- 
ment, whereby all reports of accidents and industrial poisoning pass through the hands 
of the latter. 


Sixty-three certifying surgeons failed to make the annual report requir ed by section 19, 
1891. Six of the omissions were accounted for by death or resignation, while 20 or 
more of the defaulters were Poor Law Medical Officers acting @x officio under section 71, 
1878, and probably had few, if any, positive items to report. The remaining 87 held the 
appointment on the usual footing @, and in a few instances, where no satisfactor y explana- 
tion was forthcoming, it became necessary to cancel the appointment. It is not probable 
that the few returns ultimately missing could affect very materially the figures given in 


Table 4 and elsewhere. 


In connection with the Fourth Annual Return of Persons Employed, collected during 
1899, upwards of 240,000 applications were issued to occupiers of factories and workshops. 
In this return it is sought to distinguish the persons under 14 years of age employed as 
full timers. For failure to make the returns, prosecutions were ‘ordered in 68 instances, 
of which 65 ended in conviction, two were dismissed, and the remaining one was 
withdrawn on payment of costs. 


There were 29,660 new entries upon the registers. This number, which is in advance 
ot those of 1898 and 1897, is made up of 354 new textile factories, 9,926 non-textile 
factories, and 19,380 workshops. Erasures and other corrections amounted to more than 


20,000. 


The number of factories on the district registers increased by 3,716 to 91,571, and 
workshops by 4,583 to 134,185. These figures include laundries, of which 166 with 
power and 149 without power were added in 1899, making totals of 1 267 and 5,508 
respectively. There were also added, under section 23, 1895, the names o of 242 oce upiers 
of docks, wharves, and quays, and 17 warehouses, raising the totals to 1 99S and 3.929% 
For men- -workshops and He “buildings” and other places brought under the Acts for 
certain purposes by section 23 (2), no figures can be given. 


During the year a large number of factories and workshops adjacent to mines and 
quarries, hitherto inspected for the purposes of the Factory Acts by H.M. Inspectors of 
Mines, were transferred to the charge of the Inspectors of this Department. 


At the end of the year the number of places under Special Rules was 7,515, as shown 
in Table 5. Since that time further changes have taken place, and among them the 
Arbitration Rules of October, 1898, have been substituted for those of May, 1898, in 
115 additional earthenware and china factories. 
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The reports received from the several districts show that the Inspectors had occasion 
to attend an increased number of inquests in 1899, distributed as stated below :— 


Attendances of H.M. Inspectors at Inquests, 1899. 








i ST 
| 
DISTRICT. | NUMBER. DISTRICT, NUMBER. DISTRICT. NUMBER. 
| P | 
1. Dundee | 8 14. Salford .. cs ae 16 28. Birmingham No. Z.. 12 
la. Aberdeen .. | 4 15. Manchester... 36 42 29. Worcester af ds 3 
2. Glasgow .. .. .-. 15 16, + BOLO, oe ae kee 10 30. Wales:.'-4i, ir) ce 56 
3. Edinburgh om col _ 17. Liverpool.. & ae 92 31. Peterborough .. a _ 
4. Belfast ae Hh a 5 is. Ashton-under-Lyne 5 32. Norwich .. FS He 10 
5. Dublin BTR A Ss 5 19. Stockport heal 5 33. East Metropolitan .. 53 
6. Newcastle-on-Tyne | 69 20. Sheffield .. a ae 40 34. Central Metropolitan 15 
7. Preston ate ys San 23 21. Nottingham .. ats | 10 35. West Metropolitan .. 30 
8. Blackburn ae cf 13 22. Leicester.. .. .. | 6 36. Bristol wa). cae Uo aes 
9. Leeds io, Mes . 33 23. Stafford .. ee] {iiy <as 37. South Metropolitan.. 70 
10. Bradford .. AS Fe 37 24. Walsall .. -. ¥ 26 37a.Brighton .. ne ee 8 
11. Huddersfield .. ae 18 25. Wolverhampton _... | 17 38. Southampton... ae 8 
12. Burnley... Xe F 6 26. Northampton .. sie | a 39. Plymouth .. a “a 4: 
13. Rochdale .. as Ba 14 27. Birmingham WNo.1.. 20 Total .. ae sh 855 








eee 


Some indication of the amount and annual increase of the routine work under the 
Factory Acts is given in Table 6 by the number of formal statutory notices received from 
occupiers. The total for 1899 was 314,158, as compared with 277,258 in 1898. 

Many of the reports, general and special, to which reference has been made are accom- 
panied by sketches and photographs. Some of these are reproduced here, but it would be 
impracticable to insert more than a limited number without adding unduly to the bulk 
and cost of the Annual Report. They will, however, be made available for the information 
of the staff. 


For the moment the alteration in district arrangements, entailing as it necessarily does 
the compilation of new registers and the issue of many thousands of additional notices, 
has increased the strain upon the staff, but the effect of the recent accession of 
strength and of the amendment of methods which is still in progress is to make the 
Factory Department better able to cope with the responsibilities devolving upon it, which 
even in the absence of fresh legislation increase in volume and complexity every year. 


I have, &c., 
ARTHUR WHITELEGGE. - 
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APPENDIX I. 


Orders and Certificates of the Secretary of State. 


Five Orders concerning factories and workshops were issued in 1899, apart from those 
affecting Government factories only. 








Date of 
Subject. Act & Section. | = 
Order. Operation. 
~ 1.—Edge-Tool Warehouses— | 

Separate period of employment ons OU, LOCOS penal a elouds, i = Keb, 151899. 
2 —Mercurial Poisoning— 

Notification bts a ae . | 8. 29, 1895.:| March 27, 1899. May 1, 1899. 
3.—Washing of Bottles for Fruit Preserving— 

Overtime ... bi eh wy see! | BS D9, L878. June 28, 1899. July 1, 1899. 
4,—Spinning of Artificial Silk— 

Separate meal hours 4 fh om ees Lolo, July 20, 1899. August 1, 1899. 
5.—Flax, Hemp, and Jute— 

- Separate meal hours... sae set ae OL OLO( O: Sept.6, 1899. Octe 11899: 














The following processes were certified by the Secretary of State under Section 8 of the Act of 1891 
as being dangérous or injurious to health :-— 


Description of Processes. | Date of Certificate. 





The processes of sorting, willeying, washing, combing, Nov. 28, 1899. 
and carding wool, goat-hair, and camel-hair, and 
processes incidental thereto. 











Edge-Tool Warehouses (Separate Period of Employment). 


Section 42 and the first part of Schedule 3 of the 1878 Act permitted the 8 to 8 
period of employment in the warehouses of non-textile factories. The 1895 Act, while 
legalising that period in non-textile factories as a whole, repealed s. 42, 1878, with the 
result that in warehouses the former sanction was continued only if the same hours were 
adopted for the factory as a whole. 


It was represented to the Secretary of State that in consequence of this new restriction 
the manufacturers of edged tools were hampered unnecessarily, since the goods taken to 
the warehouse at the end of the day could not be finished (7.¢., polished, cleaned, and 
wrapped up) the same night, but had to be left untouched until the next day, thus 


incurring danger of rusting. 

The Secretary of State being satisfied, upon enquiry, that in this case permission to fix 
separate periods of employment was needed, and could properly be granted, made an order 
in the following terms :— 


Whereas by Section 39 of the Factory and Workshop Aci, 1895 (58 & 59 Vict. cap. 37), it is 
enacted that the Secretary of State may, by Order made in accordance with Section 65 of the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1878 (41 & 42 Vict. cap. 16), direct, with respect to any class of 
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factories or workshops, that different branches or departments of work carried on in the same 
factory or workshop shall, for all or any of the purposes of the Factory Acts, be treated as if 
they were different factories or workshops : , 


I, the Right Honourable Sir Matthew White Ridley, Baronet, one of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State, by this Order made in pursuance of the above-mentioned sections, direct, 
with respect to the factories and workshops named in the schedule to this Order, that a part of 
any such factory or workshop which is @ warehouse not used for any manufacturing process 
or handicraft, and in which persons are solely employed in polishing, cleaning, wranping or 
packing wp goods, may, so far as regards the PERIOD OF EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN, YOUNG 
PERSONS AND WOMEN, be treated as if it were a different factory or workshop, subject to the 


following conditions :— 
(1.) (a) Such part must consist of a separate room or separate rooms ; 
(b) Such part must be under separate and distinct management ; 
(c) No person who is employed in such part may be employed in any other part of the 
factory or workshop. 

(2.) Such part shall have a separate notice (Special Exception Notice) under Section 66 of 
the Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, affixed therein ; and a copy of every such notice 
must be sent to the Inspector. 

(3.) Such part shall have a separate notice (Period of Employment Notice) under Section 19 
of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, affixed therein. 


(4.) The occupier of the factory or workshop must obtain from the Inspector, and must hold, 
a certificate that in his opinion, having regard to all the circumstances of the case, the 
separation of such part from the rest of the factory or workshop, and the arrangements 
for carrying out the above conditions, are satisfactory, and such certificate shall cease to 
be of any effect on the expiration of one week after the Inspector shall have served on 
the uccupier notice in writing that the separation and arrangements aforesaid are no 
longer satisfactory. 


This Order shall come into effect on the 1st day of February, 1899. 
M. W. RIDLEY. 


Home Office, Whitehall, 
19th January, 1899. 


Mercurial Poisoning. 


Cases of mercurial poisoning having been observed in various workshops, more 
especially those of furriers and philosophical instrument makers, it was found to be 
necessary to secure notification of these, on the same footing as anthrax and poisoning by 
lead, phosphorus, or arsenic. The Secretary of State has power to extend the provisions 
of s. 29, 1895, to other forms of poisoning contracted in a factory or workshop, making 
them reportable by the occupier and also by medical practitioners ; and an Order was > 
made in the following terms :— 

Whereas section 29 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1895, contains certain provisions for 


the notification to the Chief Inspector of Factories of cases of lead, phosphorus, or arsenical 
poisoning, and of anthrax contracted in factories and workshops ; 


And whereas by sub-section (4) of that section it is enacted that ‘the Secretary of State 
may by Order made in accordance with section sixty-five of the principal Act apply the 
provisions of this section to any other disease occurring in a factory or workshop, and thereupon 
this section and the provisions referred to therein shall apply accordingly ” ; 


Now I, the Right Honourable Sir Matthew White Ridley, Baronet, one of Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State, do by this Order made in pursuance of the above-recited — 
enactment apply the provisions of the said section 29 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 18995, — 
to all cases of mercurial poisoning occurring in any factory or workshop. 


This Order shall come into force on the 1st day of May, 1899. 
M. W. RIDLEY. 


Home Office, 
27 March, 1899. 


OS ee Pee 


Washing of Bottles for Fruit-preserving (Overtime). 


It having been decided that—contrary to the former practice of the department—the 
washing of bottles before delivery to jam factories and other works where they are used 
must be regarded as a process of adaptation for sale within the meaning of the Acts, 
even if there be no other manufacturing process on the premises, application was made | 
to the Secretary of State for permission to work overtime under s. 53, 1878. The- 
grounds assigned were that bottles for fruit-preserving purposes had to be supplied 


: 


in large quantities at certain seasons, that the dates of delivery could not always be- 
> 


be hg 
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fixed tong beforehand, that the washing had to be done very shortly before the time of 
actual delivery, that overtime under s. 53 was allowed in several similar cases, and 
would presumably have been extended to this process also had it been intended to bring 
it under the Acts at all, and lastly that the same process when carried on in the fruit- 
preserving factory itself came within the wider exemption of s. 56, 1878, which permits 
considerably more overtime than is possible under s,. 53. 


The Secretary of State. being satisfied after enquiry that ordinary overtime was needed 


and could properly be granted, made the following Order :— 


Whereas section 53 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, as amended by sections 14 
and 37 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1895, contains a special exception to the effect that 
the regulations of the Act with respect to the employment of women shall not prevent the. 
employment, in the non-textile factories and workshops or parts thereof and warehouses to 
which the exception applies, of women during a period of employment beginning at 6 a.m. 
and ending at 8 p.m., or beginning at 7 a.m. and ending at 9 p.m., or beginning at 
8 am. and ending at 10 p.m., if they are employed in accordanee with the following 
conditions, namely : 


(1.) There shall be allowed to every such woman for meals during the period of 
employment not less than two hours, of which half-an-hour shall be after five 
o’clock in the evening ; and 


(2.) Any such woman shall not be so employed on the whole for more than three days in 
any one week, nor for more than 30 days in any twelve months ; 


And whereas power is given to the Secretary of State to extend such exception to other 
classes of non-textile factories and workshops or parts thereof : 


And whereas it has been proved to my satisfaction that in the class of non-textile factories 
and workshops or parts thereof in which the washing of bottles for use in the preserving of 
fruit is carried on, it is necessary, by reason of press of work arising at certain recurring seasons 
of the year, and of the liability of the business to a sudden press of orders arising from 
unforeseen events, to employ women in the manner authorized by this exception, and that 
such employment will not injure the health of the women affected thereby : 


Now I, the Right Honourable Sir Matthew White Ridley, Baronet, one of Her Majesty’s 


Principal Secretaries of State, by this Order extend such special exception accordingly to 
factories and workshops, or parts thereof, in which the 


WASHING OF BOTTLES FOR USE IN THE PRESERVING OF FRUIT 
is carried on. 


This Order shall come into effect on the Ist day of July, 1899. 
MW. RIDEHY 


Whitehall, 
28th June, 1899. 


Artificial Silk Spinning (Separate Meal Hours). 


It was represented to the Secretary of State that in certain processes in the manufacture 


of artificial silk—an industry new in this country, but carried on abroad—it was necessary 
that the work should be continuous throughout the day, and that the interruption caused 
by the usual intervals for meals would prevent the employment of protected persons, and 
thus seriously hamper the manufacture. On enquiry it was found that the necessity arose 
in spinning only, and that it could be met by allowing the spinners different meal hours, 
so that the requisite attention to the machinery could be given, during their absence, by 
persons ordinarily engaged in other processes. Accordingly an Order was made as 


below :— 


od 


ee 


Whereas the Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, section 52, contains special exceptions to the 
effect that the provisions of the Act which require (a) that all the children, young persons, 
and women employed in a factory or workshop shall have the times allowed for meals at the 
same hour of the day, and (b) that a child, young person, or woman shall not, during any part 
of the times allowed for meals in a factory or workshop, be employed in the factory or the 
workshop, or be allowed to remain in a room in which a manufacturing process or handicraft 
is being carried on, shall not apply in the cases therein referred to; and power is given to the 
Secretary of State to extend. such exceptions to other classes of factories and workshops : 
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And whereas it has been proved to my satisfaction that in the class of factories wherein there 
is carried on the spinning of artificial silk, it is necessary by reason of the continuous nature 
of the process and the special circumstances affecting such class to extend thereto the fore- 
going special exceptions, and that such extension can be made without injury to the health of 
the children, young persons, and women affected thereby : 


Now I, the Right Honourable Sir Matthew White Ridley, Baronet, one of Her Majesty’s. 
Principal Secretaries of State, do by this Order, made under Part IT. of the said Act, extend 
such special exceptions accordingly to factories in which is carried on— 


THE SPINNING OF ARTIFICIAL SILK, 


subject to the following conditions :— 


(1.) One set of meal hours shall be appointed for the children, young persons, and women 
whose ordinary employment in the factory is the spinning of artificial silk; another 
set for all other children, young persons, and women employed in the factory. 


(2.) All children, young persons, and women whose ordinary employment in the factory 
is the spinning of artificial silk, shall have the same hours appointed for their meals, 
and shall not during those hours be employed in the factory, or be allowed to 
remain in a room in which any manufacturing process or handicraft is then 
being carried on. 


(3.) All other children, young persons, and women employed in the factory, shall have the 
same hours appointed for their meals, and shall not during those hours be employed 
in the factory, or be allowed to remain in a room in which any manufacturing 
process or handicraft is then being carried on. 


(4.) In every room in which any child, young person, or woman is employed in the 
spinning of artificial silk, there shall be affixed a complete and accurate list of all 
children, young persons, and women whose ordinary employment in the factory is. 
the spinning of artificial silk, together with a statement of the meal hours appointed 
for them. 


(5.) In every room in which any child, young person, or women is employed in the 
spinning of artificial silk, there shall be at least 1,000 cubic feet of air space to each 
person employed. ; 


This Order shall come into force on the Ist day of August, 1899. 


M. W. RIDLEY. 


Whitehall, 
20th July, 1899. 


Flax, Hemp, and Jute (Separate Meal Hours). 


In flax, hemp, and jute factories dust accumulates on the floor around and under the 
machinery. It is inflammable, and in the case of jute it has been found to contain tetanus 
spores. ‘To reduce the danger of fire, and in the interest of the general health of the 
workers, it is necessary to remove the dust at intervals during the day. While most of 
the sweeping can be done while work is going on, the waste which accumulates under 
the machinery can only be removed with safety while the machines are standing, that 
is, during the meal hours of the ordinary workers. In order to allow of this, in factories 
where women (always few in number) are told off for the purpose, it was necessary to: 
assign to them meal hours different from those of the ordinary workers, and this 
arrangement was legalised by an Order to the following effect :— 


Whereas the Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, section 52, contains special exceptions to the 
effect that the provisions of the Act which require (a) that all the children, young persons, and 
women employed in a factory or workshop shall have the time allowed for meals at the same 
hour of the day, and (b) that a child, young person, or woman shall not, during any part of — 
the times allowed for meals in a factory or workshop, be employed in the factory or the 
workshop, or be allowed to remain in a room in which a manufacturing process or handicraft — 
is being carried on, shall not apply in the cases therein referred to; and power is given to the 
Secretary of State to extend such exceptions to other classes of factories and workshops : 


And whereas it has been proved to my satisfaction that in textile factories in which the 
material used is flax, jute, or hemp, it is necessary by reason of the special circumstances. 
affecting such class of factories to extend thereto the foregoing special exceptions, and that such — 


extension can be made without injury to the health of the children, young persons, and women — 
affected thereby : 
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Now I, the Right Honourable Sir Matthew White Ridley, Baronet, one of Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State, do by this Order, made under Part II. of the said Act, extend 
such special exceptions accordingly to textile factories in which the material used is— 


FLAX, JUTE, OR HEMP, 


subject to the following conditions :— 


(1.) One set of meal hours shall be appointed for the children, young persons, and women 
whose sole employment in the factory is the sweeping and removal of waste from 
the floors, hereinafter referred to as sweepers; another set for all other children, 
young persons, and women employed in the factory. 


(2.) All sweepers shall have the same hours appointed for their meals, and shall not during 
those hours be employed in the factory. 


(3.) All other children, young persons, and women employed in the factory shall have the 
same hours appointed for their meals, and shall not during those hours be employed 
in the factory. 


(4.) At the entrance of the factory there shall be kept posted a complete and accurate list 
_of all sweepers employed in the factory, together with a statement of the meal hours 
appointed for them. 


(5.) In every room in which both sweepers and other persons are employed there shall be 
at least 1,000 cubic feet of air space to each person employed. 


This Order shall come into force on the Ist October, 1899. 
M. W. RIDLEY. 


Whitehall, 6th September, 1899. 


Wool Combing, &c. 


In 1896 Special Rules were established for the sorting of certain dangerous kinds of 
wool and hair, but it was found that many of the reported cases of anthrax arose in 
processes other than sorting. In the Bradford district the necessity of further action was 
recognised by the employers and operatives alike, and after consultation they approached 
the Secretary of State with a view to the establishment of Special Rules supplementary 
to those for wool sorting, covering these other processes which are collectively termed 
wool combing, and include opening, willeying, washing, combing, carding, and other 
incidental modes of handling. These are carried on, sometimes together with, some- 
times apart from, the processes known as sorting. As a preliminary step, the Secretary 
of State declared these processes to be dangerous, by a certificate, the text of which is 
given below. Special Rules were drafted, and the details were under discussion with the 
representatives of the employers and operatives at the close of the year. 


Whereas by section 8 (1) of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1891, it is enacted that :— 


‘‘ Where the Secretary of State certifies that in his opinion any machinery or process or 
particular description of manual labour used in a factory or workshop (other than a domestic 
workshop) is dangerous or injurious to health, or dangerous to life or limb, either generally 
or in the case of women, children, or any other class of persons, or that the provision for the 
admission of fresh air is not sufficient, or that the quantity of dust generated or inhaled in 
any factory or workshop is dangerous or injurious to health, the chief inspector may serve on 
the occupier of the factory or workshop a notice in writing, either proposing such special 
rules or requiring the adoption of such special measures as appear to the chief inspector to be 
reasonably practicable, and to meet the necessities of the case.” 


Now I, the Right Honourable Sir Matthew White Ridley, Baronet, one of Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State, do hereby certify that in my opinion the processes of sorting, 
willeying, washing, combing, and carding wool, goat-hair and camel-hair, and processes 
incidental thereto, are dangerous or injurious to health. 

M. W. RIDLEY. 


Whitehall, 28th November, 189%. 
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APPENDIX IL. 


APPEAL CASES, 1899. 


1. Graves v. Duncan. 
HIGH CouRT OF JUSTICIARY, March 17th, 1899. 
Before the Lord Justice-General, Lord Adam, and Lord Kinnear. 
[Scottish Law Reports, Vol. XXXVI, p. 490.] 


Justiciary cases—Factory Acts—Employment as Superintendent—Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1878 (41 Vict. c. 16), section 94. 


The provisions of the Factory and Workshops Acts with regard to the employment of 
women apply not only to women actually engaged in any manufacture, but also to those 
employed in accessory capacities, such as a superintendent. 


A woman was employed by A as the superintendent of a millinery establishment. She 
was mistress of her own hours, and could go and come as she pleased. In a prosecution 
under the Factory and Workshop Acts, held that she was “employed” by A within the 
meaning of section 94 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1878. 


This was a case stated for appeal by the Sheriff-Substitute of Ayrshire at Kilmarnock (Hall) 
in a complaint at the instance of Robert Ernest Graves, Inspector of Factories, against Robert 
Duncan, draper and milliner, Saltcoats, Ayrshire, charging him with a contravention of the 
Factory and Workshop Acts, 1878 to 1895, particularly sections 10, 13,and 15 of the Act of 1878, 
and section 16 of the Act of 1895. 


The following facts were found proved :— 


“The Respondent carries on a small business as a draper and milliner at 86, Dockhead Street, 
Saltcoats, the premises consisting of a front saleshcp and a back shop used as a workroom. 
Between ten and half-past ten o’clock p.m. on 26th November 1898 two of the Assistant 
Inspectors of Factories found the said Mary Johnston leaving the back shop and coming into 
the front shop. The back shop had work materials in it, but there was no evidence of work 
having been recently carried on in it. 


“The back shop is the only place in the premises in which there is a fireplace, and was used 
for retiring to when no sales were going on in the shop. The only work Miss Johnston had 
done that day was to trim a hat. A notice was exhibited in the back shop that the hours of 
employees were from 10 a.m., to 10 p.m. with two hours off for meals. Miss Johnston had been 
in the shop from 9 o’clock a.m., with two hours off for meals. In March 1898 the respondent 
had had a serious illness, and as his wife had no knowledge of the business, Miss Johnston had 
been appointed manageress of the business at a fixed wage per week, together with a share in 
the whole profits of the business, however derived, amounting to 10 per cent. thereof. Since 
March 1898 she had superintended the business generally, bought the goods therefor, was. 
mistress of her own hours, and could go and come as she chose.” 


The Sheriff found that in these circumstances she could not be considered an employee in 
the sense of the Factory Acts, and found the charge not proven. 


By section 94 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, employment is defined as follows :— 
“A child, young person, or woman who works in a factory or workshop, whether for wages or 
not, either in a manufacturing process or handicraft, or in cleaning any part of the factory or 
workshop used for any manufacturing process or handicraft, or in cleaning or oiling any 
portion of the machinery, or in any other kind of work whatsoever incidental to or connected 
with the manufacturing process or handicraft, or connected with the article made, or otherwise: 
the subject of the manufacturing process or handicraft therein, shall, save as is otherwise 
provided by this Act, be deemed to be employed therein within the meaning of this Act.” 


The question of law stated was—‘‘ Whether in the circumstances stated the said Mary 
Johnston was employed by the respondent within the meaning of the Factory and Workshop. 
Acts. 1878 to 1895.” 


Argued for the Appellant—The Sheriff was wrong in holding that there was no employment 
here. Employment in the ordinary meaning of the word there clearly was, and section 94 of 
the Factory and Workshop Act, 1878 (quoted supra), gave a very wide definition of persons who: 
were to be held as employed. Under that section it did not matter whether wages were paid 
or not, and therefore the provisions here for payment by a share in the profits did not take the 
manageress outside the Act. The policy of the Act was to throw upon the employer the duty 
of seeing that its limits were observed ; he was therefore responsible even where, as here, the 
person employed was “ mistress of her own hours.”—Coltman v. Roberts (1896), L.R., 1 Q.B. 
457; Pior v. Slaithwaite Spinning Company (1898), L.R. 1 Q.B. 881. 
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Argued for the Respondent—There was here no employment within the meaning of the Act, 
beeause (a) section 94 (quoted supra) in defining employment restricts the word to cases where 
there was the element of manual work, excluding foremen and managers ; and (6) the Act did 
not apply to cases where the employer could not prevent the employee working.—Robinson v. 
Melville, July 14, 1890, 2 Wh. 511. 


Lord Justice-General.—The first point to consider is what was the business here, and the 
answer is that it was a millinery business. The place was in consequence a workshop, and 
Miss Johnston was employed in that place, her employment being that of manageress. It 
appears that her duty being that of manageress it is argued that she is not employed within the 
meaning of the Factory and Workshop Acts. But it seems to be clear that section 94 cf the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, is applicable to two classes of persons, those actually engaged 
in the work or handicraft carried on, and those engaged in capacities accessory to that work. 
Accordingly it appears to me that a girl clerk employed in a factory wou!d fall under the 
terms of that section, and in like manner, although in this case Miss Johnston was acting as 
manageress, I think she was an employee within the meaning of the Acts. The fact that her 
remuneration was to some extent of the nature of a percentage on the profits has.no bearing on 
the case, because section 94 expressly states that the Acts shall be applicable whether wages 
are paid or not. All we have to do here is to answer the question put to us; we have nothing 
to do with the merits or demerits of the case otherwise, and I think we should answer the 
question in the affirmative. 


Lord Adam and Lord Kinnear concurred. 
The Court answered the question in the case in the affirmative, and sustained the appeal. 


Counsel for the Appellant—Solicitor General Dickson, Q.C., J. Wilson, A.D., Agent, 
W. J. Dundas, W.S., Crown Agent. 


_ Counsel for the Respondent—Guthrie, Q.C., Cooper, Agent, George A. Munroe, S.S.C. 


2. Shinner v. Root. 


This case, the first arising under Special Rules tor Dangerous Trades which has been 
carried to appeal, was heard in the Queen’s Bench Divisional Court, by Mr. Justice Ridley 
and Mr. Justice Darling, on November 4th,1899. The circumstances are explained in 
the following report. ‘The Respondents did not appear. 


‘ Shinner v. Root. 
HIGH Court of JUSTICE.—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Before Mr. Justice Ridley and Mr. Justice Darling. 


Mr. Sutton.—I appear for the Appellant, who is an Inspector of Factories, and the 
Respondents carry on business at Bradford. They were summoned for not observing certain 
special rules under the Factory Acts made by the Secretary of State. I think I ought to read 
the case, as they are not represented. The first part is quite formal, stating the fact that the 
Respondents were summoned under the section that I have called attention to, and that the 
Appellant was dissatisfied, and so forth, and then they go on, and this is important :—“ At the 
hearing of the said information it was proved before us, and admitted, that the Respondents 
had, on the day in question, opened certain bales of Persian locks in a room not separate and 
distinct.” I will now read the two rules referred to :—‘: Wool sorting. Duties of occupiers. 
(1) Bales of wool or hair shall, whenever opened for the purpose of being sorted, be so opened 
by men skilled in judging of the quality and condition of the material. (2) All Alpaca, 
Pelitan, Cashmere, Persian, and Camel Hair shall be opened over a fan with a downward 
draught, in a room specially set apart for the purpose, separate and distinct from any sorting 
room, and from any room in which work (other than opening) is carried on.” ‘The object 
being you see, my Lords, that when these particular classes of wool—Pelitan, Cashmere, and so 
on—are opened for the purpose of sorting, they shall be opened over a fan with a downward 
draught, the object being by the draught to draw away from the faces of the workers in sorting 
this deleterious dust, which sometimes unhappily has amongst it this anthrax bacillus. Now, 
your Lordships see the view the learned Magistrate took. “ At the hearing of the said informa- 
tion it was proved before us, and admitted, that the Respondents had, on the day in question, 
opened certain bales of Persian locks in a room not separate and distinct as mentioned in the 
rules. There is no definition of the word ‘ Persian’ in the rules—ncthing to show whether 
wool or hair, or both, or what other material is intended. If Persian wool is intended, there is 
nothing to show whether it means only the raw material in the fleece or whether it includes 
manufactured products which have previously been opened, washed, sorted, or otherwise dealt 
with. A sample of the material in question was produced in Court by the Appellant and 
admitted to be a fair sample. The Justices on the Bench ”__T ask attention to this—*“ had 
knowledge of their own on the subject, and came to the conclusion that the sample was not 
part of a fleece in its raw and dangerous state, but was what is known in the trade as locks, that 
is, small pieces of material which had been pulled from the fleeces and had probably previously 
been cleansed and sorted, and had been used probably as stuffing for mattresses abroad. The 
Respondent contended that the rule in question applied to opening out fleeces for the purpose 
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of being sorted, and to getting rid of the dangerous dust and objectionable matter, and did not 
apply to opening out bales of locks which had been previously dealt with as hereinbefore 
stated. The Appellant, on the other hand, contended that the rule applied to the mere opening 
of bales of Persian, whether in the raw state or not. If the Appellant’s contention is correct, 
and the rule applies merely to opening the bales and not to the opening out the fleeces, this 
difficulty is created, that a person might, by merely opening the bale by cutting the string say 
that he had complied with the rule, and he would then be at liberty to take the fleeces into 
the sorting room and open them out, with all the dust and dirt, and thus create the very 
mischief which the rule is intended to prevent. We were of opinion that the rule applied to 
the dangerous process of opening the fleece, and not to the comparatively harmless, if not 
entirely harmless, process of opening bales of locks, which by their previous treatment must 
have got rid of the dangerous dust and dirt, and we therefore dismiss the summons.” Then 
it says :—“ The question of law arising in the above statement for the opinion of the Court is 
(1) whether the rule in question applies to the opening of bales of Persian locks or not? If 
the Court shall be of opinion that the said information was legally and properly dismissed, 
then the order of dismissal is to stand; but if the Court should be of opinion to the contrary, 
then the Court is humbly solicited to remit the case to the said Stipendiary Magistrate and 


Justices with the opinion of the Court thereon, or make such other order as to the Court may 
seem fit.” 


Mr. Justice Darling.—There is nothing about opening a fleece in these rules. 
Mr. Sutton.—Nothing whatever. 

Mr. Justice Darling.—It is opening a bale of hair. 

Mr. Justice Ridley.—It does not say “ bale” even in the second rule. 


Mr. Sutton.—Not at all. Here the Magistrates have taken upon themselves in substance to 
say, We have knowledge that the locks, the shortages from the fleece, are so carefully cleansed 
or sorted abroad, that when they come over here in bales there is no necessity to have these 
precautions. 


Mr. Justice Darling—They only say they probably are. How can you say what probably 
happens in Persia ? , 


Mr. Sutton.—These Justices assume that these people are more careful about it than the 
people in England, and they assume that all proper care has been taken with these locks, 
which may be dangerous, and that they have been cleansed and sorted and come over here 
perfectly harmless. The other point they take is that they are in a difficulty as to the meaning 
of the word “ Persian.” They say they do not understand whether it refers to Persian hair or 
to Persian wool, or what wool is referred to, but that is difficult to distinguish. 





Mr. Justice Ridley.—Wool and hair are difficult to distinguish. . It is hair on a white man’s 
head, but on a negro’s it is called wool. It means either wocl or hair. The Magistrates ought 
to have convicted. There is nobody on the other side, is there ? 


Mr, Sutton.—No, my Lord. 


Mr. Justice Ridley.—I cannot accept the argument they put before us, that thay can from 
their knowledge divide up the rules and say when they are to apply and when they are not. 





Mr. Sutton.—That is a question of imperfect statement. I only mention that because nobody 
is here. The only thing as the case is stated is this question which they refer to, right at the 
end. I only mention this so that no possible point in favour of the Respondent should be 
overlooked. ‘We were of opinion and gave judgment to the effect that—If the Appellant’s 


contention is correct and the rule merely applies to opening the bales and not to opening out 
the fleeces, this difficulty—” 


Mr. Justice Darling.—It seems to me too silly for words, that somebody might say that by — 
cutting the string he opened the bale, and then go and open the bale in another room. 


Mr. Sutton.—i only mention it as nobody is here. I submit the case must go back. 





Mr. Justice Ridley.—I think the case must be remitted, with the intimation of the opinion 
of the Court that the magistrates ought to have convicted. 


3. Snape v. Young. 


|. This case was heard at the Coleraine Crown Sessions on January 6th, 1899. The 
Recorder, His Honour Judge Overend, gave the following decision :— 


This appeal has been brought by James Young against the Garvagh Bench of Magistrates, who 
fined him one guinea for working his flax mill which at the time of working was not being 
kept in conformity with the provisions of the Factory and Workshop Acts, and has at the 
present hearing occupied the greater part of two days. 


It was easily seen, apart from the facts of the case, that nothing could be more important 
or require greater care on the part of the Government officials than that such mills or factories 
should be kept in conformity with the Factory Acts, seeing that there are in Ireland alone 
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about 900 flax scutching mills, and of that number 785 are in the district inspected by 
Mr. Snape, and but very few are provided (certainly not a hundred) with anything in the 
nature of a fan or other mechanical means of ventilation of such a class so as to take away the 
flax dust from the face of the scutcher during the process of scutching. 


To some—indeed to a great extent—the question involved in this case has a bearing on and 
an interest in all the mills in Ireland where fans or other mechanical means of ventilation are 
not put—probably 800 mills and upwards, the owners of which have up to the present time 
continued the scutching process in the old way. But at the same time this particular decision 
relates to James Young’s mill only ; because it is quite obvious that it is possible to ventilate 
that mill so as to take away the dust and other impurities from the face of the scutcher during 
the process of scutching in a variety of ways that skill suggests. 


We have had evidence from mill-owners and others that there are no bad results to the 
scutchers from their inhalation of the flax dust without experiencing any effects; and in the 
same way that there are some mills better ventilated than others, so that the atmosphere is more 
free from dust. ButI take it for granted that there are some scutchers more healthy than others, 
and therefore better fitted to endure inhalation of dust. I intend in the present case to deal 
only with the question of James Young’s mill, and to say how far it is affected by these 
particular Acts of Parliament. These Factory Acts are a re-enactment with greater detail of the 
earlier Acts of Parliament, not so exhaustive in their operation, and when there were not so 
many trades in the country. I do not think there is a better page in the history of Great 
Britain than these Factory and Workshop Acts, which have been brought in and: passed by 
Parliament to prevent child labour in mines; children being employed as Swaps and various 
kinds of such work, and also to provide sanitary accommodation, reasonable and wholesome 
provision for the workers, and to see that they are not being overstrained by labour night and 
day without getting sufficient rest. Taking all these and many other features together, the 
Factory Acts form one of the brightest pages in the history of the United Kingdom. Side by 
side of these Acts we have also got the progress of science as applied to disease. Doctors are 
being turned out year by year better acquainted with disease and the various causes of it. 
And with these it is for the Crown to endeavour, as far as is possible, to prolong and save the 
early lives of factory workers. It is an incalculable benefit to save the life of a single worker 
—perhaps the head of a family, or a boy on whom an amount has been expended in education 
and serving his apprenticeship. If by any such means the life of such workers can be 
prolonged to old age, that is a public benefit. You talk of old-age pensions, but this was even 
something more important to the community. Approaching the Act of Parliament from that 
point alone it not only applies to Young’s mill but to any other factory or workshop in which 
there is mechanical power used. Mr. Horner had admirably shown that there are trades 
which are not very wholesome or healthy for every person to work at—that many can work 
at them without experiencing any ill results therefrom. But it is the great object of the State, 
and that rightly too, to see that the persons who are employed in such factories or mills shall 
do so with the least possible risk to their health or lives, and that their lives shall be 
prolonged as far as is possible. The first part of the 1878 Act opens with the bounden duty, 
with respect to every factory in the United Kingdom, after stating as a first commandment 
that every factory shall be kept cleanly and free from effluvia, &c., &c.; that it shall be 
ventilated in such a manner as to render harmless, as far as it is possible to do so, the 
inhalation of dust generated in the course of working by the workers to an extent that may be 
injurious to their health. 


The magistrates in the lower court fined Mr. Young on the grounds that his flax mill was not 
kept in conformity with that Act, already referred to. Such a state of things must exist before 
the 36th section of the Act applies. Government Inspectors have been appointed by the Crown, 
and they have become of great public service. Under that Act if it appears to the Factory 
Inspector—he is to be the judge—that such inhalation of dust can to a great extent be prevented 
or avoided, he may direct that a fan or other mechanical means of ventilation be provided, and 
if not provided, then that factory is deemed not to be kept in conformity with the Act of 
Parliament, and the owner of such factory is liable to a penalty of a fine not exceeding £10, 
and an order that the factory shall be kept in conformity with the Act. The only other section 
that has any bearing on the case is that of a later Act, which adds to the word dust or other 
impurities, which includes particles of any other matter. The case made by Mr. Lane and 
Mr. Snape is that we (the Crown) have not taken very vigorous action against owners of scutch 
mills from the passing of these Acts until the present time, and that flax mills are going on 
now much the same as they did during the past hundred years, but at the same time we have 
been investigating the matter—we have been trying to find out the best means of preventing 
the inhalation of dust and other impurities by the workers. That I (Mr. Snape) have visited 
Mr. Young’s mill, where flax scutching is carried on, at a time when flax scutching was done ; 
that flax scutching is a process whereby the refuse and decayed vegetable matter is taken away 
from the flax, and that that process creates dust and particles of impurity, and I say that 
that particular matter—the dust and other refuse particles being vegetable matter recently 
rotted, and part of it even then under the process of decay—and we have even had it stated in 
evidence that after the flax goes to the spinning mill there are dust and impurities generated 
from it. That this flax generates dust, and that I (Mr. Snape) saw the dust generated from it 
in Mr. Young’s mill, and that the inhalation of that dust by the scutchers in that mill was 
bound to be injurious to their health as I saw it there. There was no complaint from the 
scutchers in the mill about the dust. Mr. Snape has been an inspector of factories in this and 
many other districts, and has, so to speak, obtained a judicial knowledge of milling processes, 
and I (the Recorder) am perfectly certain that he has no other object in view in applying this 
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Act of Parliament to Mr. Young’s or any other mill in any other way than in accordance with 
the regulations contained in it. He (Mr. Snape) has been seven years in this particular 
district, and was of opinion on visiting Mr. Young’s mill that the dust generated was being 
inhaled to an injurious extent (and there cannot be a doubt about that) by the workers. That 
dust being composed of vegetable matter recently rotted, and some of it yet in a process of decay 
from his (Mr. Snape’s) experience as inspector leaves no doubt but that the inhalation of it is 
injurious to the health of the scutcher as he stands at his work witha partition at his back, one 
before him, and another one at his side, and a twelve-inch blade coming down before him in 
an aperture enough or a little more than allows him to put the flax under the blade; with a 
shaft going at the rate of 320 revolutions per minute, and six blades on that shaft, together 
making 1,920 revolutions per minute—2,000 revolutions per minute these six blades struck that 
flax at the very face of the scutcher—just think of the rapidity of these blades. The object of 
the scutcher in holding the flax under these blades was to get as much dust and other useless 
matter as it was possible to get out of it—the man who scutches and finishes his flax the cleanest 
being considered the best workman. These particles of dust and decayed vegetable matter 
generated from the flax filled the atmosphere of the mill, and adhered to the walls—that fact 
has not been disputed by the defence; more of it adheres to the walls than can be seen 
by the naked eye. I would like to see a photograph of that flax mill in its real light. 
That material is inhaled to a greater or less extent by the scutchers; it gets into their 
nostrils, into their mouths (many a man breathes altogether through his mouth), and 
from his mouth it reaches the bronchial tubes and lungs, and it is a question whether some 
of it does not even reach the stomach. The question we have got to try now is, Was 
the dust generated there, and breathed there, by the workers to an injurious extent? 
Breathing such impurities does not kill the person in a short time, but he sows the 
seeds of disease for years, which shortens his life to a considerable extent. It is well known 
that some men can adapt themselves to certain climates which kill many others, and we have 
had men produced for the defence who gave evidence that they had worked their lifetime in 
scutch mills, in an atmosphere of dust, and were nothing the worse in health. That may be 
quite possible, but on the other hand there may be. and are, others who have worked in flax 
mills once who could not do sonow. We have had the evidence of one such man, young 
John McKafrey, who deposed that dust is generated in the process of scutching, and that he 
suffers from a cough which was brought on by working in the scutch mill. Then we have the 
evidence of this man’s father, who works in the same mill, and who never suffered in the least 
from the effects of the dust, but on this witness being pressed in cross-examination, he 
admitted that he has a brother who was a scutcher at one time, but now unable to pursue that 
occupation because he suffers from chronic asthma ;. which statements go to bear out Dr. 
Morrison’s statement regarding young McKafrey’s disease. John McAleese deposed that he 
worked in a better mill than Mr. Young’s, and admitted that his chest gets stuffed up and his 
breathing affected when he is scutching. Another curious thing about these men is that they 
all admit having suffered gastric disturbances when commencing scutching operations for the 
season. Contrasting the evidence given on behalf of the defence with that of the other side, 
Wm. Stirling, who works in Mr. Stewart’s mill—and in referring to Mr. Stewart’s mill, I must 
say it is pleasing to see the way Mr. Stewart has tried these experiments of clearing the 
atmosphere of his mill. He put the fan up four seasons ago, at a cost of £17, and even that is 
not a large sum of money for a mill-owner to spend to benefit his workers. Well, Stirling 
states that he believes the fan is a benefit to him and the other workers, and that is borne out 
by the medical evidence. A peculiarity about Young’s mill is that the men only work in it 
about three months in the year, and even then their working hours do not exceed five hours 
each day,and one of the workers is under the care of the doctor fora state of health owing to his 
working in that mill for such a short time, a fact which contrasts favourably with the condition 
of the health of the menin Mr. Stewart’s mill previous to the fan being erected there. Turning 
to the scientific evidence, we have had that of Dr. Morrison, who practises in the very district 
where Young’s mill is situated, and who has a public interest in the health of the people of 
that district. From experience Dr. Morrison finds that scutchers are more liable than other 
men to suffer from bronchial diseases. On the 5th of October he visited Young’s mill when it 
was working; it was filled with dust, with which his clothes were covered, although he 
was only there a few minutes, and that the inhalation of the dust produced coughing for 
half an hour after he left. He is also of opinion that the scutchers are bound to inhale 
the dust while working. He also states that there are nine flax mills in his district, 
and about a third of the population work in these mills, and that every four out of 
five such families he has treated some of them for asthma, and these who work 
in mills where there are no fans or other mechanical means of ventilation. That the 
workmen did not suffer from the evil effects of drink in Mr. Stewart’s mill was highly 
attributable to the fact that, in a clean atmosphere, there was not such a craving in men for 
drink ; the cleaner men are kept and improved in their condition the higher they will 
rise in the social scale. The evidence given by Dr. Steele was corroborative of that given by 
Dr. Morrison. Who could doubt the evidence of Dr. Legge ? a gentleman who, just a few 
months ago, had been appointed Head Doctor under the Factory and Workshops Act over 
England, Ireland and Scotland. He (Dr. Legge) never heard before of Mr. Young’s mill, and 
had therefore no interest in the case other than to do right as a public servant. His 
microscopic examination of the particulars of dust and impurities in that flax mill went to” 
show that such are particles which, when they get into the lungs, cannot be got rid of, and are” 
therefore injurious to the health of the man who inhales them. If particles of dust 
generated in steel and flint grinding, which are pure, are injurious to health when 
inhaled, how much more so are particles of decayed vegetable matter when inhaled? A 
strange thing about the evidence for the defence was that it was all practical, and not backed 
up by that of a single scientific witness. Surely it would have been possible for the defence 
to have secured the evidence of a doctor, say from the Royal Hospital, Belfast, who has 


a 
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experience of the treatment of flax scutchers, if it could have been proved that the inhalation 
of flax dust is not injurious to health. In the lower court a medical gentleman had been 
examined on behalf of the defence, and why was he not produced at the present hearing ? 
Perhaps for the reason that his evidence would not have favoured the defence. 


There is not a particle of scientific evidence in support of the defence; there is not a 


doctor to be got who will say that the inhalation of flax dust—vegetable decayed and decaying 
matter—is not injurious to health. 


We (the magistrates present and myself) are all of the unanimous opinion that, as Young’s 
mill is constructed, or as it was on the day the Inspector called, and kept working, that it is 
not kept in compliance with the Act, and that Mr. Snape was entitled, under the Act, to 
compel him to put up a fan or other mechanical means to prevent, as far as possible, the 


inhalation of dust during the process of scutching by the workers. Therefore we affirm the 
decision of the court below. 


On the application of Mr. Lane, in which he pointed out that Young was liable to a fine 
-every day he worked the mill in its present condition, 


The Recorder made an order that Young’s mill be not worked next season without a fan, 
or other mechanical means of ventilation, being put up therein. 
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APPEN- 


PENAL COMPENSATION 


Prosecutions for Failure to Fence Machinery, &c., 

















Sex 
Defendant. Court and Date. Fine, of Injured 
Person, 
() : y (2) (3) (4) 
SS. 
I.—DUNDEE DISTRICT: 
Wm. Gibson & Co., Tillicoultry, Clackman- | Alloa Sheriff Court, January 27 5 0 0 Female 
nanshire, Wool Spinners. 
R. B. Heggie & Pratt, Kirkcaldy, Linen | Kirkcaldy Sheriff Court, February _ Female 
Weavers, 5s 
Executors of A. S. Smart, Rosebank Factory, | Dundee Sheriff Court, March 15 OPEL a0) Female 
Dundee, Jute Weavers. 
John Barry, Ostlere, & Co., Ltd., Forth | Kirkcaldy Sheriff Court, March 29.. | —_ Male 
Works, Kirkcaldy, Linoleum Manufacturers. 
Ia._ABERDEEN DISTRICT: 
James Abernethy & Co., Ferryhill, Aberdeen, | Aberdeen Sheriff Court, January 16 318 Male 
Boiler Makers, ; 
D. Macandrew & Co., 120, Loch St., Aberdeen, | Aberdeen Sheriff Court, June 26 3 0m0 Male 
Joiners. 
IIr.__EDINBURGH DISTRICT: 
Bo’ness Co-operative Society, Ltd., Bo'ness, | Linlithgow Sheriff Court, December 200 Male 
Sausage Manufacturers. 1 
WIi.-PRESTON DISTRICT: 
Blackpool Ice Co., Ltd., Fylde Road, Preston, | Preston Borough Petty Sessional 10 0 0 Male 
Tee Manufacturers. Court, February 20. 
| 
awn 
Milk Bread Co., Charnley Road, Blackpool, | Blackpool Borough Petty Sessional ew Male 
Bakers, Court, October 16. 
Hopkins, Martin, & Co., St. Paul’s Road, Preston Borough Petty Sessional 550) 0 Female 
Preston, Cotton Manufacturers. | Court, November 11. 
VIII._BLACKBURN DISTRICT: | 
Cotton Hall Spinning and Manufacturing | Darwen Borough Petty Sessional 200 Female 
Co., Ltd., Cotton Hall, Darwen, Cotton | Court, October 5, 
Spinners and Manufacturers. 
XI._HUDDERSFIELD DISTRICT: 
Charles Lockwood & Sons, Ltd., Black Rock | Huddersfield County Petty Sessional 10 0 0 Male 
Mills, Linthwaite, Woollen Manufacturers. | Court, March 14, 
XII.-BURNLEY DISTRICT: 
Gaukroger Bros., Hall Ings Works, Todmor- | Todmorden Borough Petty Sessional 5070 Female 
den, Underelothing Manufacturers. Court, January 12. 
XIEII._ROCHDALE DISTRICT: 
H. & J. W. Lees, New Royd, Saddleworth, | Uppermill County Petty Sessional 010 0 Female 
Cotton Weavers, Court, May 3. 
Asa Lees & Co., Ltd., Huddersfield Road, | Oldham Borough Petty Sessional Md 0) Male 
Oldham, Engineers, Court, June 29, . 
XV.—_MANCHESTER DISTRICT: 
Birchenall, Wood, & Co., St Mary’s Road, | Manchester City Petty Sessional 5 0 0 Male 
Newton Heath, Manchester, Bleachers, &c. Court, February 22. 
XVII.-LIVERPOOL DISTRICT: 
George Woods & Son, Canal Bridge, Stanley | Bootle Borough Petty Sessional 10 s0 Male 
toad, Bootle, Sawmillers, Court, June 30. 
Railway Signal Co., Fazakerley, Liverpool, | Liverpool County Petty Sessional 5 0 0 Male 
Engineers, Court, October 31, 
“VIII. ASHTON - UNDER - LYNE 
DISTRICT: 
Waterside Iron Works Co., Waterside Works, | Dukinfield Borough Petty Sessional 95 0 Male 





Dukinfield, Dronfounders and Machine Makers, 


ee 


Court, May 11. 





Age 
of Injured 
Person, 
. (5) 


, Lt 
16 


18 


16 


30 


28 


17 


26 


11 


21 


40 


13 


35 


al 


19 


45 


35 
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TX es: 


CASES, 1899. (S. 82, 1878.) 


whereby Death or Injury has been Caused. 





Cause of Accident. 


(6) 





Nature of Injury. 


() 


Application of 
Penalty. 


(Under Section 82, 
1878.) 


(8) 





Special Remarks, 


(9) 





Quadrant pinions of mule .. 


Flying shuttle .. 50 aie 


Do. AG 60 


Pinions at side of linoleum 
printing machine, 


Pinions of steam travelling 
crane 


Wood fiying from circular 
saw 


Projecting shaft of small gas- 
engine. 


Crank shaft end of steam- 
engine, 


Cog-wheels of dough-mixing 
machine, 


Flying shuttle .. 


Flying shuttle .. 


Flywheel a0 


Horizontal shafting under 
sewing bench, 


Flying shuttle .. 6 ac 


Circular saw .. ae 


Caught in revolving shafting 
driving dye vats when 
leaning over shaft. 


Revolving saw .. 08 ac 


| Circular saw. Wood was 
thrown up, striking man 
in the face, 


Cogs of small steam-engine 





Loss of part of hand 


Punctured wound below 
eye from shuttle point, 


Punctured wound above 
ear. 

Severe lacerated wound 
of leg. 


Amputation of left leg .. 


Fatal .. 86 ate 


Arm broken 


Left hand torn off while 
attempting to pull off 
apron, which had 
caught on shaft. 


Loss of little finger of 
left hand, 


Slight injuries to face .. 


Loss ofaneye .. 


Fatal .. % ac be 


Scalp torn .. 


Head cut 


Finger cut off F OG 


Ribs and legs fractured, 
and other internal in- 
juries, 


Superficial wound to 


palm of right hand. 


Flesh wound to face 


Hand crushed 











To injured person, 


To injured person 





“Not proven.” The Sheriff considered one accident did 
not necessarily constitute the machine a dangerous one. 


The Sheriff convicted with evident reluctance, although 
the firm pleaded guilty. Guards had been requested 
two years previous to the accident. 


Dismissed. The Sheriff, while allowing certain danger 
from wheels, considered the young person had no need 
to go near the point of danger in the execution of his 
work, 


Case adjourned to June, 1900. 


The Magistrates said they would treat this case as an 
ordinary breach of the Factory Acts, and leave the 
matter of compensation for another Court. 


Nominal penalty, as injured person was claiming com- 
pensation from the firm. 


Magistrates treated the case as an ordinary breach of the 
Factory Acts, stating that injured person could claim 
compensation in another Court, 


Defendants stated that an action for compensation was 
pending: subsequently settled for £110, 


Deceased was intoxicated when the accident occurred 
and had no family dependent on him. 


The firm paid neither wages nor doctor’s bill of injured 
person during enforced absence. 


Nominal penalty only, as £180 was paid to injured person 
as compensation. 


The injured person was a young foreigner, the son of 
wealthy parents, and was going through various fae- 
sores in England to learn the dyeing and kindred 
trades, 


This case was. taken more to secure penalty for non- 
observance of law than to obtain compensation, 


Mitigated penalty, as injured person had received part 
wages while incapacitated. 
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PENAL COMPENSA- 





Defendant. 


_@) 


Court and Date. 


(2) 





EX.—_SHEFFIELD DISTRICT: 
Torpedo Bag Co., Ltd., Wentworth St., Shef- 
gr Letterpress Printers, Paper Bag Makers, 
C. 


Chas. Cammell & Co., Ltd., Cyclops Works, 
Sheffield, Steel Armour Plate and Ordnance 
Manufacturers. 


Do. do. 


Universal Weldless Steel Tube Co., Ltd., 
Chesterfield, Tube Makers. 


Davy Bros., Ltd., Park Iron Works, Attercliffe, 
Shefiield, Engineers and Boiler Makers. 
xZXV.—WOLVERHAMPTON DISTRICT: 
Dews Bros., Moseley St., Wolverhampton, Lock 
Manufacturers. 


KEVIII.—_ BIRMINGHAM™ No. 
DISTRICT: 


2 


Moore Bros., Ltd., Priory Works, Priory Road, 
Aston, Brassfounders. 


Z£ExX.—WALES AND MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE DISTRICT: 


Grange Coal and Firewood Co., 75, Ferry 
Road, Cardiff, Firewood Cutters. 


Portmadoc District Steam Laundry Co., 
Ltd., Tremadoc, Laundry Occupiers. 


EXXXII._NORWICH DISTRICT: 
Alfred Fuller, Warboys, Brick Maker 


Wm. F. Jennings, trading as H. Cuthbert & 
Co., Diss, Maltster. 


XXXIIZI_-EAST METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT: 
Grover & Grover, Ltd., 752, High Road, Tot- 
tenham, N., Piano Manufacturers. 
KEXVI._-BRISTOL DISTRICT: 
John Cox & Co.’s Successors, Stillhouse Lane, 
Bedminster, Bristol, Tanners. 
XEXXViII._-SOUTH METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT: 
A. G. Scott & Co., Hanlon St., Deptford, S.E., 


Tin Box Makers. 


EKEXVIIL._SOUTHAMPTON DISTRICT: 


Richard Hayward & Sons, Ltd., Lopen Mills, | 


Lopen, Crewkerne, ax Spinners, 





Sheffield City Petty Sessional Court, 
April 12. 


Sheffield City Petty Sessional Court, 
June 138. 


Do. do. 


Chesterfleld Borough Petty Ses- | 


sional Court, July 10. 


Sheffield City Petty Sessional Court, 
September 13. 


Wolverhampton Stipendiary’s 
Court, January 29, 


Aston Borough Petty Sessional 
Court, December 8. 


ae 


Cardiff Borough Petty Sessional 
Court, June 12. 


Portmadoc County Petty Sessional 
Court, November 10. 


Ramsey County Petty Sessional 
Court, May 10. 


Diss County Petty Sessional Court, 
May 24, 


Tottenham County Petty Sessional 
Court, June 1. 


Bristol City Petty Sessional Court. 
April 10. 


Greenwich Metropolitan Police 


Court, April 26. 


Orewkerne County Petty Sessional 
Court, August 26. 


Sex 
Fine. of Injured 
Person. 
@) (4) 
£s. d 
20 0 0 Male 
TOR Male 
700 Male 
5 0 0 Male 
23 12 0 Male 
50 0 0 Male 
25 0 0 Female 
Beg Male 
as Female 
LOD O80 Male 
L0G Male 
20 0 0 Male 
5 0 0 Male 
2) 0° 0 Male 
20 0 0 Female 














Age 
of Injured 
Person, 
(5) 


15 
14 


17 


23 


18 


13 


16 


16 


15 


16 





a ee ne oe 





APPENDICES : 


TION CASES—continued. 


Cause of Accident, 


(6) 


Knife or presser of card- 
board bending machine. 


Jacket caught and drew his 
Hand into traversing gear 
of lathe, 

Change wheels of lathe .. 


Driving cogs of tube cutting 
machine. 


Bevel wheels of radial dril- 
ling machine, 


Horizontal shaft ste me 


Dies of power press .. AB 


Teeth of circular saw 


Right hand drawn in be- 
tween feeding jaw and 
cylinder of ironing ma- 
chine. 


Cog-wheels of brick machine 


Shafting: while deceased 
was putting belt on pulley. 


Circular saw .. ae 06 


Blackman fan .. Aci 


Dies of cutting and stamp- 
ing press. 


Driving-wheels of spinning 
frame. 


4766—4 











Nature of Injury. 


) 


Point of forefinger cut 
off. 


Fingers crushed .. 


Second finger of right 
hand crushed. 


Two fingers and thumb 
of right hand taken 
off. 


Part of three fingers of 
_ right hand taken off, 


Injury to private parts. 
Testicles torn away. 


Loss of three fingers of 
left hand, 


Loss ofthumb .. ae 


Loss of four fingers of 
right hand at second 
joint, 


‘Loss of left arm above 


elbow. 


Fatal... 50 ie ais 


Loss of four fingers of 
left hand, 


Fatal.. ore 6 


Two fingers of right 
hand cut off. 
Loss of right arm 40 








Application of 
Penalty, 


(Under Section 82, 
1878), 


(8) 


PENAL COMPENSATION, 


4] 





Special Remarks, 


(9) 





£5 to injured person 


To injured person, 


£2 to injured person. 


To injured person .. 


£20 to injured person 


To injured person .. 


To parents of injured 
person, 


An efficient guard sent out by makers of the machine was: 
not used. 


Guard of machine had been negligently left off, 


Two notices had been sent to the firm to fence wheels 
similar to those that caused accident. 


Injured person received a further £120 from firm, 


Application of penalty in abeyance, as defendants ap- 
pealed against the Magistrate’s decision, 


Dismissed. The machine had been fitted with a guard 
at the suggestion of H.M. Inspector, but this was not 
in position at time of the accident. The manager con- 
tended that it had been found impracticable. 


Injured person has received £120 as compensation. 


Widow was paid £150 as compensation, 


Firm had been instructed to guard the saw before this. 
accident, 


. | Bench took into consideration the fact that deceased boy’s 


To 
(£15 invested until 
she is of age), 


injured person | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


mother had been paid £50 by the firm, 


| The question of compensation was in the hands of injured 


person’s solicitors. The present penalty was inflicted 
as a fine for the firm’s neglect, 


Naan ee eee eee eee eee eee — 


Fr 
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APPENDIX 4. 
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Accidents Reported to Certifying Surgeons under the Factory and Workshop Acts 
in each Year from 1880 to 1899. 


\ 



























Fatal. Non-Fatal. Total. 
ro “| ean 

M. F, Total. M. F. Total. M. F. Total 

M. & F. 

1880 os “ss 434 21 455 | 5,169 | 1,259 | 6,428 | 5,603 | 1,280 | 6,883 

1881 zoe Hf 392 17 409 | 5,891 | 1,299 | 7,190 | 6283 s)(1 316 sie oog 

1882 seca text 425 19 444 | 6,596 | 1,461 | 8,057 | 7,021 | 1,480 8,501 

1883 os ae 396 5 AOL | 7,218 | -1,377 8,995 | 7,614 | 1,382 | 8,996 

1884 ce “ee 382 21 403 | 7,075 | 1,486 | 8,561 | 7,457 | 1,507 8,964 

1885 bes ahd 356 23 379 | 5,830 | 1,414 | 7,244 | 6,186 | 1,487 | 7,623 

1886 ave a 309 7 316 | 5,013 | 4,327 6,340 | 5,322 | 1,334 | 6,656 

1887 ae ae 359 9 368 | 5,137 | 1,822 | 6,459 | 5496 Soares ees 

1888 ~~ =. 369 17 386 | 5,589. | 1,462.) 7,051 | 5,958 ato 

1889 ses ae 432 dd 443 4 5,967 | 1,557 7,924 | 6,399 | 1,568 | 7,967 

1890 ay, wee 436 48 484 | 6,238 | 1,489 | 7,727 | 6,674 | 1,537 + 8,211 
169 Lene epee | See 15 420 | 6,502 | 1,605 | 8,107 | 6,907 | 1,620 |°8,527 iam 

1892 ue ide 403 23 426 | 6,654 | 1,563 | 8,217 | 7,057 | 1,586 | 8,643 

1893 os ee 403 i) 422 | 6,332 | 1,432 | 7,764 | 6,735" | 45 ree esse 
1894 — Sy 430 18 448 | 7,661 1,640 | 9,301 | 8,091 | 1,658 | 9,749 
18959 * = 2 te eens 24 455 | 8,231 | 1,780 | 10,011 | 8,662 | 1,804 | 10,466 | 
1896 ae Si 585 11 996 {11,457 | 2,380 | 13,837 112,042 | 2,391 {14,433 
1897 she Bay 644 14 658. 712,985 | 2,342 |15,3827 [13,629 | 2.356 | 15,985 
1898 oe “re 717 10 727 115,843 | 2,657 |18,590 116,560 | 2,667 |19,227 
1899 bm an 858 13 871 718,758 | 3,142 | 21,900 |19,616 | 3,155 {12,771 ’ 
; 
z 
See nage not strictly comparable throughout, owing to the changes introduced by the 1891 7 
fea ee arte heen arene ev those of the year ending October 31st. From 
1 


: 


a 
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OVERTIME REPORTS received in 1899. 


1. Districts, Statutory Authority, Number of Separate Places and Occasions. 





District. 


Departments, 
PR, = Reports. 


P. Places or sen | 


qd) 


1. Dundee.. 
la. Aberdeen .. ee 
2. Glasgow 
3. Edinburgh 
4. Belfast .. 
5. Dublin .. ae ee 
6. 
7. 
8. Blackburn 
9. Leeds 
10. Bradford 
11. Huddersfield 
12. Burniey a oe 
13. Rochdale 
14. Salford .. os oe o. 
15. Manchester .. 
16. Bolton 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Preston .. 


17. Liverpool 

18. Ashton-under-Lyne 
19. Stockport 

20. Sheffield me ze 
21. Nottingham .. 

22. Leicester 

23. Stafford .. 

24. Walsall... 

25. Wolverhampton .. 
26. Northampton 

27. Birmingham, No.1 
28. Birmingham, No. 2 
29. Worcester 


30. Wales 
31. Peterborough AO 
32. Norwich aa 66 


33. East Metropolitan 

34. Central Metropolitan .. 
35. West Metropolitan 
36. Bristol .. 

37. South Metropolitan 
37a. Brighton... ae 

38. Southampton 

39. Plymouth 


Total 
















































































Turkey 
Ordinary Incomplete Hee : Water 
Overtime. Process. Ry pone ane tense * || Power. Laundries. 
pen-air : ‘ 
(S. 53, 1878.) _||(S. 54,1878.) || Bleaching. || (8. 56, 1878.) a (S. 22, 1995.) | All Overtime. 
(S. 55,1878.) 
R PER NTP. | Rul) Ply Ree Pala Pol RB: P R 
(2) (3) 416 | @®|@m i @® | @  flanlan]} aa | as | ay (15) 
167 ry ie Oo CS | TE ay 54 179| 2,132 
Hoe ee | = | — | — yf — 2 AG ih—evlees ty 802 26 182} 2,063 
Vere 16481 |, = |) -— i) — 4+ — | 419] aes }—|— | (77) ° 865.) 1,4e8 | 17,464 
Soe) eebcal) FU, 10) — | — 1 Asi oe == th 13) Seat 321| 3,713 
Bote ee ee | IO —. |) — 1 AS)|Vaara= ee 27 ee 204 681 8,435 
OW 709) ee ee 6 Fee ee ae 38 233 | 2,805. 
RSTO TIS (ce ee el mee Thame He HY Nt a4 496 | 6,822 
BE -A36el| = WS | 3 36 | estas | 144 350| 4,546 
OTe ee 377) ea hey = 1 Tn ae 21 169 2,405. 
RisgeeeslT) FL) scsi a 3 gi —|— i 24) 308 641) 8,711 
Poaee sie eet eee ea aie (tk a tig 58 200| 2,771 
ora eee ee | la, lho det 6 92 204 | 3,453 
yi eis = ae «| et 1 1? her ilies thee 67 97| 1,097 
Se CS ae see awe P| 8 29 149 | 1,677 
83 OSTA ame et slik 0 fre 2 Sous Lee a, 30 91} 1,055. 
ce | 9 WET 118 a a Believe SI) S16 803 8,561 
oR | Ret ee a | ap ee | ee |e ee 9 133 1,860 
430.) 5,068 |) = |} = || — }-— 4 50 |} —|—|] 23] 286 457) 5,354 
Cou 10534) — fo he | 2 2a — ||| od 45 72} 1,121 
EO!” pie Rt en ee 2 mi) 1jull 3 67 166 | 2,330 
ig ETS aes SE | ea a 4 een | ean ca 36 371| 4,566 
Tepmeeea STU ee ate fa 4 d7h Blew 2 12 201, 2,241 
oy Yea Pe A een ea | ae ee ee eke eee 15 285 3,570 
Simeone Re Wee hee eo a ho he 16 118 | 1,682 
Tes SOU eee eee eee Mi ee |e eh ogi 85 110 1,386 
ies eaT ee ee ee 27 164 1,854 
118 Be ry | Me A | 1 1 oe 5 10 124 1,315 
156 Tere | se Oe ae Pe pa 2 8 158| 1,882 
COMP ESOL ee eee TE celia 1 wi—-|—j}—| - 100! 1,318 
97 OCT een a Wee se lee 2 gull ee ee 2 27 101 | 1,151 
476 | 6507 || «A |B 1 13 || 1/32]| 12] 186 491 6,693 
Teo) 2508 et Stee = PK Hen 19 181 | 2,225 
473 5,912 || — | — || — | — Q} 220 — | 4) Saat . 166 496 | 6,288 
e6| 4276] — | — || — | — 5 STi et yn Behe 640 4,475 
g46| 380]/ — | — || — | — By 210 =) i). 231 807 873 | 9,397 
gea| 1a793]) = | — | — | — 3 65|/—|—|} 31) 473 903 | 13,336 
361} 3,968||/ ~ | — |} — | — Peni ya 6 44 369 | 4,123 
goo) 7ge7i) 21 22H — | — |] 13] 135 ]/—|—]] 138| 1,310 962! 9,294 
o73| 300] 3] #2 —|—j —| — ||—|—|| 29] 290 305 | 3,326 
47} 4004} — | — | - | — 3 dtah=9) = | Satta 2108 431/ 4,148 
333} 363i) — | — |} — | — 2 43 (eM ey 82 342| 3,756 
—_|—|| |_| ee |b —| 
14,116 | 167,837, 12| 84|| — | — || 112 | 2,093 | 6 231) 571 | 6,156] 14,817 176,401 
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APPENDIX 5 (OVERTIME REPORTS)—continued. 
2. Process, Factories and Workshops, Number of Places and Occasions. 
Factories. Workshops. Factories and Workshops. 
SO aT Rens prenietectoes es Average REPORT aa aoe 
No. of reports reports 
PROCESS Number of Hee Number of Wok Number of eee Per 
¥ are Pee bedi 
Places. | Reports. ee Places. | Reports. Mies Places. | Reports. “Overs 
qd) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
UNDER 8, 53, AND SoH. III, 3. 
1, Flax scutching on fe 50 na oe = SS = = = = = = _ 
2. Making or finishing of bricks or tiles, not 7 52 74 - — a a 52 T4 
being ornamental tiles. 
3. Open air rope making ag ae a0 re = a = = = = = — — 
4, Open air bleaching = — — == = — = = — 
5. Turkey red dyeing 3 66 22°0 — —_ — 3 66 22°0 
6. Glue making .. Ao ac 6 59 9°8 = — = 6 59 9°8 
7. Letterpress printing .. Se 556 6,536 11°8 _— _ — 556 6,536 11°8 
8. Bookbinding 357 4,759 1353 — _ Ss 357 4,759 13°3 
9. Lithographic printing 137 1,526 ‘fs = — _— 137 1,526 11°1 
10. Machine ruling .. 29 310 10°7 1 4 4°0 30 314 10°5 
ll. Firewood cutting - es e 7 105 15°0 3 3 1°0 10 108 10°S 
12. Bon-bon and Christmas present making 107 1,601 15°0 4] 495 12°1 148 2,096 14°2 
18, Almanack making 10 167 16°7 3 25 83 13 192 14°8 
14. Valentine 7 3 14 4°7 1 3 3°0 4 17 4°3 
15. Envelope - 37 585 15'8 8 61 76 45 646 14°4 
16. Aérated water making 174 1,987 11°4 iu 3 3°0 175 1,990 11°4 
17. Making of boxes for aérated water bottles 3 37 12°3 1 3 3°0 4 40 10°60 
18. Playing card making .. 2 26 13°0 2 30 15°0 4 56 14°0 
19. Making up of any article of wearing apparel 1,083 15,601 14°4 10,308 119,702 11°6 $11,392 | 135,303 11°9 
20. Making up of furniture hangings.. 12 60 5°0 107 938 88 119 998 8°4 
21, Artificial flower making 1 10 10°0 3 66 73 10 76 76 
22, Fancy box making 168 2,343 13°9 129 1,536 11°9 297 3,879 13°1 
23. Biscuit baking .. 50 787 IGP i 30 248 8°3 80 1,035 12°9 
24, Job dyeing a oe of Ar 65 864 IBS 10 107 10°7 75 971 12°9 
25. Warehouses (Textile) 14 299 15°9 
51 623 12°2 351 3,369 9°6 
26. + (Non-Textile) .. 286 2,524 8°8 
27. Die sinking 5 29 5°8 2 14 70 7 43 61 
28, Cardboard making 4 65 16°3 2 38 19°0 6 103 17°2 
29. Paper colouring and enamelling .. 9 159 Lie — _ — 9 159 17°7 
30. Rolling of tea lead = — ex = ee = = = ate 
31, BET oan taeeue &e. partly manu- 1 5 5°0 — _ — 1 5 5°0 
32, Dressing floors, tin streams, china claypits, = eo = a —— — em a pete 
and quarries (in Cornwall), 
33. Making of fireworks .. = ae 1 1 1°0 = he _ 1 1 10 
34. Making 'of pork pies .. “ 10 11D} pL? 51 381 75 61 492 | 8'1 
35, Calendering, finishing, &c., of yarn or cloth .. 194 2,778 14°3 — — = 194 2,778 143 
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Process, Factories and Workshops, Number of Places and Occasions—continued. 






















































































Factories. Workshops. Factories and Workshops. 
REPORTED OVER- REPORTED OVER- REPORTED OVER- y 
TIME. | Average TIME, Average TIME. prerage 
| No. of No. of reports 
PROCESS, | reports reports per Fac- 
Number of per Number of per Number of tory or 
Factory Work- Ww _ 
y act Seer s Sas ork- 
working ] shop shop 
Over- Wing working 
Places. | Reports. | time. Places. | Reports. Hes Places. | Reports, | Over- 
time. 
tes i ee als ee) (CO of SY 3 al (C) een ec (8) _@® _ (10) 
| | 
UNDER §. 53, and SCH. IIL, 3—continued. 
36. Milling, perforating, and gumming Inland 1 | 25 25°0 — — 25 25°0 
Revenue stamps and postal stationery. 
37. Warping, winding, or filling as incidental to | - _ = = aes = a 
the weaving of ribbons in workshops, 
38. Beer bottling .. .. | 11 107 9°7 3 36 | 143 | 10°2 
Total .. 3,353 43,521 13°0 [10,763 | 124,316 167,837 11°9 
‘ UNDER §. 54, AND SCH. ITT. 4. 
39. Bleaching and dyeing An a = 50 6 45 75 _ — 45 75 
40, Oalico, &c., printing .. ue ae cA — — _ — = = ae 
41, Iron mills, in which male young persons are — — — = = = = 
not employed during any part of 
the night. | 
42, Foundries, Fe 3 4 x il 3 | 3°0 — = 3 3°0 
43, Paper mills, " Fe n * — = = = a a sets 
44, Bread and biscuit baking . 5 4 32 8°0 1 4 36 72 
45. Dressing floors, tin streams, china claypits, — _ — = = = os 
and quarries (in Cornwall). 
Total .. wé nc ae ae slg t 80 V3 1 4 84 70 
UNDER §. 55. 
A6. Turkey red dyeing .. ae ae ae ae — = _— _ — o — 
-47, Open air bleaching .. nb ae ve sie _ — — _ — _ _ 
Total .. 56 oe : oe — — ae = — — — 
UNDER S&S. 56, AND SCH. TIT, 5. F 
48, Making preserves from fruit Be me a6 88 1,656 18°8 6 94. 1,750 18°6 
49, Preserving or curing fish | 5 62 12°4 1 3 65 10°8 
50. Making condensed milk... oc 7 185 26°4 = — 185 26°4 
51. Preparing cream, and butter and cheese 5 93 18°6 = — 93 18°6 
making. 
Total .. ae + 56 105 1,996 19°0 a 97 2,093 18°7 
UNDER §. 57. 
‘52, Factories in which water-power alone is used 6 231 38°5 a = 231 38°5 
to move machinery. 
UNDER §. 22 (1895). 
53. Laundries... es ae ae 412 4,817 11°7 159 1,339 6,156 10°S 
{ | ioe 
GRAND TOTAL 3,887 50,645 13°0 }|10,930 | 125,756 176,401 11°9 
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46 FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS : 
APPENDIX 5 (OVERTIME 
8. Making up of Articles 
| Millinery, 
Furriers. | Tailoring. and sie Peg tered ee Mantle, Binatores, and 
onnets. Dressmaking. Blouses, 
District. 
P.= Places or separate 
Departments. R 1% R P R 1ey R ee R P R 
R.= Reports. | | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) D (8) | (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) 
1. Dundee .. é 2 34 3 61 —— — _ _ 123 1,377 a _— 
la. Aberdeen ., ae ate — == _ _ = — 1 8 134 1,496 — — 
2. Glasgow 50 5c 3s 4 31 178 1,774 —_ — 9 134 670 8,545 5 110 
3. Edinburgh .. Ad a = = ll 115 — _ — — 128 1,357 1 wl. 
4. Belfast .. oe 30 “ie = a 24 215 _ — — — 210 2,912 38 °| 555 
5. Dublin .. oe Se ae pete aly. 10 190 ae — aH — 149 1,764 2 9 
6. Newcastle-on-Tyne .. ] 8 35 569 _— — — — 332 4.535 — — 
7. Preston... an ee ots —_— — 21 206 - — -- — 260 3,516 2 39 
8. Blackburn .. oe es oa = 18 260 — — _— _ 117 1,734 13 165 
9.Leeds.. Rs Ho Bs a2 = 218 3,404 1 4 6 94 267 3,084 2 25 
10. Bradford ts sh a8 = = 19 376 == _ — — 131 1,822 2 21 
11. Huddersfield 50 oe = = 38 691 = = see = 116 1,910 4 85 
12. Burnley Be 35 ne — = 31 292 _ _— — _ 45 590 6 66 
13. Rochdale cf ns ae od = 17 295 1 14 6 67 95 972 = _ 
14. Salford .. 4c 50 dn — = 20 251 os = 1 27 23 197 = = 
15. Manchester .. a6 ne 7 68 175 1,839 — _ 46 403 224 2,402 15 195 
16. Bolton .. ee 5c 5c 1 1 28 424 = = == — 66 1,017 1 5 
17. Liverpool... « 1 4 114 1,559 -- _— — ~ 214 2,430 — _ 
18. Ashton-under-Lyne == a 7 125 = = 5 36 31 522 = -- 
19. Stockport... we a — — 31 391 — _ 50 825 39 458 _— = 
20. Sheffield Se ae 50 1 3 67 785 = = == — 211 2,780 = _ 
21. Nottinghan .. ae +3 == = 21 201 _ — = —_ 113 1,303 14 204 
22. Leicester te A AG = _— 34 391 -- —_ 1 ib} 124 1,564 _ _— 
23. Stafford .. ae fe 38 = = ll 170 — = a= — 65 916 _ — 
24. Walsall a a ie = = 23 330 = — 35 — 46 628 — — 
25. Wolverhampton .. ce oH = 41 492 — _— _ — 97 1,097 — —_— 
26. Northampton 2 29 4 77 _ —_ 8 3 71 797 — _ 
27. Birmingham, No. 1 1 29 69 811 = _— _ —_— 34 447 _ — 
28. Birmingham, No. 2 1 29 23 368 _— _ — “— 30 361 — _ 
29. Worcester... ae 7a = = 4 26 = = = 2 59 713 —_ — 
30. Wales .. 4 ais <4 1 1 40 446 — = oo —_ 391 5,584 — ~~ 
31. Peterborough s Se = a if 58 16 221 1 26 127 1,566 _— - 
32. Norwich a5 A asf Bs = 18 359 = = = _ 369 4,257 1 30 
33. East Metropolitan... 9 78 342 2,097 _ _ 13 11 182 1,008 2 8 
34. Central Metropolitan... 37 373 177 1,109 _— — 32 522 228 2,123 24 265 
35. West Metropolitan... 3 43 103 1,033 _ _ = _ 637 9,488 _ _ 
36. Bristol .. ne ae ue = oe 51 582 — = 2 4 165 1,881 1 1 
37. South Metropolitan .. i 24 49 601 _ _ 3 43 595 5,424 
37a. Brighton... Me RS — =" 15 110 — — — — 234 2,620 
38. Southampton Se ae — — 68 629 _— oo 1 20 316 2,978 
39. Plymouth ae =e - Ss _ 
2,216 |24,344 7,726 |92,913 || 135 | 1,805 
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APPENDICES : OVERTIME. og 
REPORTS )—continued. 
of Wearing Apparel. 
Shirt and Glove makin Oth 
maces | Gheccie= | *ihon’® | ae, | Agile | tee. 
e SOR REE District. 
| 
P R. P, R. P R. P R. Baie, P. R. aie Pueparincnias 
| R.=Reports. 
(14) (15) (16) ay) (18) (19) (20) (21) (22) (23) (24) (25) (1) 
= = * i 2 16 <= oe = aes 130| 1,488] 1. Dundee. 
1 12 — — 1 uy _ — — = 137 1,517] la. Aberdeen. , 
24 332 _ — 13 101 12 167 52 793 967 | 11,987] 2. Glasgow. 
_ oo — = 1 6 — ce 7 113 148 1,592 3. Edinburgh. 
68 1,003 = = 18 63 169 | 2,046 15 166 542 6,960 4. Belfast. 
5B je, 43 = —_ 2 4) — = 9 99 177 2,146 5. Dublin. 
= == a = = = = = 7 ae 368 5,112 6. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1 13 is = = a == = 4 29 288 3,803 7. Preston. 
u Vf — _— = — — — = = 149 2,166 8. Blackburn. 
8 39 a _ 26 328 = = 5 108 528 7,086 9. Leeds. 
1 28 = —— 1 9 — — 9 158 163 2,414 | 10. Bradford. 
a 10 aD => = = — = 6 131 165 2,827 | LL. Huddersfield. 
_ -= — — i 9 — — 1 9 84 966 | 12. Burnley. 
1 12 = _— 8 138 — _ 2 10 130 1,508 | 13. Rochdale. 
sae ee ae ms = ap yy hee 15 | 195 59 670 | 14. Salford. 
Aig 183 1 2 1 20 ll 151 60 633 557 5,896 | 15. Manchester. 
— — _ - — — =~ _ 3 25 $9 1,472 | 16. Bolton, 
6 81 — — 1 6 —_ — 4 21 340 4,101 | 17. Liverpool. 
— os — — — — oo — 4 79 47 762 | 18. Ashton-under-Lyne. 
U 19 1 8 5 86 — _— _ — 127 1,787 | 19. Stockport. 
— — —_ 2 22 — — 8 110 289 3,700 | 20. Sheffield. 
—_ _ — — 3 19 — _— 2 24 153 1,751 | 21. Nottingham. 
== — = — 49 535 — _— 27 446 235 2,947 | 22. Leicester. 
1 3 = — 19 289 — _ 2 15 98 1,393 | 23. Stafford. 
—_ — — _ — — — — 2 il 71 969 | 2%. Walsall. 
_— — — = 2 8 — — —- = 140 1,597 | 25. Wolverhampton. 
_ _ —_ — 19 153 — = = ses 99 1,059 | 26. Northampton. 
— _ — — 2 7 — — 10 105 116 1,399 | 27. Birmingham, No. l. 
= ve a = — a se 1 21 55 779 | 28. Birmingham, No. 2. 
1 8 _— = 5 81 — _ 12 106 81 934 | 29. Worcester. 
1 30 = a = = — = 2 4] 435 6,102 | 30. Wales. 
_ _ — — 23 250 - — — 1 10 175 2,131 | 31. Peterborough. 
i 21 = => 23 343 — — 18 281 430 5,291 | 32. Norwich. 
2 19 569 8,497 | 33. East Metropolitan. 
7 84 569 5,344 | 34. Central Metropolitan. 
2 15 746 | 10,607 | 35. West Metropolitan. 
8 157 300 3,417 | 36. Bristol. 
5 50 667 6,278 | 37. South Metropolitan. 
1 12 250 2,742 | 37a. Brighton. 
3 30 394 3,687 | 38. Southampton. 
X 8 314 3,419 | 39. Plymouth. 
163 | 2,219 135,303} Total. 
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APPENDIX 6. 


SPECIAL CRU iis: 


Changes in 1899. 


1. WHITE LEAD FACTORIES. 


Amended Special Rules, established in 1899 :— 


In these Rules “ person employed in a lead process” means a person who is employed in any 
work or process involving exposure to white lead, or to lead or lead compounds used in its 
manufacture, or who is admitted to any room or part of the factory where such process is 
carried on. 

Any approval given by the Chief Inspector of factories in pursuance of Rules 2, 4, 6, 9, or 
12 shall be given in writing, and may at any time be revoked by notice in writing signed 
by him. 


Duties of Occupiers. 


1. On and after July Ist 1829, no part of a white lead factory shall be constructed, 
structurally altered, or newly used, for any process in which white lead is manufactured or 
prepared for sale, unless the plans have previously been submitted to and approved in writing 
by the Chief Inspector of Factories. “| 


2.—(a.) Every stack shall be provided with a standpipe and movable hose, and an adequate 
supply of water distributed by a rose. ' 

(b.) Every white bed shall, on the removal of the covering boards, be effectually damped 
by the means mentioned above. 

Where it is shown to the satisfaction of the Chief Inspector of Factories that there is no 
available public water service in the district, it shall be a sufficient compliance with this Rule 
if each white bed is, on the removal of the covering boards, effectually damped by means of a 
watering can. 


3. Where white lead is made by the Chamber Process, the chamber shall be kept moist 
while the process is in operation, and the corrosions shall be effectually moistened before the 
chamber is emptied. 

4.—(a.) Corrosions shall not be carried except in trays of impervious material. 

(6.) No person shall be allowed to carry on his head or shoulder a tray of corrosions. 
which has been allowed to rest directly upon the corrosions, or upon any surface 
where there is white lead. 

(c.) All corrosions before being put into the rollers or washbecks, shall be effectually — 


damped, either by dipping the tray containing them in a trough of water or by some — 
other method approved by the Chief Inspector of Factories. 


5. The flooring round the rollers shall either be of smooth cement or be covered with sheet — 
lead, and shall be kept constantly moist. . 
6. On and after January Ist 1901, except as herein-after provided— ' 
(a.) Every stove shall have a window, or windows, with a total area of not less than — 
8 square feet, made to open, and so placed as to admit of effectual through ventilation. 


(b.) In no stove shall bowls be placed on a rack which is more than 10 feet from the floor, 
(c.) Each bowl shall rest upon the rack and not upon another bowl. 


(d.) No stove shall be entered for the purpose of drawing until the temperature at a height 
of 5 feet from the floor has fallen either to 70° F., or to a point not more than 10° Fa 
above the temperature of the air outside. 











(e.) In drawing any stove or part of a stove there shall not be more than one stage or 
standing place above the level of the floor. 


Provided that if the Chief Inspector approves of any other means of ventilating a stove, as- 
allowing of effectual through ventilation, such means may be adopted, notwithstanding para- 
graph (a) of this Rule; and if he approves of any other method of setting and drawing the 
stoves, as effectually preventing white lead from falling upon any worker, such method may 
be followed, notwithstanding paragraphs (6) and (e) of this Rule. 


oe person shall be employed in drawing Dutch stoves on more than two days in any 
week. 


8. No dry white lead shall be deposited in any place that is not provided either with a cov 
or with a fan effectually removing the dust from the worker. 


—— 
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9. On and after January Ist 1900, the packing of dry white lead shall be done only under 
conditions which secure the effectual removal of dust, either by exhaust fans or by other 
efficient means approved in each case by the Chief Inspector of Factories. 


ae rule shall not apply where the packing is effected by mechanical means entirely 
closed in. 


10. The floor of any place where packing of dry white lead is carried on shall be of cement, 
or of stone set in cement. 


11. No woman shall be employed or allowed in the white beds, rollers, washbecks, or stoves, 


or in any place where dry white lead is packed, or in other work exposing her to white lead 
dust. ; 


12.—(a.) A duly qualified medical practitioner (in these Rules referred to as the “* Appointed 
Surgeon ”’) shall be appointed by the occupier for each factory, such appointment to be subject 
to the approval of the Chief Inspector. 


(b.) No person shall be employed in a lead process for more than a week without a 
certificate of fitness granted after examination by the Appointed Surgeon. 


{c.) Every person employed in a lead process shall be examined once a week by the 
Appointed Surgeon, who shall have power to order suspension from employment in 
any place or process. 


(d.) No person after such suspension shall be employed ina lead process without the 
written sanction of the Appointed Surgeon. 


(e.) A register in a form approved by the Chief Inspector of Factories shall be kept, and 
and shall contain a list of all persons employed in lead processes. The Appointed 
Surgeon will enter in the register the dates and results of his examinations of the 
persons employed, and particulars of any directions given by him. The register shall 
be produced at any time when required by H.M. Inspectors of Factories or by the 
Certifying Surgeon or by the Appointed Surgeon. 


‘13. Upon any person employed in a lead process complaining of being unwell, the occupier 
shall, with the least possible delay, give an order upon a duly qualified medical practitioner. 
14. The occupier shall provide and maintain sufficient and suitable respirators, overalls, and 
head-coverings, and shall cause them to be worn as directed in Rule 29. 


At the end of every day’s work they shall be collected and kept in proper custody in a 
suitable place set apart for the purpose. 


They shall be thoroughly washed or renewed every week; and those which have been used 
in the stoves, and all.respirators, shall be washed or renewed daily. 


15. The occupier shall provide and maintain a dining-room and a cloak-room in which 
workers can deposit clothing put off during working hours. 


16. No person employed in a lead process shall be allowed to prepare or partake of any food 
or drink except in the dining-room or kitchen. 


Lad. supply of a suitable sanitary drink, to be approved by the Appointed Surgeon, shall 
be kept for the use of the workers. 


18. The occupier shall provide and maintain a lavatory for the use of the workers, with 
soap, nail brushes, and at least one lavatory basin for every five persons employed. Each such 
basin shall be fitted with a waste pipe. There shall be a constant supply of hot and cold water 
laid on, except where there is no available public water service, in which case the provision of 
hot and cold water shall be such as shall satisfy the Inspector in charge of the district. 


The lavatory’shall be thoroughly cleaned and supplied-with clean towels after every meal. 


There shall, in addition, be means of washing in close proximity to the workers of each 
department, if required by notice in writing from the Inspector in charge of the district. 


There shall be facilities, to the satisfaction of the Inspector in charge of the district, for the 
workers to wash out their mouths. 


19. Before each meal, and before the end of the day’s work, at least ten minutes in addition 


to the regular meal times, shall be allowed to each worker for washing. 


A notice to this effect shall be affixed in each department. 


20. The occupier shall provide and maintain sufficient baths and dressing rooms for all 
persons employed in lead processes, with hot and cold water, soap, and towels, and shall cause 
each such person to take a bath once a week ai the factory. 


A bath register shall be kept, containing a list of all persons employed in lead processes, and 
an entry of the date when each person takes a bath. 


This register shall be produced at any time when required by H.M. Inspectors of Factories or 
by the Certifying Surgeon or by the Appointed Surgeon. 


21. The dressing-rooms, baths, and w.c.’s shall be cleaned daily. 
22. The floor of each workroom shall be cleaned daily, after being thoroughly damped. 


Duties of Persons Employed. 


23. No person shall strip a white bed or empty a chamber without previously effectually 
damping as directed in Rules 2 and 3. 

24. No person shall carry corrosions, or put them into the rollers or washbecks, otherwise 
than as permitted by Rule 4. 
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25. No person shall set or draw a stove otherwise than as permitted by Rules 6 and 7. 
26. No person shall deposit or pack dry white lead otherwise than as permitted by 
Rules 8 and 9. 


27. Every person employed in a lead process shall present himself at the appointed times for 
examination by the Appointed Surgeon, as provided in Rule 12. 


28. No person, after suspension by the Appointed Surgeon, shall work in a lead process 
without his written sanction. 


29. Every person engaged in— 


White beds, Packing, 
Emptying chambers, Paint mixing, 
Rollers, washbecks or grinding, Handling dry white lead, 


Setting or drawing stoves, 


or in any work involving exposure to white lead dust, shall, while so occupied, wear an 
overall suit and head-covering. 


Every person engaged in stripping white beds, or in emptying chambers, or in drawing 
stoves, or in packing, shall in addition wear a respirator while so occupied. 


30. Every person engaged in any place or process named in Rule 29 shall, before partaking 
of meals or leaving the premises, deposit the overalls, head-coverings, and respirators in the 
place appointed by the occupier for the purpose, and shall thoroughly wash face and hands in 
the lavatory. 


31. Every person employed in a lead process shall take a bath at the factory at least once a 
week, and wash in the lavatory before bathing ; having done so, he shall at once sign his name 
in the bath register, with the date. 


32. No person employed in a lead process shall smoke or use tobacco in any form, or partake 
of food or drink, elsewhere than in the dining-room or kitchen. : 


33. No person shall in any way interfere, without the knowledge and concurrence of the 
occupier or manager, with the means and appliances provided for the removal of dust. 


34. The foreman shall report to the manager, and the manager shall report to the occupier, 
any instance coming under his notice of a worker neglecting to observe these Rules. 


35. No person shall obtain employment under an assumed name or under any false pretence 








Note.—These Rules must be kept posted up in conspicuous places in the factory to which they apply, where they 
may be conveniently read by the persons employed. Any person who is bound to observe these Rules and fails to do 
so, or acts in contravention of them, is liable to a penalty ; and in such cases the occupier also is liable to a penalty 
unless he pioves that he has taken all reasonable means by publishing, and to the best of his power, enforcing the 
Rules, to prevent the contravention or non-compliance, (Factory and Workshop Act, 1891, sections 9 and 11.) 


2. BICHROMATE WORKS. 


~ 


Amended Special Rules, issued in 1899 and established in 1900, with slight modifications, which 
are incorporated in the following draft :— 


In these Rules “ person employed in a chrome process”” means a person who ts employed in 
any. work involving contact with chromate or bichromate of potassium or sodium, or involving — 
exposure to dust or fumes arising from the manufacture thereof. . 

Any approval given by the Chief Inspector in pursuance of Rule 10 shall be given in writing, 
and may at any time be revoked by notice in writing signed by him. 


F 
* 


Duties of Occupiers. 


1. No uncovered pot, pan, or other structure containing liquid of a dangerous character shall 


be so constructed as to be less than three feet in height above the adjoining ground or 
platform. > 


This Rule shall not apply to any pot, pan, or other structure constructed before January Ist, : 
1899, or in which a height of three feet is impracticable by reason of the nature of the work to 
be carried on : provided in either case that the structure is securely fenced. 


2. There shall be a clear space round all pots, pans, or other structures containing liquid of 
a dangerous character, except where any junction exists, in which case a barrier shall be so 
placed as to prevent passage. 


ae No unfenced plank or gangway shall be placed across any pot, pan, or other structure 
containing liquid of a dangerous character. 
4. The lighting of all dangerous places shall be made thoroughly efficient. 


_9. The grinding, separating, and mixing of the raw materials (including chrome ironstone, 
lime, and sodium and potassium carbonate) shall not be done without such appliances as will 
prevent, as far as possible, the entrance of dust into the workrooms. 


Gi. Batches,” when withdrawn from the furnaces, shall either be placed in the keaves or 
vats while still warm, or be allowed to cool in barrows, or other receptacles. 


7. Kvaporating vessels shall be covered in, and shall be provided with ventilating shafts to 
carry the steam into the outside air. i 


ate 
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8. Packing or crushing of bichromate of potassium or sodium shall not be done except under 
conditions: which secure either the entire absence of dust or its effectual removal by means 
of a fan. 


9. No child or young person shall be employed in a chrome process. 


10. The occupier shall, subject to the approval of the Chief Inspector, appoint a duly qualified 
medical practitioner (in these Rules referred to as the Appointed Surgeon), who shall examine 
all persons employed in chrome processes at least once in every month, and shall undertake any 
necessary medical treatment of disease contracted in consequence of such employment, and 
shall, after the 30th day of April, 1900, have power to suspend any such person from work in 
any place or process. 


(6) No person after such suspension shall be employed in any chrome process without the 
written sanction of the Appointed Surgeon. 

(c) A register shall be kept in a form approved by the Chief Inspector, and shall contain a 
list of all persons employed in any chrome process. The Appointed Surgeon shall enter in the 
register the dates and results of his examinations of the persons employed and particulars of 
any treatment prescribed by him. The register shall be produced at any time when required 
by H.M. Inspectors of Factories or by the Appointed Surgeon. 


11. Requisites (approved by the Appointed Surgeon) for treating slight wounds and ulcers: 
shall be kept at hand and be placed in charge of a responsible person. 


12. The occupier shall provide sufficient and suitable overall suits for the use of all persons. 
engaged in the processes of grinding the raw materials ; and sufficient and suitable overall suits 
or other adequate means of protection approved in writing by the Appointed Surgeon, for the 
use of all persons engaged in the crystal department or in packing. 

Respirators approved by the Appointed Surgeon shall be provided for the use of all persons. 
employed in packing or crushing bichromate of sodium or potassium. 

At the end of every day’s work they shall be collected and kept in proper custody in a 
suitable place set apart for the purpose. 

The overalls and respirators shall be thoroughly washed or renewed every week. 


13. The occupier shall provide and maintain a cloak-room in which workers can deposit 
clothing put off during working hours. 


14. The occupier shall provide and maintain a lavatory for the use of the persons employed! 
in chrome processes; with soap, nail brushes, and towels, and a constant supply of hot and 
cold water laid on to each basin. There shall be at least one lavatory basin for every five 
persons employed in the crystal department and in packing. Each such basin shall be fitted. 
with a waste pipe, or shall be placed in a trough fitted with a waste pipe. 


15. The occupier shall provide and maintain sufficient baths and dressing rooms for all 
persons employed in chrome processes, with hot and cold water laid on, and a sufficient supply 
of soap and towels; and shall cause each person employed in the crystal department and in. 
packing to take a bath once a week at the factory. 

A bath register shall be kept containing a list of all persons employed in the crystal depart- 
ment and in packing, and an entry of the date when each person takes a bath. 

The bath register shall be produced at any time when required by H.M. Inspectors of 
Factories. 


16. The floors, stairs, and landings shall be cleaned daily. 


Duties of Persons Employed. 


17. No person shall deposit a “ batch” when withdrawn from the furnace upon the floor nor 
transfer it to the keaves or vats otherwise than as prescribed in Rule 6. 

18. No person shall pack or crush bichromate of potassium or sodium otherwise than as 
prescribed in Rule 38. 

19.—(a) Every person employed in a chrome process shall present himself at the appointed 
times for examination by the Appointed Surgeon as provided in Rule 10. 

(b) After the 30th day of April, 1900, no person suspended by the Appointed Surgeon shall 
work in a chrome process without his written sanction. 

20, Every person engaged in the processes of grinding the raw materials shall wear an 
overall suit, and every person engaged in the crystal department or in packing shall wear an 
overall suit or other adequate means of protection approved by the Appointed Surgeon, 

Every person employed in packing or crushing bichromate of sodium or potassium shall in 
addition wear a respirator while so occupied. 

21. Every person employed in the processes named in Rule 20 shall before leaving the 
premises deposit the overalls and respirators in the place appointed by the occupier for the | 
purpose, and shall thoroughly wash face and hands in the lavatory. 

22. Every person employed in the crystal department and in packing shall take a bath at 
the factory at least once a week ; and, having done so, he shall at once sign his name in the 
bath register with the date. 

23. The foreman shall report to the manager any instance coming under his notice of a 
workman neglecting to observe these Rules. 





Note.—These Rules must be kept posted up in conspicuous places in the factory to which they apply, where they 
may be conveniently read by the persons employed. Any person who is bound to observe these Rules and fails to 
do so, or acts in contravention of them, is liable to a penalty ; and in such cases the occupier also is liable to a 
penalty unless he proves that he has taken all reasonable means by publishing, and to the best of his power, 
enforcing the Rules, to prevent the contravention or non-compliance. (Factory and Workshop Act, 1891, 
sections 9 and 11.) 
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3. LUCIFER MATCH FACTORIES. 


(A.) Amended Special Rules, issued in 1899 :— 


In these Rules * phosphorus process” means mixing, dipping, drying, boxing, and any other — 
work or process in which white or yellow phosphorus is used ; and “ person employed in @ 
phosphorus process” means any person who is employed in any room or part of the factory 
where such a process is carried on, 


Any approval given by the Chief Inspector of Factories in pursuance of Rules 3, 6, or 8, 
shall be given in writing, and may at any time be revoked by notice in writing signed by him. 


Rules 5, 6 (a), 6 (6), 7, and 19, so far as they affect the employment of adult workers, shalt 
not come into force until the 15th day of May, 1900. 


—— 


Duties of Employers. 


1. No part of a lucifer match factory shall be constructed, structurally altered, or newly 
used, for the carrying on of any phosphorous process, unless the plans have previously been 
submitted in duplicate to the Chief Inspector of Factories, and approved in writing by him. 

2. Every room in which mixing, dipping, drying, or boxing is carried on— 

shall be efficiently ventilated by means of fans, and sufficient openings to the outer air; — 

shall contain at least 500 cubic feet of air space for each person employed therein ; and 
in computing this air space no height above 14 feet shall be taken into account ; 

shall be efficiently lighted ; 

shall have a smooth and impervious floor. 


3.—(a.) The processes of mixing, dipping, drying, and boxing, shall each be done in a 
separate and distinct room. These rooms shall not communicate with any other part of the 
factory ; nor shall they communicated with one another, except by means of doorways with — 
closely fitting doors, which doors shall be kept shut except when some person is passing — 
through. ‘ 


(6.) Mixing shall not be done except in an apparatus so closed, or so arranged and ventilated — 
by means of a fan, as to prevent the entrance of fumes into the air of the mixing room. 


(c.) Dipping shall not be done except ona slab provided with an efficient exhaust fan, and — 
with an air-inlet between the dipper and the slab, or with a hood, so arranged as to draw the 
fumes away from the dipper, and to prevent them from entering the air of the dipping room. 


(d.) Matches that have been dipped and cannot at once be removed to the drying room shall 
immediately be placed under a hood provided with an efficient exhaust fan, so arranged as to — 
prevent the fumes from entering the air of the room. Matches shall not be taken to the — 
boxing room until they are thoroughly dried. 


(e.) Boxing shall not be done except under a hood provided with an efficient exhaust fan so 
arranged as to draw the fumes away from the boxer and prevent them from entering the air of © 
the boxing room. 


Provided that the foregoing Rules (a), (0), (¢), (d), and (e) shall not prevent the employment 
of any mechanical arrangement for carrying on any of the above-mentioned processes if the 
same be approved by the Chief Inspector as obviating the use of hand labour, and if it be used 
subject to the conditions (if any) specified in such approval. 


4. Vessels containing phosphorus paste shall, when not actually in use, be kept constantly — 
covered ; and closely-fitting covers shall be provided for the purpose. 


5.—(a.) No person shall be newly employed in any phosphorus. process for more than one . 
month without a certificate of fitness granted, after examination by the certifying surgeon, by — 
signed entry in the health register. ‘ 


(b.) Every person employed in a phosphorus process shall at least once in every three — 
months be examined by the certifying surgeon, whose duty it will be to suspend from such ~ 
employment any person whom he finds to be suffering from phosphorus necrosis, or to be in ~ 
such a condition as to incur danger of injury to health if allowed to continue to work in a © 
phosphorus process. | 


6.—(a.) The occupier shall appoint, subject to the approval of the Chief Inspector, a duly — 
qualified dentist, in these Rules termed the appointed dentist, whose duty it will be to examine 
all persons employed in phosphorus processes, and to suspend from such employment any — 
person whom he finds to incur danger of phosphorus necrosis by reason of defective conditions — 
of teeth or exposure of the jaw. 


(b.) No person shall be newly employed in a phosphorus process for more than a month 
without being examined by the appointed dentist. — 


(c.) Every person employed in a phosphorus process shall be examined by the appointed 
dentist at least once in every three months. 


(d.) Any person employed in the factory complaining of toothache or of pain or swelling of — 
the jaw shall at once be examined by the appointed dentist. 


(e.) When the appointed dentist has reason to believe that any person employed or having 
been employed in the factory is suffering from inflammation or necrosis of the jaw, he will at 
once direct the attention of the certifying surgeon and occupier to the case. Thereupon such — 
person shall at once be examined by the certifying surgeon. 
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7. No person shall be employed in a phosphorus process— 
after suspension by the certifying surgeon or appointed dentist ; or 
after the extraction of a tooth; or 
after any operation involving exposure of the jaw-bone ; or 
after inflammation or necrosis of the jaw; or 
after reference to the appointed dentist in pursuance of Rule 6 (d) ; 


until a certificate of fitness has been given, after examination, by signed entry in the health 
register, by the appointed dentist or the certifying surgeon, as the case may be. 


8. A health register in a form approved by the Chief Inspector of Factories shall be kept, 


~ and shall contain a complete list of all persons employed in each phosphorus process : specify- 


ing with regard to each such person the full name, address, age when first employed, and date 
of first employment. 


The certifying surgeon will enter in the health register the dates and results of his examina- 
tions of persons employed in phosphorus processes, and particulars of any directions given 
by him. 

The appointed dentist will enter in the health register the dates and results of his examina- 
tions of the teeth of persons employed in phosphorus processes, and particulars of any 
directions given by him, and a note of any case referred by him to the certifying surgeon. 


The health register shall be produced at any time when required by H.M. Inspectors of 
Factories, or by the certifying surgeon, or by the appointed dentist. 


9. The occupier shall provide and maintain sufficient and suitable overalls for all persons 
employed in phosphorus processes, and shall cause them to be worn as directed in Rule 20. 


At the end of every day’s work they shall be collected and kept in proper custody in a 
suitable place set apart for the purpose. a : 


They shall be thoroughly washed every week, and suitable arrangements for this purpose 
shall be made by the occupier. 


10. The occupier shall provide and maintain— 
(a) adining room; and 
(6) a cloak room in which workers can deposit clothing put off during working hours. 


11. No person shall be allowed to prepare or partake of any food or drink in any room in 
which a phosphorus process is carried on, nor to bring any food or arink into such room. 


12. The occupier shall provide and maintain for the use of the workers a lavatory, with soap, 
nail brushes, towels, and at least one lavatory basin for every five persons employed in any 
phosphorus process. 


Each such basin shall be fitted with 4 waste pipe, or the basin shall be placed on a trough 
fitted with a waste pipe. There shall be a constant supply of hot and cold water laid on to 
each basin. 


The lavatory shall be thoroughly cleansed and supplied with clean towels before the 
beginning of each day’s work and after every meal. 


There shall, in addition, be means of washing in close proximity to the workers in any 
department, if so required in writing by the Inspector in charge of the district. 


13. The occupier shall provide for the use of every person employed in a phosphorus process 
an antiseptic mouth wash approved by the appointed dentist, and a sufficient supply of glasses 
or cups. 


14. The floor of each room in which a phosphorus process is carried on shall be cleared of 
waste at least once a day, and washed at least once a week. 


15. A printed copy of these Rules shall be given to each person on entering upon empluyment 
in a phosphorus process. 


Duties of Persons Employed. 


16. No person shall work in a mixing, dipping, drying, or boxing room, otherwise than as 
prescribed in Rule 3. 


17. No person shall allow a vessel containing phosphorus paste to remain uncovered except 
when actually in use. 


18. All persons employed in a phosphorus process shall present themselves at the appointed 
times for examination by the certifying surgeon and appointed dentist, as provided in Rules 9, 
6, and 7. : 


19. Every person employed in a phosphorus process and 
suffering from toothache or swelling of the jaw; or 
having had a tooth extracted or having undergone any other operation involving 
exposure of the jaw, 


shall at once inform the occupier, and shall not resume employment in a phosphorus process 
without a certificate of fitness from the appointed dentist, as provided in Rule 7. 

No person, after suspension by the certifying surgeon or appointed dentist, shall resume 
employment in a phosphorus process without a certificate of fitness, as provided in Rule 7. 

20. Every person employed in a phosphorus process shall wear, while at work, the overall 
suit provided by the occupier in pursuance of Rule 9. 
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21, Every person employed in a phosphorus process shall, before partaking of meals or 
leaving the premises, deposit the overalls in the place appointed by the occupier for the 
purpose, and shall thoroughly wash in the lavatory. 


22. No person shall prepare or partake of food or drink in any room in which a phosphorus 
process is carried on. 

23. No person shall in any way interfere, without the knowledge and concurrence of the 
occupier or manager, with the means and appliances provided for the removal of dust and 
fumes. 

24. Foremen and forewomen shall report to the manager any instance coming under their 
notice of a worker neglecting to observe these Rules. 








Note.—These Rules must be kept posted up in conspicuous places in the factory to which they apply, whore they 
may be conveniently read by the persons employed. Any person who is bound to observe these Rules and fails to do- 
so, or acts in contravention of them, is liable to a penalty ; and in such cases the occupier also is liable to a penalty, 
unless he proves that he has taken all reasonable means by publishing, and to the best of his power enforcing, the 
Rules, to prevent the contravention or non-compliance. (Factory and Workshop Act, 1891, sections 9 and 11.) 


(B.) Amended Special Rules, as modified by the Arbitrator in the case of London Factories, 
March 1900 :— : 


In these Rules “ phosphorus process” means mixing, dipping, drying, boxing, and any other 
work or process in which white or yellow phosphorus is used ; and “ person employed in a 
phosphorus process”? means any person who ts employed in any room or part of the factory 
where such a@ process is carried on. 


** Double dipped matches” means wood splints, both ends of which have been dipped in the 
igniting composition. 

* Certifying Surgeon” meuns a surgeon appointed under the Factory and Workshop Acts. 

Any approval or decision given by the Chief Inspector of Factories in pursuance of these 
Rules shall be given in writing, and may at any time be revoked by notice in writing signed 
by him. 


Rules 5 (a), 5 (0), 6, 8, and 19, so far as they affect the employment of adult workers, shall | 
not come into force until the \st day of October, 1900. 


Duties of Employers. 


1. No part of a lucifer match factory shall be constructed, structurally altered, or newly 
used, for the carrying on of any phosphorus process, unless the plans have previously been — 
submitted in duplicate to the Chief Inspector of Factories, and unless he shall have approved 
the plans in writing, or shall not within six weeks from the submission of the plans have — 
expressed his disapproval in writing of the same. : 


2. Every room in which mixing, dipping, drying or boxing is carried on— 
Shall be efficiently ventilated by means of sufficient openings to the outer air, and also — 


by means of fans, unless the use of fans is dispensed with by order in writing of the — 
Chief Inspector ; 


Shall contain at least 400 cubic feet of air space for each person employed therein; and 
in computing this air space no height above 14 feet shall be taken into account ; 


Shall be efficiently lighted ; 


. 
Shall have a smooth and impervious floor. A floor laid with flagstones or hard bricks in — 
good repair shall be deemed to constitute a smooth and impervious floor. 


3. (a) The processes of mixing, dipping, and drying shall each be done in a separate and — 
and distinct room. The process of boxing double dipped matches or matches not thoroughly — 
dry shall also be done in a separate and distinct room. These rooms shall not communicate — 
with any other part of the factory unless there shall be a ventilated space intervening; nor 
shall they communicate with one another, except by means of doorways with closely-fitting — 
doors, which doors shall be kept shut except when some person is passing through. | 


(6.) Mixing shall not be done except in an apparatus so closed, or so arranged, and ventilated 
by means of a fan, as to prevent the entrance of fumes into the air of the mixing room. q 


(¢) Dipping shall not be done except on a slab provided with an efficient exhaust fan, and 
with an air inlet between the dipper and the slab, or with a hood, so arranged as to draw the 
fumes away from the dipper, and to prevent them from entering the air of the dipping-room. 


_ (d.) Matches that have been dipped and cannot at once be removed to the drying-room shall 
immediately be placed under a hood provided with an efficient exhaust fan, so arranged as to 
prevent the fumes from entering the air of the room. 


(¢.) Matches shall not be taken to a boxing-room not arranged with compliance with sub- 
section (/.) of this Rule until they are thoroughly dry, and matches shall not be taken to a 


boxing-room that is so arranged until they are dried so far as they can be before cutting down 
and boxing. - 
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(f.) Cutting down of double-dipped matches and boxing of matches not thoroughly dry shall 
not be done except at benches or tables provided with an efficient exhaust fan, so arranged as 


to draw the fumes away from the worker and prevent them from entering the air of the 
boxing-room. 


Provided that the foregoing Rule shall not prevent the employment of any mechanical 
arrangement for carrying on any of the above mentioned processes, if the same be approved by 
the Chief Inspector as obviating the use of hand labour, and if it be used subject to the 
conditions (if any) specified in such approval. 

Provided further, that if the Chief Inspector shall, on consideration of the special 
circumstances of any particular case, so approve in writing, all or any of the provisions of the 
foregoing Rule may be suspended for the time named in such approval in writing. 


4. Vessels containing phosphorus paste shall, when not actually in use, be kept constantly 
covered, and closely fitting covers or damp flannels shall be provided for the purpose. 


9. (a.) For the purposes of these Rules the occupier shall appoint, subject to the approval of 


ine Chief Inspector, a duly qualified and registered dentist, herein termed the appointed 
dentist. 


It shall be the duty of the appointed dentist to suspend from employment, in any phosphorus 
process, any person whom he finds to incur danger of phosphorus necrosis by reason of 
defective conditions of teeth or exposure of the jaw. 


(b.) No person shall be newly employed in a dipping room for more than 28 days, whether 
such days are consecutive or not, without being examined by the appointed dentist. 


(c.) Every person employed in a phosphorus process, except persons employed only as boxers 
of wax vestas or other thoroughly dry matches, shall be examined by the appointed dentist at 
least once in every three months 


(d.) Any person employed in the factory complaining of toothache, or a pain or swelling of 
the jaw, shall at once be examined by the appointed dentist. 


(¢.) When the appointed dentist has reason to believe that any person employed in the factory 
is suffering from inflammation or necrosis of the jaw, or is in sucha state of health as to incur 
danger of phosphorus necrosis, he shall at once direct the attention of the Certifying Surgeon 
fae occupier to the case. Thereupon such person shall at once be examined by the Certifying 

Surgeon. 


6. No person shall be employed in a phosphorus process— 


after suspension by the appointed dentist: or 

after the extraction of a tooth ; or 

after any operation involving exposure of the jaw bone ; or 

after inflammation or necrosis of the jaw ; or 

after examination by the appointed dentist in pursuance of Rule 5 (d); or 

after reference to the Certifying Surgeon in pursuance of Rule 5 (e), unless a certificate 
of fitness has been given, after examination, by signed entry in the Health Register, 


) by the appointed dentist, or by the Certifying Surgeon in cases referred to him 
under Rule 5 (e). 


7. A Health Register, in a form approved by the Chief Inspector of Factories, shall be kept 
‘by the occupier, and shall contain a complete list of all persons employed in each phosphorus 
‘process, specifying with regard to each such person the full name, address, age when first 
employed, and date of first employment. 


The Certifying Surgeon will enter in the Health Register the dates and results of his 
examinations of persons employed in phosphorus processes, and particulars of any directions 
given by him. 

The appointed dentist will enter in the Health Register the date and results of his examina- 
tions of the teeth of persons employed in phosphorus processes, and particulars of any directions 
given by him, and a note of any case referred by him to the Certifying Surgeon. 


The Health Register shall be produced at any time when required by H.M. Inspectors of 
Factories, or by the Certifying Surgvon, or by the appointed dentist. 


8. Except persons whose names are on the Health Register:mentioned in Rule 7, and in 
respect of whom certificates of fitness shall have been granted, no person shall be newly 
employed in any phosphorus process for more than 28 days, whether such days are consecutive 
-or not, without a certificate of fitness, granted after examination by the Certifying Surgeon, by 
signed entry in the Health Register. 


This Rule shall not apply to persons employed only as boxers of wax vestas or other 
‘thoroughly dry matches. 


9. The occupier shall provide and maintain sufficient and suitable overalls for all persons 
-employed in phosphorus processes, except for persons employed only as boxers of wax vestas 
-or other thoroughly dry matches, and shall cause them to be worn as directed in Rule 20. 


At the end of every day’s work they shall be collected and kept in proper custody in a 
suitable place set apart for the purpose. 


They shall be thoroughly washed every week, and suitable arrangements for this purpose 
-Shall be made by the occupier. 


10. The occupier shall provide andimaintain— 
‘(a.) A dining room; and 
(6.) A cloak in which workers can deposit clothing put off during working hours. 
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11. No person shall be allowed to prepare or partake of any food or drink in any room in 
which a phosphorus process is carried on, nor to bring any food or drink into such room. 


12. The occupier shall provide and maintain for the use of the workers a lavatory, with soap, 
nail brushes, towels, and at least one lavatory basin for every five persons employed in any 
phosphorus process. 

Each such basin shall be fitted with a waste pipe, or the basins shall be placed on a trough 
fitted with a waste pipe. There shall be a constant supply of hot and cold water laid on to 
each basin. 

Or, in the place of basins, the occupier shall provide and maintain enamel or galvanized iron 
troughs, in good repair, of a total length of 2 feet for every five persons employed, fitted with 
waste pipes and without plugs, with a sufficient supply of warm water constantly available. 


The lavatory shall be kept thoroughly cleansed, and shall be supplied with a sufficient 
quantity of clean towels twice in each day. 


There shall, in addition, be means of washing in close proximity to the workers in any 
department, if so required in writing by the Inspector in charge of the district. 


13. The occupier shall provide for the use of every person employed in a phosphorus process 
an antiseptic mouth-wash approved by the appointed dentist, and a sufficient supply of glasses 
or cups. 


14. The floor of each room in which « phosphorus process is carried on shall be cleared of 
waste at least once a day, and washed at least once a week. 


15. A printed copy of these Rules shall be given to each person on entering upon employ- 
ment in a phosphorus process. 


Duties of Persons Employed. 


16. No person shall work in a mixing, dipping, drying, or boxing room under other condi- 
tions than those prescribed in Rule 3. 


17. No person shall allow a vessel containing phosphorus paste to remain uncovered except 
when actually in use. 


18. All persons employed in a phosphorus process shall present themselves at the appointed 
times for examination by the certifying surgeon and appointed dentist, as provided in Rules 5, 
6 and 8. 


19. Every person employed in a phosphorus process and suffering from toothache or swelling 
of the jaw; or having had a tooth extracted or having undergone any other operation involving 
exposure of the jaw, shall at once inform the occupier, and shall not resume employment in a 
phosphorus process without a certificate of fitness from the appointed dentist, as provided in 
Rule 6. 


No person, after suspension by the appointed dentist, or after reference to the Certifying 
Surgeon, shall resume employment in a phosphorus process without a certificate of fitness, as 
provided in Rule 6. 

20. Every person employed in a phosphorus process for whom the occupier is required by 
Rule 9 to provide overalls shall wear while at work the overalls so provided. 


21. Every person employed in a phosphorus process shall, before partaking of meals or 
leaving the premises, deposit the overalls in the place appointed by the occupier for the 
purpose, and shall thoroughly wash in the lavatory. re 


22. No person shall prepare or partake of food or drink in any room in which a phosphorus 
process is carried on, or bring any food or drink into such room. 


23. No person shall in any way interfere, without the knowledge and concurrence of the 
occupier or manager, with the means and appliances provided for the removal of dust and 
fumes. 


24, Foremen and forewomen shall report to the manager any instance coming under their 
notice of a worker neglecting to observe these rules. 


4. HIDE AND SKIN FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 


Special Rules, issued in 1899, and established in 88 works :— 


Duties of Occupier. 


1. Efficient means of protection for the neck, arms, and hands shall be provided for the use 
of all persons employed in unpacking, sorting, packing, handling, or carrying any dry or 
drysalted foreign or East Indian hides or skins. 


2. Proper provision to the reasonable satisfaction of the Inspector in charge of the District 
shall be made for the keeping of the workmen's food and clothing outside any room or shed 
in which any of the above described hides or skins are unpacked, sorted, packed, or stored. 


No meals shall be allowed to be taken in any such room or shed. 


3. Proper and sufficient appliances for washing, comprising soap, basins, with water laid on, 
nail-brushes and towels, shall be provided and maintained for the use of the workmen, — 
to the reasonable satisfaction of the Inspector in charge of the District. 
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4. Sticking plaster, and other requisites for treating scratches and slight wounds, shall be 
kept at-hand, available for the use of the persons employed. 


5. No person having any open cut, scratch, or sore upon face, head, neck, arm, or hand shall 
be allowed to work on the premises until the wound is healed or completely covered by a 
proper dressing after being thoroughly washed. 


6. A copy of the appended notes shall be kept affixed with the rules. 


Duties of Persons Employed. 


7. Each person whilst engaged in unpacking, sorting, packing, handling, or carrying any 
dry or drysalted foreign or Hast Indian hides or skins shall use the means of protection pro- 
vided by the occupier in pursuance of Rule 1. 


8. No workman shall keep any food, or any articles of clothing other than those he is 


wearing, in any room or shéd in which any dry or drysalted foreign or Hast Indian hides or 
skins are handled. 


He'shall not take any food in any such room or shed. 


9. Every workman having any open cut or scratch or raw surface, however trifling, upon his 
face, head, neck, arm, or hand, shall immediately report the fact to the foreman, and shall not 
work on the premises until the wound is healed or is completely covered by a proper dressing 
after being thoroughly washed. 





NotrE 1.—These Rules must be kept posted up in conspicuous places in the factory to which they apply, where 
they may be conveniently read by the persons employed. Any person who is bound to observe these Rules and fails 
to do so, or acts in contravention of them, is liable to a penalty ; and in such cases the occupier also is liable to a 
penalty unless he proves that he has taken all reasonable means by publishing and to the best of his power enforcing 
the Rules, to prevent the contravention or non-compliance (Factory and Workshop Act, 1891, sections 9 and 11). 

Norge 2.—The danger against which these Rules are directed is that.of anthrax—a fatal disease affecting certain 
animals, which may be conveyed from them to man by the handling of hides of animals which have died of the 
disease. The germs of the disease (anthrax spores) are found in the dust and in the substance of the hide, and may 
remain active for years. In this country anthrax is rare and precautions are taken to prevent infected hides from 
coming into the market, consequently, there is little danger in handling the hides of animals slaughtered in the 
United Kingdom ; but in Russia, China, and the Kast Indies, and in many other parts of the world, the disease is 
common, and infected hides (which do not differ from others in appearance) are often shipped to British ports. 
Hence in handling foreign dry hides the above Rules should be carefully observed. Wet salted hides are free from 
dust, and less risk is incurred in handling them. 

. The disease is communicated to man sometimes by breathing or swallowing the dust from an infected hide, but 
much more usually by the poison lodging in some point where the skin is broken :—such as a fresh scratch or cut or 
a scratched pimple or even chapped hands. This happens most readily on the uncovered parts of the body, the hand, 
arm, face, and most frequently of all on the neck; owing either to an infected hide rubbing against the bareskin, or 
to dust from such a hide alighting on the raw surface. Hence the necessity for the coverings required by the Rules. 
But a raw surface covered by clothing is not free from risk, for dust lodging upon the clothes may sooner or later 
work its way to the skin beneath. Infection may also be brought about by rubbing or scratching a pimple with 
hand or nail carrying the anthrax poison. 

The first symptom of anthrax is usually a small inflamed swelling like a pimple or boil, often quite painless, which 
extends, and in a few days becomes black at the centre, and surrounded by the “pimples.” The poison is now liable 
to be absorbed into the system, and will cause risk to life, which can be avoided only by prompt and effective medical 
treatment in the early stage while the poison is still confined to the pimple. Hence it is of the utmost importance 

~ that a doctor should at once be consulted if there is any suspicion of infection. 


5. WOOL COMBING FACTORIES. 


Special Rules, as finally agreed upon in April 1900. The first draft was sent to the Home Office 
in 1899, by a Joint Committee of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce :— 


For the purpose of Rules 1, 2, and 17 “opening” of any wool or hair means the opening of 
the fleece, or, if it be not in the fleece, the opening out for looking over or classing purposes. 


Duties of Employers. 


1. No Alpaca, Pelitan, Cashmere, Persian, or Camel Hair shall be opened except 


(a) after steeping in water, or 
(b) over an efficient opening board. 


For the purposes of this Rule no opening board shall be considered efficient unless over a 
central area of 4 square feet the linear velocity of air passing through the screen shall average 
at least 150 feet per minute for each square foot, the measurements to be taken on a uniform 
system approved by H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories; and no opening board shall have an 
area of less than seven square feet. 


2. All padly-damaged wool or hair, fallen fleeces, and skin, wool, or hair of the kinds named 
in Rule 1 shall be opened by an experienced man in the manner prescribed in Rule 1 and 
damped with a disinfectant and then washed without being willowed. 


3. Every bale of van mohair shall be steeped in water before being opened. 


4. No Alpacca, Pelitan, Cashmere, Persian, Camel Hair, or Mohair shall be willowed except in 
a separate room provided with an efficient exhaust fan so arranged as to draw the dust away 
from the workmen and prevent it from entering the air of the room. 
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No wool or hair shall be stored in a willowing room. 


The floor of every such room shall be sprinkled daily with a disinfectant solution and swept 
immediately after sprinkling. 

The walls and ceilings of every such room shall be limewashed at least once a year and 
swept down at least once a month. 

5. The dust collected by the willows or other dust extracting machine and from the opening 
boards, shall be discharged into properly constructed receptacles and not into the open air. 
This dust shall be removed at least once a week. 


6. Suitable provision shall be made for keeping the clothing and food of all persons who are 
employed in the warehouse or in any room in which is carried on willowing or opening or any 
other process through which the wool or hair passes before being washed. 


7. No person having any open cut or sore upon any part of the body shall be employed in a 
place specified in Rule 6. 


8. No person shall be allowed to prepare or partake of any food ina place specified in Rule 6 
or in a carding room. 


9. Sufficient and suitable washing conveniences shall be provided and maintained for all 
persons employed in the places specified in Rule 6. 


The washing conveniences shall comprise soap, nail-brushes, and towels, and at least one wash- 
hand basin for every five persons employed as above, each basin being fitted with a waste-pipe 
and having a constant supply of water laid on. 


10. Requisites for treating scratches and slight wounds shall be kept at hand. 


Duties of Persons employed. 


11. If, on opening a bale, any fallen fleeces or damaged material is discovered, the person 
opening the bale shall report the discovery immediately to the foreman. 


12. No Alpaca, Pelitan Cashmere, Persian or Camel Hair shall be opened otherwise than as 
permitted by Rule 1. 


13. No badly damaged wool or hair, fallen fleeces, or skin, wool or hair of the kinds named 
in Rule 1 shall be opened otherwise than as permitted by Rule 2. 


14. No bale of van mohair shall be opened otherwise than as permitted by Rule 6. ns 


15. No Alpaca, Pelitan Cashmere, Persian Camel Hair or Mohair shall be willowed except as 
permitted by Rule 4. 


16. Any person employed ina place specified in Rule 6, and having an open cut or sore upon 
any part of the body shall immediately report the fact to the foreman. 
17. No clothing or food shall be kept in any place specified in Rule 6. 


18. No person shall prepare or partake of food in a place specified in Rule 6 or in a carding 
room, or bring any food into such room. 


19. No person employed in any place specified in Rule 6 shall leave the works or partake of 
meals without previously washing his or her hands. 


20. If the fan or any other appliance necessary for the carrying out of these rules is out 
of order, any workman becoming aware of the defect shall immediately report the fact to the 
foreman. 
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APPENDIX 7. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE 
VERIFICATION OF DOUBTFUL CASES OF ANTHRAX. 


Arrangements have been made, in order to give facilities to medical practitioners, subject to 
the conditions specified below, for bacteriological examination in cases of suspected anthrax in 
which the infection is believed to have been contracted in a factory or workshop. The 
conditions are that the approval of the Medical Inspector of Factories (Dr. T. M. Legge, Home 
Office) be obtained in each instance, that upon receipt of such approval the material be taken 
and packed by the practitioner, without delay, in accordance with the directions appended, 
and sent forthwith to the bacteriologist appointed for the purpose by the Home Office, with a 
full statement of particulars in the prescribed form, of which a copy is appended. Where the 

' practitioner considers this course advisable he should report the case (under s. 29, 1895, in the 
ordinary way) as probably due to anthrax contracted in a factory or workshop, adding that 
the diagnosis is doubtful and is not being followed up by bacteriological examination, and that 
he is prepared to forward samples, 


Internal anthrax can hardly be diagnosed with certainty during life. This can be best 
done after death, by means of bacteriological examination. 


The symptoms of external anthrax (malignant pustule) are, during life, in most instances, 
sufficiently characteristic to admit of hardly any doubt. In some cases, however, theyjmay 
differ but slightly from those produced by erysipelas or other inflammatory processes. 


For complete proof it is desirable that in every case of anthrax the presence of the bacillus 
should be demonstrated under the microscope. In many cases, and especially in those reported. 
from general hospitals, this is already done, but there remain a certain number of doubtful 
cases, among persons employed in factories and workshops, in which the medical practitioner 
may desire to obtain such confirmatory evidence, or in which his own examination has failed 
to satisfy him that the case is one of anthrax. It is in such instances that the Home Office 
desires to afford facilities for verification of the diagnosis. 


‘The following directions should be observed in the collection and despatch of material :— 


External Anthrax.—lIf excised the pustule is to be place untreated, wrapped in a little 
cotton wool or lint that has been boiled, in a small glass bottle. 


If the pustule is not excised, lymph from a vesicle, or from the exudation, should be collected. 
in sterile capillary vaccine tubes, the ends of which should then be sealed in a flame in the 
usual way. 


¢ Cover glass preparations, made by smearing with a small quantity o5 exudation, and ther 
dried without staining, may also be sent with advantage. 


Internal or Fatal External Anthrax.—Portions of the lungs and spleen, and the 
pustule itself (if the case be one of external anthrax), and samples of pleuritic, pericardiai or 
peritoneal fluid, collected in tubes, as already described, should be sent. 


The regulations of the General Post Office require that all deleterious liquids or substances 
sent for medical examination or analysis, shall be forwarded by Registered Letter Post under 
the following conditions :— 


“Any such liquid or substance must be enclosed in a receptacle hermetically sealed, 
which receptacle must itself be placed in a strong wooden, leathern or metal case in such 
a way that it cannot shift about, and with a sufficient quantity of some absorbent material 
(such as saw-dust or cotton wool) so packed about the receptacle as absolutely to prevent 
any possible leakage from the package in the event of damage to the receptacle. 


“The packet so made up must be marked ‘ Fragile with care,’ and tendered at a Post 
Office for transmission by Registered Letter Post. 1t must on no account be dropped into 
a letter box, or sent by Parcel Post. These regulations will be rigidly enforced. Any 
postal packet of the kind found in the parcel post, or any postal packet of the kind, whether 
registered or not, found in the letter post not packed as directed will be at once stopped and 
disposed of as the Postmaster-General shall direct. 


“Any person who sends by .post a liquid or substance for medical examination or 
analysis otherwise than as provided by these regulations is liable to prosecution, even if he 
be a patient sending something to his medical adviser for his opinion, or a medical 
practitioner sending something to a laboratory or elsewhere.” 

The approval of the Medical Inspector, whether in the form of letter or telegram, should be 
forwarded to the bacteriologist named therein (as his authority for proceeding with the 
examination) with the samples and the particulars of the case. 


ARTHUR WHITELEGGE, 


Chief Inspector of Factories. 
HoME OFFICE, 


December 29th, 1899. 
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[Copy of Preseribed Form.) 


Bacteriological Examination in Case of Suspected Anthrax. 


of_____.__ es ee vin notified the case 


of —as doubtfully due to anthrax contracted in a factory or work- . 


Dr 





shop, is authorised to forward material to___________________m__for the purpose of bacteriological 


éxamination. 





Medical Inspector of Fattoriéé. : 
Date 





Particulars of Case. 


(To be filled in by the Practitioner and forwarded to the Bacteriologist with the material.) 








Patient’s name... iors 


Address 





Sex and age 





Oecupation_.- > 
Plate of work 0 0) ks eee 


Description of case and 
leading symptoms, 
with dates. State 
whether slight, mA 
severe, or already 
fatal. - : — 














Description of material sent 


State whether packed | 
in accordance with 
the’ directions in | 


the circular. 


Date on which material was taken 


Date of despatch of material to Bacteriologist 








Signature of Practitioner. 
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APPENDIX 8. 


MEMORANDUM ON 


INDUSTRIAL MERCURIAL POISONING. 
Home OFFIGE, April, 1899. 


The Séérétary of State having extended the provisions of Section 29 of the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1895, by an Order dated 27th March, 1899, and coming into force on May Ist, 
(1899, it becomes the duty of every medical practitioner to notify to the Chief Inspector of 
Factories, at the Home Office, every case of mercurial poisoning contracted in a factory or 
workshop which he attends or is called in to visit. 


Further, as in the case of anthrax or of poisoning by lead, phosphorus, or arsenic, the occupier 
- 0f.the factory or workshop is required to notify to the Certifying Surgeon and to the Inspector 
in charge of the district. It will be the duty of the Certifying Surgeon to investigate and 
report upon ali cases thus brought to his knowledge, using for the purpose Form 190. He 
should also bear in mind the possibility of exposure to mercury as a circumstance to be 
- considered in connection with the certification of children and young pérsons for employment 
in certain industries. 


Relation to Industry.—The dangers of mercurial poisoning in this country arises 
(1.) In the manufacture of barometers and thermometers: from the volatilization of the 
5 mercury in the filling of the tubes and from handling the metal. 


(2.) In furriers’ workshops : from the brushing, after fur-pulling, of rabbit skins with an 
acid solution of nitrate of mercury (a process technically known as egrotting), and 
in the other stages subsequent to this, namely, stoving, tying up, cutting, and 
packing. 


‘Other processes in which mercury is used are— 


(3.) The manufacture of incandescent electric lamps ; where mercurial pumps are used to 
produce a vacuum. 


(4.) Gilding and silvering ; when the amalgam of silver (¢.¢., an alloy of mercury and 
silver) is heated and applied to the objects, as in the gilding of military buttons. 


(5.) Chemical works. 
(6.) Paint and colour works. 


(7.) Bronzing with a solution of nitrate of mercury; as in bronzing the inside of field- 
glasses, &c. 


(8.) Taxidermy ; owing to the use of corrosive sublimate. 
(9.) Electrical engineering ; mercury being used in amalgamating zinc plates. 


The “silvering” of mirrors by means of an amalgam of mercury and tin (“water gilding”), 
-which was in former years the chief industrial source of mercurial poisoning, has been 
superseded in this country by the nitrate of silver and ammonia process. 


The principal centres for philosophical instrument making appear to be West London, 
Birmingham, and Glasgow, and of furriers’ workshops, South London, Glasgow, Newcastle, 
Stockport, Manchester, Northampton, Stamford, and Bishop’s Stortford. 


The number of persons actually engaged in handling mercury or its compounds is small. 
In the making of philosophical instruments probably not more than 150 men use the metal, 
and in furriers’ workshops, in the processes of mixing the nitric acid with mercury, 
“carotting,’ stoving, and tying up, about 50 men and 100 women. Among this limited 
number ten definite instances of mercurial poisoning have come to the knowledge of the 
Factory Department within recent years, in addition to other less pronounced cases. 


Mercury gives off vapour to a certain extent even at ordinary temperatures, but warmth 
greatly increases this tendency. When the metal, as distinguished from its salts, is used, the 
danger of poisoning arises chiefly from inhalation of the vapour ; and in a minor degree from 

- swallowing or from absorption vy the skin. It is probable that it becomes oxidised before 
~entering the system. 


In the case of mercurial salts the usual mode of invasion is by swallowing. 
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Symptoms.—Although occasionally in industrial poisoning from mercury the symptoms. 
resemble those which result from the continued internal administration of full doses fof~ 
mercury,* they are, as a rule, much slower in their onset and more insidious in character. 


For years the only signs may be more or less gastric disturbance, a gradually increasing 
anemia, and a slight increase in the secretion of saliva with tendency to inflammation of the 
gums. 


Psychical disturbances, known generally as mercurial erythism, occur. Of these, nervous- 
ness, a feeling of anxiety, sleeplessness, and depression of spirits are most frequently met with, 
but occasionally they take the form of hallucinations, loss of memory, delirium, or mania. 


The most characteristic symptom of injury to workers in mercury is due to implication of 
the nervous and muscular systems, and is known generally under the term “ mercurial tremor.” 
It is observed principally in the muscles of the face, hands, and arms; more rarely in the legs. | 
At first it may amount only to slight tremulousness, accompanied by numbness and occasional 
pain in the joints, but gradually it advances until, in extreme cases, the movements become 
convulsive in character and the hand cannot be directed with certainty to any particular object. 
The speech in persons with tremor, from involvement of the muscles of articulation, is often 
slow and indistinct. 


Tremor, even when it has existed for several years, may not be so severe as to interfere with 
the capacity for work. Some paralysis is associated with the tremor as this increases in 
severity. Cessation from work with mercury is usually but not invariably followed by 
recovery. 


In extreme cases cachectic symptoms appear—sallowness of the skin, emaciation, and failure - 
of the heart and other organs. 


As has been noted with regard to lead, some persons are more readily affected by mercury 
than others. It does not appear that children are specially susceptible, but their employment 
in mercurial processes is clearly undesirable by reason of the less attention to necessary 
precautions which can be expected of them. 


In the case of persons exposed to the fumes of nitrate of mercury the injurious effect on the - 
teeth is more marked than in those working with the pure metal. The teeth appear to be lost 
earlier, and those that remain are often loose and characteristically blackened. There is also 
a tendency to erosion, and, in some cases, the gums recede, so that the anterior surtaces of the 
roots of the lower incisors and canines are exposed. 


In the process of ‘“ carotting” the acid tends to attack the skin of the hands and arms, if ~ 
unprotected. ‘ 


The inclusion of mercurial poisoning among the cliseases to be notified should increase our 
knowledge of occupations in which mercury and its salts are used, and enable the Factory - 
Department to recognise and deal with any special danger from this source. 


T. M. Legge, 
Medical Inspector of Fuctortes. 
Arthur Whitelegze, . 
Chief Inspector of Factories, 





* Such as excessive salivation, swelling and ulceration of the gums, the formation of a yellowish deposit over the 
teeth and gums and fcetor of the breath, followed in severe cases by looseness and falling out of the teeth and even _ 
inflammation of the maxillary bones. 
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APPENDIX 9. 


MEMORANDUM ON 


CARBONIC OXIDE POISONING. 


HOME OFFICE, May, 1899. 


Water Gas.—The attention of H.M. Inspectors is directed to the increasing manufacture of 
water gas, not only by municipalities and gas companies for purposes of domestic heating and 
lighting, but also in factories for driving gas engines, for welding, and for other purposes. The 
subject has recently been investigated, but rather from the domestic than the industrial side, 
by a Departmental Committee appointed by the Home Secretary. Their Keport, a copy of which 
has been supplied to each Office, states that, although the first considerable installation of water 
gas plant in this country dates only from 1893, already in some thirty-two towns carburetted 
water gas is distributed to consumers mixed with ordinary coal gas. 


’ Water gas is made by passing steam through incandescent coke or anthracite coal. It burns 
with a non-luminous flame, and, when purified, has no smell, but the flame can be made 
luminous for lighting purposes, and the heating power greatly increased, by a process known as 
“ carburetting,” in which vapourised oil is added to the gas. Carburetted water gas has a strong 
smell, like that of coal gas. Occasionally purified water gas is “odorized”’ by admixture of 
some strong smelling substance, such as mercapian, but unpurified water gas smells of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 


Instead of steam alone, a mixture of superheated steam and air can be passed through the 
mass of incandescent fuel, and gas prepared in this way, under the name of Dowson gas, is 
made in many factories for consumption on the premises. Dowson gas can be substituted 
for coal gas where light is not required, as in gassing silk and cotton yarns, japanning, 
soldering, hat making, &c. 


Producer gas, often used for heating purposes, is a mixture of nitrogen and carbonic oxide, and 
results from the passage of a current of air alone through a deep bed of fire, when the whole of 
the oxygen of the air has been converted into carbonic oxide. 


Water gas cannot be continuously produced, the blast of steam lowering the temperature of 
the coal so that there is not sufficient heat to decompose the steam. Hence, to revive combustion, 
air is allowed for a few minutes to take the place of steam. Practically, therefore, water gas 
and producer gas are made alternately in the same apparatus, the producer gas being, under 
these conditions, blown off as waste. 


The particular danger associated with water gas, Dowson gas, &c., is that of poisoning by 
carbonic oxide (carbon monoxide, CO), a constituent of coal gas as well as of water gas. But 
whereas the proportion in coal gas varies from 4 to 12 per cent., in carburetted water gas it 
reaches 30 per cent., and in uncarburetted water gas amounts to nearly 50 per cent. Dowson 
gas usually contains 25 per cent. 


Relation to Industry.—Although the danger is one chiefly affecting persons sleeping in a 
room in which gas charged with carbonic oxide is escaping. there have been fatal mishaps from 
this source in factories, and it is highly probable that others, in factories as elsewhere, escape 
record. Only within the last few years has it been recognised, mainly through the researches 
of Dr. Haldane, that deaths in colliery explosions are due chiefly to carbonic oxide poisoning 
-and not to other causes as had been supposed. 


Fatal poisoning in factories has resulted from cleaning out Dowson tanks before a sufficient 
time had been allowed for the gas to escape, from repairing faulty connections in pipes 
containing the gas, and from gradual escape of the gas into the confined atmosphere of a small 
engine room through defective valves in the engine itself. 


Carbonic oxide poisoning may, however, occur in other ways, without inhalation of water 
gas or coal gas. In the Annual Report for 1897 particulars are given of the death of a man 
while engaged in repairing a tar still in Dublin, and in another instance two men lost their lives 
while repairing the line of tubes in connection with a blast furnace. Carbonic oxide is found 
in lime kilns, and where braziers and coke fires are used in confined spaces. Danger of carbonic 
oxide poisoning may arise in laundries from the use of gas irons, and in workrooms from 
defective gas fittings and from gas stoves, especially when no provision is made for the 
products of combustion to be carried away by a flue or chimney. The absence of a chimney in 
a room greatly increases the risk. 


Action of the Gas on the Blood.—The red colouring matter of the blood forms with 
carbonic oxide a much more stable compound than it does with oxygen, and, consequently, in 
presence of the gas, the oxygen of the blood gradually becomes replaced by carbonic oxide. 
If too little of the oxygen compound is formed to support life, death ensues. Air containing 
0:4 per cent. of carbonic oxide may in one hour prove fatal to a person asleep. The compound 
formed by the colouring matter of the blood with carbonic oxide is of a cherry red colour, and 
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usually, when death has resulted from its inhalation, the pink colour of the lips, of the nails, 
and of any other part of the body where the colour of the blood can be seen through the skin, is: 
sufficiently indicative of the cause. 

If, on the other hand, fresh air is admitted to the lungs before death occurs, the carbonic 
oxide is gradually eliminated from the blood. The eliminating force is the affinity of oxygen 
for the colouring matter, and, since the one gas tends to drive the other out, the higher the 
percentage of oxygen in the air breathed the quicker will the elimination of the carbonic 


oxide be. 


Examination of the Blood.—In every case where there is room for suspicion that death 
has resulted from carbonic oxide poisoning, the practitioner appointed to make the post-mortem 
should examine the blood, and medical evidence without a statement of the result of such 
examination should be regarded as incomplete and inconclusive. Only in cases when the 
person has lived for more than three or four hours after removal from the poisonous atmosphere 
will little or no carbonic oxide be found in the blood, leaving the cause of death to be inferred 
from the history of the case. , 

The examination of the blood for carbonic.oxide is not a difficult matter, as will be apparent 
from the following details :— 

The easiest and most delicate method is to compare the tint of a greatly diluted solution of 
the suspected sample with that of normal blood similarly diluted. The latter is yellow, while 
blood containing even very small traces of carbonic oxide is pink. 


When the proportion of carbonic oxide in the blood is more than 40 per cent. of saturation 
(and usually death does not result in man until the proportion reaches 60 to 80 per cent.), 
spectroscopic examination of the blood affords a confirmatory test. 


In the spectroscope the rays of sunlight are passed through a prism whereby they are unequally © 
refracted and spread out to form a colovred spectrum. When certain media are placed between 
the spectroscope and the light, some of the rays are intercepted, leaving gaps in the spectrum, - 
in the form of dark lines or bands, the position of which is characteristic of the particular 
medium. In the case of a dilute solution of ordinary blood, two dark absorption bands appear 
in the yellow and green portions of the spectrum. On the addition of reducing agents, such as 
ammonium sulphide, and gentle warming, the two are replaced by a single band. In the case 
of blood containing carbonic oxide in a proportion exceeding the limit stated above, the bands - 
closely resemble those of ordinary blood, but remain still visible on the addition of reducing 


agents. 


Symptoms.—tThe first symptoms produced by the inhalation of the gas are throbbing of the — 
- blood vessels of the head, giddiness, palpitation of the heart, and weakness of the limbs. These 
become greatly aggravated after any exertion. Owing to the insidious onset and cumulative 
effect of the gas the weakness of the limbs may come on without attracting notice, so that the 
person affected is unable to make good his escape from the poisonous atmosphere. 9 wit 

Headache, anemia, and defective nutrition have been alleged to result from the long 
continued breathing of the gas in amount too small to produce immediate effects, such as might ~ 
occur from defective gas fittings in work rooms. a 

The appropriate remedies for poisoning by carbonic oxides are—fresh air, artificial respiration, — 
administration of oxygen, and the application of warmth. 


Preventive Measures.—The precautionary measures to be considered must vary | 
somewhat according to the different manner in which the gas is manufactured and used in one 
and another factory, but the following are of general application :— 


(1.) Notices should be posted up stating the deadly nature of the gas, the symptoms 

produced by its inhalation, and the best means of rendering aid to those who are ~ 

“ oassed.”” : 

(2.) Persons in charge of any engine worked by water gas, or of any apparatus in which ~ 
it is stored, or otherwise exposed to risk of inhaling carbonic oxide, should be free 
from any disease of the heart or lungs. Employers would do well to cause such 

persons to be examined and certified by a medical man. 

. 


(3.) No engine in which water gas is used should be in a confined space. 


(4.) A competent and responsible person should, at stated short intervals, inspect all : 
valves and connections, to see that there is no escape of gas; and a signed record 
with the dates of such inspections should be kept. 

(5.) The openings giving access to any part of the water gas circuit should be few, and in — 
positions as safe as possible, and opened only in cases of real need and by responsible 
persons. 4 


(6.) No workman should enter, or approach when opened, the holder or other part of the 
water gas circuit until the gas has been well flushed out by fresh air. ; 


(7.) A cylinder of compressed oxygen, fitted with a piece of rubber gas-tubing and a 
mouthpiece, should be kept in constant readiness. Such cylinders can be obtained 
fitted also with a reducing valve. 


(8.) Medical aid should be summoned immediately, but in view of the importance of 
losing no time in commencing treatment, the workmen employed should be 
instructed by a medical man in the manner of administering the oxygen and 0 
performing artificial respiration. They should be especially warned of the danger 
of exposing the patient to cold. 
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Respirators are of no avail as a protection against carbonic oxide poisoning. 


When for purposes of rescue it becomes necessary to enter an atmosphere charged with the 
gas, the rescuer must protect himself by tying a rope securely round his waist, the free end 
being held by persons outside, or, preferably, by the use of one or other of the special rescue 
appliances designed for such work. The principle underlying them is that the rescuer is made 
to breathe air, or a mixture of airand oxygen, which renders him independent of the poisonous 
atmosphere immediately surrounding him. Reference to such appliances, which are now kept 
in many chemical works, &c., will be found in the Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories for the year 1895, p. 47, and for the year 1897, p. 31. 


In towns where the public gas supply is largely charged with water gas, attention to gas 
fittings in factories and workshops becomes a matter of increased moment. 


T. M. LEGGE. 
ARTHUR WHITELEGGE. 


The notice to be posted up near the place where the danger arises might take some such 
form as the following :— 


Danger of Gassing. 


Waiter gas is highly poisonous, even when inhaled in very small quantities. Its smell is 
sometimes less noticeable than that of ordinary gas. The first symptoms produced by breathing 
it are giddiness, weakness in the legs, and palpitation of the heart. 


As soon as any of these symptoms are felt the person shouid at once move into fresh air when, 
in slight cases, they will quickly disappear. Exposure to cold air should be avoided as far as 
possible, since it often aggravates the symptoms. 


If considerable quantities of air containing water gas are breathed, the person may be unable to 
make good his escape and becomes insensible. 


When a person is found insensible or seriously affected by the gas, he should be removed into 
fresh air, kept as warm as possible, and oxygen should be administered. If the breathing has 
stopped, artificial respiration must be resorted to without the slightest delay, and oxygen should 
also be administered as speedily as possible. 


Artificial Respiration. 


Place the person on his back, slightly raising the shoulders with a folded coat; remove 
everything tight about the chest and neck ; draw the tongue forwards and maintain it in that 
position. Grasp the arms just above the elbows and draw them steadily above the head, 
keeping them on the stretch for two seconds, then reverse the movement, and press the arms 
firmly downwards against the sides of the chest for two seconds; repeat these movements about 
15 times a minute for at least half an hour, or until natural breathing has been initiated. It is 
well to continue artificial respiration for a short time, even after natural breathing has been 
established. 


Use of the Oxygen Cylinder. 


The cylinder should be provided with a piece of rubber gas-tubing at the end of which is a 
glass or metal mouthpiece. The glass tube must always be taken out of the mouth if any 
alteration in the pressure of the gas has to be made. 


Turn on the valve gradually until the oxygen flows in a gentle stream sufficient to allow of 
its being inhaled without much admixture of air. Fix the rubber tubing to the nozzle of the 
cylinder, place the glass tube in the mouth and allow the oxygen to be breathed until relief is 
obtained. 


If the person is unconscious, the nostrils should be closed during inspiration, so that the 
oxygen may be inhaled as pure as possible through the mouth. ? 


Abad iy 1b. 
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APPENDIX 10. 


BESSEMER CONVERTERS. 


I. Circular Letter to Manufacturers. 
SIR, 

I am directed by the Secretary of State to transmit for your information the 
accompanying reprint of that part of the Third Interim Report of the Dangerous Trades 
Committee which deals with the use of converters in metal works. You will observe 
that the Committee attach particular importance to the following points :— 


(a) That automatic safety apparatus should be provided for all converters and cranes 
moved by hydraulic power : 


(6) That no man should be placed in charge of hydraulic machinery as wheelman 
unless he is over 21 years of age and has been carefully trained : 


(c) That while a converter is being lowered preparatory to pouring, and during the 
process of pouring, no one should remain in the pit: ; 


(d) That pits in which ingot moulds are placed for filling should be either roofed 
over or else ee and covered with sand : 


(¢) That all hydraulic pressure pipes should be composed of wrought iron : 


(f) That the safety valves for hydraulic machinery should be examined periodically 
by a competent engineer : 


(g) That children should not be allowed to enter the works. 


Before deciding what steps he ought to take with a view to giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Committee, Sir Matthew Ridley would be glad to know what 
means you have adopted or propose to adopt in your works to provide against the 
dangers to which the Committee draw attention, and generally to be furnished with any 
observations which you may wish to offer upon ‘the subject. He notes with satisfaction. 
that the Committee speak in high terms of the precautions taken by many managers — 
and employers and the comparative immunity from serious accidents that has been 
secured, 


He would be glad to have your reply not later than the 15th February. 
Larue jee 
Your obedient Servant, 


| KENELM E. DIGBY. 
January 20th, 1899. 


II. Report of Commander H. P. Smith. 


Locking APPARATUS FOR BESSEMER CONVERTERS AND CENTRE-GRANES. 
SIR, 
In compliance with the instructions given by Sir Kenelm Digby, and conveyed to 
me in Mr. Gould’s letter of the 18th September 1899, I beg to report that I have visited 
all the works named in the list forwarded to me, with the following exceptions Vs) rene . 


In the form of an Appendix I have given the result of each separate visit, the places 
visited being numbered ; and appended to these reports will be found written communica- 
tions from the various firms confirming my conclusions. 


| report with considerable satisfaction that I have met with practically no opposition 
to the Home Office suggestions. In some minor details reasons have been given for 
not carrying them out. These reasons do not appear frivolous, but are worthy of 
consideration. 








* The exceptions consisted of works in which the process was not carried on. 
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The recommendation of the greatest importance, of course, refers to the provision of 
automatic locking valves for converters and centre-cranes, and it will be observed that so 
far as this proposal is concerned it has been universally accepted ; the delay being chiefly 
due to want of explanation as to how best to procure and adapt the safety appliances. I 
have been able to reter persons in difficulty to the following firms :— . 


To Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., Middlesbrough, where the valves known as 
‘Philip and Evans's Patent Hydraulic Safety Valve for Converters and 
Cranes ” have been in successful use for many years. Mr. David Evans, one 
of the patentees, is an engineer employed by this firm. 


To Messrs. Steel, Peech, and Tozer, Limited, Phoenix Steel Works, Sheffield, who 
have fixed appliances of their own design which work thoroughly well. 


To Messrs. Crawshay Brothers, Cyfarthta Works, Merthyr Tydfil, where ‘‘ Evans and 
Lewis’s Patent for Cranes and Converters” has Stood the test of many years’ 
work with perfect satisfaction. 


To Messrs. Berry & Co., Croydon Works, Hunslet, Leeds, who manufacture an 
efficient locking-valve for converters, but so far they have not, I understand, 


been able to supply valves for centre-cranes, but they anticipate being able to 
do so shortly. 


To Messrs. The Frodingham Iron and Steel Company, Frodingham, near Doncaster, 
at whose works—as stated in Appendix 8 of the Report made by the Dangerous 
Trades Committee—a valve applied to a centre-crane has been successfully 
tried for some years, and has been reported upon favourably by the various. 


engineers that have been employed by that firm. (See letters Nos. 19 and 20 
appended. ) 


I refer with pleasure to the letter from Sir Alexander Wilson, Bart., the deputy 
chairman and managing director of Messrs. Charles Cammell & Co., Ltd., Cyclops Works, 
Sheffield. In that letter he promises to have locking arrangements at once fitted at the 
Penistone works, adding that if successful they will be fixed at all the works owned by 
the firm. This is of much importance, as Messrs. Cammell are perhaps the largest con- 
verters of Bessemer steel in the United Kingdom, having no fewer than 10 converters at 
their Workington works, besides those in use at Penistone. Since my interview with 
Sir Alexander Wilson, and receipt of his letter, I have visited the works both at Working- 
ton and at Penistone, where I found that the process of fixing the valves had already 
begun, and that the most careful inquiries were being made as to the best form of valve. 
In this respect, owing to the spécial facilities that have been afforded me, I have been able 
to advise the firm. 


Again, I would refer to the letter from Messrs. Steel, Peech, and Tozer, which is of a 
distinctly encouraging nature, inasmuch as, after a long trial, they report most satis- 
factorily. 


The cost is difficult to estimate, as the conditions vary considerably at different works, 
but the sum named by Messrs. Steel, Peech, and Tozer may be considered a guide. This, 
for converters, is fixed at £15 each, and for centre-cranes, at £25. 


In some minor details it will be observed that the Home Office recommendations are 
not fully carried out, but in all probability the Inspectors for the various districts will be 
able to secure compliance. 


The defect most calling for attention appears to be, that although in many cases the 
pits are roofed over, there is an accumulation of water caused by the beds of the pits 
being so constructed that the water used in washing out the ladle and in cooling the 
ingots in the pit—a practice which should be discouraged—does not run away readily. 


At Messrs. Cammell’s Workington works it was stated that the water in the district 
exercises a peculiar influence upon wrought-iron, and that in consequence of this chemical 
action wrought-iron pipes would be unsafe. It. is proposed to continue to use cast-iron, 
but these pipes will be of sufficient thickness to secure safety. 


Mr. Carlisle, the works’, manager at Ebbw Vale, stated that, in his opinion, sand in the 
pits would be to some extent a source of danger, that metal falling from a height on to 
-damp sand might cause explosion. In reply, I pointed out that on the beds of all blast- 
furnaces. sand is found, and that day by day molten metal is run into it without explosion. 
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He, however, urged—rightly perhaps—that in such case the metal runs on to the sand-bed, 
“but does not fall on it. In other works, notably at Dowlais, I found that sand was used 
‘and approved. Mr. Carlisle’s suggestion, nevertheless, seems worthy of consideration, 

and I would recommend, that in further communications to occupiers, the alternative 
recommended by the Dangerous Trades Committee—namely, crushed granite—should be 

submitted, and, indeed, that the recommendation might be extended so as to include not 
only crushed granite, but crushed cinder-slag, stone, or other material which would allow 
free filtration of water, and provide a bed suitable for persons to walk upon. 


The letter of 20th January, 1899, directed to various occupiers by the Under Secretary 
of State, referring to the recommendations made by the Dangerous Trades Committee, 
states that automatic safety apparatus should be provided for a// converters and cranes 
moved by hydraulic power. This, it would appear, goes beyond what was actually 
intended by the Committee. Their recommendation refers to centre-cranes. Objection 
has been made at various places visited by me to the provision of locking-arrangements 
for all cranes moved by hydraulic power. The centre-crane is the one on which is fixed 
the ladle into which the molten metal is poured from the converter. This crane, as 
necessity arises, is raised or lowered, or traversed from right to left, to place the ladle over 
the ingot-moulds into which the molten metal is to be poured. Fracture in the hydraulic 
pressure-pipes might cause this crane to descend rapidly. Should the ladle either jerk, or 
catch against the sides of the moulds, it would be tilted, and the whole of the charge 
(consisting possibly of several tons of molten metal) would be precipitated into the pit. 
After the metal has been poured into the ingot-moulds it is again manipulated by 
hydraulic cranes, but it is now in the solid condition, and although there is (and must 
necessarily be) an element of danger in working all cranes, the specific danger which it 
was intended to obviate—namely, the spilling of molten metal—no longer remains, and I 
do not think that any danger has been shown to exist which would justify a requirement 
that locking-gear should be provided for all hydraulic cranes, but only for centre or other 
cranes for lifting vessels containing molten metal. 


Recommendation “B” in Sir Kenelm Digby’s letter—-due to what I now consider a 
misconception in the Report of the Dangerous Trades Committee—might, I venture to 
submit, be somewhat altered. ‘The word ‘“ wheelman” was intended to apply to the 
person on the “ pulpit” who controls the converter and the centre-crane, and in many 
places the term is a current one. Further inquiry, however, shows that in some instances 
there is no wheel, the mechanism being controlled by a lever. In such cases the recom- 
mendation made by the Committee would be valueless. I suggest that for “ wheelman,” 
the words “the person in charge of hydraulic machinery for controlling the converter, 
the centre or other cranes for carrying vessels containing molten metal” should be 
substituted. : 


The reports of my visits will show that in certain cases the machinery referred to above 
was in charge of boys ; and it was argued that an intelligent boy was quite as much to be 
depended upon asa man. This, as a general statement, must not, I think, be accepted. 
Two cases have occurred with fatal results, in which mistakes by boys have been the cause, 
whereas we cannot trace any such where men have been in charge. I refer to the accident — 
to Thomas Macarthy, a child aged 11, at the Dowlais works on September 2, 1897, caused 
by a splash from the converter, the result of an error by a young boy named John Jones, - 
the platform boy ; and again to a recent fatal accident reported upon by Mr. Lewis, where 
a boy aged 15, who was in charge of the pulpit, made a mistake causing a splash of metal 
which resulted in the death of a lad named William Richards. t ) 


theless 


The following is Mr. Lewis’s report, dated October 7, 1899 :— 


Wm. Richards, deceased.—This young person (16) was in the employ of the Ebbw Vale Steel, — 
Iron, and Coal Company, Limited, at their Bessemer Steel Works, Victoria. His work was to 
attend to the hauling out, by horse-power, of “dandies” from the Bessemer pits filled waa 
metallic slag. On the night of Thursday, 28th September, 1899, at 1.30 a.m., converter No. 3— 
at “B” pit had been sufficiently blown, and the blower, John Lewis, sounded the bell as a_ 
signal to the men at the pit to clear out, prior to his lowering the converter into the horizontal i 
position, before proceeding to empty the charge into the ladle. : 


- 


a 
Having lowered the converter, he ‘allowed it to remain in the horizontal position whilst he 
placed cold metal in the ladle, with a view to cooling the charge, which had been somewhat — 
overheated. He left the converter in charge of a“ pulpit-lad,” named Edwin Wilkin Green, 1/5 
years of age last December. This lad received a signal from the pit to raise the centre-crane, — 
but instead of moving the centre-crane lever on the left hand side, he handled the converter- 
lever, which was to his right, and thereby lowered the vessel and spilled about 3 ewt. of molten 
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lead into the pit. During the wait, Richards, the cleceased, had taken his horse into the pit, and 
thinking he had time enough to bring out a loaded “ dandy ” before the converter would be 
discharged, he endeavoured to hitch his horse to the dandy, and whilst in this position— 
almost under the mouth of the converter—the molten metal fell upon him and his horse. 
The animal sprang out of the pit, and in doing so kicked Richards to the ground and into the 
molten metal. He sustained fearful burns on the body and limbs, and died on the evening of 
the 30th September from congestion of the lungs arising from shock caused by the burns. 


The pulpit-lad, who admitted his mistake, had been unwell during the week, having been 
compelled to leave off work at 10.30 p.m. on the previous Monday night’s shift, and had only 
re-started on the night of the accident. He had complained of headache and dizziness, but 
said that he felt well enough for work on the night in question (Thursday). He had worked 
the levers of side cranes for the past two years, and had been promoted to the centre-cranes 
and occasionally to move the converters about four months ago, when he was put at the “A” 
pit. He ‘had only worked eight turns at “B” pit, the levers of which moved in the contrary 


direction to those at“ A” pit. He could not explain how he came to make the mistake of 
handling the wrong lever. 


After an exhaustive inquiry the jury found that the accident was caused by the lad pulling 
the wrong lever, and that in their opinion the deceased was not to blame, as he could not 
escape after being knocked down by the horse. 


At the various works visited I have made careful enquiry in regard to the accidents that 
have happened. The majority have been caused by persons remaining in the pit when 
they should not have been there, and by defects either in the construction of the ladles’ of 
the converters, causing molten metal to be spilt. It must, however, be remembered that 
when accidents from Bessemer converters, or from the ladles, do happen, they are of a 
very exceptionally serious kind, and that, although such accidents are happily not frequent, 
it is nevertheless incumbent to guard against them. This view is not disputed by 


any practical person competent to form an opinion. In support, it is only necessary to 
refer to certain well-known cases :— 


In 1895, before the fixing of safety appliances, a converter went over at the Blaenavon 
works, ten tons of metal being in it at the time. Three tons were spilt over the pit, and 
a man was fatally burned. 


At Messrs. Bolekow, Vaughan, & Co.’s works, Middlesbrough, some years ago, a 
converter worked by hydraulic power turned over ; metal weighing ten tons was spilt into 
the pit, and fifteen men were burned—ten fatally. 


At Dowlais, on July Ist, 1895, several men were severely burned—four fatally. A 
converter containing 133 tons of molten metal was being lowered from the vertical to the 
horizontal position. William Henry Davis, aged 17, was the “‘ wheelman.” He allowed 
the converter to go 14 feet from the horizontal, and then suddenly reversed the wheel, 
thus throwing 1§ tons of molten metal into the pit, where a number of men were at work 
preparing ingot-moulds to receive the contents of the converter. 


The duty of keeping children out of the works is very difficult. Most works of this 
kind cover a large area not enclosed by walls the various sheds and shops being 
approached from all sides. What appears necessary is to impress seriously upon managers 
and foremen that, where it is needful for food to be brought into the works, it should not 
be brought by very young children, and, when brought by children at all, it might be 
taken to some recognised point free from danger from locomotives, machinery, or molten 
metal, there to be received by a person appointed for the purpose, and handed over to the 
workers. I may say that the child, Thomas Macarthy, already referred to as having been 
fatally scalded at the Dowlais works on September 2nd, 1897, had gone there to take food. 


The firm known as Hadfield’s Steel Foundry Co., Ltd., of the Hecla Works, Sheffield, 
are now manufacturers of steel by the Bessemer process. Their name was’ not, I think, 
before returned. On the 25th October 1899, I had a personal interview with Mr. R. A. 
Hadfield, Master Cutler for Sheffield, who, after hearing my explanations, readily con- 
sented to have the safety appliances fixed, and generally to accept the recommendations 
made by the Dangerous Trades Committee. 


In conclusion, I may perhaps be allowed to say that it has been a great satisfaction to 
me to hold this enquiry, having enjoyed (when serving on the Committee, and also in my 
own district) exceptional facilities for understanding the question in all its details. 


I have, &c., 
H. P. Sarr, ; 
March 23rd, 1900. H.M. Inspector of Factories. 
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APPENDIX 11. 


BASIC SLAG. 


Revort or CommManper H. P. Smira veon THE CONDITIONS ATTENDING THE 


CRUSHING OF BAsic Siac. 


Sheftield, 


April 14th, 1900. 
Sir, 


In compliance with the instructions contained in your letter of February 6th, I 
have visited the whole of the works named, which comprise all the places in the United 
Kingdom in which basic slag is crushed. . 


I find that two of the works do not come within the reference submitted to the 
Dangerous Trades Committee. These are the factories of the Slag Reduction Company, 
situated at Mill Moor, Rotherham, and at Merthyr Tydfil. Im these places the slag from 
ordinary Bessemer converters is crushed for the purpose of extracting the metal contained. . 
The slag is not basic slag, in which phosphates are found. I have carefully examined the — 
machinery, and watched the various processes, and am satisfied that, for these works, no 
special legislation is required. 


\ 

In the manufacture of basic slag manure, the slag is procured from works in which the — 
Thomas-Gilchrist process of Bessemer converting is carried on, or from works in which 
Siemens’ basic steel is manufactured. In the Appendix will be found details relating to 
my visits to the various works, and also descriptions of the various processes. These, 
although useful for reference, are too lengthy to be contained in the body of this report. — 
Briefly, however, it may be stated that the crushing is done by one of the following ~ 
systems :— 


(1.) In Krupp ball (otherwise known as “‘ Herm Lohnert ”’) mills. | 
(2.) By the edge-runner system. , 
(3.) By ball mills, with cylindrical pebble mills used as auxiliaries. 

(4.) By a combination of edge-runners, rollers, and separators. 

The Krupp ball mills may be described as revolving cylinders containing about 18 cwt. 
to a ton of steel balls, varying in weight in different mills, but often from 6 to 7 Ibs. 
each, he cylinder is perforated. There is an exterior fine sieve through which the ~ 
dust has to pass ; the whole being enclosed in a metal casing. The mills are fed by — 


hoppers on the side. The interior cylinder revolves, keeping the balls in constant — 
motion. Most of the dust, having passed through the sieves, falls through hoppers into — 
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bags below, but a considerable amount of very fine dust, held in suspension, is drawn — 
away by a fan and suction pipes from the mills to a dust chamber. This chamber is — 
cleared out at intervals. In three places ; namely, the works of the Chemical Works, — 
Limited, at Rotherham, those belonging to the Leeds Phosphate Company, Hunslet, 
Leeds, and those of Messrs. Alexander Cross & Co., Kilbirnie, Ayrshire, there are no 
fans, it being stated that the revolving cylinder acts as a fan and forces the dust in 
suspension to the various dust receivers. The dust-receiving chambers at Rotherham 
are of a particular construction, a description of which will be found in the Appendix. 
At the works, however, occupied by Messrs. Cross and the Leeds Phosphate Company, 
the absence of a fan, in my opinion, very greatly added to the risks incurred by the — 
workers, as on each occasion that raw material is thrown into the hopper on the side of 
the mill for feeding purposes, clouds of dust arise, which would not be the case were — 
the fans running, as such fans would cause downward suction, and would draw the dust 
away from the workers. 7 
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The edge-runner process, as carried on by Messrs. Alfred Hickmans, Limited, at the 
‘Staffordshire Steel Ingot and Iron Works, Bilston, may be summarised as follows :-— 


The slag is first crushed in edge-runners, which are as far as possible cased in. It is 
taken by elevators to an Askham’s separator, which, by the aid of a fan, takes away all 
fine dust. The fine dust is collected, the heavy dust passes through a magnetic separator, 
thence by a cylinder and worm-screw to an elevator, which throws it into a hopper ; this 
hopper carries it to a finishing mill, known as Askham’s “ Tiger” Mill, in. which it is 
crushed. From this mill it goes by another elevator to an Askham’s separator, which by 
the aid of a fan sends all the fine finished material to the worm cylinder before referred 
to, ready for being weighed and filled into bags, the coarser material remaining in the 
mill to be again ground. This process continues till all the material is fine enough to be 
drawn away by the fans as described. 


__ Whilst describing this process I should mention that some months ago, when making 
inquiries in regard to Bessemer converters, I passed through this mill, and was much 
struck by the large accumulations of dust to be seen on all sides, I mentioned the 
matter to Mr. Hutchinson, the managing director, with this result :—that where the mills 
formerly were defective in any detail they have been repaired; but one most important 
change has been made. The cylinder from which the crushed material is taken from the 
mills to the place where it is weighed and packed into bags was formerly about 8 or 10 
feet from the ground, running along the whole length of the mill. There were constant 
leakages from this cylinder. It has now been placed underground, and all the crushed 
material is taken by it to a receptacle in which it is automatically weighed and emptied 
into bags, there being a large cowl and pipes acting as suction pipes in connection with a 
fan, by which the dust is drawn away from the face of the worker. The change in the 
general appearance of this mill, brought about in a very few months, was very 
striking. jl 

Another system of grinding by use of edge-runners is found at the works of the Basic 
Phosphate Company, situated at Ferry Hill, Stillington. This process is described in 
paragraph 31 of the Final Report of the Dangerous Trades Committee. 


Yet another edge-runner system—the only instance of its kind in this country—is 
found at the works of the North Kastern Steel Company, situated at Middlesbrough. 
There are four edge-runner mills placed on a ground floor in a shed outside the mill, six 
roller mills on the first floor of the mill, ten separators and three screens placed on the 
second floor and infront of a liné of separators, but on the first floor is a conveyor for 
receiving the finished dust. Each separator discharges direct from the conveyor. The 
process is described in fuller detail in the Appendix. For this description I am indebted 
to the firm. 


Where pebble mills, before referred to, are used, these are in conjunction with Krupp 
ball mills, but the mesh through which the dust passes from the ball mill is much more 
open than that in the other mills, the finishing process being done in a large revolving 
cylinder in which there are about three tons of flint pebbles. 


The condition of the various places, with few exceptions, was anything but satisfactory, 
accumulations of dust being found throughout the works, and in many instances the 
workers had to walk through deposits, in some places as much as 1 inch thick. They 
had also to drag small barrows containing bags over a floor, causing volumes of dust. to 
‘rise, which certainly would be injurious. These accumulations are due to various causes ; 
-some to defects in the outer casing containing the grinding-machinery, but more, I think, 
‘to the use of defective bags. In only two places did I see bags which were of material 
that would prevent escape of dust after filling. This I consider the most serious fault 
discovered, for whatever trouble or expense may be incurred in preventive effort during 
the milling process, it is all thrown away if each time a bag is moved (whether in storage 
or in loading wagons, railway trucks, barges, or ships) the worker is liable to be covered 
with fine dust. It will be remembered that the fatalities to certain labourers who filled 
“barges at Ellesmere Port, enquired into by a coroner’s jury, were due to this cause. 


' A custom prevails in some works of dragging the bag, after it has been filled, from the 
hopper under the mill, or of conveying it on a trolley, to a weighing machine at some 
little distance. In order to adjust the weight, dust is either scooped out of the bag and 
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thrown down, or scooped from a heap into the bag. This is necessarily a very dust 
process, and one dangerous to the workers. It is, however, one that can be obviated by 
having (as is already found in some works) a small weighing machine under each filling- 
hopper. When the weight has been reached, a properly fitting slide cuts off the supply, 
and the bag can be at once closed. The difficulties of fastening the bag round the hopper 
or shoot are increased by this method, but this is unimportant if the recommendations of 
the Dangerous Trades Committee, as to providing hoods or cowls with fans attached, are 
carried out. At one or two works there are automatic weighing machines, which obviate 
the necessity for this “‘ scooping.” 


{n nearly all the mills visited there were large accumulations of dust on and between the 
stored bags, and any current of air would naturally blow this dust about. 


Having described the faults, I desire to point out. the remedies ; and I would further 
add that the defects here detailed have been fully gone into with the various manufacturers, 
that the accuracy of my statements has been nowhere disputed ; on the contrary it has 
been freely recognised that there is much to remedy, and I am confident that a determined 
and serious effort will be made to improve matters. The state of things described has in 
many instances been due (apart from any mechanical defects) to those in charge of works 
scattered in remote parts of the country, who are not under the eye of their principals, and 
who through neglect have allowed things to drift into a condition that certainly will be 
prevented in future by the very serious reprimands that they have received from their 
employers. 


Coming to the specific recommendations made by the Dangerous Trades Committee, it 
will be remembered that they run as follows :— 


(1.) In the packing of basic slag no woman or young person should be employed. 


(2.) Every hopper or shoor where basic slag is packed into bags should be provided 
with a hood or cowl through which the dust should be drawn by a fan away 
from the face of the worker. | 


(3.) Every person employed in packing basic slag should be provided with a 
respirator or veil, of a form to be approved by H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Factories. 


(4.) A room separated from the milling and packing departments should be provided 
by the occupier for the purpose of taking meals. 


(5.) Basic slag, when ground, should be packed for storage or transit in bags of 
material which will effectually prevent the escape of dust. 


Suggestion No, 1 is carried out throughout all the warks, unless sewing up bags can be 
considered a packing process. In some places | found women doing this work. In my 
opinion it is not a packing process, and I can see no reason to prohibit this occupation, if 
the places in which the persons are employed are kept clean. The bags, of course, should 
not be lifted or dragged about by women. This does not appear, however, to be the 
custom. 


Suggestion No. 2.—In the Appendix will be found, in summarised form, the definite 
replies received by me from the various firms dealing with the recommendations before 
referred to. It will be noticed that in some places hoods or cowls in connection with a 
fan are provided ; in others, that they will be provided, or that they will be tried, with a 
view to testing their efficiency, and to their general adoption if found satisfactory. 


Suggestion No, 3.—In every case the occupiers are prepared to accept this recommenda-: 
tion. The difficulty here, as elsewhere, is to find a form of respirator that is acceptable to 
the workers. Generally speaking, my experience shows that folds of linen or cloth of 
open material which can be placed over the mouth and nostrils are the most readily worn. 
They can easily be washed, and the worker enjoys the advantage of breathing through a 
clean medium instead of one dirty and clogged with dust, as is often the case where more 
elaborate appliances are in use. I would, however, suggest that each manufacturer, after 
consulting his men, should adopt a respirator of any form or pattern, so long as it will 
keep out the dust, and so long as the men will wear them. 
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Suggestion No, 4.—In every case where there is not a room for taking meals there is a 
distinct promise that one shall be provided. 


Suggestion No. 5.—I have already emphasised the importance of this suggestion. 
I am glad, therefore, to report that every manufacturer of basic slag throughout the 
country has given a distinct promise that the bag material shall be considerably improved. 
After seeing samples of various kinds, I have arrived at the conclusion that those seen at 
the works of the Leeds Phosphate Company and of Messrs. Alexander Cross & Sons, 
Kilbirnie, are the best for retaining dust. These bags are manufactured Dyeiire le 
Gray, of Dundee, and a sample of the material—taken from the works of Messrs. Cross & 
Sons—is herewith enclosed, also a sample (with letter) from the manufacturer. 


I would add that although the summary deals only with the specific recommendations 
made by the Committee, the replies show that improvements in regard to defective 
machinery, structural faults, ventilation, &c. are also referred to, in many cases considerable 
improvements having been made. I would further point out that this report is merely. of 
a supplementary nature, containing recommendations with a view to supporting those 
made some years ago by members of the Factory Department, which led to excellent 
results, and more recently by the Dangerous Trades Committee, who dealt with conditions 
which have considerably altered since those recommendations were made. 


[ have, &c., 


H. P. Sarr, 


H.M. Inspector of Factories, 
H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories. , 
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APPENDIX 12. 


SPECIAL REPORT UPON THE CAUSATION AND PREVENTION OF 
ACCIDENTS AT DOCKS, WHARVES, AND QUAYS. 


By Mr. J. S. Marrnanp anp Mr. Sypney Eraut, H.M. Iysrecrors or Facroriks. 


There are numerous methods adopted for the loading and discharging of vessels in 


docks or at wharves and quays, varying according to locality, and the class of cargo to be 
handled. 


Two characteristic methods of loading are :— 


(a.) By hoisting the packages of goods direct trom the quay and depositing them in 
the ship’s hold (in one operation) by means of cranes, which either stand on 
the quay or are built on to the warehouses or sheds near to the quay edge. 


(J.) By first hauling the packages up an inclined plank or “stage”’ from the quay 
edge to a temporary platform, built on the deck at the side of the hatchway, 
and then lowering the goods into the hold by the steamer’s own winches, 
When the vessel is sufficiently low in the water the packages may be wheeled 
on trucks or trolleys along planks from the quay to the ship, or to the 
temporary platform over the hatchway. 


Frequently the loading of a vessel is from barges or lighters, which are convenient for 
the purpose of enabling a vessel to be loaded from both sides at once. Then, since the 
cranes on the quay may not be available, recourse is had to the ship’s winches and derricks, 
which are especially furnished for rapidly dealing with cargoes, and of such ranges as to 
enable a package, at one operation, to be lifted from the barge and deposited in the ship’s: 
hold. Or the hoisting power may be derived from the similar winch and derrick on 
a steam barge, such as a “ flat,” much used in the port of Liverpool. 


* 

Again, the hoisting power may be derived from a third source, separate from the quay 
or the vessel being loaded, namely, from floating cranes. These are generally constructed 
for dealing with very heavy loads, and their use is necessarily very restricted, but a 
modified form is the “ Gadgett,” in use at Sharpness. It consists of a small steam vessel 
fitted with three or four powerful steam winches, and is much used for dealing with 
general cargoes between vessel and barge, or vessel ‘and quay. 


The gadgett is not fitted with derricks or cranes, so the hoisting rope, or “ fall,” or 
“runner” is carried from the winch round a block or ‘‘oin” secured to the standing 
rigging of the vessel to be loaded. 


In some docks the goods, before or after unloading, are carted or conveyed by rail into 
sheds called “transit sheds,” which are built on the quay or wharf, and there stored until 
it is convenient to place them on board, so that they undergo a preliminary or additional 
unloading from the vans, lorries, or railway wagons and stowing in piles in the sheds, to 
be su bsequently dealt with by the porters and stevedores who place the goods in the 
vessel. 


In any of these additional operations of unloading, hauling, and repiling of goods im 
the transit sheds mechanical power may be employed in aid thereof; the appliances 
generally consisting of power cranes and capstans in the sheds or on the quays. 


In other docks where special classes of goods are shipped the loading is heqican 
direct from railway wagon to the vessel’s hold. 


In the discharging of cargo from vessels the processes above mentioned are found 
reversed, 


In unloading vessels it is the practice in some docks to unload direct into railway 
wagons, W hich are arranged to run alongside the quay, each wagon as it is filled being 
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drawn away by horse, locomotive, or rope attached to a capstan, or the goods may be 
discharged into the sheds, there to await selection and reloading to railway wagons or 
other conveyances. 


In addition to handling cargoes made up of separate packages, such articles as coal, 
stone, grain, and ore are shipped in bulk, and where they are shipped in large quantities 
special appliances are applied for dealing with them. 


For loading coal cargoes two systems are in use. On the north-east coast the loading 
of coal into vessels is done from “ staiths.” Specially constructed wagons are filled with 
the coal and drawn by locomotive up to a high level. From this level the attendants 
allow one or two wagons at a time to run down a slight incline on to a platform or 
“staith ” built up to such a height above the quay edge as to be higher than the topmost 
hatches of the vessels which come to load at the staith. } 


As the wagon reaches the desired position over the “ staith”” the wheels are ‘“‘ spragged ” 
to prevent its moving, and the hinged bottom of the wagon is allowed to open over a 
spout in the flooring of. the platform. The coal falls out and down through the opening 
to an adjustable inclined shute (from 24 to 28 feet in length), and by means of the shute 
is conveyed by gravitation to the vessel’s hold. The empty wagon is run off the staith 
back to the low level line. 


The other system of loading coal in bulk is that known as the “drop” system. The 
wagons of coal, or ‘ boxes” of coal placed on low wagons, are lifted bodily by cranes or 
hoists from lines of rails on the quay, swung over the ship’s hold and then tipped, or if 
boxes are used these may be lowered into the hold and then tipped. Wagons intended 
for this method of coaling must be provided with hinged ends or hinged doors fitted in 
the ends. - Y 


The boxes generally have hinged bottoms. 


This method is preferred for certain classes of coal, as the breakage is less and com- 
paratively little dust is generated. 


A combination of this and the coaling staith is found to be used at many ports, 
especially in South Wales where coal forms the largest export. The wagons are pushed 
or hauled by capstan on to a platform one at a time and there secured. The platform 
and wagon are then hoisted by hydraulic power and tilted over a shute leading to the 
vessel’s hold. 


In addition to carrying cargoes of coal in the hold, steam vessels necessarily carry a large 
store for steaming purposes, and where special appliances are not available, and where the 
bunker hatches are not all deck hatches, other means are sought for loading large 
quantities of coal. This is frequently from barges which are able to go alongside the ship 
to be coaled then the somewhat primitive method is adopted of employing men to carry 
the coal to the bunkers in baskets or skips holding small quantities ; at other times, two 
or three baskets are hoisted simultaneously by means of a crane or winch ; ora tub or 
bucket provided with a drop bottom or trunnions is employed for the purpose. 


At docks we visited in East London one or other of these methods was in vogue for 
discharging colliers into lighters. 


To facilitate this work jetties are built out into the dock from the quay side, the collier 
is berthed at one side and as quickly as possible is discharged by cranes stationed on the 
jetty, to barges waiting on the other side, or on to lockers or binns built in the jetty to 
be delivered to barges by gravitation as needed. 


Cargoes of grain “in bulk” are often discharged direct into granaries arranged on the 
docks near to the quay side. For this work mechanical elevators or pneumatic suction 
elevators are used, driven by engines either in the granary or placed temporarily on the 
ship’s deck for the purpose. With such apparatus there is very little manual work 
needed, as the machine deposits the grain on to mechanical conveyors in the granaries, 
one or two machines taking the place of a large staff of porters. 


The work of loading and unloading vessels is generally performed by gangs of steve- 
- dores, employed sometimes by a master stevedore who contracts to do the work, sometimes 
directly by the owner of the vessel or his agents, sometimes by the owners of the dock. 
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The work of stevedores is confined in loading to receiving the cargo at the vessel’s side, 
transferring it to the hold, and stowing it securely in the hold ; and in unloading, the 
stevedore’s part ends when he has taken the goods from the hold and delivered them over 
the vessel’s side or on to the quay or wharf. 


The master stevedore sends men on board to prepare and rig the ropes and hoisting 
tackle (which he or the owner of the vessel supplies), men to build the platforms and 
stages and to arrange the gang-ways or gang-planks along which the goods are moved 
from quay to vessel, and men or boys to work the winches and cranes on the vessel and 
forming part of the ship’s apparatus. 


It is of great importance that the work of discharging and reloading a vessel should be 
carried on as quickly as possible, and to ensure this it is no uncommon practice for two or 
more separate and practically independent gangs of men to be working simultaneously in 
one hatchway, and where the hatchway is narrow or small the risk of accident is much 
increased. 


The packages of goods are secured for hoisting in various ways. Bales of cotton or 
jute are gripped by ‘“ cotton-dogs” or ‘cotton hooks”; sacks of flour or grain, several 
together, on a “cradle” or in a rope sling, or singly by a “ snorter” or running noose ; 
barrels, kegs, oil and alkali drums by “ can-hooks” ; heavy packages and rough timber in 
chain slings ; light and sawn timber by rope slings ; bricks, loose stone, or ore are hoisted 
up in “tubs” ; pig iron and tin plate boxes on cradles or in slings. When the goods are 
“slung,” or are otherwise ready for hoisting, the men in the hold give a signal to the 
“hatchman,” who directs the hoisting while standing on the top deck, the stage, or the 
platform above the hatchway, as the case may be. He, in turn, gives a signal by hand or 
mouth to the winch driver, or to the man at the winch who is manipulating the rope 
there, care being taken that the load, as it is rapidly hoisted, does not strike the 
coamings or any fixture ; arrived at the platform, the hatchman, by himself or with help, 
drags the package on to the stage so that it may be either transferred to the “ fall”’ from 
a quay-crane or placed on a trolley for wheeling on to the quay by the porters. When 
the vessel rises considerably in the water, packages may be slid down the stage to the 
quay instead of being wheeled there. Once on the quay the goods are dealt with by the 
master porter. 


Such materials as bales of cotton are, when loaded into the vessel, squeezed in under 
great pressure, so that they need a corresponding “ breaking-out” in discharging the ~ 
vessel, the first one of each set generally presenting some difficulty in releasing it. The 
breaking-out is performed by the hoisting winch, the rope or “fall” being led round a 
snatch-block or even-fixed posts, the operation presenting considerable danger to the men 
working near in the confined space as frequently the stress put on the rope or fall is very 
oreat. . 


In loading or stowing cargo in a vessel similar conditions apply as in unloading. 


In handling a cargo of coal it must be trimmed after it is delivered on board ship. 
This work is performed by ‘“ trimmers” who work under a ganger-trimmer. 


In South Wales it would appear that the colliery owners pay the wages of the trimmers 
of coal which they ship at the staiths, and presumably are the employers of the men thus 
engaged. 


On the north-east coast it appears that the wages of some of the trimmers are paid by 
the shipowners (or their agents) whose vessels they trim ; yet the deck authorities have 
some measure of control over the trimmers, as to their conduct, &e. 


At Sunderland it appears that the River Wear Commissioners have control over some 
of the trimmers, who work in docks belonging to the Commissioners. : 


These trimmers, however, are appointed by the colliery owners, but paid by the ship- 
owners (or their agents); others again are appointed by the Commissioners but paid by 
the shippers. 


_ At Tyne Dock, as the outcome of custom, the coal trimmers who work in the N. E. 
Railway Company’s dock, are only those permitted by the railway company to do so, and — 
are under the control of the railway company. 
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Their wages are paid by the owners (or their agents) of the vessels they trim, but the 


wages are collected and handed to the men by the railway company, who act as collectors 
for the men. . 


From this it will be seen that there is considerable difficulty in determining who is the 
actual ‘“‘ employer.” of the trimmers, and upon whom the duty devolves of giving the 
notice required by Section 18 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1895. 


In discharging timber cargoes the method of working is generally very much the same 
at different ports. In some instances the crew of the vessel discharge the cargo ; in others 
it is handled in the same way as general cargo by the stevedores. At other ports timber 


is the chief import, and the method of working is arranged accordingly to allow of its 
being done the more expeditiously. 


In many of the smaller sailing vessels the crew discharge the charge of timber, either on 


to the quay or overside into the dock, or through specially constructed ports in the bow to 


the dock. 


This latter is a convenient method where there is no machinery aboard for quickly 
handling the logs, or where they are of great length. 


Where the timber is discharged overside after being hoisted up from the hold (the 
vessel is not necessarily lying alongside the quay, but frequently in the dock away from 
the quay), the timber as it is discharged is built into rafts for towing away or for storage 
in timber ponds or “ pens ” arranged in the docks or outside of them. 


At the larger timber importing centres most of the timber comes in as sawn timber 
(“ deals,” &e.), and is discharged by stevedores or “ lumpers” acting under a master 
stevedore who contracts with the shipowner or his agents. 


_ The wood is hoisted by the winches, and secured for hoisting in chain-rope or 
* parcelled ” chain slings (7.¢., the chain sling is surrounded by rough sacking or canvas to 
prevent it crushing the edges of the logs or deals and to prevent it slipping). 


After hoisting the timber is taken in hand by the “ deal porters” and “ strappers,” who 
sort and pile it on the quay or timber storage ground adjoining the quays. 


While a vessel is lying at a quay or wharf, it is usual to work at all the hatches 
simultaneously so that the vessel may be ready to proceed to sea again with the least 
possible delay. Accordingly the discharging of cargo to the quay and barges may be 
going on at one end, while goods are being loaded and stored at the other hatches from 
barges or from the quay, or both. 


Therefore, during the few hours the vessel is at her berth the following persons or sets 
of persons have the use or occupation of the particular portion of the quay at which the 
vessel is lying, or may be using machinery there :— 


(1.) The shipowner, or agent for the vessel, who pays the charges levied for the use 
of the berth. | 
(2.) The master stevedore, who is unloading the cargo and using winches or cranes 


on ship, quay, or both. 


(3.) The master porter, who is removing the goods on the quay and may be using 
machinery for the purpose. 


The two latter may be persons having the “use ” of the quay instead of the shipowner 
or ship’s agents. 


It would appear, then, that the shipowner (or the agent for the vessel) is the occupier 
of a “factory,” as the person having the actual use or occupation of the berth, sunilarly 
the master porter and the master stevedore are “ occupiers” of a factory, as the persons 
_who are using machinery and plant for the purpose of loading or unloading to or from 
the quay or wharf. 


The large shipping companies and railway companies frequently are their own master 
Stevedores and porters, and the latter also carry on the business of master carters, a fourth 
class of persons whose business brings their employers into contact with the processes of 
loading and unloading carried on at docks, wharves, and quays. 


So far as a particular vessel is concerned, the “occupation” of the quay or wharf or 
Portion of the dock ceases as soon as the vessel is loaded and has moved from the dock ; 
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but at numerous ports the shipowners or their agents who have regular and frequent 
steamers calling at those ports arrange with the dock authority that their vessels may be 
always berthed at the same portion of the quay, for which and the transit sheds thereon 
they pay the dock authority a fixed annual rental. 


These are termed “ appropriated berths,” and are extensively used by firms at Liverpool, 
and to a less extent in London. In these cases the occupation is continuous, and there’ 
is no doubt who is the actual “ occupier.” 


In other cases, the shipping company, for convenience to themselves and their traders, 
arrange with the dock authority that their vessels shall be berthed at one part of the 
quay, if that particular berth is vacant when their ship arrives, having only a prior right 
(by custom) to such berth. These are termed “allocated berths,’’ and are only occupied 
by the company to whom they are allocated so long as that company or person is “ using” 


the portion of the dock, wharf, quay, or warehouse there in the same way as berths which 


are not appropriated. 


At some ports the dock authority reserve to themselves entirely or partially the work 
of loading and unloading vessels at their docks, employing continuously a staff of 
labourers for the work. This is frequently the practice at docks belonging to railway 
companies. The dock authorities are then the occupiers. 


In some docks, again, where a ship is not lying at an appropriated berth, the charges 


are levied, not for the use of the berth, but as rates on the tonnage landed. In such cases 
it would appear that the master stevedore is the occupier of the berth (presuming he has 
contracted to unload the cargo), as the person who has the “ use” thereof. 


With regard to the “ use” of machinery on quays, in docks, and on wharves, many of 


the cranes belong to the dock authority, and at unappropriated berths, as well as at 
appropriated berths, the dock authority hire out the cranes provided at these berths to the 
persons wanting to use them there. 


And in hiring out a crane the dock authority in some cases hire out a man with the 
crane to work it, he being a competent crane driver. At other docks it is the custom for 
the person who hires the crane to provide a crane driver, and where this is the practice 


the dock authority allow only men of whom they approve to be placed in charge of the — 


machines. In other docks, again, this control is not exercised over hand-power cranes, the 
hirer providing the labour for this work. 


In addition to such cranes, the occupiers of appropriated berths and master stevedores 
frequently provide cranes for those parts of the work for which the dock cranes cannot 
be used. 


We have drawn attention to the methods adopted for discharging cargo from vessels 
and for reloading other cargo. It will therefore be convenient to describe with some 
detail several of the appliances in use in such processes. 


Cargo “Stages.” 


The simplest appliance, and the one found in most general use, is the “stage” or 
‘ stage-plank ” or “ gang-plank,” a gangway from vessel to quay, used only for moving 
goods along from the one to the other. This must not be confounded with the “ gang- 


way’ intended for the use of foot passengers going aboard ship, which will be referred to — 


later. 


To support the ends of the stage, if necessary, a platform is temporarily erected on the 
vessel’s deck near to the hatchway, and, when the nature of the work requires it, one 18 
also arranged on the quay to support that end. 


The height of the platform on the deck is arranged with due regard to the relative 
height of the quay and vessel’s deck, so that goods may be conveniently wheeled or hauled 
alone it. 


The stage itself may consist of three or more stout planks 3 inches thick, 14 to 18 ~ 


in width, and from 25 to 30 feet in length. These planks are securely bolted together to 
make a wide and solid gangway, fitted with rings at each end for lifting or lashing, if 
necessary, and frequently provided with low sides and partly covered with iron, so that 
they may be used as “ shutes” for sliding down or hauling up goods. 
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That they should be of sufficient strength and kept in good condition and strength 
is essential, as they are subjected to rough usage and are required at times to support 
heavy weights. 


The wear and tear on these stages is very considerable, and often a stage, old and worn 
quite thin, is put to carry weights as heavy as it was ‘intended to bear when new, thus 
much increasing the risk of accident, for as the ends become jagged, broken, and uneven 
the bolts which hold the planks together break or work loose, and instead of being a solid 
structure it is no better than single planks which are liable to bend unevenly or cant and 
so let men and bales fall. 


The platform on the deck at the side of the hatchway serves the double purpose of 
supporting the end of the stage and providing standing room for the hatchmen. It 
cons'sts properly of several loose planks placed “side by side on battens, or of several 
planks bolted together, such as a “‘ deck-skid ” (properly intended for protecting the deck 
and sides of a vessel while working the cargo) or stage, and supported on battens which 
in turn rest on suitable trestles or other supports. 


It will be seen that if the ship’s deck is high above the quay then no platform will be 
necessary, whereas when the vessel is low in the water a platform must be built 
to such a height that the stage may be conveniently placed to rest at its extreme ends on 
the quay and on the platform, clearing everything in between, else it will be lable to 
tip or “see-saw” on the quay edge or ship’s rail (several very serious accidents have 
happened from the simple precaution being neglected). 


As the vessel sinks or rises with the water this platform must be raised accordingly, 
and for this purpose trestles are in use, so made that the supporting pins may be raised 
or lowered. With others not so provided, pieces of plank, of dunnage wood, &c., and 
boxes are used to rest the end of the platform upon. 


As a rule the quay end of the stage is supported on a solid bed, but frequently the other 
end is supported in a very improper manner, instead of solid and inexpensive trestles the 
supports consist of barrels placed on end, planks, dunnage wood, boxes, hatch-covers, in 
fact anything to hand is at times Siaaidered ‘‘oood enough.” And in adeinee to being 
ricketty and insecure of itself, such a support is very liable to collapse from a sudden jerk 
or from swaying of the vessel. 


At times the platform is dispensed with, the stage plank is then carried out so far that 
the end just projects over the hatchway and rests on a trestle, or on a batten supported by 
a pair of trestles resting on the deck. 


When the platform is so built, or built from loose planks or skids with their ends pro- 
jecting over the hatchway, care is not always exercised that the slightly projecting ends of 
planks are sound and uniform. A false ‘step under such conditions is disastrous, and 
attention to the precaution has been called by coroners’ juries. 


It is not customary to provide ‘‘ fencing” in the form of chains or rails at the sides of 
these gangways, but at one dock we noted that the stage or gang-plank was very wide, 
the vessel lay close up to the quay side, and the sides of the gangway from hatchway to 
rail were securely fenced by boards placed close together standing vertically, their lower 
ends resting on the deck. 


In Graving Docks, gang ways somewhat similar to those used for loading and unloading 
vessels in wet dock are in use for conveying the appliances and material for repairs to 
and fro. 


Often when in graving docks the vessel is placed at a considerable distance from the 
edge of the dock, so the gangway must be a long one and very strong to enable heavy 
machinery to be conveyed along it. 


The practice in regard to these gangways varies considerably ; generally it may be 
taken that the dock authority who ‘let out the graying dock provide some of the materials 
for constructing the gangways. 


These gangways are made as follows :— 


Two stout spars are passed from quay to vessel, and placed as far apart as the intended 
width of the gangway ; at intervals cross battens are lashed underneath these, and then 
on the battens are laid the planks for the gangway. In public graving docks at Liverpool 
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the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board supply the spars for these gangways, and there it 
is the general rule to use two spars for a gangway three planks wide, and three for a wider 
gangway. 


When the gangway is built, upright posts are secured at intervals to each of the side 


spars, and from these ropes or chains are passed one to the other, so making a secure 
ganoway free from oscillation and fenced. 


Gangways. 


In addition to the “ stages ” or “ gang-planks” provided from quay to vessel for taking 
goods along, gangways consisting either of steps, ladders, or battened planks are necessary 
to give foot passengers access from the quay to the vessel, and these are used not only by 
the crew but may be required for persons whose business brings them to the vessel. 


Sometimes these are provided by the dock authority, sometimes by the owners of the 


vessel, and very often are of sound construction and provided with the necessary side rails 
or hand ropes. 


Frequently, however, when supplied by the ship, they consist only of one plank, which 
is narrow and not fastened in any manner, but provided with a hand-rail attached at one 
end to the ship’s rail, and at the other end to the shore end of the plank. Such a gang- 
way is very dangerous, the hand-rope proving of little real use as a safeguard. It may, 
in fact, tend to increase the danger of falling off. 


The danger of deficient and defective gangways is one that has been commented on by 
coroners’ juries, and. at several ports our attention has been drawn to it. 


In the United Kingdom there appears to be no legislation to enforce the provision of 
proper and sufficient gangways from quay to vessel, but in some of the Colonies very 
stringent regulations appear to be in force relating to gangways from quays to vessels 
alongside. 


We think that the want of the necessary proper and safe gangways from ship to quay 
or wharf, in wet and dry docks, is one which can be easily remedied. 


Hoisting Machinery. 


It has been remarked that the hoisting of goods in the processes of loading and 
unloading may be performed by means of hand windlasses, either belonging to or taken 
on board the vessel temporarily, by means of steam winches or cranes on the vessel, or 
cranes, hoists, or winches (crabs) on the quay. 


The hand windlass is in use only on the smallest sailing vessels and is generally of the 
simplest construction, seldom provided with a brake, which deficiency is often the cause 
of an accident when a heavy weight almost beyond the power of the machine has been 
hoisted and is being lowered. 


The steam cranes fixed on the vessel are generally all of the one type, and found chiefly 
on coasting vessels. 


These are similar in construction to the jib-cranes fixed on quays, &c., very often, 
however, having exposed and dangerous spur and bevel gearing, which are liable to be a 
source of accidents to the attendant and other men working near. 


The steam winch consists of a winding barrel supported on a suitable framing, and 
connected directly by open gearing (with a single or double-purchase, to give greater 
power) with a powerful small steam engine built on the framing, either at the rear or 
underneath the winding barrel. The winch is usually provided with two “spools” or 
‘“drum-ends ” connected to the engine for hoisting lighter loads. 


It is placed near to the hatchway it is intended to serve, and in a fore and aft direction, 
leaving the sides of thie hatchway clear. 


It is used in connection with a derrick-pole or without it. This is a stout. spar or 
boom hinged with a socket and pin at the lower ends to the mast near the deck, the top 
end being secured by a suitable length of rope (or a “span ”) to the rigging, so that the 
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top end may plumb the hatchway and be at the same time moved over either side of the 
vessel, as may be required in handling cargo. ‘Two guy-ropes, attached one at each side 
of the top end of the derrick-pole, control its movement. | 


The fall passes from the winch round a gin or pulley secured to the upper end of the 
. = 3 ag ° ; 
derrick, and so down to the hatchway or over the vessel’s side, according as the guy-ropes 
are moved. 


The hoisting-rope may be coiled, either round the winch-barrel, one end of it then 
being secured to the barrel, or one or two turns of it put round either of the drum-ends, 
but not fastened, leaving an end free. 


When using the winch with the fall round the barrel, the rope is hauled in or slackened 
out according as the winch engine works in one direction or is reversed, hence the hoisting 
or lowering of a sling of goods suspended by the fall is directly under the control of the 
winch-driver. But when using the fall round the drum-end, a slight pull exerted on the 
free end of the “fall” rope causes sufficient frictional grip on the drum to hoist up a 
considerable load suspended on the rope, as the winch revolves for the purpose, the slack 
of the rope being coiled up by the attendant as it is received from the winch, and directly 
the pull is released the weight stops or will fall irrespective of the motion of the winch. 
In this case the control of the hoisting and lowering is in the hands of the man at the 
drum-end of the fall-rope. 


The winch-driver and the man at the drum-end of the winch-rope take their orders or 
signals from the hatchmen, or use their own judgment, if they have a view of the 
operations. 


Then seeing that the strictest observance of their signals or orders alone ensures the — 


safety of some of those working at the loading or unloading, and the rapidity of the 
working depends in a measure on these persons, it is essential that winch-drivers and 
those working at the winch should be competent persons, and that they should not be 


employed continuously for too many hours. Frequently, however, the persons put in — 


charge of winches are mere boys (from 14 or 15 years) and they are employed for 
protracted periods or at night. 


On many of the vessels we have seen being loaded and unloaded the spur-wheels and 


pinions of the winches used for dealing with the cargo were carefully fenced, on others 
they were dangerously exposed, as are the bevel and spur-wheels of some of the cranes on 
vessels. | 


Winches or crabs on the quay driven by steam power present dangers identical with 
those used on the vessels, but have one advantage that the space around them is scarcely 
likely to be so restricted. 


The fencing of such dangerous parts of these machines would have prevented several 


very serious accidents which have occurred to persons attending them or working near — 


them by their being caught in the unfenced cog-wheels. 


: 


‘ 
« 
™ 


It does not appear that there would be any difficulty in carrying out such a regulation — 
on ships as applies to the fencing of machinery in factories, even in the case of foreign 


vessels entering a port in the United Kingdom and employing British labour. 


The cranes on quays and wharves are of numerous types, from the small hand-crane to — 


the steam and hydraulic cranes and sheer legs capable of lifting the heaviest loads dealt 
with at docks, and range in power from a maximum lifting load of a few hundred- 
weights up to a hundred tons or more. 


In some docks steam and in others hydraulic cranes predominate, but both are seen 
working promiscuously at most docks. 


The steam cranes are generally pedestal or locomotive cranes, and are, if of the latter 
pattern, placed on the dock lines of railway, laid near to the quay edge for this reason. 


The hydraulic cranes are generally in the form of pedestal or movable cranes, so that — 


they may be adjusted for working at any particular part of a ship. ‘ 


When the space between the quay edge and the wall of a shed or building thereon is not 
sufhciently wide, the rails for supporting the hydraulic cranes are laid on the shed-roof, ‘1 


~ 
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or are on the quay, the other one being supported on brackets fixed in the wall of the ware- 


house—a very convenient arrangement for hoisting direct from the ship’s hold to the 
warehouse or quay. 


There appears to be a decided tendency to replace many of the existing steam-cranes 


by hydraulic cranes or electrical winches or crabs, except in those docks where few cranes 
are necessary to cope with all the traffic, 


The steam crane will continue to be used at the smaller wharves and quays, where it has 
to perform the additional operation of carrying goods to some spot as well as hoisting 
them ; but in the larger docks where it is convenient. to restrict cranes to the work of 
loading and unloading and there are other facilities for moving goods about, it is probable 
that hydraulic or electric cranes will gradually supersede steam cranes. | 


From the point of view of the Factory Department this is most desirable, as with the 
hydraulic crane there is less complicated machinery, the work is performed more regularly, 
the crane is not likely to be overloaded, as (unless specially altered or modified) it will 
not lift more than the intended safe load, for the pressure of the water supplied to such 
cranes is constant, and the absence of revolving machinery prevents accidents and personal 
risk from unfenced spur-gearing, &c. And what little machinery there is works slowly, 
and is generally away from those working with the crane. Then the crane-driver himself 
on a hydraulic crane has only to give attention to one or two levers which control 
effectively all the operations the crane will perform, and he is generally better situated 
for observing what is being done by his machine than is the driver of a steam crane, and 
is therefore less likely to make a mistake and so bring about an accident. 


The power necessary for working hydraulic or electric cranes is obtained either from the 
public supply or from generating or pumping stations situated on the docks. 


The hydraulic power stations contain pumping engines driven by steam power. These 
are simple and work at slow speeds, and in many cases are securely fenced as the result 
of representations from H.M. Inspectors. “The hydraulic accumulators, generally 
weighted to give a working pressure on the mains of from 700 to 1,200 Ibs. per square 
inch, are usually enclosed in special houses or buildings, and consist of deep circular 
tanks or ‘‘ weight-boxes” fitted with a cylinder in which works a fixed vertical piston, 
and on which. the tank with its dead load rises and falls according as the water in the 
mains is being replenished by the pumps or drawn off by a crane or other machine. 

These accumulators appear to be very harmless, but in reality are very dangerous 
unless securely fenced. 


Electric cranes are at present in use in only a very limited number of docks or wharves, 
and present no special features as reeards danger to those employed at them. The 
voltage of currents in use does not exceed 400. 


When the hoisting is direct from vessel to warehouse and is performed by machinery 
in the warehouse, the machinery is generally in the form of hoists, cranes, or winches 
driven in any conceivable manner from prime movers or from engines coupled direct. to 
the machine. These machines are similar to those in use in factories for similar purposes 
and present dangers needing the same precautions as those in force in factories. 


The pattern of steam crane in most general use on quays and wharfs consists of a 
steam engine and winch mounted together with the boiler on a framework, which forms 
the foundation for supporting the lower end of the crane-jib. This framework, through 
a central pillar or pin, is mounted on a carriage so that it may be turned in any direction. 
For convenience the carriage is generally built so that it may be run on railway lines, and 
therefore is nearly always provided with anchoring plates and “ blocking-up ” beams for 
securing the crane, when it is to be used at any particular spot (unless the moving along 
the line is controlled by the crane-engine). 


Seeing that a crane has a limited reach, the jib is frequently hinged at the lower end so 
that the radius of action of the crane may be varied within the limits. But lowering the 
jib, whilst it allows the crane to reach further, reduces its stability when loaded, whilst it 
in no way diminishes the lifting power of the engine and winch ; in other words, the crane 
will be liable to be pulled over more easily by the load it is lifting at the largest radius 

than it will when lifting the same load at less radius (7.e., with the jib more nearly 
upright). 
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If the carriage is anchored down to the rails a heavier load may be lifted, but this incurs 
the risk of tearing up the rails on which the crane stands. For this reason blocks and 
blocking beams should take the place of anchoring plates. 


In some docks it is the practice to have the safe load marked on the crane, together 
with the safe loads when the jib is lowered into various positions. On some cranes these 
are automatically indicated by a very simple contrivance. (Generally the weight a crane 
is about to lift in dock is known, but not always. 


Cranes are worked with either chains or wire ropes, and in some docks very 
elaborate precautions are taken to see that they are safe and maintained in safe condition, 
not only as regards steam cranes, but as regards all ropes and chains used with steam or 
hydraulic cranes. 


These will be referred to under the heading of ** Accidents and Precautions.” 


The tubs in which mineral or loose stone, &c., are hoisted are generally pivoted so that 
they may be tipped for emptying, having some form of catch to secure them in an upright 
position while full and being hoisted. For convenience in working, these tubs are nearly 
always so constructed that when filled the centre of gravity is above the centre of the 
pivot. An efficient catch or lock is therefore necessary to retain them in position. Some 
are made top-heavy when empty, then there is no excuse for the catch not being in place, 
as the tub will not stay in an upright position unless the catch is ‘‘ on,” whereas if the 
tub is self-righting it is very likely to be lowered into the hold, filled, and hoisted up 
again without the catch being replaced. 


Some tubs are made self-righting and fitted with an automatic catch. 


The tub then will swing into position for refilling when it has been emptied, and the 
catch drops into a groove, but when the catch is stiff from damage or the groove is 
clogged no reliance can be placed on the catch automatically dropping into its groove. 
The arrangement is thus very dangerous. 


Tubs of all kinds were seen in use in different docks, and accidents-directly attributable 
to the defects indicated were noted. 


Railways on Docks, &c. 


In most docks the requirements of trade of to-day have demanded that lines of 
railway shall be provided to bring the goods as near to the vessel as possible, so as to 
avoid handling and cartage between dock and railway depét. The result is that in most 
docks lines of rail have been laid on to the quays and on to wharves. 


In docks belonging to railway companies, the dock lines are connected directly to, or 
form a part of, their regular system. In docks belonging to private or public companies 
or corporations rails are laid on the dock estate by the owners, and connected to the 
systems of the local railway companies, the connection being made at the boundary of one 
or the other’s property. 


In some of the docks belonging to owners other than railway companies, the dock 
authority have their own locomotives and work all the traffic over their estate up to the 
boundaries, where the wagons are handed over to the railway company. In others of such 
docks the railway company arrange with the dock authority and send their own loco- 
motives and men to work the traffic over lines belonging to the dock authority and 
situated within their estate boundaries. 


Lines belonging to railway companies are under the Railway Regulation Acts, which 
therefore control the use of railways in docks belonging to railway companies. 


it would seem therefore that the provisions of the Factory Acts and of the Railway 
Regulation Acts clash in certain respects (¢.g., the reporting of accidents which haye 
arisen in such places). 


The conditions of working on some docks, especially those of railway companies, are 
almost identical with the conditions existing in the goods yard of a railway depot, and in 
a few cases the two are within the same curtilage and not separated from each other at all. 
Again, in some docks passenger traffic is run over the lines of railway on the docks (é.9., 
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Southampton Docks). At others the public appear to have a right-of-way across part of 
the dock estate, and the public road crosses, by level crossings, the several lines of rails 
which traverse the estate, and are used for the dock traftic, locomotives, shunting, &c. (as 
at Grimsby and at Northumberland Dock, North Shields). | 


Hence, in such places, the precautions taken must be such as will secure safety to the 
general public as well as to employees at the docks. 

The exact situation and arrangement of the railways in docks varies according to the 
geographical form of the docks or wharves and the class of trade the docks are intended 
to serve. Sometimes the lines are very near to the edge of one quay and at a considerable 
distance from the edge of the next. At some important docks the line skirts the dock 
estate, and but few lines are laid on the quays (as at Liverpool ; but here each entrance 
to the docks crosses lines of rails, along which there is, however, very little traffic). 


At some only of the docks, where much of the traffic is worked by locomotives, were 
there any regulations in force as to the use of the locomotive, regarding the speed, control, 
and length of trains, and precautions to be observed in shunting. 


Those in force were found to vary considerably, and moreover instances came under 
our personal observation where the rules were being disregarded almost completely. 


At some docks, where the general public and workmen in the docks have to cross the 
lines of rails, the precautions for safety were adequate. At one dock on the Thames a 
good footbridge serves to give access from the main entrance to the principal quays 
without the necessity of crossing any lines of rails. 


At another, an important dock on the south coast, a most dangerous condition of 
things exists, although it is now being partially remedied. Here lines of rails run in all 
directions, and many persons, both employees at the dock and passengers to and from 
boats lying in the docks, in proceeding in or out of the principal entrance have to cross 
several lines of rails to get to or from the quays. It is a wonder that so few persons have 
been injured here, considering the few precautions taken for their safety, and that the 
speed at which drivers move their engines when shunting is left entirely to their 
judgment. 


In some docks very little care has been exercised when laying tracks to preserve 
sufficient space between wagons and fixtures, such as walls, posts, &c. 


In one or two cases, when we commented on the excessive speeds (in defiance of 
regulations as to such speed), it was argued that the numerous curves made it impossible 


for the locomotives to attain a high speed on the straight, short stretches between them ; 


but the powerful short locomotives which are in use render such an assertion absurd, and 
we saw several instances of excessive speed just as the engine approached curves—pre- 
sumably for the purpose of taking a sharp curve the more easily and quickly. 


The use of locomotives in factories was the subject of an inquiry by the Dangerous 
Trades Committee, and although the conditions of work in docks are different from those 
in factories, and the conditions under which locomotives are used vary considerably in the 
two classes of places, several of the recommendations accompanying their report apply 
equally in the case of docks, wharves, and quays. 


Accidents. 


The most common causes of accidents at docks, wharves, and quays appear to be from— 


(1) Fails. 
(a) Falling into ship’s hold. 
(6) Falling from stage to deck, or from stage to water. 
(c) Falling from.quay wall into water. 

(d) Falls of goods which are being hoisted. 
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(2) Accidents from Maehinery in Motion. 
(a) Limbs or clothes catching in cog-wheels. 
(6) Catching in ropes from winches, or from capstans. 
(c) Defective machines, breakage of chains or ropes. 
(d) Catching in or being injured by hoists. 


(e) Steam from cranes. 


(3) Shunting Accidents from use of Locomotives, se. 


(a) Injuries from moving locomotives, or wagons attached thereto, or from wagons 
attached to capstans— 


(1) While coupling, &e. 
(2) While crossing in front, &c. 
(6) Wagons which have run away. 
(c) Defective railway lines— 
(1) High speed. 
(2) Sharp curves. 
(3) Dangerous crossings. 
(4) Insufficient clearance room at sides. 


(4) Fatigue due to Hucessive Hours of Work. 


(5) Handling of Dangerous Materials. 
(a) Handling dusty material (basic, slag, &c.). 
(6) Use of inflammable paints— 


(1) Danger from the vapour. 
(2). Danger from fire. 


Falls. hs oad 


It must be remembered that in loading and unloading vessels all kinds of goods have to 
be dealt with. For special classes of cargoes to which reference has been made, special — 
appliances are in use, with very few accidents ; but speaking generally, all; however they — 
may differ in size and weight, are handled with the same appliances and in the same ~ 
manner, The bales, boxes, or packages must all be moved in the hold, brought to the 
hatchway, hoisted up out of the vessel; and deposited somewhere in a convenient place on — 
the quay. And while the men are below in the hold, while they are on deck and working ~ 
at the hatchway, or onthe stage to grip or catch at bales which hang suspended in the — 
slings and draw them to the stage, while they are guiding them on to trucks and trolleys, 
they are at any moment exposed to imminent danger of injury from the bale falling out of 
the sling and striking them, or of being struck by the bale in sling and knocked over, or — 
of overbalancing and falling into the hold, or into the water, since the space available for — 
‘‘ standing clear” is necessarily very limited. In the hold it is sometimes almost nil, the 
men ,being directly under the hatchway ; on the, deck it depends on the size of the ; 
hatchway and of the deck and the relative positions of the fixed gear thereon ; and on the — 
stage it depends on the stevedore’s resources in the way of planks and on his method of — 
rigging the stage. : 


So it is not to be wondered at that there is a large number of accidents caused by goods — 
falling back into the hold, falling on to stages, or falling off trolleys, through being 
improperly balanced thereon, as at each part of the work, although mechanical power is 
used to do the actual hoisting and some of the hauling, the heavy packages have to be 
constantly handled and pulled or pushed by the men, as they pile them ready for hoisting, © 


and wheel them away and stow them after hoisting, 
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Then a bale may fall owing to wrong adjustment of the sling allowing it to slip out, or 
it may slip out from accidental causes, or the fall or chain may be unequal to the weight, 
or defective, and so break. Another time it is the “ gin” which is defective and gives 
way, the pin works out, or the supporting shackle is weak or defective or too long in use 
without lubrication, causing the pin to wear away. 


Or one defective sack of grain or flour in a sling of five or six gives way and the 
lot falls. 


Accidents have happened from the bale striking girders or coamings while being hoisted, 
‘the bale is broken or damaged and slips out of the slings, or the bale while being landed 
‘on the stage or being wheeled along it causes it (7.¢., the stage) to tip up or sway, and 
either the bale falls or those near it are thrown down. For example, a truck load of sacks 
_of grain or sugar is being wheeled along the stage, there is no batten fastened across the 
stage at the end to “ scotch” the truck, the man misjudges slightly or slips, and pushes 

the truck too far ; result—stage, sacks, truck, and man all go into the hold or into the 
water. 


Most of the above accidents, from causes here indicated, are brought about either by 
defective gear or by want of care, due to improper supervision by those in charge and 
excessive hurry. 


Falls from stages, so far as our experience goes, appear to be due to— 


(1) Falling from the stage owing to its being slippery or wet from the weather, or 
from the nature of the goods being handled. 


(2) Misuse of the stage as a means of getting on board the vessel. 
(3) Defective stage, or stage badly rigged or built. 
(4) Stage too narrow or not big enough. 


Wet stages cannot be avoided, but the danger from them can be lessened by “ sanding ” 
the stage if wet. 


Defects in rigging or building the stage are either due to apathy on the part of stevedores, 
er want of proper supervision and care in selecting the materials for the stage, &c.—old 


and damaged planks and supports, and barrels and hatch-covers, not being avoided as they 
should be. 


Accidents from misuse of the stage generally are drowning accidents, and result either 
from carelessness in using the stage as a means of going on board or from want of a safer 
gangway from the vessel to the quay. 


It is not the practice to fence these stages. If they were fenced many of the accidents 
from falling off them would be avoided. As has been already remarked, at one dock a 
stage was partially fenced, but only on the part over the deck—the vessel in this case 
lying close up to the quay. 


Accidents from men falling are also in some cases brought about by the danger of their 
work. Men have to go up the rigging to arrange the hoisting tackle. 


Sailors are frequently selected for this work, and they, knowing the risk, are able to 
accomplish it in safety, but in docks men have to go up on cranes, hoists, hydraulic-coal- 
tips, &c., to oil the machinery ; some of the accidents which occur at this work, principally 
falls, could be avoided by providing proper ladders and fenced gangways on platforms, a 
matter which is so often overlooked by designers and builders of such machines. 


‘Falls from quay wall into water do not frequently happen to persons directly engaged 
in loading and unloading unless they have fallen first on to the quay edge. Reference 
will be made again to this in dealing with the dangers of docks generally. 


_ Falls down the hatchway into the holds occur from causes other than those indicated. 


_« It has been remarked that the hatch-covers or hatches are sometimes used to form 
planks for supporting stages on instead of proper planks or trestles. 


'" This is a most dangerous practice, for when work at a particular hatchway is temporarily 
stopped for the time being (as at night), and it is essential that the goods and hatchway 
‘shall not be left open to the weather, covers are put over the hatchway. If the proper 

hatch-covers are not all forthcoming, or are being used for any purpose, the opening left 
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‘is covered, or partially covered, by planks, deck-skids, and a tarpaulin thrown over, some- 
times a tarpaulin only, without anything to show that the covering is not as solid as. the 
proper hatch-cover would afford. Persons are thus easily deceived in daylight even, and 
in attempting to cross that hatchway, or in removing the tarpaulin while standing on the 
other covers, many persons have stepped into the opening and have been very severely 
injured, if not killed, by falling down the hold. 


These accidents could be avoided by prohibiting the use of hatch-covers for any but 
their intended purpose, and the exercise of due care in covering hatchways. 


Accidents have occurred in the work of lifting in or out the “ transoms ” which divide 
a large hatchway into smaller areas and provide the ledges on which the hatch-covers rest. 
Care in maintaining these transoms and the sockets into which they fit, in proper condition, 
and care in providing the necessary hand-ropes or rings for hand-ropes at each end of such 
beams, would avoid many accidents which occur to men engaged in lifting them out or 
replacing them. 


Accidents have also occurred to men going down the hold by means of the ladders 
provided against the sides of the bulkheads. These are frequently dangerous and defective 
and so cause a man to slip or fall. 


Accidents from Machinery Moved by Power. 


The accidents which have occurred in docks from machinery being moved by power 
have generally been of a severe nature, and have arisen from a variety ‘of causes, 


Those from cog- -wheels, as in factories, 2 generally consist of injuries to limbs, from limbs 


and clothes being caught in the machinery, and from cleaning machinery in motion. 


Winches and cranes, both on vessels and on quays and wharves, are in many cases fenced, 
but in many other cases the spur-gearing and other dangerous parts of these machines are 
unfenced, such as parts of the steam engine which drive ‘the machine. | é 


Among accidents which have occurred at steam cranes on the quays, there have been 
several cases where the low framework, in being slewed round, has knocked men off the 
quay into the water, or has crushed them between the underside of the framework and 
trucks or railings. ‘Tn Glasgow precautions are taken to prevent this. On the older cranes 
a substantial rail fastened to the bottom truck or car riage prevents a person unintentionally — 
coming within the radius of swing of the crane Bamewors On the new cranes the - 
carriage is raised, so that the slewing framework is always clear of persons standing below. 
This 1s a most excellent precaution, ‘and could with advantage be extended. 


On travelling cranes and on overhead gantry cranes the working platforms are frequently 
seen to be without : any provision to prevent the attendant from being thrown off or from 
falling off. Simple fencing would prevent such accidents, and proper efficient ladders 
should be provided to give access to the working platforms. 


The overloading of cranes has been remarked on. It can best be prevented ne 
providing each crane with a tablet showing the greatest safe loads, and an indicator to show: 
to what radius the jib has been lowered, or an automatic inditeras to show both, and by 
prohibiting any loading beyond the safe load marked on the crane. 


Under the heading of defective machines may be classed machines having insufficient 
brakes or improper controlling arrangements. Accidents have happened indirectly from 
this cause. It is imperative that the brakes on a crane or winch should be maintained in 
an efficient state, and that the controlling levers should be provided with adequate locking 
mechanism, that they may not be jerked out of place with the vibration of the machine. — 


ee 


Accidents from Breakage of Chain or Rope. ee 


Compared with some other causes, the accidents from breakage of ropes or chains are 
few, considering that the one or the other is in universal use in ‘docks or at wharves and 
quays. z 


For use with the ship winches a stevedore generally supplies ropes, and comparatively 
few accidents occur from these. The danger of worn ropes being well known, they avoid 
them by often replacing the hoisting ropes by new ones and using the partly worn ropes 
for lashings or for slings. Be 
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~ When the ropes do give way the splice generally goes first, the other portion indicating 
by its fraying how it is being weakened. 


 Yery serious accidents have occurred from the breakage of hoisting chains, or, other 
chains in use with hoisting machinery. Most of these are due to rough treatment of the 
chain, or overloading it. Sometimes the chain, otherwise good, breaks at the weld, 
sometimes the metal from which it has been made is defective, or the chain has been. 
earelessly worked in the making. Then again achain, originally of good quality, has been 
worked so long that the continued shocks it is subjected to, and the variation of the stress 
put upon it, have so “fatigued” the metal that the once fibrous metal has become 
crystalline, brittle, and weak. 


At some docks the accidents due to breakage of chains have been almost avoided 
by the observance of elaborate precautions which resolve themselves practically to these :— 


-_ (1) The materials from which the chains are made are stipulated. 
(2) Each link must be of a correct design. 
(8) Betore being accepted they must pass a test of high standard. 
(4) Only chains made by approved’ makers are used for hoisting purposes. 
(5) Care is taken that the chain shall always be of ample strength for the work it 
is to be put to. 
(6) Hach chain after being put to work is periodically annealed in a careful manner, 
| and thoroughly examined after it has been annealed. 


(7) In some cases it is then retested up to a certain load, which has been determined 
previously as a result of observation, experience, and experiment. This | 
retest determines what safe load the chain may next be given. 


(8) Each chain is numbered and a register kept of its history and strength. 


» In addition to annealing and the examining of the working or hoisting chains of cranes, 
similar precautions are taken to ensure the safety of bridle rods or chains which support 
the crane jibs. And finally, the crane itself is tried periodically with a test load. In one’ 
or two yards we have seen that the date of the last test is painted on the crane. 


_ The retesting of crane chains after they have been annealed is objected to by many, and 
unless most carefully done, and with due consideration to the previous work of the chain, 
the retesting of chains periodically is very much to be condemned, as instead of being a 
“test”? it simply becomes a slight overloading of the chain. 


In some docks, as an additional precaution, chains are being gradually replaced by wire 
ropes, which are more reliable for some kinds of work, and approaching failure is frequently 
indicated in the appearance of the rope, and may be accordingly guarded against by the 
observance of simple precautions. 


_ There is little doubt that if all chains in use at docks, wharves, quays, &c., were treated 

in the manner indicated in some of the above precautions, the number of accidents occurring 

from defective chains would be further reduced. In all cases, the periodical annealing and 

recording the fact in a register, in such a way as to identify each chain with the entries 
respecting it, is most desirable. 


Accidents from Winch and Capstan Ropes. 


Several severe accidents have occurred through persons becoming entangled in hoisting 
or hauling ropes when attached to winches or to capstans. 


In connection with winches it was remarked that generally two or three turns of the 
end of the fall were put round the drum end, and then a pull on the free end of the rope 
would hoist up a load on the other end. If the man in doing this stands too near the 
winch or stumbles at his work, he runs considerable risk of becoming entangled, or of his 
clothes becoming entangled, in the rope and the drum as it revolves. Sometimes the fall 
rope leaves the drum on the opposite side to which he stands, but it may leave it on the 
same side, in which case the risk is greater. The necessary precaution appears to be to 
stand sufficiently far away from the winch, and to have only competent men for such work, 


- Similar accidents have occurred at capstans on the dock or quay, but they are by no 
‘Means the only ones. | 
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Capstans on docks are of two classes, those used on the pier heads for warping vessels 
in or out, or for moving caissons, and those used about the docks and quays, intended 
principally for moving wagons on railway lines. The accidents at the first mentioned 
class are few, owing no doubt to the fact that such capstans are generally slow working, 
they are only worked by experienced dock gatemen, and the space around them 1s at the 
time generally free and unencumbered, and they are used for short intermittent periods: 


only. | 
With regard to the capstans used for hauling railway wagons, the accidents have 
occurred generally from one or two causes :— 


(1) Crushing between capstan and rope through falling on it, or through being — 
jerked on it by the “ slack” end catching and dragging a foot in. 


(2) Hauling rope slips or breaks and strikes the capstan man as it rebounds. 


(3) Capstan fails to stop when the starting pin or treadle is released, and so causes 
accident (1) or (2). | 


The capstan man puts his foot on a starting-pin or treadle, which stands one or two 
inches above the ground, and on pushing the pin down the capstan starts and will revolve 
rapidly, so that if the hauling rope has been carefully adjusted, the wagons it is attached 
to will be pulled along. 


In some cases the hook on the capstan rope is hooked to the wagon coupling, but at — 
other times it is hooked against any projection on the side of the wagon, the horn-block 
being generally selected, and at the first jerk, or if the rope is not pulled taut before 
starting the capstan, the hook will slip, and may cause injury to the shunter or to the 
capstan man. 


Hauling ropes should, therefore, be hooked to the coupling, and not to any projection, 
and should always be “laid” in position by hand before starting the capstan. 


Hauling ropes are heavy and of considerable length, so if the slack is not carefully laid — 
as it comes off the capstan, but is allowed to lie near the capstan, its weight pressing on the : 
treadle is sufficient to start the machine, or if the slack lie too near the capstan there is — 
risk of its becoming entangled in the hauling rope and injuring anyone near. Therefore, — 
it is essential that the person working a capstan should be a competent man, and that 
none other should be allowed to do so, and that in working it there should be no opportunity 
for the rope to become entangled. a 


If the capstan fail to stop when the foot is lifted off the treadle, a very serious accident — 
or accidents may result, as the moving wagons then become an additional source of danger. % 
Proper supervision and attention to the capstan machinery will minimise the risk of such 
accidents. . 


In some docks there are practically no precautions taken with regard to the use of these — 
useful but dangerous machines. In such places any unauthorised persons are allowed to — 
work the capstan when they desire to move wagons. At others only foremen are allowed — 
to work them, and in some docks we visited the dock authority have special men to — 
work capstans, and notices containing suitable instructions regulating the working of — 
capstans are exhibited. 7 


When capstans are placed between sets of rails sufficient room is not always left on — 
each side of the capstan to allow it to be safely worked if wagons stand opposite to it on — 
either track. 

Accidents from Hoists. 


? 


Where hoists are used they are generally used in either the warehouses built on the 
docks or wharves or are of special design in connection with coal tips. 3 


Accidents in the warehouses at docks from the use of hoists are few and present no 
features differing from those caused by such machines in factories. , 2 
Many of the hoists we inspected were securely fenced, the fencing haying been erected. 
voluntarily or at the suggestion of H.M. Inspectors. 7 


“ 


Numerous accidents have arisen from the use of hoists in connection with coal tips’ 
where the wagons are run on to a cradle at the ground level. The superstructure of the 
hoist spans the one or two sets of rails laid on the quays (these lines of rails are often rum, 


aa 
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transversely to the quay), and accidents have occurred from the cradle descending upon 
and striking persons as they were attempting to cross the area below the structure, going 
in between the supports instead of going round outside them. 


Fencing at the sides of these so as to effectively block the passage is sufficient to 
prevent such accidents. 


Other accidents have occurred at coal hoists and staiths, but generally from unforeseen 
causes. 


Steam from Cranes and Winches. 


_ The steam winches fixed on the vessel are placed near the hatchways, and the pipes 
which carry the exhaust steam away are often fixed directly from the winch to the vessel’s 
side, and there terminated or turned down a short distance, so that in the event of a gang- 
_ way or stage being put to the vessel from the quay at that side frequently the steam 
issuing from the pipe obscures everything in its neighbourhood, and makes the gangway 

very wet and slippery, thus there is much risk of accident to persons using the gangway, 
especially in damp weather. 


_ Sometimes a board is placed to divert the steam, but it is seldom adequate. 


Our attention has been called to this by men working at the docks, and it was asserted’ 
that accidents had occurred from it. The remedy appears to be to either carry the steam 
away to the other side of the vessel or to cause it to be discharged overhead. 


Accidents due to Railways in Docks, &c. 


Accidents from the use of railways have occurred, not only to persons engaged in the 

actual shunting, but to others whose business has brought them into contact with the use ~ 

of railways at docks, and we think that such accidents would be avoided in future if some 

of the precautionary measures which are suggested below were, together with those 

suggested by the Dangerous Trades Committee, adopted in docks and at wharves and 

quays :— | 

(1) That the maximum speed, except at portions reserved exclusively for shunting 

and marshalling of trains,.and from which foot passengers are excluded, 
should not exceed four miles per hour, for light engines, or for engines 
pushing or pulling trucks. 


(At one dock it is the rule that drivers shall at no point proceed at a speed 
so great as to prevent them from avoiding a collision with anything on the 
track in front of them.) 


(2) That where there are many curves among buildings or other structures, and 
where many persons have to cross the line of rails,a watchman should be 
placed, or else a man exclusively for the purpose should go in front of the 
train to warn foot passengers of its approach. 


_ (3) A bell on the locomotive should be struck while it is in motion. 


(4) Where the general public have to cross lines of rails on the docks, either suitable 
gates and watchmen should be stationed, or a footbridge or subway should 


be provided, 


(5) Lines of rails should be so laid that there will always be a clear space on the one 

side of at least two feet between the furthest projecting part of the locomotive 

or vehicle on one track and any fixed structure it passes on that side, and also 

a clear space of at least two feet between the furthest projecting part of a 

locomotive or vehicle on one track and the similar projections on a vehicle or 
locomotive on the next track, 


(6) That the shunting or marshalling of trains be performed on lines provided for 
the purpose at parts as far as possible removed and separated completely from 
where men are employed at other work. 


(7) That the rails should be carefully laid, not to project above the surface of the 
quays, and the nearest rail to the quay edge not to be within 4 feet of the 
edge except where the rails are quite close to the edge, and then a sufficiently 

wide gangway should be left beyond the second rail. 
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(8) All drivers of engines should whistle effectively before starting their locomotives, i 
» and at such places as may be indicated by H.M. Inspectors. aif bpd 
(9) Instead of No. 16 recommendation :— 7 
Between one hour after sunset and one hour before sunrise, and during 

foggy weather, an effective light should be exhibited, both in front and A 

the back of each moving train or, light engine. 


(10) That the hours of work of engine drivers and other persons in charge of ad 
employed in connection with, locomotives and moving trains be limited | by. 
regulations. 


Drowning, &e. 


As might. be supposed, a number of accidents occur from immersion in the water ap | 
docks, wharves, and quays ; the majority of these terminated fatally, and haye happened, 
not only to persons engaged actually in processes covered by s. 23 of the Factory and, 
Workshop Act, 1895, but to those persons who have to traverse the docks on business or 
otherwise, and ‘precautions taken to prevent such accidents apply equally to both classes 
of. persons. | 


In some docks we visited many precautions are taken, both in reed to fencing’ 
dangerous spots and in regard to providing life-saving apparatus ; in others the pre-' 
cautions taken seem quite inadequate. 


The life-saving appliances we have seen consisted of numerous lifebuoys with ropes. 
attached: placed in various parts of the dock, poles, with iron hooks at the one Sli 
grapnels, and, in one or two instances, rope or other ladders. 


At H.M. Dockyard, Portsmouth, we were shown a simple and unique fas -saving? 
appliance.’ A conveniently-shaped block of wood, 9 inches long, to act as a float, is? 
fastened to a good length of light rope. The other end of the rope is attached to a pollard 
on the quay. The rope lies inside the hollow bollard and comes out through a hole. in’ 
the top. The wood float rests on the bollard, and has the merit of being me qua 
and simple. 


At the docks of the London and South Wester Railway Company, Southampton, the 
police carry a light hand grapnel attached to a length of cord. 


At West India Dock, London, the patrol police and others employed by the Joint Dock — 
Committee wear cork life-belts and are provided with hooked sticks six feet six inches 
long. These serve the double purpose of giving assistance to the police in finding their 
way along the quays during foggy weather.and at night, and also enable them to assist 
persons who may have fallen from the quay into the water. 


Other persons on application are provided with similar sticks during fogs and when 
their business takes them to the docks. 


The cork jacket. provided to their own men is an extra precaution against the serious 
risks they run. \ rig ia 


Another precautionary measure, to give assistance to persons who have fallen from the 
quay into the water, especially useful in places where the quay level is high above the 
average water level in the docks (from spring to neap tides), is a chain festooned along” 
the dock wall and reaching to a point near the lowest variation of the water level, such a 
chain could easily be adjusted to correspond to the water level. | 


It has been pointed out to us in several docks that, however well provided otherwise: 
with lifebuoys, grapnels, &c., it sometimes has happened that a person falling in the dock 
has been rescued and br oug ht as far as the quay wall and then cannot be lifted out as ladders 
are not available. In some docks there are numerous ladders fixed to or built into the 
dock side, or steps or stairs are built down from the quay. Simple portable rope ladders — 
of sufficient length would meet the deficiency in many respects. 


At one large dock the suggestion was made that a search-light could with styrene be | 
provided, arr: ranged to be portable, as if a person falls into the water at. night from 
quay or from a vessel in the dock, it is sometimes impossible to locate them and render 
assistance, although their cries for help may be distinctly heard. 
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~ At some docks in London special precautions are taken with regard to the fogs which 
render the docks very dangerous, 


Extra chains are put up, hung to posts at the most exposed positions, and the number 
of watchmen is increased. 


At one dock the edges of the quays are whitened during foggy weather, to indicate the 
main passages and to keep foot passengers to them. 


At other docks notices were put up calling attention to the danger of fogs and suggesting 
precautions for avoiding accidents. The enforcing of these was, however, lax. 


At many of the docks we visited there were well organized ambulance corps provided 
with the necessary appliances, and men were encouraged to make themselves proficient. 
In one or two instances the apparatus at the disposal of the ambulance corps was very 
elaborate. 


~ The situation and form of docks vary so much and the traffic varies too, so that it is only 
possible to apply some precautionary measures to each one. 


_ Sometimes the docks are entirely closed in, at others they are scattered and not separated 
from the remainder of the town of which they form a part, and the public have to cross 
them at various places, as at Grimsby and Hull or Belfast. The quays again may be 
narrow, crooked, uneven, and many of the more direct roadways having to cross numerous 
locks or channels. 


_ Sometimes such roadways are entirely isolated from the docks, at other times they are 
not, and where they are isolated access from one part of the dock to the other (for foot 
passengers) is by a subway under the road, or gates in the enclosure supply the necessary 


access. 


Sometimes the footway, or an alternative footway when swing bridges are open, is 
across lock gates or caissons ; sometimes these and the approaches thereto are railed, at 
other times they are not. | 


_-On the tops of some caissons we have seen the fencing consisted of iron posts and rails, 
which were pin-jointed and rendered collapsible, for the purpose of lowering the railings 
out of the way when it becomes necessary to move the caisson. 


At H.M. Dockyards, Portsmouth and Devonport, it was noted that all docks or basins, 
quays, jetties, piers, and channels were securely fenced by movable stanchions and chains. 
This applied to basins and dry docks whether the vessels were in them or not. 


In some docks the breaks in the line of quay wall, where steps led down to the water, 
were seen to be carefully fenced, in others they were left bare. 


_At Limehouse Dock stout fencing was placed at the steps, and at one corner, where a 
ladder gave access to. the water level, in addition to stout iron guard rails a good lamp 
(showing red also) is fixed immediately over the corner. This is an excellent method, 
provided no bollards are fixed in the immediate locality, as then mooring ropes are not 
likely to damage the railings. 


~The under-mentioned precautions would, if observed, tend to prevent some of the 
drowning accidents, and should be enforced where they can be applied, at docks, wharves, 
and quays. 
ay The police and other officials employed at docks, &e., should all be proficient in 
the principles of ‘ First Aid.” 


25 i (2) Police and watchmen at docks should be swimmers. 


~~ (3) Police and watchmen at docks, &e., should each carry a length of cord (one end 
art of this attached to any piece of wood as a float is kept floating when thrown 
into the water). 


_ (4) All dangerous parts, such as corners of docks, breaks or sudden bends in the 

x line of quay wall (such as junctions, steps, etc.), and where the general footway 
is narrow and bounded on one side by a building or other wall or erection, 
should be securely fenced to prevent persons inadvertently falling into the 
water. 
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(5) The approaches on the docks to bridges should be made safe by chains or 
railings at each side. 


(6) The approaches to lock-gates and caissons, where the tops of these are provided 
with platforms and swing bridges, and the platforms on the tops of such, 
should be provided with railings or suitable chains at each side of the passage 
way, and when the gates or bridges are open the approaches thereto should 
be closed or fenced off. 


(7) The fencing to be erected at docks should consist, so far as regards steps, 
corners, &c., of permanent strong iron posts and rails, at other parts, such as 
pierheads, approaches to caissons, and the platforms thereon and on dock gates, 
of movable iron stanchions fitting into sockets secured in the stone-work or 
in the platform, and either chains or rails from post to post so that on the 
platforms or near to the edge of quays there may be one chain at a height 
of one foot above the footway and another at a height of at least three feet 
six inches above the footway. 


| Dangers to Health. 


In addition to danger to life or limb arising from work at docks, wharves, and quays 
in the loading and unloading of goods, there is further danger that the health of men 
employed in such work may be impaired or affected by the nature of the material they 
have to handle, or be in contact with, owing to the material being dangerous, and for 
which, when being manufactured, Special Rules have been framed under the Factory 
Workshop Act, 1891, prescribing certain precautions to be observed for the protection of 
the employed in the manufacture. 


Imported or exported materials under this heading are :— 


(1) Wool, hair, hides, &c., which have given rise to anthrax, either directly 
through handling these articles, or indirectly through handling articles which 
have come in contact with these (such as bags, covers, &c.). Several cases 
of anthrax to men employed at docks, wharves, or quays have been reported 
to have arisen from one or other of the above causes. 


(2) Lead and lead compounds. 


(3) Basic slag, which when finely ground is dangerous on account of the amount 
of dust given off if not securely packed. Several cases of death from 
pneumonia occurred at Ellesmere Port, Chester, were presumed to be directly 
due to the dangerous dust given off while men were discharging sacks of 
ground basic slag. Sacks made from a thicker material were substituted, 
and no cases have occurred since. 


Inflammable Paints. 


Occasionally it is found desirable, while a ship is lying in wet dock, to repaint portions 
of the inner tanks or bulkheads. To do this with the least possible delay to the vessel 
the paint used for the work is mixed with, or consists largely of, volatile spirit to render 

‘it quick-drying. If this paint is applied to the inner sides of confined tanks the men 

working at it are not only likely to be overcome by the vapours of the paint, but are liable 
to burning and injury which may result from explosion or from ignition of the painted 
surfaces, since recourse must be had to artificial lighting in the tanks or compartments 
where it is used. yen when applying such paint to the outsides of ships or surfaces fully 
exposed to the atmosphere men have been overcome by the vapour, the ill-effects being in 
that case only temporary. 


As a free circulation of air appears to be necessary to secure immunity from harm to 
those working with the paint in confined spaces, the available remedy would appear to 
be convey sufficient fresh air into such compartments by means of a pump. 


To avoid risk of fire or explosion safety lamps would be required to take the place of 
naked oil lamps. 
> 4766—4 N 


: 
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From many inquiries we made as to the use of such inflammable paints, we are led to 
believe that its use is on the decrease and will continue to decrease as the danger of it 
becomes more widely known ; many firms have already discontinued it on this ground 
alone. 


Very little such paint is used in wet docks. But its use in factories and workshops 
(and this includes dry docks) was the subject of inquiry by the Dangerous Trades 
Committee. . 


It is also used at the wharves of shipbuilding and ship repairing yards, but a vessel 
lying at such a wharf for the purpose of repair is not in all instances under the Factory 
and Workshop Acts. 


We recommend that, together with the precautions suggested by the Dangerous Trades 
Committee, efficient means shall be taken when using inflammable paints in confined 
spaces to insure the introduction to such places of a sufficient quantity of fresh air. 


Lighting of Docks, &c. 


Owing to the necessity of carrying on work at night in docks and at wharves and quays 
artificial light is necessary, and where work is not carried on at night, persons may have 
to go to their ships in dock. It is essential, therefore, that the main quays should be 
lighted where work is going on, and at other places where persons may have to use 
the quays some suitable provision should be made to ensure their safety. 


Some docks are lighted by gas, others by electricity ; in others again there is no 
artificial lighting, and night work is discouraged. 


Electric lighting is in many cases superseding the very inadequate gas lighting, even 
then sufficient lights are not always provided, nor are they arranged in the most desirable 
manner. 


In the lighting of docks, wharves, &c., the following precautions in regard to the 
providing and maintaining of sufficient lighting should be observed :— 


(1) Those parts of docks, wharves, and quays at which work is going on should be 
efficiently lighted. . 


(2) The most direct footway from that part to the nearest entrance to the docks 
from the roadway should be efficiently lighted, and kept so lighted while men 
are working at that part. | : 


(3) The lamps should be so arranged as to throw the least possible shadow over the 
quay edges or gangway along the quay edge, or over the main roads or 
footways ; and extra lights should be placed, if necessary, near to where men 
are employed, at night. 


(4) The dock authority should be responsible for the providing of such lights and 


maintaining them. 


For the purpose of this inquiry we have paid visits to many of the most important 
ports in the United Kingdom, including Liverpool, London, Hull, Glasgow, Greenock, 
Leith, Dundee, Belfast, Bristol, Southampton, and coal ports on the north-east coast and 
in South Wales. Besides consulting our colleagues in the districts visited, we have 
interviewed the dock authorities, who have given us every assistance, and where con- 
venient, we have had interviews with the representatives of the dock labourers also. We 


wish to take this opportunity of expressing our thanks for the information and help we 
have received from all. 


J. S. Marrranp, ~ 


SyDNEY ERAUT. 
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ee TX LORDOCK ACCIDENTS. REPORT. 


ee NUMBER OF DOCKS, WHARVES, AND QUAYS. 


From the published returns (Appendix to the Annual Report of H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories 
for 1898) it appears that the number of occupiers of docks, wharves, and quays entered on the 
registers of H.M. Inspectors is 1,717. 


The number of ports in the United Kingdom appears from the “Shipping World” year book for 
1899 to be about 750, But in some of these there may be many docks, in others the “ port ” is only a 
natural creek or river anchorage. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


The persons employed at docks may be divided into three classes :— 


1. Those permanently employed about the docks by the dock authority and who are engaged in 
the maintenance and working of the dock, such as the various artificers and their labourers 
and the dock gatemen and watchmen and boatmen. 


2. The partially permanent labourers, stevedores, and porters, who are employed by the dock 
authority at those docks where they undertake to do all or part of the loading. The 
constancy of their employment depends on the fluctuation of trade at the port, but they 
generally work for the one firm and have the preference of work to be done, and are 
employed fairly continuously. 


3. The casual labourers, who are employed as extra men in company with those included in 
No. 2 class, or employed by some of the master stevedores and porters or carters. These 
men are engaged by the stevedore or shipping company to unload a vessel and reload it (if 
done directly after), and are employed by the day and discharged as soon as the work is 
completed, seeking a fresh job on the morrow, possibly at quite another part of the dock 
where there happens to be a boat in which may give them employment. 


Those classed under the first heading generally, except in large docks, form a small number as low 
as three or four at times. 


At wharves and quays other than those in docks the number would be still smaller for each. 


The second class fluctuate from season to season, but their numbers do not vary very much, as being 
in the employ of a firm who control the whole dock (or partially so), they are drafted from place to 
place or ship to ship as reyuired. 


The greater number of those employed at wharves and quays, except where master stevedores 
contract for the work, would come under this heading. 


The third class covers those cases where the berths are both appropriated and open, and their 
number at any particular dock or quay or wharf varies very much from day to day; although at 
many of the appropriated berths the men may be employed directly by the shipping company. But 
at the open berths, not only the men employed, but also the particular stevedore who uses the berth 
temporarily to unload a vessel, are here to-day and gone to-morrow. 


This constant variation of employers and employed makes it extremely difficult to obtain any figures 
of practical value as to the number of persons employed at docks, wharves, and quays. 

‘The only published figures are those in the census returned for 1891, where we find that docks, 
wharves, and lighthouses account for 75,982; of these 1,642 are, we were informed by the light- 


house authorities, employed in lighthouses, leaving 74,340 persons employed at docks, wharves, 
and quays. 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AT DOCKS, WHARVES, AND QUAYS. 
REPORTS RECEIVER DURING 1898 AND 1899. 























1898. 1899. 
No. Causes. eS Soe real ae 7 aE 
Fatal. Non-fatal. Fatal. Non-fatal, 
1 1 | 

Docks, wharves, and quays ef rae oe el 89 4.070 

1 Due to hoists He ss oe Bae | 3 

2 » cranes and other lifting tackle sao «| 19 246 

3 », Other machinery moved by power ... 7 53 

4 », Machinery not moved by mechanical | os 48 

power. 

a) » explosion wis ie és Adc} — 1 
ea » escape of gas, steam, &c. dicey alert 2 — 

OWE » falls other than those included above — 45 999 

we} » Other causes... ne er fan 18 2,718 
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Number of persons injured, fatally aud otherwise, from falling into Harbour of Glasgow while 
going on board and coming ashore from their respective vessels by means of gangways, &c., between 
Ist July 1895 and Ist July 1896 :-— 























We 
1895. 
July 12 ... Dele 1 — == _ Fatally injured. 
on a. ve | — — t Drowned. 
ae eee nee if =< a Rescued. 
August 8 abe — 1 a — Rescued. 
Ep at eg — 1 — — Rescued. 
sri “a _ _ 1 — Rescued. 
October 8 ce 1 — — as Rescued, 
November 3... 1 — — — Fatally injured. 
5 Oe re 1 — — — _ | Drowned. 
Eo — 1 = Rescued, 
re 20 me 1 — — _— Drowned. 
1896. 
January 17 = a — —_— _ Rescued. 
February 22... — 1 — _ Rescued. | 
Fag sabi lo cee or — it — — Rescued. | 
grakig tain rade et 1 = — | Drowned. | 
May 15 ... jas 1 we == — Rescued. 
in8 LO vere sips 1 — = — Drowned. 4 
sie Omees ee 1 — — — Rescued. 1 
NBD 8 Bost 1 — —_ a Drowned. 
ree ee Met Bred Mi — =: — Rescued. 
reel, han #3 -— — su — Drowned. . 
June 3a... oe 1 — = | — Rescued. F 
ve Ome ig l | — — — Rescued. 4 
gypektetocs eri 1 — — a Rescued. | 
TOTAL)... | 15 | 6 2 1 (24) b 


























Note.—Of the above number, 9 proved fatal and 15 recovered. 


FATAL ACCIDENT ON DOCK RAILWAY. 
(1) Line too near building. (2) Speed of engine too great. (3) Hours of driver too long. 


In October 1899 a number of men were employed in erecting a new shed at Avonmouth Dock, 
Running through the shed there was a railway line on which shunting was continually being carri 
on by the dock authority’s own locomotives and men. A man named Pike was employed in levela 
the floor of the shed near an iron column, a locomotive came up behind him, and before he could get 
out of the way he was crushed between it and the column and died shortly afterwards. | 
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At the inquest the engine driver stated that at the time of the accident his engine was travelling at 
a speed of about eight miles an hour, and that he had been working continuously for three shifts, 
namely—from 6 a.m. on Friday until 3 p.m. on Saturday. 

The jury returned a verdict that deceased was killed by a locomotive at Avonmouth Dock, and 
added a rider, “that they were of opinion that better precautions for the regulation of the traffic 
should be taken, and also that proper rules and regulations should be made and enforced.” 

The above accident illustrates three faults :— 


1st. The line of rail was too close to the column. 
2nd. The speed at which the engine was travelling was too great. 


3rd. The engine driver had been so long on duty (33 hours) that he could not fail to have been 
tired, and therefore to have been not capable of exercising the vigilance upon which depended the 
safety of the men employed about the dock. 


FATAL ACCIDENT. 


(1) Ship’s gear defective. (2) Such gear not under Government inspection nor control. 


On 27th February 1900 a man named Bennett was employed unloading gravel from a sailing vessel 
on to a wharf in the Bristol Harbour. Planks forming a stage connected the vessel with the wharf. 
The sand was raised from the hold in baskets by means of a winch and a hemp rope with a wire 
rope or “ whip” spliced on to it. As the baskets were raised above the stage on which the men stood 
with their wheel-barrows, the men pulled them towards themselves and emptied them into their 
barrows, and then wheeled them ashore. Bennett was in the act of pulling in a basket which had 
been thus raised when the wire rope broke, and he fell, with the basket, to the bottom of the 
vessel’s hold, and was so badly injured that he died the same afternoon. 


An inquest was held, and the jury returned a verdict of “accidental death,” adding “that the cause 
‘was due to the parting of the splice, that the wire rope was old and worn out, and the splice was too 
short for the work it was called upon to discharge.” They also “desired to emphasise the fact that the 
gear for work of this description shou'd be inspected carefully, and in this case there was not 
sufficient care and inspection.” 


It should be added that amongst this jury there were several nautical men, and their opinion was, 
therefore, that of experts. 


This case not only shows the necessity for the exercise of great care on the part of the owners and 
masters of vessels to see that their loading and unloading gear is constantly kept in good condition, 
but it also shows a defect in the law as it now stands. At present there is no authority whose duty it 
is to examine the gear of vessels such as the one in question, and in this case the owner of the vessel, 
who lives in another part of the country, would probably never have even heard of the jury’s rider 
if the Factory Inspector, who was present at the inquest, had not written to tell him of it. 


DEFECTIVE STAGE. 


_ Last autumn bales of material were being unloaded from a steam ship at Bristol. 


The ship’s own tackle and steam winch (W) were being used. A staging (S), consisting of three 
planks, held together by battens underneath, connected the ship with the quay. The ship end of the 
stage was supported on two rows of bacon boxes (B) built up close to the batch coamings (C), and 
projected over the hatch (H). The shore end rested on a hand truck (T). There was no opening in 
the ship’s bulwarks or rail (R) through which the stage (S) could be passed, so it had to be sufficiently 
raised to clear the rail. The bales as they were hauled up out of the hold by the winch (W) were 
placed on the end of the stage, and thence wheeled to the shore on trucks. As the cargo was taken 
out the ship rose in the water, and it appears that the in-board end of the stage was lifted clear of the 
boxes and rested atits centre on theship’srail. A bale of material (M) had been hoisted out of the hold 
on to the end of the stage, and on a labourer going to release the bale from the hooks for the purpose 
of wheeling it to the quay, the stage tilted and he was thrown down the hold and killed. As one of 
the witnesses described it, “the stage rested on the rails of the steamer and would shift somewhat like 
a see-saw.” 


At the inquest the jury, in giving their verdict, added that greater care should be taken in erecting 
such stages, and that they should not overlap their supports. 


Tn this case it seems evident that means should have been taken to raise the stage as the ship rose 
in the water, so as to keep it clear of the rail, and that it should not have projected over its supports 
at the in-board end. 


CLYDE NAVIGATION: 


Harbour Office, Glasgow. 
Sth January, 1895. 


To all River Passenger Steamers using the Bridge Wharf we provide a safe gangway. No charge 
is made. 


», All Channel and Ocean Steamers, or other Liners, provide safe gangways. No charge. 


Tramps as a class provide no gangway, using at times a ladder, which in use sometimes slips on the 
deck and lets a man overboard—a very dangerous means of getting from ship to shore, or vice versa. 


We, or The Clyde Trust, provide a few gangways for the Mineral Tramps, and for those vessels 


loading coals, for which a charge of 1s. is made, during her berthage at the Quay.” 
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REGULATIONS ENACTED BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE CLYDE NAVIGATION, 
XLVIII.—Clyde. 


Every person loading or unloading at an inside berth shall have the ends of the shore planks which. 


rest on the gunwale rail or deck properly secured to prevent accident. 4 


LV.—Clyde. 


All stages, planks, or gangways, horse-boxes, or other articles used in loading or unloading, or on 
board of vessels, shall, when not actually in use, be removed to such place as the Harbour Master 
may appoint. 


LVI.—Clyde. 


No stage, plank, or gangway shall be brought or allowed to remain on the quays, except it is 
previously branded with the name of the owner; and no person shall let for hire, or furnish 
gratuitously, any stages, planks, or rhones, without the previous approval of the Trustees. 


LXIV.—Clyde. 


are Loaded vessels shall have a preference to an inside berth ; and the masters and crews of 
all vessels in these inside berths shall allow free access for goods of every description over the decks 
of their vessels—the master of the outside vessel providing a proper gangway over the deck of the 
inside vessel. 





REGULATIONS WITH RESPECT TO GANGWAYS IN SOME COLONIAL PORTS. 
XXXVI.— Queensland. 
EVERY VESSEL TO HAVE PROPER GANGWAY AND GANGWAY LIGHT. 


Every vessel while berthed alongside any wharf shall have a sufficient gangway placed between 
such vessel and the wharf, to ensure safe transit to and from such vessel; and every such gangway 
ghall not be less than two feet six inches in width, and shall be fitted on either side with stanchions 
of sufficient strength, six feet apart and three feet in height, and with two rails or main ropes of 
sufficient strength on either side of such gangway ; and every such vessel shall also, between sunset 


and sunrise, exhibit a bright light from such a position as to throw its full light upon such gangway. 


XVIII.—Melbourne. 
GANGWAY, LADDER, OR STAGE NETS. 


Every vessel lying in the bay and not alongside any wharf shall be provided with a good and 
sufficient gangway ladder. Every vessel lying alongside any wharf, or alongside any vessel moored 
to any wharf, shall be provided with a good and sufficient stage for the use of persons coming from 


or going on board such vessel, and every such stage shall be made of not less than two 2-inch 


planks, and to be at least three (3) feet broad for passenger steamers, and two (2) feet broad for other 
vessels, with cross battens and ropes on both sides from the vessel to the wharf, or from vessel to 
vessel, supported by wooden or iron stanchions not less than three (3) feet high, and also with a good 
and sufficient net placed underneath the stage to prevent accidents, to be approved by the Harbour 
Master. At night, a good and sufficient light shall be provided for every such gangway, ladder, and 
stage. So much of this regulation as refers to providing nets shall not extend or apply to tug 


steamers or small vessels which trade within Port Phillip Bay, or to vessels moored to any wharf in ~ 


the Yarra Yarra or the Saltwater rivers. 


LXV.—Port Jackson, N.S.W. 


Under and by virtue of the powers conferred upon us by the ‘“ Navigation Acts, 1871-1881,” we, the 
Marine Board of New South Wales, hereby make the following Regulations, that is to say :—We 
hereby order and direct that all vessels lying alongside wharfs at any place or port within the 


jurisdiction shall from sunset to midnight be provided with proper lights and such other appliances — 


in the way of gangways and man-ropes as may, in the opinion of the police or officers of the Marine ~ 


Board, be necessary for the convenience and safety of persons passing to and from such vessels. 


For the violation or infringement of this Regulation a penalty not exceeding Ten Pounds will be 
incurred. 


Under and by virtue of the powers conferred upon us by the “ Navigation Acts of 1871-1881,” we, the 
Marine Board of New South Wales, make the following Harbour Regulation, that is to say :—We 
hereby order and direct that all vessels which may be lying at or near the wharves at any port or 
place within the jurisdiction shall hereafter have such a safety net suspended from their stages or 
other appliances that may be rigged for the purpose of facilitating ingress or egress to the said 
vessels as will, in the opinion of any officer of the Marine Board or member of the police, prevent 
persons tumbling overboard, in the event of their slipping off the said stages or other appliances that 
may be rigged for the aforesaid purpose. 


For the violation or infringement of this Regulation a penalty of not exceeding £10 will be 7 


incurred. 
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XLV.—Ports in Victoria. 
GANGWAY, LADDER, OR STAGE. 


Every vessel lying in any port and not alongside any wharf shall be provided with a good and 
sufficient gangway ladder. Every vessel lying alongside any wharf, or alongside any vessel moored 
to any wharf, shall be provided with a good and sufficient stage for the use of persons coming from or 
going on board such vessel, and every such stage shall be made of not less than two’ 2-inch planks, 
and be at least three (3) feet broad, with cross battens and ropes on both sides from the vessel to the 
wharf or from vessel to vessel, supported by wooden or iron stanchions not less than three (3) feet 
high, and also with a good and sufficient net, placed underneath the stage to prevent accidents, of not 
less than the following dimensions, viz. :—Length, eighteen (18) feet; breadth, eight (8) feet; to be 
made of one and a half (14) inch rope, to be seven and a half (74) inches from seizing to seizing, so as 
to form fifteen (15)inch messes. Atnight a good and sufficient light shall be provided for every such 
‘gangway, ladder, and stage. 


XXXVIIL.— Wellington. 


The master of every vessel lying alongside any wharf shall fix, and at all times keep fixed, a safe and 
_ proper gangway from such vessel to the wharf; such gangway shall have side-rails or stanchions with 
ropes rove taut through the same, the top rail or rope being not less than three feet three inches high, 
and a gangway net properly secured beneath such gangway, and shall at all times throughout the 
night (that is to say, from dusk till dawn) show and exhibit a proper light at each such gangway. 
Such masters shall conform to and observe all directions of the Harbour Master regarding the position, 
size, and kind of such gangway and lights. 





LONDON AND INDIA DOCKS JOINT COMMITTEE. 


SPECIAL NOTICE d 
AS TO WA 


FOGS. 


The Committee notify that they have caused posts and chains to be fitted at the most exposed parts 
of the quays, for the protection, as far as possible, of persons using the docks during foggy weather, 
and at many other places the quay edges have been whitened with a similar object. 


Although these precautions have been taken, the Committee wish it to be clearly understood that 
all persons using the docks do so at their own risk. 


In the case of a fog arising suddenly, all persons engaged on any ship or lighter are strongly advised 
to remain on board until the fog has cleared away, and all persons engaged at work on the quays are 
requested at once to leave the waterside, and keep to the main roads within the docks. 


The police have special instructions not to allow persons to enter the dock gates during fogs, except 
in cases of absolute necessity, and all persons so entering are hereby warned of the danger, and that 


they use the docks at their own peri: and risk. 
By Order, 


H. W. WILLIAMS, 


Dock House, Manager. 
109, Leadenhall Street, 
7th October, 1899. 


MILLWALL DOCK. 
HO G2! FOG! FOG ! 
NOTICE. 

To the Company’s Employees. 


No one in the employ of the Company during a fog must move about the dock without first 
providing himself with a cork jacket and guiding stick, which are kept at the following stations :— 


Mr. BRITTAINS’S office. 
Mr. MERRITT’S 5 
Mr. RYAN’S ra 
PoLick STATION and the SEVERAL GATES. 


1) 


Anyone not in the employ of the Company who is compelled to enter the docks on business 
during a fog can obtain the loan of a cork jacket and stick upon application at the aforesaid offices 


and gates. Byrortes 


Gr hr Bint; 
Managing Director. 
23rd November, 1898. 
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NOTICE. 


The public are warned against walking along the quay as they incur 
DANGER 


in doing so. They should use the roads at the back of the warehouses, and if wishing to go on board 
any ship, to pass from the road.ONLY at the point opposite the ship. 


: 


This caution is specially important during F OG. 


By Order, 
F. EK. DUCKHAM, 


General Manager. 
Millwall docks, 
September, 1899. 





TO SEAMEN 
and others belonging to ships and craft in the 
MILLWALL DOCKS. 


Several cases of drowning having occurred to seamen and others belonging to vessels, and who have 
entered the docks during the dark hours of the night. NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that seamen 
belonging to vessels occupying the dock waters WILL NOT (excepting in cases of absolute necessity) 
BE ADMITTED INTO THE DOCKS AFTER 10 P.M. — 


AND all persons whose business may demand that they should board or land from vessels or craft 
in the docks during the darkness are warned that there is the greatest necessity for care on their part, 
and are desired, should they at any time apprehend danger, to call for the assistance of the CONSTABLES 
or other DOCK OFFICIALS. 

By Order, 


F. E. DucKHAM, 


General Manager. 
Millwall docks, 
September, 1899. 





SURREY COMMERCIAL DOCK COMPANY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


as to 


FOGS. : 


The Company have adopted special precautions for the prevention of accidents arising at the docks. 
during ioggy weather. 


Although these precautions have been taken, the Company wish it to be clearly understood that 
all persons using the docks do so at their own risk. 

In any case of a sudden fog arising, all persons engaged on any ship or lighter are strongly advised 
to remain on board until the fog has cleared. — 


All persons engaged in work on the quays are requested at once to leave the waterside, and keep to 
the main roads within the docks. 


The dock police have special instructions not to allow persons, during fogs, to enter the dock gates, 
except in cases of absolute necessity, and all persons so entering are hereby warned that it is 
exceedingly dangerous, and that they use the docks at their own peril and risk. 


By order, 
J. GRIFFIN, 
Secretary. 
Dock House, ey 
106, Fenchurch Street, E.C., 
13th October, 1892. 
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APPENDIX 13. 


CREAMERIES. 


1.—Report or Mr. Geratp Brtinouse, H.M. Insprcror or Facrortigs. 


‘Sir, 

In accordance with your instructions, | have made enquiry into the above subject in 
the South and Midlands of England, in Scotland, and in the North of Ireland. I have 
found that the process of manufacture carried on in these parts differs very little from that 
_ earried on in the South of Ireland, but it is carried on, as will be shown, under somewhat 
different conditions. 


The Process of Manufacture is as follows:—The milk is received at the 
ereamery in cans from the farmer, is emptied into the milk vats, and runs through a 
heater (which consists of a pan with a steam jacket) into the separators. 


The skimmed milk is taken by a pump into the skimmed milk tank, from whence it is 
returned to the farmers. 


The cream (approximately 12 per cent. of the milk) is taken by a pump to a cooler, 
over which it runs into the cream vat, which is jacketed, so that either steam or cold 
water can be used to regulate the temperature of the cream while ripening. The range of 
temperature at which it is kept is from 60 to 70 degrees according to the time of the year. 


The cream is then left to ripen in the vats for from 18 to 24 hours, The ripening is a 
fermentation that takes place in the cream, the chief change being the conversion of the 
milk-sugar into lactic acid. 


When ripe, the cream is run by gravitation (sometimes over ice) into the churn, where 
it is converted into grains of butter. The butter-milk is then washed out of the grains, 
and the grains are worked together and salted on the butter table. It is then ready for 
packing, or making up into rolls. 


_ In all parts of the country that [ have visited in England, Scotland, and the North and 
_ South of Ireland, the first part of the process, that of separating the cream from the milk, 
is always done by men, but young persons are sometimes employed to take the milk from 
the farmers, and empty it into the vats. 


In England and Scotland, universally, so far as I could learn, the second part of the 
process, that of churning the cream and making up the butter, is also carried on by men, 
but in Ireland, both in the north and in the south, it is carried on by women. 


In England and Scotland, and also in Ireland, women and young persons are employed 
to make up the butter into rolls, after the process of manufacture has been completed. 


It will be observed, therefore, that, whereas in England and Scotland men are employed 
to do the churning, in Ireland this is done by women, and the consequent difficulties in 
complying with the Acts have been of four kinds :— 


(1) In respect of the annual holidays. 
(2) In respect of the weekly half holiday. 


(3) In respect of the restriction of the hours of labour to a fixed period of 
12 hours. 


(4) In respect of the prohibition of Sunday labour. 


Annual Holidays.—It is complained that there is great difficulty in giving the 
annual holidays in the summer time, but it has been suggested that the difficulty might 
be overcome by applying section 49 of the Act of 1878 to creameries, and thus allowing 
holidays to be given to different hands on different days. It appears to me that this 
would be a satisfactory solution. This difficulty does not arise in England and Scotland, 
inasmuch as the women are only employed to make up butter in rolls, and arrangements 
for holidays can be made in their case. 
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Weekly Half Holiday.—Fixed Period of Employment.—These two 


difficulties may be considered together. 


Hitherto, in the South of Ireland, the milk has always been delivered at the creameries. 


twice a day—that is, after the cows have been milked in the morning and in the evening. 
This necessitates the hands coming in to work twice a day, and while they may have a 
considerable interval between the morning work and the evening work, if their employ- 
ment be properly regulated, they must be kept at the creamery very late in the evening. 
In the same manner the weekly half holiday becomes an impossibility. 


There is, however, now a movement on foot to do away with the evening work, and to. 


get the farmers to bring in all the milk in the morning. This method has been adopted 
universally in the North of Ireland and in Scotland; it has also been adopted in many 
places in England, and where it has been tried in the South of <reland it is reported to have 
worked satisfactorily. In creameries carried on on this system the hours of work seldom 
exceed eight or nine per day. Mr. Charles Loffmark and Mr. Poole Wilson, the Goyern- 
ment Dairy Instructors attached to the Agricultural Branch of the Board of National 


Education in Dublin, both agree that there would be no difficulty in working the 


creameries on these lines. It would be necessary, probably, in some cases to add an 
additional separator to cope with the double supply of milk, and I think occupiers would 
have to be given time to adopt the new systein generally. 1 am of opinion, however, that 
it is possible to arrange for a definite and fixed period of employment in this manner. A 
solution of the difficulty might be found on the lines of section 15 of the Act of 1891. | 


Sunday Employment.—lIn regard to the necessity for Sunday labour, I have met 
with the greatest divergence of opinion. I have found, however, that it is the general 


rule everywhere, except in the North of Ireland, to “separate” on Sundays, but as this. 
work is always done by men, it need not be taken into consideration. It is in regard to 


the necessity for churning that I have met with such diversity of opinion. ‘- 


As explained in the description of the process of manufacture, the cream obtained from 


Saturday’s milk would, in the ordinary course, be churned on Sunday, 2.e., 24 hours after 


the separation. It is held by many that during the hot weather it is impossible to- hold 


the cream over till. Monday ; it is argued that the cream gets over-ripe, and that the 
quality of the butter cannot therefore be kept up to the uniform standard. On the other 


hand, there are also many who hold that by pasteurizing or even by cooling the cream, the 
ripening can be retarded, and that the resulting butter is not inferior to that made from 
cream that has only stood for 24 hours. , 


In England it is not customary to churn on Sundays. nd 
In Scotland, on the other hand, it is done everywhere during the hot weather ; but as. 
the work is done by men, there is no infringement of the Acts. ij 


t 


} 

In the North of Ireland no work of any kind is carried on on Sunday. The creameries. 
there are, however, somewhat peculiarly placed. The amount of milk received from each 
supplier is small, and each farmer keeps the Sunday’s milk for his own use at home—an 
arrangement which would be impossible amongst the large farmers in the South of 
Ireland. There is in the North, too, a very strong religious feeling against Sunday 


labour, which is not found amongst the Catholics of the South. id 


In the South of Ireland it has been the custom always to churn on Sundays during the 
summer months. 


On a full review of the above statements it may be fairly deduced, I think, 


(1) that ‘‘ separating” must be done on Sundays. The peculiar position of the 
creameries in the North of Ireland not being applicable elsewhere. 


(2) that “churning” is not necessary, inasmuch as there are many creameries 
where this part of the process is not carried on. It can be avoided by the 
adoption of a pasteurizing plant, or by some special arrangement for 
cooling down the cream. Appliances would, however, have to be introduced 
into the creameries, and the cost of a pasteurizing plant would be about 100/. 


Additional accommodation for storing the double supply of cream would also 
be necessary in most creameries. | 


[— 
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' There will, no doubt, be objections raised to this method of working, but there always 


remains the alternative of employing only men to do the work. The following points 
should, however, receive some consideration :— . 


(1) The large number of women who would be affected by such an arrangement. 
‘It will be observed, from the annual returns, that on an average three 
women are employed in every two creameries, and taking the total number 
of creameries in Ireland tobe approximately 400, there will be about 600 
women in employment. Undoubtedly many occupiers will object to laying 


out the additional capital required, and the result will be the dismissal of the 
women. 


, (2) There may be difficulty in finding men to replace them. 


(3) The work not done on Sunday will have to be done on Monday, and a long 
day’s work will be necessary. This difficulty could, however, be met, I 
think, by the provision made in section 56 of the Act of 1878. 


' In summing up therefore, my conclusions are— 


(1) That arrangements for holidays may be made if the provisions contained in 
section 49 of the Act of 1878 be extended to creameries. 


(2) That fixed limits can be put on the hours of work during the week if firms will 
adopt the method of working explained in that part of my report which deals 
with this subject. It would be necessary though to allow employers when 
they have not worked the full number of hours during the week to pro- 
portionately extend the period of employment on Saturday. 


(3) That Sunday labour for women and female young persons can be avoided if 
proper appliances be adopted. With regard to male young persons whose 
duty it is to receive the milk from the farmers and empty it into the vats 
(work which must be done on Sundays just the same as on other days), I 
can see no alternative but that they should be replaced by men. The total 
number employed is, however, small. 


’ It will be remarked that these conclusions differ materially from those contained in our 
report last year, but it must be borne in mind that at that time pasteurizing was hardly 
known in this country, and that the system of having the milk brought to the creamery 
once a day had been barely tried. yen now, these methods have only been adopted in 
very few places, and it cannot be expected that employers will be able to comply with the 
above recommendations immediately. New arrangements will have to be made, and new 
machinery introduced. 


I would add, too, that I have not as yet consulted the occupiers of creameries in any 
district in regard to those suggestions. They are merely deductions that I have made 
from what I have seen elsewhere, but I believe they may form the foundation of a 
satisfactory system of employment in creameries. 

I enclose herewith :— 


(1) A list of the creameries in Ireland. It is probable that the list is not entirely 
complete. There are, | know, several more new creameries which will be 
opened this season by the Manchester, Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., 
and there are also a few more belonging to private companies, which do not 
appear on our list. Otherwise the list may be taken to be fairly accurate. 


(2) A return showing the counties through which the creameries are distributed. 


(3) An extract from the Annual Returns for 1897, from which a fairly correct 
estimate of the numbers of persons employed may be obtained. 


I am indebted, too, to Mr. Poole Wilson for the following information in connection 
with the system of employment in Denmark and Sweden, which may be found of 
interest :— 


(1) Churning is done in all creameries on Sundays. 


(2) Work commences about 5 a.m., and is continued until about 2 p.m. Meals are 
taken on the premises, accommodation being provided for this purpose in most 
of the creameries. 
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(3) The women work on Sundays as on week-days, the only diftcrence being that 
on Sundays work commences at 4 a.m., in order that the workers may get. 
away earlier. | 

Iam, &c., 


GERALD BELLHOUSE. 
March 1899. 


9—FurrHer Report sy Mr. BELuaoUSE ON CREAMERIES IN THE SOUTH OF 
IRELAND. 


In my last report I expressed the opinion that closer conformity might be obtained in 
two ways :— | 


(1) By receiving the milk from the farmers once a day instead of twice a day, as has 
been the custom hitherto. 


(2) By the use of a pasteurizing plant, or other special method of keeping the cream 
cool. | at 


I pointed out, however, that I thought it would be necessary to allow occupiers time to 
make their new arrangements, especially in those cases where additional plant or 
structural alterations might be required. My report was sent in just at the beginning of 
the busy season, and these alterations would have been practically impossible during the 
summer months. The busiest time is, however, now nearly over, and I think the season 
is an opportune one for bringing the whole question forward, and for letting the occupiers 
clearly understand that before next season arrangements must be made by which the 
hours of work for women and young persons will be brought within certain fixed 
limits. 


In reviewing the changes that have taken place this season I propose to deal with the 
two methods enumerated above of obtaining closer conformity with the Acts separately. 


(1) By receiving milk once a day instead of twice a day.—I\ am glad to be able to report 
that it is the experience, both of Mr. Neely and myself, that in all parts of the country 
this system is very rapidly becoming the general practice. All the new places are worked 
on this principle, and a large proportion of the old creameries who used to take their milk 
in twice a day have now changed their method, and take it in once a day only instead. 
This method at once does away with all the late work in the evenings. The women now 
commence work between 6 a.m. and 7 a.m., and have finished altogether between 4 p.m. 
and 5 p.m., but the same hours are worked on Saturdays. 


On Sundays the hours are much shorter, as little or nothing is done, except the actual 
churning. The making up and packing of the butter is held over until the Monday. 


(2) By use of Pasteurizing Plant.—No very great progress has been made, I think, 
in adopting these plants ; and even where they have been adopted, it has been done more 
with a view to prevent the possible spreading of disease than to overcome the difficulties — 
of Sunday employment. The expense is considerable (about £100), and consequently 
there is on the part of those interested a strong opposition to the introduction of such a 
reform. The adoption of these plants would undoubtedly overcome the necessity for 
Sunday labour, but it is probably not the only method by which this end may be attained. 
I am of opinion that there are already many creameries where Sunday labour is avoided 
by the simpler method of keeping the cream cool, and so retarding the ripening. 


I have found from what I have seen during this season no reason to alter the opinions 
I expressed in my last report, but I think that fair notice should be given to occupiers of 
the intentions of the Department in regard to any change that may be adopted in the 
administration of the Acts as regards hours of labour. This notice might be given by a 
circular, or possibly by a conference. Should it be decided to take such steps, the matter 
should be put in hand at once, so that occupiers would have time to make any alterations. 
that might be necessary before the busy season commences again next year. . 


Iam, &c., 


. GERALD BELLHOUSE. 
September 7th, 1899. 
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3.—LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE SECRETARY OF StTaTe sy THE [rRISsd AGRICULTURAL 
ORGANISATION Society, Limrrep. 


Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, Ltd., 
22, Lincoln Place, Dublin. 


14th March, 1900. 
SIR, 


I am directed by a Committee representing the creamery dairying industry in Ireland 
to submit for your consideration the following tacts in reference to the application of the 
Factories and Workshops Acts to creameries, and to enclose herewith certain documents 
relating thereto which embody the main features of the case to be submitted to you on the 
21st inst. by the deputation to which you have been good enough to promise an audience at 
the instance of Mr. Horace Plunkett. 


There are at the present time 439 creameries in Ireland, which are approximately classified 
as follows :— ) 


(1) Co-operative a be zat ane os, BUG 
(2) Proprietary (estimated number) a oe ee he) 
(3) Joint Stock (estimated number) ie ses eno) 

Total oe: iat ee wee ae ty 


It is calculated that upwards of 550 women and young persons are employed in these 
creameries. 


The estimated value of the output of butter by these creameries during 1899 is 1,500,000/., 
the amount produced in the co-operative creameries alone realising over 600,000/. (The exact 
figures are not yet available, but the accompanying copy of the Annual Report of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society for 1898 (marked “ A”’), p. 10, shows that the sales of butter 
for that year amounted to 401,314/.). . 


In the Autumn of last year it was finally intimated by your Department to us, in common 
with other bodies and persons interested in creameries in Ireland, that creameries were 
“factories ’ within the meaning of the law, and that as such the employment by them of 
women and young persons must cease unless the requirements of the Factories and Workshops 
Acts in respect to (a) Sunday work, (0) annual holidays, and (c) the observance of the legal 
working hours were adhered to. 


A Conference was arranged between Mr. R. W. Cooke-Taylor, Superintending Inspector 
of Factories, the Irish Inspectors of your Department, and the representatives of Irish 
creameries, to discuss the questions above referred to and to endeavour to arrive at a solution 
of the difficulty thus created. A report of the proceedings at this Conference, which was held 
on the 8th Dacember, 1899 (marked “B”’), is attached hereto. 


To this memorandum your Department replied as per the following extract from the letter 
of Mr. Henry Cunynghame to H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops, dated 11th 
January, 1900 :— 


“The Secretary of State has carefully considered the memorandum which was drawn 
up at the Conference by the representatives of the industry ; but he desires me to point 
out that he has no power to modify the requirements of the Factory Acts in regard to 
Sunday labour and periods of employment, and that the recommendations on these points 
in the memorandum would require fresh legislation to enable them to be carried out. Sir 
Matthew Ridley will be glad, however, to bear in mind the statement which the repre- 
sentatives of the industry have put before him, and to consider any further evidence 
bearing upon the question which they may desire to submit.” 


Acting upon the suggestion thrown out by the latter portion of the extract from this letter, a 
list of queries was drawn up and sent to every known creamery in Ireland (copy attached 
marked “C©”). To these queries 82 creameries furnished replies, a summary of which is 
attached hereto marked “ D.” 


I am requested to direct your special attention to the above-mentioned summary and to the 
memorandum marked “ B,” and also to state for your careful consideration the fact that there 
is no case on record where either a woman or young person employed in an Irish creamery has 
suffered injury to health either from disease traceable to their employment or from accident. 
The Committee, on whose behalf I am authorised to speak, beg to submit that if the creameries 
have infringed the letter of the Factory Laws, they have in no way acted contrary to the spirit 
in which they were conceived, which, they take it, was the protection of the life and health of 
factory employees. They moreover desire to call your attention to the fact that practically all 
exis ing factory legislation was enacted prior to the introduction of creameries, and that the 
industry—which involves continuous attention to a most valuable and highly perishable 
article—is absolutely unprovided for, while exemptions are allowed in the case of jam 
factories, fish-curing factories, &c. 
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They hope therefore that, taking into consideration its great importance to Irish farmers, to 
the numerous workers employed, and to the United Kingdom generally, you may see your way 
to include in the Bill which you have just introduced such powers as will enable you to grant 
to creameries such exemptions as may be reasonably claimed by them in order to enable their 
business to be carried on without any unnecessarily hampering restriction. 


T have, &c., 
R. A. ANDERSON, 
Secretary. 


The Right Honourable Sir Matthew White Ridley, Bart., M.P., 
Secretary of State, Home Office, 
Whitehall, S.W. 


ENCLOSURE A. 
(Not reprinted here). 
ENCLOSURE B. 


Report of Conference on December 8th, 1899. 


THE FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACT IN ITS RELATION TO CREAMERIES. 


A conference took place on Friday, the 8th inst., at the Hibernian Hotel, Dublin, between 
the representatives of the Home Office and bodies or persons interested in Irish Creameries. 
The object of the conference was to discuss the following questions in connection with the 
employment of women and young children in creameries :-— 


1. Employment on Sundays. 
2. Non-observance of annual holidays. 
3. Employment beyond legal hours on ordinary week-days. 


Mr. R. W. Cooke-Taylor, H.M. Superintending Inspector of Factories, presided, and . with 
him representing the Home Office were Messrs. Gerald Bellhouse, Snape, and Neely. 


Representing the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society :—Captain Bryan, D.L.; Rev. T. C. 
Connolly, C.C.; Arthur 8S. Lough, J.P.; Henry Shaw, J.P.; R. A. Anderson, Secretary ; and 
J. Fant, Creamery Inspector. 


Representing the Co-operative Wholesale Society (Manchester) :—Messrs. A. North, W. L. 
Stokes, J.P., and J. Dawson. 


Representing Cleeve Bros. :—Mr. F. Cleeve. 
Representing the Maypole Dairy Company :—Mr. Sydney Lowsby. 
Representing Cork and Kerry Creamery Company :—Mr. H. J. Roche. 


The three points having been discussed, the Conference adjourned to enable the representa- 
tives of the creameries to consider what recommendations to put forward for the consideration 
of the Home Office, and also whether it might be possible to adopt the suggestions made by 
Mr. Bellhouse that Sunday work could be obviated by providing suitable appliances for keeping 
cream sweet, and that overtime might be provided against by churning once a day only. 


The creamery representatives having thoroughly discussed the questions in all their bearings, 
came to the following conclusions :— 


(1.) EMPLOYMENT ON SUNDAYS. 


It is the unanimous opinion of the undersigned that the establishment and rapid development 
of the creamey system was not foreseen or contemplated at the time that the Factory and 
Workshops Act, 1878, was passed, and that the special requirements of the industry were not 
either understood or sufficiently urged when subsequent factory legislation was enacted. 
Adequate provision has not, therefore, been made in these Acts for creameries employing 
women and young persons. The undersigned hold that these persons should be permitted to 
work for four hours on Sundays during the months of May, June, July, August, September, 
and October for the following reasons :— 


(a.) That the abolition of Sunday work would lead to the throwing out of employment 
of large numbers of women and young persons who are at present engaged in the 
industry, and who are receiving wages far in excess of what they could obtain 
in any other industry in Ireland, and for which employment many have undergone 
a special course of training at their own expense. 


(4.) The abolition of female labour in creameries would result in great injury to the 
Dairying Industry. of Ireland as, generally speaking, female labour is found to be 
more satisfactory and better adapted to the specia] branch of the industry in which 
they are engaged. 
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(c.) During the six months referred to above it is found necessary to churn on Sundays 
in nearly all the creameries in the South and West of Ireland owing to the fact 
that the largest proportion of the milk supply is produced at this period. In fact, 
dairying in these parts of Ireland is almost altogether a summer industry, and 
therefore the comparison instituted between these districts and Ulster or Scotland, 
where winter dairying largely prevails, is unfair and misleading. 


(d.) Even if churning on Sunday were abolished, it would still be necessary for the 
dairymaid (who in such cases must supervise the churying operation) to visit the 
creamery on Sunday so as to superintend the cream for Monday’s churning, and 
Moe visits by the dairymaid would appear to constitute a breach of the Factory 

cts, 


(2.) NON-OBSERVANCE OF ANNUAL HOLIDAYS. 


The undersigned are unanimously of opinion that the requirements of the Factory Acts in 
this respect can be complied with. 


(3.) EMPLOYMENT BEYOND LEGAL HOURS ON ORDINARY WEEK-DAYS. 


We are unanimously of opinion that the hours laid down by the Acts, viz. :— 


(a) From 6 to 6 on week days, and 6 to 2 on Saturdays, 
(0) ” 7 ” 7 ” ” 7 ” 3 ” 
(c) ” 8 ” 8 ” ” 8 9 4 ” 


are unsuitable to creameries, the process of their manufacture being of an intermittent character. 
They would suggest as an alternative that the working hours in each day shall not exceed ten, 
with the prescribed weekly half-holiday, subject, however, to the overtime allowance now 
provided by the Factory Acts. They submit that these daily hours of work should not be 
consecutive, but that they should be so distributed as to provide for the proper discharge of the 
respective duties of the employees. It is suggested that a schedule of the working hours should 
be drawn up by each creamery, with the concurrence and approval of the Home Office, and 
hung up in each creamery, and, further, that a time book should be provided in every creamery 
in which every woman or young person employed should enter the hours they have worked 
daily, and also sign their names, and that this book be produced for the inspection of the Home 
Office officials when required. 


Signed, 
a ee olly, For the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. 
W. L. Stokes, for the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Lid. 
Arthur 8. Lough, The Cavan Creameries, Ltd. 
H. J. Roche, Cork and Kerry Creamery Co., Ltd. 
Cleeve, Brothers. 
Sydney Lowsby, Maypole Dairy Co., Ltd. 
R. A. Anderson. 


ENCLOSURE C. 
List of Queries addressed to every known Creamery in Ireland. 


I.—Employment on Sundays. 





1. Name of Creamery and County 





2. Are females, or persons of either sex under 
the age of 18 years, employed? If so, 
state— 


(a) The number of females ... 





(0) The number of young persons ... 





3. If not, is the non-employment of women 
and young persons by you due to the 
restrictions as to working hours and 
Sunday labour imposed by‘the Factory 
Act, and if these restrictions were 
removed would you employ women and 
young persons ? 
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ENCLOSURE C—continued. 


List of Queries addressed to every known Creamery in Ireland—continued. 


Employment on Sundays—continued. 





4. Do you consider that the labour of women 
and young persons in Creameries is 
desirable or undesirable ?— 


(a) In the interests of the industry... 


(4) In the interests of the workers 
themselves. 








5. Have you had complaints that the health of 
the women or young persons employed 
by you has suffered either owing to the 
hours of work being too long, from 
Sunday work, or from the unsanitary 
nature of the work itself ? 





6. What wages do you pay weekly to— 
(a) Women ? 


(6) Young persons ? 





7. Does your Creamery work during the 
Winter, or if not, for what months in the 
year does it work ? 





8. Is the milk received once or twice daily 
during the Summer months ? 





9. Is the quality of your butter injured by 
infrequent or irregular delivery of milk ? 





10. Is your Creamery provided with— 
(a) Pasteurising machinery ? 


(b) Ice-making or refrigerating plant? 





(c) Is ice used by you, and, if not, 
have you any means of cooling 
cream so as to keep it from 
deteriorating, by over-ripening 
or otherwise for 36-48 hours 
during hot weather ? 





11. If Sunday work, in which women or 
young persons are engaged, is carried on, 
for how many hours does it continue and 
during what months of the year ? 





12. Are you of opinion that Sunday work in 
Creameries could be altogether abolished 
without injury to the Butter-making 
industry ? [Even although no churning 
were done if any female or young person 
visited the Creamery on Sunday to : 
inspect or supervise the ripening of Cream, 
or for any purpose connected with the 
business, it would constitute a breach of 
the law. | 
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ENCLOSURE C—continwed. 
List of Queries addressed to every known Creamery in Ireland—continued. 


I1.—Non-observance of Annual Holidays. 





Do you allow your employees the eight 
half-holidays or four whole holidays in 
the year, exclusive of the public holidays, 
and do you allow at least half these 
holidays between 15th March and_ Ist 
October ? 


[NoTE.—Cessation from work is not con- 
sidered a holiday unless the requirements of 
the Act regarding a clear day’s notice of such 
cessation is posted in the factory, and that a 
half-holiday shall comprise at least one-half 
of the daily period for employment of women | 
and young persons. | 





IIl—Employment beyond Legal Hours on Ordinary Week-days. 








1. The working hours laid down by the 
Factory Acts are as follows :— 


(a) From 6-6 on week days, and 6-2 
on Saturdays. 


(6) From 7-7 on week days, and 7~3 
on Saturdays. 


(c) From 8-8 on week days, and 8-4 
on Saturdays. 


Do you consider these hours suitable to 
the Creamery business ? 





2. Do you approve of the following recom- 
mendations as an alternative to the hours 
laid down by the Factory Acts ?— 


(a) A working day not exceeding 
10 hours in the aggregate (which 
need not be consecutive, but 
which may be divided into two 
or more periods so as to meet 
the exigencies of the business 
engaged in by women and 
young persons). An allowance 
of sixty days for overtime is 
made by the Factory Acts which 
will enable the hours to be 
lengthened during the busy 
season. 


(+) That the prescribed weekly half- 
holiday need not necessarily be 
given on Saturday, but may be 
allowed on any other day of the 
week. 





3. If you do not approve of these recom- 
mendations, kindly state what hours of 
work you would suggest for women and 
young persons. 


Neen nee eee 
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ENCLOSURE C—continued. 


List of Queries addressed to every known Creamery in Iveland—continuwed. 


Employment beyond Legal Hours on 


Ordinary Week-days—continued. 





4. Are you in favour of :— 


(a) Each Creamery drawing up a_ 


schedule of working hours for 
women 


schedule hung 
Creamery ? 


up in your 


(6) Providing, for inspection by the 
Home Office officials a time book 
in which all women and young 
persons employed should enter 
the hours they 
daily, and in which they should 
also sign their names ? 





and young. persons | 
subject to the approval of the | 
Home Office, and keeping that | 


have worked | 





Miscellaneous. 





1. Has your Creamery carried out the orders 
of the Factory Inspector with respect to 
the fencing of your Machinery ? 





2. Has suitable and separate sanitary accom- 
modation been provided for the employees 
of both sexes ? 








General Observations. 


You are requested to return this form, with your replies clearly written, to 


R. A. ANDERSON, 


22, Lincoln Place, Dublin. 


Signature 





Date 





ENCLOSURE D. 


SUMMARY OF REPLIES RECEIVED FROM IRISH CREAMERIES AS TO THE 
RESTRICTIONS IMPOSED BY THE FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS. 


In reply to the circular ve the “ Factory and Workshops Act in Relation to Creameries,” 
replies were received from 82 creameries situated in the following counties :—Donegal, Tyrone, 
Londonderry, Armagh, Fermanagh, Roscommon, Sligo, Cavan, Leitrim, Clare, Limerick, Kerry,. 
Cork, Waterford, Wexford, Wicklow, Tipperary and Carlow. These creameries are thoroughly 
representative of the butter-making industry in Ireland, and include creameries belonging to 


the Co-operative Dairy Societies and the 


factories owned by the English Co-operative 


Wholesale Society, the Maypole Dairy Company, the Cork and Kerry Creamery Company, 


Messrs. Palmer & Elliott, and others. 


oo 


ae 
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At 58 of the creameries furnishing returns, women were employed; and in 12, young persons 
under the age of 18 were engaged as assistants. Ten creameries did not employ women or 
young persons because of the restrictions as to working hours imposed by the Factory Acts, 
and they intimated that they would employ them if these restrictions were removed or the 
specified hours of work modified to suit the peculiar needs of creamery business. With only 
two exceptions, those who furnished returns were unanimously of opinion that the employment 
of women and young persons was desirable, not only in the interests of the industry, but in 
the interest of the workers themselves. That the employment of women in butter-making 
and dairy work is necessary in the interests of the industry will not be disputed, and, in fact, 
there is at present no trained class of male workers who could take their place. That it is to 
the interests of the workers themselves is evidenced by the wages paid to dairymaids, which 
vary from 29s. to lds. weekly, the average on the returns furnished being 20s. per week. 
Assistants in training received about 12s. weekly and young persons from 10s. to 5s. In no 
case had any complaint been made that the health of the workers had suffered either from the 
length of hours or unsanitary condition of the work. 


Only two of the creameries furnishing returns ceased work during the winter. Forty-five 
creameries were supplied with milk once every day, and 37 were supplied twice daily. 
An infrequent or irregular delivery of milk would seriously injure the quality of butter, and 
this was complained of by 54 creameries. A few factories (only nine) have the expensive 
refrigerating and ice-making plant, 2 have pasteurising plant, and almost all use ice; but yet 
67 creameries were of opinion that Sunday ,work could not be altogether avoided without 
occasioning severe loss and injury to the butter-making industry. Only 12 of the creameries 
did not work on Sunday, and thought it unnecessary, but these were situated in the North of 
Ireland where the milk dealt with is small in comparison with the South. The period of 
work on Sunday averages about four hours during the months of May, June, July, August, 
September and October, but as against this Sunday work may be placed the fact that in winter, 
when the supply of milk is small, almost every day isa half holiday. Forty-six creameries 
allowed the 4 holidays or 8 half-holidays during the year. Thirty had not specifically allowed 
these holidays, but pointed out that the number of days during the slack winter months in 
which but little work was done, increased the number of half holidays far beyond that 
required by the Acts, although it is admitted that these holidays are not given during the 
period prescribed by the Acts. The vast majority of the creameries were of opinion that the 
working hours laid down by the Factories Act are quite unsuitable for the creamery business, 
and only one creamery was opposed to the following recommendations as an alternative to the 


_hours laid down by the Factories Act, viz :— 


(a.) A working day not exceeding 10 hours, which need not be consecutive, but which 
may be divided into two or more periods so to meet the exigencies of the business 
engaged in by women and young persons. 

(b.) That the prescribed weekly half holiday need not necessarily be given on Saturday, 
but may be allowed on any other day of the week. 


As alternative or supplementary to this, 71 creameries were in favour of— 


(a.) Each factory drawing up a schedule of working hours for women and young persons, 
subject to the approval of the Home Office, and keeping that schedule hung up in the 
creamery. 


(b.) Providing also for inspection by the Home Office officials a time book in which all 
women and young persons employed should enter the hours they have worked daily, 
and in which they should also sign their names. 


It was pointed out that a strict adherence to the regulations laid down by the Factory Act 
would lead to the disemployment of women in the creameries, and deprive them of an 
occupation for which they are peculiarly fitted. The process of manufacturing butter is not 
continuous, and in this is unlike most factories for the regulation of the hours for which the 
Act was framed. If the nature of the work and the number of hours actually worked is 
compared with the nature of the work and the hours usually worked in other kinds of 
factories, it will be found that in creameries the labour is easier and the hours shorter than in 
almost any other industry controlled by the Factory Acts. No complaint has ever been made 
by the female employees, and we believe they would consider it a hardship if the law, which 
was constructed without reference to the needs of the industry, was enforced strictly, for in 
that case an Act designed for their protection would only have the effect of throwing them out 
of employment. It was also pointed out that even if churning and separating on Sundays 
were done away with, it would still be necessary to attend to Sunday’s cream for Monday’s 
churning. In the North of Ireland, where the average farmer has no more than eight or ten 
gallons of milk daily, they can and do manage to hold it over or else churn it at home so as to 
have butter and buttermilk for themselves during the coming week ; but where the farmers’ 
milk supply daily is largely in excess of this it would be quite impossible to follow this course 
without very serious loss. 


Having regard to the reply of the Home Secretary to the recommendations put forward by 
the representatives of Irish creameries, and to the fact that no skilled male labour is at present 
available to replace the women and young persons, if disemployed, it seems desirable that a 
deputation representative of the Irish creameries should, without delay, wait on the Home 
Secretary and endeavour to secure the necessary reform in the factory laws which appear 
necessary. The introduction of additional factory legislation having been mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech affords the necessary opportunity for so doing, and it would be desirable to 
urge upon the Home Secretary at the same time the necessity of suspending any proceedings 
against creameries for breaches of the Factory Acts pending the passage of an amending Bill. 
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SOUTHERN DIVISION. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDING INSPECTOR. 


Sir, 


In presenting a Report on the work of the Factory Department in the Southern 
Division for the year 1899, I am confronted with the initial difficulty that, during that 
year I had the supervision of the Midland Division and not of the Southern Division. 
I must therefore depend almost entirely upon the excellent reports furnished to me by the 
Inspectors of the Southern Division. 


ee The Southern Division comprises all the parts of England south of a line drawn from 
Division. the Bristol Channel to the Wash, includes 22 Counties, and is worked by 10 District 
Inspectors, 11 Junior Inspectors, one Peripatetic Inspector, and 14 Inspectors’ Assistants. 
These gentlemen made 26,510 visits to factories, 52,956 to workshops, 637 to docks and 
warehouses, and 7,900 other visits, and attended 200 inquests during the year. The 


Metropolis of course accounts for a very large portion of this work. 


Trade having been exceptionally good during 1899, the labours of the Staff have been 
most arduous, continually increasing in every way, but especially with regard to special 
visits on complaint of infringements of Factory and Workshop Acts or of Truck Acts, 
enquiries about accidents and lead poisoning cases, special enquiries about dangerous trades, 
attending inquests, and office work, which last seems to augment ina geometrical ratio. 


The time of the Superintending Inspector stationed in London is very much taken up 
with giving information to callers at the Home Office, and with interviews with the 
officials of the various public departments. The District Inspectors too have an ever- 
increasing portion of their time taken up with interviews with employers, workpeople, 
trades union officials, public officials, and the members of their Staffs. 


oa Accidents.—The yearly totals of these, unfortunately, do not decrease, but on the 
contrary show an increase in numbers. In the Southern Division 3,892 accidents were 
reported by the Certifying Surgeons in 1899, as against 3,387 in 1898. The greater 
part of the increase is, however, in minor accidents, and not in fatal or serious accidents. — 
The alteration of the law as to reporting accidents made by s. 18 of the Factory Act of 
1895, has resulted in an enormous number of trivial and unpreventable accidents being 
reported to the Inspectors, and included in the Statistical Returns. For statistical 
purposes this is all very well, but it is open to doubt whether any other good purpose is 
served. ’ 
It is greatly to be wished that the workers themselves would take more interest in the 
prevention of accidents, be careful not to remove or displace guards provided for their 
safety, and raise fewer objections to their use. The following remarks from the Inspectors 
emphasise this want of co-operation on the part of those whose interest it is to avoid 
accidents. 


Mr. Hoare (Norwich).—Accidents have increased from 854 to 1,043. J attribute this in some | 
measure to the increased volume of trade and to the increased care taken in reporting minor 
accidents. Iam pleased to say that machinery accidents have slightly decreased. I consider 
that minor accidents which are not from machinery might be given 7 days before they need 


reporting. 
Fatal Fatal accidents have increased from 5 to 11; 7 of these were owing to the carelessness of the 
accident s— worker. I give some particulars of each :— 
Norwich - 
District. 1. A man was killed in trying to slip round a brick pillar as a truck was being shunted 


into a brewery. He had given the shunter the signal to push back by starting his horses. 


2. Aman was killed by the gross carelessness of a fellow workman who opened a trap 
door just behind where the man was standing without giving a word of warning. 


3. A man was killed when engaged in filling oil cups. He was supposed to fill those over” 
shafting during meal hours, but it came out at the inquest that he did some of these during 
working hours. and he certainly placed his ladder in the most dangerous position to do it. 


P- 
> 
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4, A man was killed in removing oil cups whilst a line shaft was running. He went up a 
ladder to do this, and his clothes becoming wrapped round the shaft he was whirled round 
also; unfortunately fish boxes were stacked almost up to the shaft and he was smashed into 
a stack of these. In this case the firm had made no proper arrangement for oiling when 
machinery was standing, and I think were to blame for stacking boxes so close to the shaft. 


d. A man was killed by the bursting of an emery wheel. About a quarter of an hour 
before he was told to stop it and run it at a slower speed, viz: 1,500 instead of 2,000 revolu- 
tions ; the moment his master’s back was turned he re-started it at the higher speed. 


6. A man was crashed by a hoist cage. As far as I could judge he tried to enter the cage 
ae) he had started it. The rule was, first close your door, then get into the cage, turn round, 
and start it. 


7. A man died from blood poisoning from a wound in the head caused by a piece of wood 
being thrown at him by a fellow workman. There had been some trouble at these works 
before, accidents having been caused by the throwing of missiles ; at my suggestion the firm 
had made it a rule that any one again caught offending should be immediately dismissed. 


8. A lad was killed ; this also arose from larking. He had played a trick on another lad, 
then ran away and sat down on the lower bar of the fencing of a gas engine, laughing; he 
must have slipped back, and his head passing under the top bar was caught by an ascending 
arm of the fly-wheel. I had had the fencing of this fly-wheel moved back some time since . 
it was 21 inches from the wheel. 


J. A man was found dead near a strap and large pulley, having been caught by one or 
both. Why he went there, creeping under a large shaft, I could not ascertain; no one ever 
knew him go there and he had no work requiring him to be there. 


10. A man was killed in trying to put a band on a running shaft and getting his clothes 
entangled round the shaft. There was a coupling with projecting bolt heads close against 
the pulley, and no fencing. I consider that this man’s death was caused by the shafting 
being unfenced, for no doubt he and other men were in the habit of putting this band on 
when the shaft was in motion. I prosecuted the employer, but the Justices thought so 
much of the evidence of a local machinist, who swore that it would be more dangerous to 
put the band on if the shaft were fenced than if it were not, that they only fined the 
employer one pound. 


Mr. Maitland (Brisiv!).—lt so seldom happens that an Inspector witnesses a serious accident, Fatal 
that I may perhaps be pardoned for describing one I actually saw recently myself. An accident— 
American firm were erecting the steel framework for an electric power house for a tramway Bristol 
company. The framework had been manufactured in America, and a party of Americans were District. 
sent over to erect it in this country. These men, all experts at this work, provided all their 
own tackle, and rigged it up themselves. They had already raised into position some of the 
steel columns, and had placed on top of them in position four large steel girders. This work 

. they had accomplished by means of a steam crane, a Manilla rope, and an iron chain sling. 
When I arrived on the scene they had just finished their preparations for raising another girder 
into its position on top of the columns. The girder, which was about 100 feet long and weighed 
12 tons, was lying flat on the ground. Around the middle of it was the chain sling, and to this 
was attached the crane rope. All being ready, the crane was started very slowly, and the 
girder raised on to its edge. Then it was raised about 4 feet from the ground, and a halt made 
whilst a photograph was taken. ‘This having been done three men got on to the girder, their 
duty being to guide it up, one of these men stood at either end, the third in the middle. A 
fresh start was now made, and the girder, rising slowly, was hoisted up until one end of it 
fouled an iron strut near the top of the columns. The man at that end succeeded, however, 
in getting it clear by working along the strat with his hands until the girder assumed a 
diagonal position. This achieved, the raising began again, when suddenly the rope broke, and 
the huge girder, with the three men on it, fell crashing to the ground, a distance of about 
50 feet. Of the three men, one was killed, the other two both seriously injured. The rope 
was 13 inches in diameter, and its breaking strain was calculated to be about 8 tons; but 
it was so rigged, through the blocks, &c., that there was only a strain of about 2 tons 
on any part of it. I attended the inquest, at which no light was thrown on the cause of its 


breaking. 


Mr. Pearson (Brighton).—I regret to say that nine fatal accidents have occurred during the 
year, which, however, compares favourably with the previous year, when there were eleven. 
Out of a total of 1,240 accidents reported, upwards of 1,0CO were not caused by machinery, and 
the great majority of these were from H.M. dockyards, nearly all being of a very slight 


nature. 


Mr. Seal (Hast London).—The total number of accidents shows a slight increase on the 
figures for last year, due, I hope and believe, not to any actual increase in the number which 
has actually ocenrred, but in a great measure to the increased knowledge of occupiers to report, 
and the more clear understanding by them of the words “ returning to his DEES work. 
The fatal cases, however, have advanced in numbers from 24 in 1898 to 40 in 1899, but of these 
the docks claim 21, while 10 of the remainder are accounted for by the disastrous boiler 
explosion at Barking, leaving nine only, therefore to be accounted for in other ways. This, 
considering the numbers of persons employed, the multitude of industries engaged, the 
unfenced condition in which much of the machinery is issued from the manufacturers, is a 
source of consolation, and even, perhaps, of gratification, especially when this result is coupled 
with the fact that not one single complaint reached me, verbally or otherwise, of unfenced 
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machinery. This latter should show, either that machinery generally is well fenced 
throughout the district, or that workers are indifferent to their own protection. Let us hope it 
is the former. 


Docks provide slightly over half of the total for the whole of the East Metropolitan district. 
Some of the accidents are the inevitable result of employment under the climatic and risky 
conditions to which the dock labourer is necessarily exposed, and though many of them may 
be catalogued as purely accidental and unavoidable, some, at least, might be prevented, or 
effects minimised, if greater care was exercised in the selection of materials supplied to the 
workers, and also by a greater interest in each other’s welfare and safety amongst the men 
themselves. Probably the most preventible of these occurred to men by falling into the docks, 
and could have been avoided by the better lighting of, and, in such cases as are practicable, the 
better protection of, the edges of the docks, and of improvement of some of the primitive 
gangways and dangerous platforms as are too often in use. 


Mr. Arbuckle (London).—During the year we have had a large per centage of accidents 
in the district. Circular saws are now being well guarded by improved guards, but there is 
still room for great improvement in engine and machinery guards. The tendency of firms to 
fix rails close to engine flywheels, without filling in the opening between the rails with strong 
wire netting, has proved to produce some bad accidents by persons falling under or beneath 
the bar rails. 


Fatal accidents in the district have chiefly occurred in the vicinity of docks, through loading 
and unloading from steamers. In factories otherwise our fatal accidents have been small. 





Mr. Harston (Peripatetic). 
the following :— 


Amongst the accidents about which I have made enquiry, are 


A young person got his hand between the “container” anc the iron casing of a hydro- 
extractor, in the laundry of a shirt and collar factory; and his arm was twisted round and 
literally pulled away from the shoulder joint. The boy stated that he slipped, and in falling 
forward his hand came in contact with the upper rim of the container. Several workers 
asserted that he had no business to go near the extractor, that in passing through the laundry 
he stopped to play with the extractor, and that he had been warned against this practice before. 
There is onty a space of about an inch between the container and the casing ; and into this the 
boy’s hand had been inserted with the result stated. A hinged circular frame of stout wire 
netting, opening in two halves forms an excellent guard, and does not interfere with the free 
circulation of air—a necessary condition for the efficiency of the extractor. 





Through the complete collapse of an ordinary jib crane, a workman was killed. The safe 
load was supposed to be 5 tons. The crane had been in use 9 years; was said to have been 
examined every three months, and the date of the last examination was seven days before the 
accident, when it was certified to be in an efficient and safe condition; and yet with only a 
load of from 34 to 32 tons the jib broke completely away from its supports, and the truck 
wheel and rim were smashed to pieces. It was stated in evidence that there had been no 
jerking, and that the crane had not been “punished” by an excessive load. Although such 
accidents are perhaps not very frequent, it seems clear that the method of examination is not 
one on which reliance can be placed ; and it certainly affords no guarantee that the crane is 
any longer capable of bearing a stress which was originally held to be quite safe. From a 
calculation based on the cubical contents of the block of granite which was being lifted, 
I estimated the weight to have been.3 tons 14 cwt. A careful examination of the broken parts 
undoubtedly revealed several defects, but whether these were alone responsible for the accident, 
it was impossible to determine with any degree of certainty. The jury came to the conclusion 
that there was not sufficient evidence to show the precise cause of the breakage of the crane. 


Mr. Crabtree (West London).—I drew the attention of an engineer, in a brewery, to the fact 
that he had only a single horizontal rail as a fence for the flywheel and crank of his engine. 
The rail was about 18 inches from the place of danger. He took a pardonable pride in his 
engine, and kept it scrupulously clean. He assured me that he never went inside the rail 
while the engine was running for any purpose whatever. On a certain day he, and his brother, 
were having lunch together in a little room near the engine, which was then running. The 
engineer went to feel the bearings of the engine; the brother heard a shout, went to the engine, 
and found the engineer inside the rail with his skuli fractured. He was unconscious, and died 
soon afterwards. 1 invariably deprecate this single-rail fencing ; it is treacherous. 


A fair proportion of accidents are due to the men’s indifference to the guards provided for 
their protection. I have found guards deliberately set aside ; put on shelves; hung on walls; 
placed under benches ; buried in saw-dust; and even placed on the dirt-heap. 


One or two instances of men’s respect for guards :— 


1. A man was planing pieces 2 inches wide on an overhand planer, but moved his flat 
guard 6 inches away. Result—his fingers in the cutters. . 


2. The riving-knife of a circular saw guard had escaped from the slot. The sawyer’s 
attendant took hold of it with the saw going, to put it back. Result—three fingers off, 
and £100 compensation awarded by a County Court jury. | 


3. A boy of 14 worked a roller-planing machine. Feed-rollers guarded ; he put his hand 
uncer the guard for some unknown purpose, Result—loss of four fingers. 


Of such instances I could give many more. 
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Mr. Shuter (Bristol).—Of the fatal accidents that I have investigated, two may be briefly 
alluded to. One occurred in a corn mill, and is a striking illustration of the risk some people 
are willing to incur in order to save themselves a little trouble. The son of the occupier of 
this mill, had been in the habit of ascending to the upper floors by means of the hoisting 
tackle instead of by the ladders. He would form the end of the chain into a loop, fasten it 
across one shoulder, and under the other armpit, then by pulling the communication cord, 
would be lifted to the required floor. Although cautioned against the dangers attending this 
operation, he persisted in it, and at last, met his death by it. Whether he pulled the cord 
before the chain was actually under his arm, or whether he had arrived at the top-floor and 
was attempting to extricate himself, when the starting gear was accidently set in motion, remains 
amystery. All that is known is that, five minutes after he entered the mill, he was found 
suspended by the chain at the top of the building, and quite dead. 


The other fatal accident occurred in a brick yard, and was caused by the lad employed to 
push the clay down the hopper of the clay mill, getting his foot caught in the revolving 
knives. The mill had the usual platform over the hopper upon which the clay was tipped, and 
the opening through which the clay passed was railed in on three sides. It was the usual 
story, deceased got his shovel caught,and in trying to get it out, his foot became entangled, and 
had to be amputated while in that position; he succumbed to his injuries a few hours after. 
I have found a good remedy in such cases to raise the platform sufficiently to make it 
impossible for the feet to come in contact with the knives, should the attendant slip in. But 
this is only possible where the clay is lifted mechanically to the platform. Failing this, the 
barrel of the mill should be increased in diameter, and the hopper proportionally in area to 
prevent the clay from arching over the knives, and so to dispense with the necessity of pushing 
it down with a shovel, as the clay would fall down by its own weight. 


Mr. Fearon (North London).—A man was grinding a moulding machine cutter on an emery 
wheel when it burst, and a piece striking him on the head killed him. The verdict at the 
inquest was “accidental death.” The emery wheel was a new one, and at the time of the accident 
was probably running at 2,000 revolutions per minute (this speed is calculated from the speed 
of the engine and size of the pulleys). The wheel, being 1 ft. diameter, would have had a 
surface velocity of about 6,200 ft. per minute, and was running at an unnecessary high speed. 
The wheel was made in America, and was bought from agents, who received no information 
from the manufacturers as to the speed it should be run at, and therefore gave none. The 

_ wheel was badly mounted, as the collars on each side of it were only 3 inches diameter. There 
was no flaw in the fracture to be seen, and the accident was apparently due to (1) overspeeding 
and (2) bad hanging. I would suggest that all English makers and agents of foreign makers 
should be told to state the maximum speed that their wheels should be run at, as that would 
warn the users that there is a limit of speed that must not be exceeded. 


Mr. Owner (South London).—At a new electric light works the machines generate an 
alternate high tension current of 2,750 voits, and a young man was engaged regulating the 
voltage at the switch board from a machine of full pressure. He had fitted up the switch 
board and was thoroughly well acquainted with it, but had complained of the unfinished state 
of the floor, wnich was of concrete. From the evidence and from my inspection of the 
premises it is quite certain that he accidentally touched a portion of the exposed part of the 
switch—of which an unusually large part is exposed—and, owing to the floor being of a 
conducting material, the current passed through his body, thus killing him. The coroner’s 
jury returned a verdict that the deceased met with his death by accidentally touching a high 
tension electric switch, but added that the firm were negligent in not having provided efficient 
insulation for the floor. 


_ Circular Saws.—The fencing of circular saws is being steadily proceeded with, but 
is somewhat unsatisfactory, inasmuch as a large number of accidents continue to take 
place with the guards on. This is due in many cases to the inefficiency of the guards, 
and in still more to the careless manner in which the guards are placed on or over the 
saws. The perfect guard for circular saws has yet to be invented, and one will no doubt 
be evolved out of the numerous patterns now in the market; in the meantime we must 
use the best we can find. What is wanted is a guard that shall not only cover the top of 
the saw, but also the back (as a good riving knife does) and the front when the wood is 
not actually being cut. This front part of the guard would have to be worked by some 
automatic arrangement. The Inspectors have been most zealous in insisting on the use 
of guards for saws ; but, as will be seen from the following extracts from their reports, 
they are not satisfied with the result. 


Mr. Jones (Plymouth).—Considering the number of saw guards now on the market, it is a 
matter of surprise how few meet the requirements of the Department and at the same time 
allow the sawyer to see how he is progressing with the work on which he is engaged. Some 
I have seen, effectually hide the work from the operator, and fail to provide for accidents which 
happen owing to timber clipping after leaving the saw, and flying in the face of the sawyer. 
It is well understood in the trade, that the most serious accidents happen in this way, and not 
by the teeth in front of the saw. 


Mr. Hoare (Norwich).—The number of accidents from circular saws has gone up from 25 to 
30, mostly due more to carelessness than want of guards, no guard perfectly protects the front 
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teeth, and many men and lads working on circular saws make a practice of keeping the guards 
too far away from the saw to save themselves a little trouble, and some employers without 
thinking order guards too large for their usual run of saws. 


I cannot agree with some of my colleagues as to riving knives. I consider every circular saw 
should have one, it should always be made of best steel, be thinner than the saw and be 
adjusted directly behind the saw, under no circumstances should it act the part of a wedge ; if 
wood nips the saw and the riving knife is thicker, it is more than likely to nip the knife, and 
this adds to the danger by risking the guard being dr agged on to the saw, or when wood is 
pulled to free it it is thrown back ; the fixing of riving knives too far away from the back 
teeth of saw is a common custom and largely increases the risks. I consider that a badly fixed 
guard or a damaged guard is worse than none at all. 


Mr. Maitland (Bristol).—We continue to do our best to get dangerous machinery fenced— 
and, in our endeavours, are, I am glad to say, generally met more than half way by the factory 
occupiers. This is particularly notable in the fencing of circular saws, which we were the first 
to take up, about two years ago. Now, every user of circular saws of whom we know, has, 
where the nature of the work permits of the saw being fenced, adopted guards of some sort. 
The men themselves, at first, were very much opposed to guards, but it is satisfactory to be 
sometimes now told by them that they would not work without them. 


Capt. Bevan (Southampton).—Circular saws : we have visited the occupiers, sent showers of 
drawings of saw-guards to them, cautioned them, and still they, in many instances do nothing 
—generally because “ they are insured.” 


Mr. Pearson (Brighton).—Reports of 22 accidents from cirsular saws have been received 
during the year, as against 13 for 1898 and 16 for 1897. In all cases where circular saws are 
used for ordinary purposes, I have recommended guards and supplied each firm with the 
necessary information. Sometimes objections are raised both by proprietors and operatives, but 
generally speaking I have found a willingness on the part of employers to comply, and have 
only had an absolute refusal in one case. The principal difficulty 1 have found, is in the 
selection of a guard most suitable to the special requirements of each case, so as to provide the 
maximum of protection with the minimum of interference with work. A great number of 
guards with various degrees of efficiency have been applied during the year, but on re-visiting ~ 
the works I have often found them either entirely removed or placed in such a position as to- 
be of no practical benefit. q 

Mr. Seal (Hast London). —These still continue the cause of many accidents, but the prejudice | 
against any guards, so universal a few years ago, both by employers and employed, has been, 1 
to a very creat extent, broken down, and in view of the ready testimony borne to me personally, — 
by employers, foreman and some workers , | look forward, notwithstanding the difficulty ob 
getting employees to keep the guards more closely fitted to the saws, to a great reduction of — 
this class of accidents, and in particular to their severity. . 


Mr. Harston (Peripatetic)—As evidence of the change of opinion which has taken place 
both amongst employers and employed with reference to the value of saw guards, | may 
mention that recently, acting under the instructions of H M. Superintending Inspector, 1 
sought to elicit both from masters and men an unbiassed expression of their views as to the 
wisdom of fencing saws for preventing accidents. The evidence on both sides in factories in 
which guards have been in use for some time was strikingly conclusive, and almost — 
unanimously in favour of their adoption. Over and over again the remark was volunteered by — 
both master and man, “1 should not now like to be without guards.” I had not only no- 
difficulty in obtaining a large volume of testimony in favour of protection, but could have — 
secured with ease three times the amount. One firm in particular may be mentioned, who had 
fought with something like desperation against fencing, and had been prosecuted and fined — 
the maximum penalty, now readily consented to come forward and give evidence in : 
favour of guards. “I have been thoroughly won over to the official view of the matter,” 
said one of ‘the principals, “and Iam now strongly of opinion that all saws ought to be fenced. 
It is doubtful though whether some of the guards now in the market are of any real use in 
affording protection to the worker, and it is a question whether the time has not come when 
the requirements ought to be gradually tightened up so as to exclude the adoption of 
non-effectual guards. There is, of course, great difficulty in fencing a saw for every class of 
work for which the saw is used. Circular saw accidents are however far too numerous, and as 
showing the value of guards I may mention a fatality which occurred at a temporary works of 
a railway contractor. This was caused by a piece of waste stuff getting on to the back of the 
saw and being thrown with such force against the sawyer as to kill him almost instantaneously. 
It is not too much to say that this ace ident could not have occurred if a proper riving knife had_ 
been fitted or a substantial guard. 

Mr. Shuter (Bristol).—It is very rarely one enters a factory in which circular saws are used 
but what some kind of guard is discovered fitted to them. Unfortunately, it frequently 
happens that the operative casts it aside and prefers to run the risk of an accident, repeating 
the usual formula—* I have worked at circular saws so many years and never met with an 
accident.” In such cases I invariably take the opportunity of pointing out to him that these 
guards, and in fact the whole code of factory legislation, are for his pr otection, and when the 
master is w illing to do his part and. provide the guard, the least he can do is to use it; this” 
kind of reasoning generally has the desired effect. So many efficient guards are now upon the 
market that it is difficult to recommend one more than another, but there yet remains to be 

invented a good guard for the rough timber trade. 
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T cannot pass from this subject without alluding to the willingness of even the smallest 
occupier to comply with this requirement. In remote country districts you will find some kind 


of guard used, and although not perfect (and which one is ?), yet going a great way towards 
diminishing the risk of serious accident. 


Circular saws caused 25 accidents in 1899 as compared with 28 in 1898. One would have 
expected a greater diminution than three in the number of circular saw accidents, but it ought 
to be mentioned that these are not nearly so serious as they used to be, for, whereas formerly 


an accident from a circular saw generally meant the loss of one or more fingers, now it is more 
frequently only a flesh wound. 


Two of these saw accidents were very serious, and in neither case was a guard in use. Both 
were caused by pieces of wood mounting on the back of the saw and being thrown against the 
sawyer, each being struck on the forehead, in one case resulting in the loss of sight in one eye, 
and in the other case a long and serious illness. As I had suggested guards for these saws and 
had actually sent circulars describing the various kinds of guards we knew, both occupiers 
were prosecuted and fined substantial penalties. 


Mr. Bremner-Davis (North London).—There are two difficulties which stand out above 
others in this matter, so far as my experience goes. The first is to obtain a guard which is 
tolerably efficient as a guard, and the second to keep the guard in proper order on the bench. 
Failure to observe the second condition has been most marked. It is quite usual to find part 
of a fence suspended from three inches to a foot clear above the top of the saw, and with all 
removable parts of the guard removed. This is largely due to the unfortunate fact that the 
great majority, both of employers and employed, whom I have seen, regard all guards at present 
obtainable as worse than useless (except in one or two points, and for special classes of work). 
Hence they wish to observe the letter of the law only, and that to the smallest extent possible. 
It has been necessary to point out, with emphasis, that the law is as clear on the necessity of 
proper maintenance of fencing as it is on its first provision. 


Mr. Wilson (Southampton).—-The chief opponent of the circular saw guard is undoubtedly 
the workman who has to use it. In numerous cases the guards are to be found raised above 
the saw in such a way as to be of very little use. In other cases the guard is found on the 
floor, and the usual excuse given is that it has just*been removed in order to change the saw. 
The occupiers generally state that they cannot make the men use them in the proper way ; 
and even if the best and most expensive guard be provided, the majority of sawyers say that 
they cannot work with them. This does not apply to those factories in which one class of 
wood is cut up on each saw bench, but to those places in which rough timber is sawn, and also 
in the numerous small places in which one saw bench only is used, and where wood of all 
sizes is cut up. Many of the owners of these small places, being unahle to afford the best kind 
of guard, which costs from £3 to £5, purchase an inferior make which is clumsy and difficult 
to work with, although when fixed it is “ efficient,” in that it would prevent an accident. In 
many cases the oceupiers construct their own guards, which, as a rule, are very clumsy. In 
oné factory three saw benches are used. At the time of my visit no guards were on the saws, 
but I was shown three guards which had cost about £12, and which the sawyers refused to 
use. As it is difficult to obtain the services of good sawyers, the occupier cannot dismiss his 
men, and he can only cause them to use the guards by being in constant attendance at the 
benches. In another case a firewood cutter produced two guards, costing about £4 each, from 
a heap of old iron. They were placed on the saws when I was there, and, I have no doubt, 
were removed directly I left. 


Mineral Water Works.—<Aerated water works continue to receive attention in 
the matter of Special Rules. Here again there is some difficulty in persuading the 
workers to use the appliances provided for their benefit, but the blame must fall partly on 
the makers of these appliances. Masks are made too heavy, and with wire that often 
rusts; they are hot and stifling to wear in hot weather, and are more or less injurious 
to the eyesight. They require to be made with mica or glass eye pieces, and of such 
shape that the breath expired does not remain in them to be re-breathed. 


Mr. Jones (Plymouth).—Frequent serious accidents have made workers in mineral water 
factories far more willing to adopt the masks and gauntlets provided, than was the case a few 
years ago; now one rarely comes across a man who cares to bottle without putting on these 
essential guards. » 


Mr. Hoare (Norwich).—The aerated water rules are being set at defiance, and the Justices 
will not support me in prosecution. 


Mr. Pearson (Brighton).—F¥ive slight accidents have been reported against four of last year, 
but none of these were in consequence of a violation of the special rules. 1 have found no 
objections raised by employers to the requirements of the special rules, but have occasionally 
found the operatives without masks, or putting them on at my approach. 


Mr. Seal (Hast London).—Occupiers have shown a ready willingness in all cases to comply 

with scheduled conditions, and notwithstanding the negligence of some workers, the special 

rules have unquestionably been productive of good results, as although such works are 
a numerous in this district, not a single accident.of any note has been reported. 


Mr. Harston (Peripatetic).—The objection which at first existed to the carrying out of 
special rules in the bottling of aerated waters would seem to have almost entirely died down. 
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In my visits to the factories in the several districts in which this work is done I have found a 
very general compliance with the rules. Occasionally I have discovered workmen bottling 
without masks, but a second visit has generally proved that the caution given in the first 
instance has been quite sufficient to secure observance of the rules. Objection to masks is 
sometimes raised on the ground that they are much too heavy, occasion discomfort to the eyes,. 
and are productive of headache.. I have found in most instances that there has been substantial 
reason for the complaint, and have as a rule been able to induce the employer to provide more 
suitable safeguards. 


Mr. Butler (South London).—In some of the large mineral water factories I find the follow- 
ing occupations (more or less dangerous) carried on, and I think protection for these workers 
should be provided. 


“ Screwing in.”—The girl engaged on this work sits by the side of the bottler, puts the screw 
stoppers into the bottles, and then hands them to the bottler to be filled at the machine. 


Polishing syphon tops.—This work consists of polishing the metal tops of the filled syphons, 


Syphon filling.—This work is not dangerous per se, but is generally carried on in close 
proximity to the bottling machine. The work consists of syphoning a small quantity of 
flavouring into the bottle before being filled with lemonade at the machine. 


Mr. Crabtree (West London).—Men bottlers often wear face guards under great protestation,. 
and occasionally refuse to wear them under any consideration whatever. They say the meshes. 
of wire injure their sight and cause them to re-inspire their own expired air, and that by 
wearing them they become dizzy and have nausea with loss of appetite. I have no doubt that 
this is true in many cases. I have pointed out to them that not wearing masks might entail 
terrible injury, such as the loss of an eye; and they assure me that if some form of mask could 
be devised which could be worn with comfort they would not hesitate to wear it. Females 
generally wear the masks, but only when forced by their employers on pain of dismissal. I 
found goggles only in use by bottlers in one large factory ; to this I objected, and full masks. 
are now provided. In another well-known factory I found three females out of about twenty 
wearing masks ; I took all the names of defaulters forthwith and cautioned them. I went 
again in a week and found masks woen by all; they had no means of knowing I was there till 
I got in amongst them. 


In another factory, a man who ridiculed the notion of wearing a mask had his right eye put 
out by the bursting of a bottle. His employer kept him on at jobbing work, but his earnings. 
were 2s, per week less than before. Masks were duly provided, and still the other men bottlers 
protested somewhat pitifully that they could not see with them on. 


Is it beyond the power of mask-makers to invent a mask which shall be wearable ?. 


Mr. Bremner-Davis (North London).—At the principal factory coming under my observa- 
tion a very large number of trivial accidents occur, for the most part small cuts from bursting 
bottles. Almost all these cuts are on parts of the body not protected under the special rules, 
and probably protection in these cases is almost impossible. Cuts on the parts of the fingers — 
not protected by gauntlets are the most frequent. To make the gauntlet cover the whole hand ~ 
is impracticable, as it would prevent the proper doing of the work. 


I have paid a number of visits to these works, and owing to the arrangement of the building 
it is possible to come into the midst of the bottlers without their being aware of it. For this 
reason it is possible to say with some certainty that the observance of the special rules is 
markedly better now than it was at the beginning of 1899. The firm, although openly saying 
that they regard the special rules as of little real use in preventing accidents, put continuous 
pressure on the hands to make them observe them. 


Fencing of Machinery.—The secure fencing of machinery is one of the most 
important of the requirements of the Factory Acts, and to point out how this can be done 
is one of the daily tasks of each Inspector. There is a consensus of opinion that, by 
direct or indirect means, the makers of machinery for factories should be required to send 
out their machinery with all dangerous parts carefully guarded. Years ago, | suggested. 
to all the then known makers of gas engines that they should make guards for the fly- 
wheels, cranks, and pulleys of their gas engines, and charge for them in the prices, but no 
one of them cared to increase the price by so doing, and they would not, or did not, 
combine for the purpose. The consequence of the absence of some such precaution is 
that every gas engine put up in a factory has to be fenced by the user, is generally badly 
done, and at much greater expense than the maker could have done it for. It is the same 
with all other machinery, guards could be cast by the makers by the hundreds or 
thousands at a trifling expense for each, but the user has to spend a large sum to provide 
one or two guards of any pattern, or to affix a paltry makeshift, and often to bore holes 
in the machine, in order to find a secure fastening for the guard. It is, however, 
satisfactory to know that machinery in factories is now much better fenced than it used to 
be, and that in-gathering cog wheels—including the bevel wheels of upright drills, and 
the change wheels of lathes—and the dies of metal stamping and cutting presses, all of — 
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which were considered some years ago as unnecessary or impossible to fence, are now 
invariably guarded. Fly-wheels of machines are often made solid and all of one piece, 
thus doing away with the danger of hands and arms getting between the spokes. 


There remains however much to be done, more especially in insisting on the guards 
provided being secure and efficient, and that they shall be kept in place. 


Boot and shoe machinery is very difficult to deal with, especially the cutting-out 
presses, heel-building machines, and others in which the die or knife or tool itself 
constitutes the danger. Fencing is more than difficult, and the only remedy appears to 
be for the makers of the machines to devise some different form of machine. In this 


trade the accidents generally occur to male young persons who are much too young to 
manage such dangerous machines. 


The provision of mechanical fans for the removal of dust, fumes, steam, and foul air, 


has given rise to a new class of accident, many persons having been injured by the blades 
of the fan when oiling the bearings. 


As will be seen by the Inspectors’ remarks it is open to question whether the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, with its concomitant, insurance against accidents, has the beneficial 
effect upon preventing accidents that was anticipated for it. Having paid his premium, 
the insurer feels that he has shifted his responsibility to the Accident Insurance Company. 
In dealing with a powerful Insurance Company the injured worker is naturally at a 
disadvantage, he wants money badly to meet pressing necessities, the company offers a 


lump sum down in satisfaction of all claims, and the worker accepts it, on the ground that 
“a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 


Mr. Hoare (Norwich).—1 have not much to complain of under this head, but makers of 
machinery do not trouble themselves to suggest sending fencing when they supply machinery, 
unless it is being supplied for going abroad ; then, as a matter of course, fencing is sent too. 
Kmployers will always fence where they are assured it is necessary, but too often wait to be 
told, or let an accident happen first ; their one idea isto get the machinery running, and get 
the fencing done when they can find time. The fencing of lathe cogs is a particular case in 

point. Lalways try to get a complete casing round the change and other wheels, and the 
outer side to open or slide back like a cupboard door ; this obviates the necessity of removing 
the fencing for any purpose. The carelessness of the operative in dealing with fencing by 
replacing, repairing, &., is most astonishing. In large works it.is a good pian to make the 
engineer responsible for all fencing, not that engineers are usually the most careful persons in 
factories, but they should know where danger exists. 


Captain Bevan (Southampton).—A man at Salisbury lost three fingers in an unguarded 
planing machine; the firm was insured. The insurance agent came down, had an interview 
with the injured men at the factory, and wrote out a cheque for 60/. I was informed of this 
by the occupier, who said his only expense was 5s. 


Some of the Insurance Companies require knowledge that the Factory Inspector is satisfied 
with the fencing, &c. This, I think, should be generally adopted by the Insurance Companies, 
it would strengthen our recommendations to occupiers. The general remark is, “Oh! we are 
insured,” when we call attention to unfenced dangerous machinery. 


Mr. Vaughan (North London).—Employers show an increasing willingness and desire to 
fence their machinery. Perhaps, in part, owing to the stringency of recent legislation, such as 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, wire fencing is largely adopted, and it is very effective and 

clean, and enables the parts of a machine so fenced to be seen whilst running. 


Much more might, I think, be done by the makers of machinery in fencing dangerous parts. 
Fencing, which, if done during construction, is simple and cheap, is often difficult, costly, 
and invariably “patchy” in appearance when supplied by the user afterwards. H.M. Inspectors 
might, I think, do more in this direction by impressing the importance of the subject on 
manufacturers of machinery. 


Mr. Pearson (Brighton).—\ occasionally come across employers who demur at my 
suggestions as to guarding machinery, but generally speaking I have little difficulty in 
obtaining compliance with my requests. I find that several In: urance Companies in connection 
with the Workmen’s Compensation Act are now making it a condition that circular saws and 
other dangerous machinery shall be effectually guarded. This has no doubt a_ beneficial 
influence and materially assists our endeavours. 


Mr. Seal (Hast London).—With the exception of one firm, of whose existence I was not 
aware (never having received notice of occupation, but which I prosecuted and obtained full 
penalty for not reporting an accident), power presses are well guarded throughout the district, 
and there has been a perceptible reduction of accidents from this cause. I should Jike here to 
express my thanks to Messrs. Maconochie, of Millwall, and Mr. Saunders, Tudor Rd., Hackney, 
for the readiness and willingness with which they volunteered to show occupiers, on application 
through me, their guards. 
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Mr. Harston (Peripatetic)—Employers frequently complain that the present legislative 
restrictions press with much harshness upon their trade. But surely no one has done more to 
render State interference necessary than the employer himself. Not rarely even now, he 
crowds machinery into a room altogether unfitted for the purpose, and without any regard to 
the dangers of working, and naively points out, in answer to any suggestion of safeguards, that 
fencing would seriously interfere with access to the moving parts. With regard to the innocent 
looking shaft running alongside the workshop—sometimes difficult to see ina badly lighted 
room—he will tell you that it has been working in the same way for goodness knows how long, 
and has never hurt anyone. Itis often the same with other dangerous machinery and mill 
gearing. I have been called upon to make enquiries into a large number of accidents during 
the year, but I have no means of judging whether the casualties in any particular district have 
been of more frequent occurrence or of a more serious nature than in past years. Probably 
greater care is now taken to fence machinery than was the case a few years ago. This may, in 
some measure, be attributable to the effect of the Workmen’s Compensation Act ; but it must 
not be overlooked, on the other hand, that many—perhaps mainly those who only employ a 
small number of hands—consider that, having paid their premiums and secured their policies, 
they have rid themselves of any further responsibility in the matter, and are consequently 
disinclined to incur any further expenditure in providing safeguards. A request to provide 
secure fencing is not infrequently answered by the remark: “I have insured my men against 
accidents, and I do not see why you should put me to this further expense,” or words to the 
same effect. It is quite true that insurance companies, as a rule, lay it down as a condition of 
their policies that proper safeguards shall be provided ; but I have not been able to ascertain 
that they have taken any measures to ensure the fulfilment of this condition. As a matter of 
fact, they depend almost entirely on the Government Inspector enforcing the provision. It is 
no uncommen occurrence on a “ first visit’ to find that not the least attention has been given 
to safeguarding the machinery, and yet an insurance policy has been granted. In such cases, 
it cannot be said that the Compensation Act, although it very properly makes provision in case 
of injury, does very much in the way of inducing greater security for the worker. The 
higher standard of fencing which has been adopted has probably resulted from more clearly 
defined regulations and closer inspection, whilst some of the best makers have at last begun to 
send out their machinery with the dangerous parts properly guarded. In this respect English 
manufacturers have for some time lagged behind their German and American rivals. 


Power presses in boot and shoe factories are a fruitful source of accidents; but it seems 


almost impossible to devise a guard which would be likely to meet with general adoption. 
The two handled actuating gear, in place of the treadle lever now in use, would, of course, 
reduce the danger to a minimum; but the expense which would be involved by its application 
to the present machines would give rise to much opposition. 


My. Butler (South London).—Last year I forwarded reporés as to certain crane accidents and 
their remedies. I have only a few remarks to make here as to the safety of chain slings. I am 
of opinion that chain slings, being subjected to more wear and tear, should be tested more 


frequently than ordinary crane chains, and that when used in lifting no part of the chain sling ~ 
should come in contact with the sharp corners of the article to be lifted. In such cases soft 


pads should be inserted between the chain and the article. Slings break owing to a very 
dangerous practice not generally understood. I refer to short slinging. This danger is not 


apparent where light loads are suspended, but where the weight being lifted at all approaches — 


the safe working load, the sling may break with disastrous results. 


Mr. Shuter (Bristol).—lIt is very pleasant to be able to report so satisfactorily on the state 
of the fencing in the factories in this district. The occupiers, with but very few exceptions, 
are ever ready to adopt the suggestions we make with a view to preventing accidents, and they 
are not now content to fix any sort of guard, but express a desire to obtain the most efficient. 
Thus it is that the very primitive (and, I think, dangerous) mode of fencing gas engines, viz., 
by movable bars, fitted across the face of the fly -wheel, is fast Bede and better forms 
of guard substituted. 


One very common kind of guard met with here is made of iron wire, in the shape of an 
arch, and divided in halves down the centre; this completely covers the fly-wheel when 
running, and may be opened out like two doors for the purposes of starting. Another form of 
the same kind of guard is made rectangular in shape, with eyes fitted at each corner to allow 
it to slide up and down two vertical rods, similar to a window sash. In each case the end of 
the engine shaft is fitted with a tin cap, and the crank covered by a neat guard of brass in the 
shape of a semicircle. 


Mr, Bremner-Davis (North London).—I investigated four accidents in 1899, due to the toes 
of a person, ascending a hoist well in the cage, being caught under the horizontal surfaces at 
the tops of doorways, or of cross-beams and the like in the well itself. 


Out of the hundreds of hoist wells I have seen, both in London and in Manchester, I have 
found few in which the makers have given this point attention. 


It is easy to make such points of danger comparatively safe by placing sloping boards under-— 
neath them. The only objection to these boards is that they reduce the headway of the 


openings to the hoist well. But this, fortunately, does not apply to their use in 1 protecwias such 
surfaces in the well itself. 


It may seem foolish of a man to allow his toes to project from the edge of a hoist cage, but 
it is often done. I have noticed that hoist men, when approaching a floor, often try with their 
foot whether the cage is level with the floor. This is particularly the case where trollies are 
taken up in the lift, ‘and rolled out on the floors of the factory. A habit is thus formed, and it 


a 


is easy to see that a hoist man may on occasion put out his foot at the wrong time inadvertently. 
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Mr. Fearon (North London).—During the last year there have been many bad accidents 
due to the cages of hoists moving away from the floors at which they have been left by the 


men working them, who on their return, not knowing the cages had moved, have fallen down 
the hoist well and been seriously injured. 


Failing automatic doors, I believe the only means of preventing such accidents is a safety 
grip to fasten the starting rope to the cage, Which cannot then be moved either by some person 
on another floor or by faulty machinery, and it is most unfortunate that there is no power under 


the Acts to enforce such a simple arrangement, as many firms, knowing they cannot be 
compelled, will not supply them. 


The common accident of the hoist chain breaking and the cage falling to the bottom of the 


well, with a man inside it, could also be prevented if there was some power to order simple 
safety arrangements. 


It ‘would seem that the top gate of a hoist can be almost always made to open automatically, 
and it is strange how few have heen made so when there is no difficulty about it. 


In laundries there are a great number of accidents to women, who have their hands caught Wringing 
and crushed by the rubber rollers of wringers, and these are inevitable as long as mangles are ™4chines. 
allowed to run in the usual way with no safety rollers in front of them. These safety rollers 
are made of wood and are about 3 ins. diameter, being placed in front of the wringer in such a 
position that if a hand were pushed down between it and the wringer rollers, the fingers could 
not get at the “nip” of these rubber rollers. This small roller is supported at the bottom of 
an oblique slot, so that if a woman’s hand were caught between the dummy roller and the top - 
roller of the wringer it would not be crushed, as the pressure would move the dummy roller 
back and up the slot, and thus release it. 


__I have told many laundry occupiers of this arrangement, and they agree it is an excellent 
idea, but they will not go to the expense until all are compelled to. 


Dangers to Life and Health.—Of the many dangers to lite and health incurred Dangers te 


by the workers in factories, the following may be mentioned here. and serve to show the one 


varied work of a Factory Inspector now-a-days :— 


Mr. Hoare (Norwich).—Dangers to life and health are in manufacturing industries very 
great—dust, heat, damp, excessive temperatures, escape of gases, &c. 


I am told that the practice is growing of using emery wheels with very large holes under 
the plates instead of a hole just large enough to take the spindle ; this wants watching. Iam 
quite sure that as the emery wears down the wheel will be far more likely to burst, as the 
table of speeds at which these wheels would run is calculated on diameter and thickness. One 
burst in this district this year; it was guaranteed to run 1,500, and the foreman ran it after 
being warned at 2,000 revolutions, and he thus lost his life, and a fellow workman narrowly 
escaped the same fate. 


One other point respecting emery wheels was suggested to me by Dr. Muir Evans, of 
Lowestoft, and is I think valuable, viz., that workers using emery wheels should be provided 
with spectacles if they wished to use them. These wheels are rarely provided with thorough 
guards, and dust and sparks will at times fly in the worker’s face with great risk to his eyes ; 
some employers do provide them, and also for the casting chippers. 


I believe I have succeeded in getting all employers to insist on all females working on power- 
driven serving machines having their hair rolled up. 


Mr. Maitland (Bristol).—During the recent cold weather our attention was frequently Cold 
drawn to a matter often neglected even in very modern built factories—I allude to the want workrooms. 
of adequate means for keeping up a reasonable temperature in workrooms (Section 30, 


Act 1895). 


In many cases no forethought is given to this subject, and when a cold spell- comes, it is 
thought quite enough has been done when the gas jets are lighted up and all ventilation 
closed, 7.e., when the air is poisoned and exhausted. I have visited workrooms where there 
were fireplaces without any fire in them, and which were heated in the way I have 
described. 


It is difficult to understand how employers, apparently kind-hearted men, can go into 
their workrooms and bear to see poor girls, blue with cold, striving with benumbed fingers to 
do their work. Even from the point of view of their own interests, it would be the best 
policy for employers who want to get all they can out of their hands to make the conditions 
under which the work is done as favourable as possible. Fortunately, with us the cold 
lasts usually but a short time, and when it is gone it is forgotten until the next winter comes. 


There are, however, now so many capital gas and oil stoves that there reall vy is no excuse for 
not having workrooms of small dimensions heated by such methods; while for larger rooms 
in factories steam-pipes seem best adapted. 


Mr. Butler (South London).—Many drowning cases have occurred during the past year in the Dooks. 
docks, and I have come to the conclusion that the lighting of docks needs very great 
improvement, and that some special precautions should be taken to save life during toggy 
weather. 
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Coroners’ juries have repeatedly called attention to these two matters—I am sorry to say with 
very little success. 


At some of the docks the quays are covered with large stacks of timber. The only means of 
lighting are gas lamps much too far apart. ' 


As an instance of the general carelessness in foggy weather, I mention one case of 
drowning—probably the worst. 


Four men were working one very foggy night on the dock quay, about eight feet from the 
edge of the dock, unloading a stack of timber. Hand lanterns were placed on the ground 
to give them light to work by. 


One man whilst walking round the stack went too near the edge of the quay and fell into 
the water. A second man hearing a splash went to listen, but mistaking the distance, also fell 
in. A third man on the stack, hearing something, went to look, he too fell in. A fourth, 
hearing shouts for help, managed to lower into the water one of the pieces of timber, of which 
the first and the third man took hold till further help arrived. 


These two were ultimately saved whilst the second man was drowned. 


If barriers, such as movable staunchions with chains, had been placed near the edge of the 
quay, this would not have occurred. The lanterns were of little use, and would only serve to 
illuminate the fog. 


There are a great number of cement works in this district, and a large amount of free 
dust is generated in the manufacturing process. 


Masters and men alike seem to have formed the opinion that it is a very dusty business, 
and that is not likely to be altered. In most of the factories I found a large amount of the free 
dust arose from the crushers and elevators being exposed to the air, and also from the leaky 
condition of the shoots and conveyor troughs. 


In all recent visits I have pressed occupiers to enclose the crushers and elevators, repair the 
shoots and generally to stop leakage where possible. Where this has been done the dust has 
been greatly reduced. In one or two instances a fan has been put up, and I have been enabled 
to show occupiers that cement manufacture is by no means such a dusty business as it is 
generally recognised to be. 


I still find great difficulty in getting men in brass foundries to wash. 


Brass foundries are by no means clean places; generally no part is free from dust, and 
consequently the basins get very dirty. A dirty basin is not attractive, so the man does not 
wash. They tell me they cannot get the dirt off their hands with cold water, and prefer to have 
a thorough wash at home. 


I believe that if hot water, towels, and the maintenance of proper cleanliness were intro- 
duced into the rule, the men would gladly avail themselves of the washing convenience. 


Mr. Crabtree (West London).—The greatest risk to health in laundries is, to my mind, found 
in the ironing rooms. = 


The temperature is generally very excessive, often up to 110° Fah., and particularly so where 
stoves are imperfectly separated from the room. I have generally recommended a corrugated 
iron separation ; some have supposed before trial, that the heat given off from the external 
surface of the metal would make the remedy worse than the disease. A large number of such 
separations in Acton and West London will disperse such an idea. It is far better than a brick 
enclosure ; wood is objected to by the fire insurance companies, and blankets are continually 
thrown aside. The heat dispersed into the room from the corrugated sheets is surprisingly 
small. 


Water Gas, India-rubber Works.—Special enquiries have been made during 
1899 about, amongst other things, emery wheels, salt works, flour mills, glass polishing, 
the use of yellow chromate of lead, the testing of glass bottles by means of compressed air, 
the process of dry cleaning, the making of water gas, and the use of bi-sulphide of carbon 
in india-rubber works. Upon the two last mentioned the following remarks are made by 
members of the staff. Mr. Seal’s report on an explosion in an india-rubber works is both 
interesting and useful. 


Mr. Jones (Plymouth).—Plymouth is the only town in which water gas is made, and there 
have been no casualties at their works. 


Captain Bevan (Southampton).—I have only one place where water-gas is made, namely, at 
Winchester—the Winchester Gas and Water Company. I have no knowledge of a case of 
poisoning by carbonic oxide occurring here ; the plant is new. 


Mr. Pearson (Brighton).—I1 only know of two places where this is manufactured, viz., at the 
gas works of the two largest towns. I have made enquiries, but cannot hear of any place where 
water-gas is manufactured on a small scale for use upon the premises. I am not aware of any 
case of poisoning by carbonic oxide, or in which there has been apparent danger of it. - 
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Mr. Seal (Hast London).—There are no works in this district in which water-gas is 
manufactured, except in three cases, and then only in a subsidiary form for enriching or 
purifying ordinary coal gas. No instance of poisoning by carbonic oxide has occurred, nor has 
there been any apparent danger from it. 


No new processes nor any fresh facts of any special importance concerning the trades dealt India-rubber 
with by the dangerous trades committee have come to my knowledge during the past year, “7s. 
except the necessity for emphasizing certain portions of the special rules in connection with 
india-rubber works in which waterproof cloth is vulcanised by means of carbon bi-sulphide, 
occasioned by the results of two explosions which occurred about the same time, one at an 
india-rubber factory in London, and the other at an india-rubber works at Ancoats near 
Manchester. Both explosions being due unquestionably to the stoppage of the extraction fan. 


The particulars of the London accident are as follows :— 


In accordance with section 3 (@) of Special Rules for this class of works, the machine for 
vulcanising waterproof cloth by means of bi-sulphide of carbon, was enclosed in a “cure” 
chamber, built with three sides of wood, with glass windows, and door, the other outer side 
being a brick wall with windows. The “cure” pot (made of earthenware, and when full, held 
eight gallons), was outside the chamber, and fed the trough by means of a leaden pipe 
connected with it—the trough measured 7 ft. 4 ins. long, 4 ins. wide, and 24 ins. deep, and 
contained about 25 gallons at time of accident. Two men were employed at the process, one 
regulating the feed of bi-sulphide, the other superintending the correct working of the 
waterproof cloth as it revolved on and off the rollers, which are made of wood, with iron 
centre, revolving in sockets ; the trough containing the liquid being 2 ft. from the feed roller, 
which revolves on an average 35 timesa minute. There were two extraction fan-shafts, an 
upper and a lower one, about 14 ins. square, the former made of matchwood and square in shape, 
by which the upper surface fumes were conveyed outside the “cure” chamber into the lower 
one, which, from this connection to the fan, was made of strong block tin. The fan is a 
circular one made of cast iron, and connected with a circular exhaust pipe 14 ins. diameter, com- 
posed of biock tin. The pipe bends immediately on leaving the fan and again at a height of 
9 ft., the latter bend being constructed of earthenware. It then becomes square, made of match 
lining, travels 23 ft. 6 ins. to wall at far end of vapour shop, thence 22 ft. lined with sheet iron 
through the yard, thence upwards, the fumes being discharged at a height of 50 feet. The fan 
made 2,200 revolutions per minute, had power conveyed to it first from a gas-engine by means of 
a 6in. belt, thence to counter-shaft by a 4 in. belt, from thence direct to fan pulley by a 3 in. belt. 
On the day of the accident—Friday, August 4th, the deceased was working with his mate at 
the cure chamber (both of course being outside), the former regulating the feed-pipe, the latter 
superintending the working of the rollers, when, according to the statement of the mate of the 
deceased, the fan stopped working, and within a couple of seconds there was a flash, a loud 
report, and he and the deceased were blown down, their clothes on fire. A fireman (engaged 
by the firm) assisted to put out the flames encircling the deceased, who died the next morning 
from burns and shock. 


His mate, who has worked about 7 years at this process, states that there was,no actual fire 
before the explosion, but that simultaneously with the flash the explosion occurred, blowing 
out the windows, shattering the whole of the wooden portions of the air-shaft, bursting open 
the block tin bend 6 ft. from cure chamber, setting the cure chamber on fire. Under old con- 
ditions of working, a fire regularly occurred on an average once a month, but never an explosion, 
while under the new rules two fires occurred during 15 months: at the first. there was no 
explosion, but at the second there was this fatal one. The fire is caused by an electric spark 
produced by the friction of the rubber cloth surfaces, as the cloth winds on and off the rollers, 
which ignites the carbon bi-sulphide in the trough—a contingency, however, for which the 
workers are amply supplied with pails of water containing blankets, quantities of sand, &c. 


At the adjourned inquest, the jury returned a verdict that “the deceased died an accidentai 
death due to shock and burns caused by an explosion in the bi-sulphide of carbon department,” 
adding “that an air-shaft ventilator, independent of the fan, should be provided, and that all 
driving pulleys should be flanged.” 


The pulley driving the fan from which the belting occasionally slipped off might be flanged, 
though in my experience it is unusual in pulleys of this class, but this would not do away 
with any danger that might arise through fan stopping owing to the breaking of a belt, to 
which the flanging of the pulley might conduce. 


Carbon bi-sulphide is highly inflammable, but not in itself an explosive ; when, however, it 

is mixed with 15 volumes of air (—3 volumes of oxygen) the mixture is highly explosive. 

- When the proportion of air is very greatly increased the violence of the explosion becomes less 
and less. ‘Che vapour may ignite, but it is so largely diluted with air that the ignition loses 
its explosive character and becomes comparatively gentle. Under the old system at these 
works the vapour was allowed to pass freely into the atmosphere of the room, which was large 
and lofty, with louvre roof and windows, and was thus so largely diluted with air that although 
it would “fire” there was never any explosion. Therefore this point arises—does the new 
system provide for as great a dilution as formerly ? If so, it follows that the explosiveness has 
not been increased. It seems to me, that with an efficient mechanical ventilation, the dilution 
would be greater than under the old system, for it is indisputable that, with fans working, 
much more air must enter the room than when there are no fans, and since this air must of 
necessity escape by the fan, the vapour must be more highly diluted with air than under the 
old system, and so would be less likely to be explosive—provided always that the fan was 
efficient and kept at work. But if, as in this case, the fan stopped working, the vapour would 
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come off from the carbon bi-sulphide approximately as fast as before, whilst practically no air 
would pass into the ventilation shaft, thus the proportion of air to vapour would gradually 
increase until eventually the violently explosive proportion of 1:15 was reached. Ignition 
would then mean a disastrous explosion. 


My opinion is that a spark from the feed roller ignited the bi-sulphide of carbon in the 
trough, just at the moment when, owing to the fan having stopped working, the air-shafts 
were charged with the proportion of vapour to air which made it highly explosive, that the 
fan must have stopped longer than two seconds as described by the witness, to enable the 
proportion to have become so dangerous. If, however, his statement is correct, there will 
always be the liability of an explosion under similar conditions, should the fan, owing to the 
driving belt slipping or breaking, or from any other cause, cease to work. 


Chaff-outting Chaff-cutting Machines Accidents Act, 1897.—I am indebted to 

ee: Mr. Pendock for the following interesting report on the Chaff-cutting Machines Accidents 
Act, 1897, and as every Inspector has many of these machines at work in his district, I 
think this report will prove useful. 


Mr. Pendock (Bristol).—As Bristol is the centre of a large agricultural district, and there are 
as a consequence many fodder mills and forage works both in town and country, my attention 
has been frequently drawn to the operations of the above Act, generally by occupiers who 
express themselves as bewildered in their efforts to decide which Act a chaff-cutting factory is 
really subject to—the Chaff-cutting Machines Act or the Factory Act. 


In many cases there would appear to be reasonable grounds for the confusion, mainly in 
connection with premises where chaff is cut by mechanical power “ by way of trade” and “for 
purposes of gain.” These places are indisputably “ factories,” and subject to the safety clauses 
which govern the fencing of machinery in all other factories, and have been so regarded for 
years. 


But now a new Act has arisen which in some points goes farther than the Factory Act, and 
in other details is less complete, but the administration of which is entirely in the hands of the 
local police. In all such places as private stables, farmyards, &c., there can of course be no 
overlapping ; but in the class of factory where cutting is done for sale there must, sooner or 
later, be some clashing of authority, for such places would undoubtedly come within the scope 
of both Acts. 


So far, then, this Act, which has been in force some eighteen months, and which is of great 
importance to users of chaff-cutters, is but very little known, and as a consequence is still less 
generally observed. For the benefit of those not familiar with the Act I append an abstract of 
its main features :— 


“1, The feeding mouth or box of every chaff-cutting machine which is worked by any 
motive power other than manual labour shall, so far as is reasonably practicable and consistent 
with the due and efficient working of the machine, be of such construction or fitted with 
such apparatus or contrivance as to prevent the hand or arm of the person feeding the 
machine from being drawn between the rollers to the knives. 


“2. The fly-wheel and knives of every chaff-cutting machine which is worked by any 
motive power other than manual labour shall, so far as is reasonably practicable and 
consistent with the due and efficient working of the machine, be kept sufficiently and 
securely fenced at all times during the working thereof. 


« 3. Ifany person permits to be worked any chaff-cutting machine belonging to him, or used 
for his service or benefit, which does not comply with the requirements of this Act, 
or if any foreman or other person in charge of any chaff-cutting machine, which does not 
comply with the requirements of this Act, works it or permits it to be worked, 
or if any person, during the working of any chaff-cutting machine, unnecessarily and 
without due cause removes any guard or thing provided in compliance with the 
requirements of this Act, 


Every person so offending on any day shall be liable on summary conviction to a penalty 
not exceeding tive pounds.” 


There can be little doubt as to the necessity that existed for such an Act as this; and when 
uniformly administered, it is bound to be productive of much good, both directly and 
indirectly. 


Many in number, and shocking in nature, have been the injuries inflicted by these necessary — 
but admittedly dangerous machines, and very few persons who have had anything to do with 
them will refuse to concede a welcome to any measure which will extend to the workers 
in barn and stable the same sense of security that has for long been enjoyed by factory — 
operatives, 


Indeed, it is noteworthy that in one particular at least the Chaff-cutters Act makes a distinct 
advance on all factory legislation ; for, whereas the Factory Acts provide for the fencing of — 
such machinery only as is actuated by steam, water, or other mechanical (engine) power, this — 
Act embraces all chaff-cutters worked by any motive power other than manual labour ; and, — 
therefore, of course ineludes all such contrivances as “horse gears,” “ bullock gears,” &¢., a 
fact which deserves careful attention at the hands of those who use these latter appliances. : 


eee, | 
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In some other respects, however, the Act as a protective measure is somewhat incomplete. 
For instance, although a laudable atterapt is made in Sections 1 and 2 to protect the workers 
from contact with the knives and rollers, nothing whatever is said about the cog-wheels, which 
abound in every type of chaff-cutter, and which in an unguarded state are almost as dangerous 


as the knives. In this particular there is, as we know, a material difference between the Act 
under discussion and the Factory Act. 


Fortunately, the makers of this class of machinery are nearly all in advance of the Act in 
this respect, and it is now quite exceptional to find anew machine exposed for sale the gearing 
of which is not very fully covered by shields forming part of the design. 


Further, although the owner of a chaff-cutter is liable to a penalty if the box or mouth of 
his machine is not of such construction, or fitted with such apparatus, as to prevent the hand 
or arm of the feeder from being drawn between the rollers to the knives, he is apparently not 
so liable if the hand or arm should approach the knives by any other means; for instance, if 


the hand slipped through between the rollers whilst the machine was empty—a not unusual 
occurrence. 


That provision of the Act which applies to the secure fencing of the fly-wheels and knives 


is the one most easily acted upon, and there will be little excuse if this is not fully complied 
with. 


And, although at first sight the requirements of section 1 would seem rather difficult of 
fulfilment, it is satisfactory to know that there are several completely new machines in the 
market (and several appliances which can be attached to old machines) many of which are 
well calculated to afford the necessary protection. In this connection it is important to note 
that the Act is retrospective, 7.¢., it applies as well to chaff-cutters already in existence as to 
machines made after the date of the Act coming into force. 


It should also be observed that the attachment of safety appliances to a machine will not 
relieve the owner from liability unless such safeguards are duly kept in position and in 
efficient repair whilst the machine is at work. 1 have come across several ingenious 
contrivances which are renclered practically valueless in active practice through becoming stiff 
and non-effective from rust, dirt, &c., getting in the joints. 


It is pleasing to note in this connection the attitude taken by the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, the most important and influential body of agriculturists, who, more than any 
other class are affected by the measure. 


They welcomed the Act with open arms, and even forestalled (and forced others to forestall) 
its operation by initiating a competition amongst the leading agricultural machinists, with a 
view to encouraging the production of cheap and effective appliances which would comply 
with the Act in every detail. 


The trial took place at Birmingham on June 17th, 1898, two months anterior to the Act 
coming into force, and a £1{! prize was offered for the “best method of safeguarding chaff- 
cutters, to comply with the Chaff Machines (Accidents) Act, 1897.” 


I was privileged to see most of the machines entered for the competition, but was unable to 
be present at the actual contest. Through the courtesy of Sir Ernest Clarke, however, I have 
since been put in possession of the official report of the trial, written by Mr. R. M. Greaves, 
one of the judges who conducted it. 


As the report is both interesting and instructive, I append a few extracts.* 


After setting forth the objects and conditions of the competition, and enumerating the list 
of competitors, some of whose exhibits are discussed and explained in detail, the report 
proceeds :— 


“All the machines were carefully examined and tried in work, with wheat straw, oat 
straw, and hay. 


“ As this competition was originated solely with a view of ascertaining the best safety 
appliance, no note was taken of the efficiency of the machines as to rate or quality of work, 
and it had of course to be borne in mind that the safety appliance should be capable of being 
easily and cheaply adapted to any machine in the market, large or small, so as to put the 
owners of such machines to as little expense as possible in complying with the Act. 


“The majority of the machines were provided with the well known cross-bar and clutch 
arrangement, the general idea of which is that, in the event of the attendant’s hand being 
drawn between the rollers, the forward movement of his arms and body will bring him in 
contact with the crossbar, and thus stop and reverse the motion of the rollers. But it igs 
doubtful whether a man finding himself in such a predicament wouid have the presence of 
mind to bring any part of his body in contact with the crossbar, the natural tendency being 
to endeavour to withdraw the hands by throwing the body back, and pulling straight from 
the shoulder, thus delaying the operation of the crossbar until too late. 


“ Other machines were fitted with ‘live’ chains or rollers, ¢.¢., chains or rollers driven by 
gearing, which, automatically compressed and fed, press cnward the material to be cut, thus 
avoiding the necessity of the attendant placing his hands so far forward as to be drawn 
between the feed rollers. In the case of these machines, however, it is doubtful whether it 
would at all times be easy for the attendant to withdraw his hands without injury in the 
event of their being drawn under the ‘live’ rollers themselves. 





* “The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England.” Vol. nine, part III., No. 35. September 30th, 1898, 
pp. 509-512. 
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“Other machines were fitted with ‘idle’ rollers, “.e., rollers free to revolve with the passage 
of the material to be cut beneath them, these rollers compressing the material before it 
reached the feed rollers, the travelling web being relied on to give the necessary forward 
motion to the hay or straw. 


“ Many of the machines showed that much thought and care had been expended in an 
effort to comply with the Act, while in others there was little or no alteration from the 
existing practice. In some instances the casing of the gear wheels was too flimsy, being 
constructed of thin sheet-iron, which would be very liable to become distorted in use. 


“The Society is to be congratulated on the result of the trials. It shows not only that a 
practical safety appliance need not add greatly to the cost of a chaff-cutter, but also that 
owners of existing machines can have them altered to comply with the Act at a comparatively 
small cost. It is to be hoped therefore that we have heard the last of the terrible accidents 
that have heretofore occurred with machines of this kind.” 


But whosever duty it may be to enforce the Act, either in factories or elsewhere, there can 
be very little excuse for the occupier who fails to comply with it, for there are now machines 
on the market which would seem to render accidents almost impossible, and that without any 
hindrance to the work performed by the machines, or inconvenience to the operative. 


IT am in a position to furnish a list of the leading manufacturers of these appliances, if any 
of H.M. Inspectors should at any time desire to obtain further particulars regarding the designs,. 
efficiency, or cost of same. 


Fire.—The question of means of escape from fires in factories and workshops has 
continued to receive attention, and much good has no doubt resulted. The cordial 
co-operation of the Local Authorities in this, as in other matters, is very generally 
recognised by the Inspectors. The greatest difficulty is in workshops in which less than 
40 persons are employed, and which are situated in the upper storeys of dwelling-houses 
in large towns. These are reached by one flight of wooden stairs, the occupiers are too 
poor to make structural alterations or to provide portable fire-escapes, and to insist on 
them doing so would probably be to drive them to other and equally dangerous rooms, or to 
drive them downstairs and to have the workrooms converted into sleeping rooms, thereby 
increasing the risk of danger. 


Mr. Jones (Plymouth).—There have been very few fires of any importance in the district, 
only three flour mills, two saw mills, two sweet factories, one electric lighting house, and one 
mineral water factory. No casualties at any of the fires. Factories and workshops in 
Devonshire and Cornwall are seldom more than three storeys, so that the danger from fire or 
alarm exists in only a mild form. Very few premises could be marked dangerous. Some 
tailors’ shops in garrets approached by steep winding and narrow stairs have been reported as. 
being unsafe. 


Captain Bevan (Southampton).—No fires have occurred in the year 1899 in any factory or 
workshop in the district; outside fire-escapes have been adopted in several factories and 
workshops in the district ; the outside iron ladder in general is preferred, the bag fire-escapes- 
not standing wet, &c., and often no space being available for their use. I think there isa good 
deal of reason in this, and have given up recommending these bag fire-escapes. 


Mr. Vaughan (North London).—There have been no fires during the past year of serious. 
consequence. 


Mr. Pearson (Brighton).—Fires have occurred at four factories, viz., two letterpress printers,. 
one flour mill, and one brick works. One man was burnt to death and another severely 
injured at the one in connection with the brick works, but no persons were injured at the 
other three. 


Mr. Seal (Hast London).—There have been no really serious fires and only a very limited 
number of small ones. With the exception of one fatal case (that of a night watchman), only 
one instance of injury from fire has occurred. Occupiers have shown a ready compliance 
with any suggestions made, and the result above chronicled is extremely gratifying considering 
the position of some of the Jewish workshops in Whitechapel and St. George’s-in-the-East, 
and the inflammable nature of the materials made or used in numbers of other works. With 
respect to the Jewish workshops in the localities named end their neighbourhood, difficult as 
it is on account of the smallness of numbers in many instances employed to classify them as 
distinctly dangerous, they must, by reason of their position and surroundings, ever remain a 
source of great anxiety to H.M. Inspectors of Factories. When one realizes the risks from fire, 
the want of cleanliness, the work done in living-rooms used for every possible purpose, and 
the enormous facilities for evading inspection, it is all the more gratifying to find and to 
recognise that there appears to have begun an awakening among the better class of occupiers — 
‘o live and work amongst healthier and better conditions, and the readiness, nay almost 
sagerness, with which the new block of workshops in Sidney St. have been taken by them 
‘vill, I hope, be an incentive to speculators. 


Mr. Arbuckle (South London).—We have had many reports to make to the London County — 
Council during the last year on premises deficient in means of exit in case of fire, and only — 
gradually is there an improvement in this necessity. No fires in any factory or workshop 
dnring the year have proved fatal, nor has any serious injury sustained by those employed — 
come to my knowledge through want of exits or defective buildings. 4 
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Mr. Crabtree (West London).—In the Strand district a four-storey factory had much inflam- 
mable material being worked in the upper floors. A number of girls were here employed. A 
narrow wooden stairway led into the street. In case of fire this would act as a very effective 


chimney flue. I found a small trapdoor in the roof, but no possible means of access to it. 
Manager did not know that it had ever been opened. 


He agreed to put a fired flight of steps to it, and to have it opened at once. 


For the purpose of reaching such holes in roofs steps ought to be permanently fixed. I have 
very little faith in loose ladders, which, when wanted, are “not there.” All flat roofs should 
have parapet protections on each side. 


Mr. Bremner-Davis (North London).—It seems generally recognised in factories where 
appliances for the putting out of fire are provided that the employees should become familiar 
with their use. This is also the case where portable escapes—canvas tubes, and the like—have 
been furnished. I fear, however, that this is often not the case where the means of escape is 
the reaching an adjoining building by way of the roof. 


In great cities there are many factories with less than 40 employees where portable escapes 
are of little use. If the building faces a crowded street, the practice, which alone makes a 
portable escape a safe appliance in case of a fire alarm, is hardly obtainable. 


If it faces an enclosed court, it is clear that the court cannot be relied upon as a safe place of 
descent. In such cases, failing extensive structural alterations, the roof is often the only 
available means of escape. Where this is so, 1 am urging employers to cause every person in 
the place to go, once a year at least, to the adjoining building by way of the roof. To havea 

~ number of women in a panic, rushing on to a roof on which they had never been before, and 


trying to find safety by unknown tortuous paths, might lead to serious accident. Previously 
obtained familiarity must greatly lessen this risk. 


It seems probable that a similar risk exists in the case of factories provided with the ordinary 
outside iron stairways. 


Owing to their construction many of them are far from easy to use. An alarm of fire, and 


its possible consequent panic among women who had never been down such ladders before, 
might have the most serious consequences. 


A fire occurred recently in Houndsditch, in a four-storied building, occupied by a firm of 
engineers. Those on the upper floors were unable to get down the stairs by reason of the flame 
‘and smoke. There was an exit to the adjoining building by way of the roof. All but one 
escaped by this means. The one who did not escape left the others to get some of his 
belongings, and was burnt. What happened is not certain. It is supposed he lost his head 
and became incapable of acting. It seems possible that he was unacquainted with the way out. 


This case has strongly impressed on me not only the importance of the point mentioned 
above, but also how rapidly a fire may render stairs impassable. There was nothing specially 
inflammable in this building, and one would have supposed that those below would have had 
ample time to warn those above of the danger. 


Sanitation.—It is pleasant to observe the harmonious working between the Factory 
Department and the officers of the Local Sanitary Authorities in the matter of sanitation 
generally in workshops and the provision of sanitary conveniences and proper drainage in 
factories. Architects and builders, too, are now alive to the necessity of providing 
sufficient and suitable sanitary conveniences in new factories and workshops, and many 
are the enquiries made of Inspectors as to the standard set up by the department. 


Mr. Jones (Plymouth).—I ought to acknowledge the courteous and prompt way which the 
Sanitary Authorities of the various towns and councils meet any complaint which is brought 
to their notice, and it is pleasant to find year by year more anxiety is shown to co-operate with 
our department in dealing with all matters concerning the sanitary condition of factories and 
workshops. This year I have come across closets on factory premises built over rivers, streams, 
leats and dock basins, but whenever I have called the attention of the Sanitary Authority to 
particular cases, action has at once been taken and the fault remedied. 


Mr. Hoare (Norwich).—In the fish-houses of Yarmouth the sanitary arrangements have for 
many years been most unsatisfactory, but the Local Sanitary Authority has at length decided to 
take measures to improve it; for a long time their own fish-houses were not properly provided. 


I am told that American workers are far keener in considering their health. Ina large 
machine works, the other day, owned by Americans, I saw all the hands directly the dinner 
bell rang go off to the lavatories, have a good wash, and change their clothes before leaving for 
their homes—I fear English workmen are not given that way. The ventilation and tempera- 
ture and removal of dust and steam appeared to be well considered. It is of course a modern 
factory; I wish I could find more of them. 


Mr. Vaughan (North London).—Complainis of irregularities sent to the Sanitary 
Authorities generally receive prompt attention. 


The exception is perhaps in the case of overcrowding in workshops, especially at night. The 
Sanitary Inspector does not, as a rule, visit at night; and in any case, even if overcrowding 
is found to exist on the occasion of his visit, his effective action is destroyed by the necessity 
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of obtaining an order to abate the nuisance, which means, in practice, liberty to the occupier 
to continue overcrowding at his pleasure, if he is only careful that his numbers are correct at 
the time of the subsequent visit paid on the expiration of the period mentioned in the order. 


Mr. Seal (East London).—Matters affecting sanitation and cleanliness have progressed 
satisfactorily, and I have not had to take a single prosecution for neglecting to limewash; while 
the conditions relating to w.c. accommodation have improved, and in no case that has come 
under my notice has there been any apparent reluctance to comply with the requirements 
necessary when they have been pointed out. 


I am glad to be able to report the hearty co-operation of the authorities of the London 
County Council and the Local Authorities of the London and suburban areas ; complaints 
forwarded to them have been, almost without exception, promptly deait with, and much good 
work has unquestionably been done. 


Mr. Butler (South London).—That a factory should be well ventilated is the first provision 
in the Factory Acts, and its provision in the statute apparently guarantees its importance. In 
spite of this it appears to be one of the most difficult to administer. 


It is obvious that the difficulties must be manifold where the variables so far exceed the 
constants as is the case with air currents, and to reduce to any simple formula is well nigh 
impossible. The only adequate resource seems to be to make fresh constants, some of which 
I suggest for the purpose of improving the condition of the air in a factory. . 


(1.) No gas engine to be erected in any room where persons are employed unless it is 
isolated in an engine house ventilated direct into the open air, or unless the room provides 
large air-space for each person. 


I frequently find fumes from gas engines (when working “ dirty”) in basements pervading 
the whole factory. Even where a gas engine is working well its presence is generally easily 
detected in the factory. 


(2.) Windows constructed with rising and falling window-frames to be provided with 
perforated window boards fitted with a baffle-plate outside to deflect the wind. I have found 
this a very good means of ventilating small rooms. 


(3.) Factories and workshops where sedentary occupations are carried on to be provided 
with special means for maintaining a reasonable temperature. 


The reason for suggesting the “special means” is that the “reasonable temperature ” should 
not be obtained by gas light or the heated bodies of the workers at the expense of fresh air 
and ventilation. 


(4.) A ratio value of cubic capacity should be established between a lighted gas-burner and 
a person employed in the room. 


Many manufacturing processes are still carried on in basements and dark rooms where the 
gas is alight all day. 


Mr. Crabtree (West London).—Form 351 now issued will greatly assist in making proper 
provision in the matter of lavatory accommodation. 


I found it greatly neglected in type foundries and workshops where mercurial instruments. 
are made. 


In nearly every case investigated the washing conveniences consisted of a bucket of dirty 
water, sometimes a small piece of soap, either a dirty towel or none at all, and no such thing 
as a nail brush. 


I pointed out the requirements in these cases. J met with no refusals to comply, and have 
seen some remedial measures carried out on a large scale and at considerable expense. The 
workmen have learnt to value the improved order of things, and the old bucket system is. 
giving way. 


Mr. Bremner-Davis (North London).—Of late years the improvements which have been 
made in burners for mineral oils, and in the purification of the oils themselves, have led to a 
large quantity of mineral oil being burnt for heating purposes, in addition to the still larger 
quantity used for lighting. 


From a health point of view, an important point is that heating by these oil stoves is done 
almost entirely by pouring out into the air of the room fairly pure hot carbon dioxide, together 
with some water vapour. A little of the heat is due to direct radiation, but a little only. | 


It is doubtless possible to construct oil stoves which would give up the heat of their carbon 
dioxide to pure air, and discharge the dioxide at a lower temperature into a flue, and by 
obtaining a higher temperature at the burner, would give out much heat by radiation, the 
products of combustion being still discharged into a flue. But at present, the stoves on the 
market heat by discharging the hot carbon dioxide into the air. From a physical point of 


view, this method is very efficient in its heat economy, as compared with coal fires, and 
the like. | 


_Now, it is possible, on the one hand, to find authority for the idea that air containing carbon — 
dioxide beyond 0:06 or 0-08 per cent. is, by reason of the contained dioxide, itself injurious to 


those breathing it, and this entirely apart from any associated impurity, such as organic 
matter. 
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It is also possible, on the other hand, to find authority for the idea that pure carbon dioxide, 
up to even 0°8 or 1:0 per cent., is only a diluent of the air, merely making it necessary to 
breathe more often in a given time to obtain the oxygen necessary. And that such ill-effects as 
are associated with the presence of carbon dioxide are almost, if not entirely, due to the 
impurities:generally found with it. . 


An authcrity holding the former opinion must say that to heat rooms with oil stoves is 
exceedingly bad, even though combustion be perfect and the oil a pure hydrocarbon... One 
holding the latter opinion may regard such means of heating as healthy and economical, 
supposing that there is sufficient ventilation to reduce the organic impurity, due to the 
inhabitants, to a standard minimum. 


The inspector, finding workrooms heated by burning ordinary gas jets, condemns, in any 
case, because of the associated impurities and excess of water vapour produced ; but, finding 
oil stoves turning out hot pure carbon dioxide, with but little water vapour, is he to condemn 
or approve ? | 


There are two other points which I have recently come across which may be new to some of Small rooms 


H.M. Inspectors, as they were to me. They are both of practical importance. V. large roome. 
: Low rooms ¥. 


\ One is as to the superiority, in certain respects, of small rooms over large rooms; the other, /@/y "0 
the superiority of low ceilings over high ceilings. ‘There is, I think, a wide-spread opinion 
that in all cases the expression “large and lofty ” is practically synonomous with hygienic. 


Dr. Haldane, in connection with his recent experiments as to the danger of water-gas, found 
it necessary to determine carefully the rate at which the air of an ordinary bedroom was 
changed—by natural ventilation through the walls and roof, and so on. He had to investigate 
rooms of different sizes, and one point which came out clearly was that the larger the room the 
slower was the rate at which the air was changed. It took for a room of three to four thousand 
cubic feet capacity nearly twice as long for the whole of the air to be changed as in the case of 
a room of one thousand cubic feet. Consequently a certain amount of cubic space which had 
a certain value for respiration purposes in a small room had not nearly the same value in a 
larger room. 


The reason was that the cubic capacity of a room increased as the cube of the diameter ; 
whereas the surface increased only as the square. 


The practical outcome is that when the rooms are large, mechanical means of ventilation 
become necessary, but the mechanically ventilated large room can be kept better ventilated, 
without objectionab’e draught, than the small room dependent upon variable natural 
ventilation. 


Professor R. H. Smith has pointed out that, with some approach to perfect ventilation (that 
is, ventilation in which the exhalations did not mix with the fresh supply, and the inflow was 
properly diffused), “small rooms, with low ceilings, would be more sanitary and comfortable 
than large ones without such ventilation. Except for architectural effect, high ceilings mean 
simply the provision in the upper part of each room of aerial cesspools—a plan which was both 
insanitary and disgusting.” 


With proper outlets at the highest points, this statement would need some modification, and 
the optimum height in the case of a large room is different from that which is best where 
the room is small. At all events we must not aim at cubic space above, irrespective of proper 
floor area, and proper relation between this and height. 


Myr. Fearon (North London).—In the Central Metropolitan District there are an immense Work at 
number of outworkers, making cardboard boxes, whose workrooms are only under the same LOG 
sanitary supervision as applies to all dwellings. From conversations that I have had with 
manufacturers and managers, I hear that this out-door work is greatly on the increase. In 
London, practically all the outworkers are drawn from amongst the 400,000 people living in 
one-roomed homes, and any semblance of home life that might be possible in such overcrowded 
conditions is absolutely destroyed when that one room is full of half-made boxes and the smell 
of boiling glue. 


Mr. Wilson (Southampton).—During the nine months in which I worked in the South- 
ampton District last year, one of the chief things that attracted my attention was the total 
indifference of the majority of the workpeople to many of the things which the Acts require 
to be provided for their benefit. The following are some of the cases in point. 


The provision of washing conveniences under the special rules for brass casting, &c. Itis a Abuse of 
common complaint amongst the occupiers of brass foundries, that the workmen will not use ey 
the basins, &c., which are provided for them. Ido not doubt the truth of this statement, as I aes 
have rarely seen washing arrangements in these places which appear to be used for the purpose 
for which they are provided, the majority of basins being filled with dirt, and the towels being 
used as dusters, &c. 

The same remarks apply in the case of small paint shops, &c., coming under Section 30, 

Act 1895. 
In many factories I have noticed very good methods of ventilation entirely spoilt by the 


workpeople, who had’ filled up the outlet tubes, &c., with sacks; this too, in the middle of 
summer the atmosphere of the rooms being kept in a highly heated state to suit the work- 


people. 
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Lead poisoning. —Al|though the number of cases of lead poisoning reported in 1899 
in the Southern Division is much larger than in 1898, yet the increase is partly accounted 
for by better notification on the part of employers and medical LEPC STE and the cases 
reported are probably not so severe as formerly. In the white-lead works a good many 
appear to be owing to the employment of a number of poorly fed ai badly clothed 
Italians, many of whom had previously worked in lead smelting works. The Amended 
Special Rules established in white lead works in June 1899, will it is hoped, enable us to 
show a falling off in 1900 of cases of lead poisoning. These Rules are now the most 

stringent code applicable to any manufacture, and each process in the manufacture of 
white lead is under special reculation. — If employers and employed will only carry them 
out loyally in the spirit in which they have been framed, the evil of lead poisoning will 
be reduced toa minimum. The enactment of Section 29, Factory Act 1895, requiring 
notification of cases of lead poisoning has shown that every trade in which lead is used in 
any shape or form is liable to this disease unless special precautions are taken. 


Captain Bevan (Southampton).—aA. fatal case of lead-poisoning occurred at a Hotton” at 
Poole, Dorset, in January 1899. Mr. Harston and I attended the inquest. It had been the 
habit of the workers to buy in the street, cakes, &c., and eat them, by stealth, in the majolica- 
painting shop—the deceased, a young woman, had been seen more than once to eat a piece of 
a cake, and place the remainder on a tile she had just painted with lead : Verdict “ accidental 
death.” The Special Rules are well observed at the pottery ; this practice of taking eakes into 


the factory was done without the firm’s knowledge. The jury considered the firm were not to 


blame; but expressed a wish that the hands should be cautioned. 


Cases occur frequently in dockyards. As I have before reported, the process of injecting 
white lead into the double-bottoms of ships when nearly complete is a common cause of lead- 
poisoning, but I have not had a fatal case from this process reported to me. 

Other cases generally occur in paini-mixing—that is, mixing colour, oil, turpentine, and 
white or red :ead together. 


Mr. Vaughan (Norih London).—Most of the cases of lead poisoning, reported by local 


practitioners, have been of a very unimportant character. 


I frequently find that a man is passed as “ satisfactory ” by the works doctor up to the date 
of leaving a white lead works, and when, sooner or later, he goes to the infirmary, he is at once 
labelled and reported as a lead poisoning case, on the strength of the blue line on the gums and 
the evidence of previous employment. 


This is probably inevitable, but the reports of these cases give a maximum of trouble in 


investigation, with a minimum of result in the shape of any useful addition to cur information 


on the subject. 


Mr. Pearson (Brighton ).—There are neither white lead works nor factories where paints and 
colovrs are manufactured, but a great. number of workshops where white lead is used in the 


form of paint, e.g., coach-building, painters, and decorators. Eight cases of lead poisoning have 


been reported during the year, all of which I have investigated and find Ehat they have arisen 
mostly from unc leanly habits of the persons themselves. 


Dr. Newsholme, Medical Officer of Health for Brighton, has issued a card to be hung in 
workshops where paint is vsed, giving advice and instructions to the workpeople as to the best 
means of avoiding lead poisoning. These cards are of great service, and might with advantage 
be adopted throughout the country. The following is a copy :— 


COUNTY BOROUGH. OF BRIGHTON. ‘ 


WARNING AS TO LEAD POISONING. 


All persons engaged in working in Lead are liable to suffer from Poisonine? unless 
certain precautions are taken. 
Among those who frequently acquire fatal disease from this source are : 
Pairters (including Carriage and House Painters, Ticket and Sign Writers, &c.), 
Printers, 
Plumbers, 
House Decorators. 


The SYMPTOMS CAUSED BY LEAD POISONING are as follows : 
Extreme pallor, 
Blue line at the margin of the gums, 
Attacks of colic in the bowels, 
Wrist-drop (partial paralysis of the hands), 
Attacks of gout at intervals, followed in protracted cases by 
Bright’s disease of the kidneys, which is generally fatal. 


The poisoning may be going on, although none of the above symptoms have appeared, 


-except perhaps the first two. 


| 
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i ‘The ESSENTIAL PRECAUTION NECESSARY is cleanliness. Eating with unwashen 
_ hands is almost certain in a lead worker to cause premature death. The hands must be 
thoroughly washed before each meal, and the nails cleansed by the use of a nail brush. 


“" SOUTHERN: DIVISION, © 


NO FOOD SHOULD BE EATEN IN THE WORKSHOP. The dinner basket or bag should 
never be used for carrying dirty working aprons. 


. Painting indoors is more dangerous than out of doors. Hence free ventilation by open 
windows and doors is necessary. : 


Every workshop in which lead is used must have suitable washing conveniences for the 
use of the persons employed therein, including soap, towel, and nail brush (Section 30, 
Factory and Workshops Act, 1895). A maximum penalty of £10 may be enforced for not 
carrying oui this requirement. ; 


Every medical practitioner attending a patient whom he believes to be suffering from 
lead poisoning contracted in any factory or workshop, must notify the same to 
H.M. Inspector of Factories (Section 29, Factory and Workshops Act, 1895). 


ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, M.D., 


Medical Officer of Health. 
Health Department, 


Town Hall, Brighton. 


Mr. Seal (Hast London).—Although no fatal case has occurred during the past year 
Ihave to report an increase in the number of cases reported due to lead poisoning. This is in a 
great measure due to the increased, and ever increasing, knowledge of the medical profession 
and readiness of small occupiers to report, and not, I firmly believe, to any actual increase of 
the real total in proportion to previous years. Many of the cases are slight ones, some possibly 
doubtful, while the severity of other cases, in comparison with those of former years, has 
undoubtedly diminished. 


The hot trying summer also had, in my opinion, supported as it is by several medical men, a 
disastrous influence in augmenting the number of cases, as rendering the workers, both by 
reducing their resistive physical qualities and also by increasing inhalation and absorption, 
more liable to contract lead poisoning, while the total also includes a number of eases reported, 
and which occurred in trades not under any Special Rules. 


Another cause which undoubtedly contributed, was the change of labour which took place 
during the year at one of the largest white lead works in the district, where large numbers of 
foreign hands were transferred from a lead smelting works at which inadequate washing 
accommodation had been provided, and where several lead poisoning cases had recently 
occurred. Thus the workers were to some extent already impregnated with the disastrous 


effects of lead before commencing at the white lead works, and asa result, at the same time of 


the change of manager and foreman, the strict compliance with Special Rules became 
temporarily somewhat relaxed. A considerable improvement took place towards the close of 
the year, so’that the beneficial results of the workings cf the amended rules should soon 


become manifest. 


There is only one lead smelting factory in this district, but in proportion to the numbers 
employed, the lead poisoning cases have been too frequent. During the earlier part of the 
year trade was brisk and employment constant. The work is almost exclusively carried on by 
Italians, and the cases reported were due, I consider, to the inadequacy of the Special Rules ; 
but owing to the industry being new, lavatory accommodation was not at first in full 
compliance with Special Rule conditions, and then, just as all arrangements for improvements 
were completed, trade fell off, and the works are now practicaliy standing ; so that the altered 
condition of things has not had a favourable chance of proving its adequacy and value. 


Mr. Arbuckle (South London).—I1 much regret to find the cases of illness from colic in 
white lead factories in this district still stand at the usual average. Though the special rules 


‘are carried out by the firms, I think it is owing to the labour employed, the workers being of 


a casual sort more subject to the influence of the dust and less careful than those permanently 
employed. Still I am certain that the future will show a decline in these cases as the medical 
examination has to be more close on the part of the medical attendant of the factcry, owing to. 
the new registers and close investigation into those cases hy H.M. Inspectors. 


In other premises where lead is used for painting, such as wheelwrights, coach painters and 
sign-board manufacturers, we have made close investigation into reported cases, but in many 
cases we have found them to arise where we had no power to deal with them, such as a 
painter employed at new buildings away from the works of contractor, several severe cases 
were reported in such circumstances; the patients being sub-contractors to paint and finish 
the houses.- Alinost without exception I found the cases to have been brought on through 
want of care in meals and cleanliness. Such men work some distance from their home, carry 
their meals with them and take it at their work without attention to cleanliness, or it may 
be they take no food of a substantial nature till they.return home in the evening, as I fount in. 
one case (that ended fatally), the result being the body’s strength fell below par, and the action 
of the dust and paint on the system tended to increase the pains, no strength to overcome the 
colic, and in time the system broke down. . 
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Mr. Butler (South London),—On recently investigating a case of lead poisoning in an electric 
accumulator works, I found that the man suffering had been employed in the forming-room. 
l asked: him to let me see whether he had a blue line, and he shewed me his teeth. I was 
somewhat surprised to find that those in the front had almost all disappeared, whilst his back 
teeth seemed fairly intact. 


On further enquiry he stated that he had lost his front teeth through the action of the acid 
in forming the accumulators, and that twelve months previous his teeth were all sound. 


I afterwards visited the works and questioned other men:who made similar statements, but 
did not find any other case where the corrosive effect was so marked. 


I mention this in the hope that some medical advice may be forthcoming for the benefit of 
these men, probably some alkaline mouth wash. ' 


Mr. Crabtree (South London).—Iu electric accumulator works where rods are coated with 
litharge there is a difficulty in providing suitable gloves for the employees, generally females. 


Wash-leather wears out in two or three days; the finger tips then become exposed and it is 
thought that lead is absorbed into the blood through the skin. I investigated one serious case 
of this kind. 


As a rule, men coat the plates with a spatula. While mixing the constituents dust is evolved, 
and it is with great difficulty that they are induced to wear the respirators. In one factory the 
foreman had a serious attack of plumbism ; he rallied by keeping from work for a few weeks, 
and, being a reservist, he was eventually found fit for operations in South Africa. He did not 
look favourably on respirators. 


Mr. Fearon (North London).—A man in the Bethnal Green Infirmary, who was suffering 
from lead poisoning contracted at a white lead works, complained to me of the dust which 
poisoned the air during the process of filling the drying-stove; and of visiting the works 
I found men working in a stove full of white dust, which having dried on the racks and sides 
during the previous drying, had been disturbed when the new bowls were put into the stove. 


It would seem possible and practicable for the stove to be damped before the men were 
allowed to go in to fill it, and for respirators to-be worn while filling, as well as while drawing 
these stoves. 


In the old special rules for white lead works it was necessary that the occupier should 
examine all persons going out of the works, and should not allow them to leave unless they were 
properly cleansed from lead. I am told that the men regularly washed when they knew they 
would have to show their hands at the gate, and it was seldom that any of them were sent back 
for not washing thoroughly ; but on a recent examination at the gate of a factory I found four 
men leaving without having washed their hands thoroughly, as they did not expect to be 
examined. 


Anthrax.—New Special Rules for the processes of sorting and handling of foreign 


hides and skins, and dry and dry-salted East Indian hides and skins were issued in 
Nov. 1899, but were met with many objections, and are not yet generally established. 


Most of the cases of anthrax in the Southern Division in 1899 were, however, contracted 


in horse hair factories, and it is not easy to devise means for their prevention. 


Mr. Hoare (Norwich).—1 have had to investigate three cases of anthrax, the first to a drawer 
in a horse hair works; the case was a severe one, attacking the throat, but she recovered. 
I found that the hands used to put their shawls and wraps down any where, totally ignoring 
whether there was dirt about or not; since this case happened, the firm has arranged for 
the clothes not in use being hung in a separated cupboard, and a full and regular supply of 
carbolic soap and water being given, and regularly used by all the workers in this department. 
The second case occurred to aman whose daughter worked in the same room, and did not 
take care to wash in the factory, often at the dinner hour washing at her own home; he was 
attacked in the arm. 


The third was to the husband of a weaver, who worked in a room where horse hair was 
drawn, at times she would go and sit near the drawers and talk to them ; he too was attacked 
in the arm. 


In the two latter cases one can only surmise how the poison was conveyed to the men. 


Mr. Vaughan (North London).—There have been five cases of anthrax in one horse hair 
factory in my district during the past 15 months, and a curiosity of these cases is that not one 
occurred amongst the “Sorters,” where most danger would be anticipated, whilst those of the 
men attacked were “ Curlers,” working in a department apparently most remote from risk, in 
which the bulk of the hair had been already dyed, and all of it had at any rate been subjected — 
to a considerable amount of purification. Of the other two cases, one oceurred to a yard boy, 
possibly owing to the habit of wearing an old sack on the head and shoulders in bad weather,. 
and the other to a boy who assisted the dyers. 


Two other cases of anthrax have been reported, viz., one in a warehouse in which foreign — 
hides and skins are handled, and the other at a furrier’s workshop. It is, however, very — 
doubtful whether the last named was a genuine ease of anthrax. ; 
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There appear to be three possible methods of meeting the danger of this disease, viz. : (1) the 
prohibition of the importation of hair from those countries or districts which experience has 
shown to be the most infected ; (2) the purification of the hair on its arrival, either at the 


docks or the factory ; (3) improved ventilation, and artificial means of removing dust, e.g., by 
down suction fans, &c. 


(1.) The leading members of the trade have already agreed not to import manes from Russia, 
Siberia, and China, but it is thought that the prohibition of the importation of tails also from 
these countries would practically destroy the trade, and drive it out of this country, as it is 
impossible to obtain elsewhere a sufficient supply of long hair. 


(2.) With regard to the second method, it is objected that it is impossible to boil the long 
hair of the tails without destroying its value and making it too brittle for use, and no 
disinfection is of any use unless the hair is subjected to temperature at boiling point. On the 
other hand, I believe that Messrs. Webb, at Worcester, have made successful experiments in 


_ subjecting hair to purification by steam without any injury to the material, and this would 


appear to be the most thorough and satisfactory means of destroying the spores. Whether this 
should be done at the docks, in the same way that the cleansing of foreign rags was required at 
the time of the cholera scare, or on the arrival of the hair at the factory isa point for subsequent 
consideration, but I should be inclined to advocate its disinfection at the works, where the 
process would be under the supervision of the Factory Department. 


(3.) If the above method were adopted the ventilation of the factory would be determined, 
as in other works, on the general ground of health, and it certainly appears to» be a more 
effective method to destroy the microbe altogether rather than to attempt to dissipate it by 
means of fans, &c. 


Mr. Arbuckle (South London).—The new rules for hide and skin sorting have now been 
placed in the hands of the firms in my district, though not without encountering some 
opposition ; still, when the requirements are personally explained and the responsibility of 
firms to protect their workers, I find they have no grounds for opposition unless on the ground 
of expense: I am sure that after some visits and instructions they will conform to the 
necessity, which is great in many cases, as at the wharf casual labour predominates, and an 
attack may reach an advanced stage before it is discovered. 


During the year only three slight cases occurred, and persons soon recovered from the 


attack. 


Mercurial Poisoning.—In March, 1899, the Secretary of State issued an order 
applying the provisions of s. 29, Factory Act, 1895, to cases of mercurial poisoning in 
factories and workshops, and you issued the following code of instructions to the 
Inspectors :-— | 


Recent enquiry has shown the necessity of keeping a close watch on industries in which mercury 
-and its salts are used. 


The conditions to be aimed at in places where metallic mercury is handled (and for the most part 
-also in cases where salts of mercury are used) are as follows :— 


Lt 


The flooring should be smooth, impermeable, and free from cracks or.crevices in which 
mercury can lodge. 


. The surface of the benches should be smooth and impermeable, with raised edges. Wood, 


although at present in common use, is not well adapted for the purpose unless quite smooth. 
There should be ample light. 


Ventilated hoods should be provided where there is danger of mercurial vapour arising 
(sections 36, 1878, and 33, 1899). 


. Any unnecessary raising of the temperature of the room above 65° or 70° F. is to be avoided 


where mercury is used, as increasing the danger (section 32, 1895). 


There should be ample washing conveniences, including soap, nail brushes, and towels 
(section 30, 1895). One basin, with waste pipe and water laid on, should be provided for 
every five persons employed in dangerous processes. 


Shortness and cleanliness of the nails, a proper hygiene of the mouth, and baths would do 
much to protect the workers. 


? 


. Cleanliness of work benches, floors, and premises generally (sections 33, 1878, and 4, 1891). 


The walls and ceilings of workrooms where thermometers are made quickly become 
blackened, owing to the blow-pipe flame fixed to every bench. 


Limewashing should be enforced, and in the case of workshops to which thé’ attention of 
the Sanitary Authority has to be called, it should be stated that mercury or its compounds 
are used. 


. Vessels containing mercury should be covered up and kept in a cool place. 


Meals should not be taken in any room where mercury is used. 


Mercurial 
poisoning. 


Instructions 
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10. The employment of children should be discouraged. It does not appear that children a2 


specially susceptible to the injurious influence of mercury, and no case of poisoning among 
them has come to the knowledge of the inspectors; but their employment, though not 
prohibited by statute, is clearly undesirable, by reason of the less attention to necessary 
precautions which can be expected of them. 


11. In “carrotting” rabbit skins, the acid attacks the skin of the hands and arms, so that protection 


of some sort is generally required. This can be afforded by indiarubber gloves, but in one 
or two factories machinery has been introduced which to a great extent obviates the necessity 
for hand labour in this process. In some workrooms the slabs on which the skins are 
brushed have been arranged with a slope downwards and forwards, so as to carry the excess 
of fluid away from the workers. 


Mr. Vaughan (North London).—A batch of five cases of mercurial poisoning was reported 
during the year at one factory ; but it appeared that they were coincident with a temporary 
overcrowding of the shops. At any rate the manager assured me that there had been no 
previous cases ; and now the bulk of the increased work, which caused the overcrowding, has 
been removed to Manchester. 


The cleanliness of the floors appears to be a matter of great importance to prevent the 
oxidisation and exhalation of particles secreted in chinks and irregularities of the floor; and 
I think that, in the case of an ordinary wooden floor, such as is found in a dwelling room used 
for the purpose of work, a good preventative is to cover it with linoleum, which can be 
frequently wiped over with a wet sponge or cloth. 


Mr. Fearon (North London).—There are a good number of thermometer makers in 
Clerkenwell, many of whom suffer from mercurial poisoning, and there is no doubt that 
further restrictions ought to be enforced as soon as possible. 


The following points may be of interest in this connection :— 


(1.) The thermometers are very often made in workshops where men only are 
employed. 


(2.) The present “suitable washing conveniences” are generally very primitive, often 
consisting only of a tap in a yard, with the possible addition of a pail. I have had a basin, 
nail brushes, soap and towel supplied in places that have come under my notice, but it 
will not be satisfactory until hot water laid on to the basins is compulsory. 


(3.) In addition to the danger of poisoning wherever mercury is used, I gather that there 
are two special causes in thermometer making :— 


(a,) From the evaporation of the little balls of mercury lying on the bench just under 
the blow-pipe. 


This can only be prevented by having the surface of the benches quite smooth and 
slightly tilted, so that the mercury rolls away from near the flame, or by the workman 
brushing it away with a small brush provided for the purpose. 


The present wood benches are not satisfactory, as the mercury lodges in the cracks, 
which soon form, and they should be planed regularly, or else some hard non-conducting 
substitute should be provided, such as hard red vulcanised fibre. 


(b.) From the vapour which is given off when the mercury in the bulb is heated during 
the process of filling the tube, or when the bulb breaks and the mercury comes into direct 
contact with the flame. 


It would seem impossible to get rid of this heavy mercury vapour except by mechanical 
ventilation, and then the in-coming air would have to be warmed, as any current of cold 
air cracks the glass as it is being blown. <4 


It would be very difficult to enforce mechanical ventilation in these small workshops. 


Phosphorus poisoning.—The principal features of interest during the year are 
the issue of Amended Special Rules in November, and the invention of a lucifer 
match that will strike anywhere, and not only on the box, and that can be made without 
the use of white or yellow phosphorus. The Rules have been objected to, and have formed 
the subject of arbitration in 1900. 3 


Mr. Seal (Hast London).—I am glad to be able to state that no case of phosphorus necrosis 
has occurred during the past twelve months, One case, however, that of a box-filler, reported — 
during 1898, after promising hopefully, unfortunately proved fatal. The net result thus 
shows a distinct improvement, and it is to be hoped that, with the proposed developments — 
and extensions of the Amended Special Rules, this loathsome disease may, to a large extent, 
become a thing of the past. 


I was recently shown a strike-anywhere match, made without the use of white or yellow ; 
phosphorus, which only required to be tested by time, temperature, and change. of climatic 
conditions to become most likely a permanent manufacture, and possibly long before this report — 


is published it may have become a recognised-and established success, 
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Provision of Fans for removal of Dust and Fumes.—The special attention Mechanical 

of the Inspectors has been called to manufacturing processes in which dust or fumes are 7” 
generated, and are inhaled by the workers to a dangerous extent, and to the enforcement 
of such efficient means for the abatement of these conditions as is reasonably practicable. 
In my own opinion, the most important work of the department in future lies in this 
direction. The great success of: the'adoption of fans in works under Special Rules—such 
as flax mills, cotton cloth factories, potteries, enamelled iron plate works, &c.-—has proved 
the practicability of removing dust of all kinds directly from the place where it is generated, 
away from the workers, and out of the workroom. In this connection the advice and 
assistance of the engineering adviser (Mr. Osborn) have been invaluable. 


The improvement in the manufacture of fans, and the introduction of small gas, water, 
oil, and electric motors for driving fans where other power is not available, have done away 
with the so-called “impossibility of mechanical ventilation.” Manufacturers of machinery 
and ventilating engineers might, I think, take a lesson from American manufacturers of 
shoe machinery, and introduce fans into, or in connection with, all machines at which dust 
is evolved, so as to prevent the dust coming into contact with the operator. All dust, if 
inhaled, must be more or less injurious; we are intended to breathe pure air, not air 
contaminated with dust particles ; and yet manufacturers and foremen will argue that 
the dust in the workshop—of bone, for instance—is not only not injurious, but 
beneficial ! 


Ventilating engineers who manufacture their own fans stand very much in their 
own light when they appoint agents for the sale of fans. The agent sells the fan, no 
doubt, but as he does not know where it should be placed, and as he does not care so 
long as he gets his commission, the fan is put in anywhere, and often so as to draw 
the dust past the faces of the workers instead of directly away from the spot wheré 
it is generated. The makers of fans, who have studied the question of ventilation, should 
in all cases advise as to the number, size, kind, velocity, and position of the fans to 


be put in, and if they do not do the work themselves, should supply plans for the proper 
construction. 


Mr. Crabtree has supplied me with some excellent micro-photographs of dust given off Dust. 
in various processes, and I regret that I can only give his descriptions without the pictures, 
as time will not allow of their reproduction for this report. I have, however, handed them 
over to the Medical Inspector for use as he thinks fit. 


Mr. Crabtree (West London).—The dust given off in dry grinding processes from small 
emery wheels settles for a time in the frame of the wheel and becomes oxidised by atmospheric 
moisture. When the vibrations of the frame are re-started by the revolutions of the wheel, 
these oxidised particles are dispersed near the grinder by the vibrating and by the air current. 
The result of inhaling them is very. injurious. In metal polishing on emery wheels small 
shining spherical bodies are given off representing so many sparks, which fly into the air 
round the grinder. In brass grinding, the particles of brass are mixed with particles of the 
grinding stone and are inhaled by the grinder. The dust given off in bone sawing and turning 
is exceedingly fine, light in weight, and easily held in suspension by the air of the room. It is 
therefore very freely inhaled, forms a sort of paste on the bronchial tubes, checks the natural 
action of the cilia, and thus gives rise to the coughing so prevalent among workers at these 
trades. In many of the rooms where sand-blast is washed for frosting the glass used for 
incandescent lamps, the only protection for the workman is a plate of glass between him and 
his work on the front side, and on the other sides pieces of canvas or old sacking. Such rooms 
are generally filled with air holding clouds of these fine particles of sand. 


For preventing such intolerable working conditions, Tilgh’s Patent Sand-Blast Co., of 
Sheffield, have devised an arrangement which keeps the sand entirely from the workman, 
while he clearly sees the frosting process going on. 


Mr, Hoare (Norwich).—Fans are not as generally used as they ought to be. Some little time 
back a firm argued that the dust generated in the process of making cocoa fibre matting and 
shearing could not be included with the dust alluded to in the Factory Acts, the Acts 
only reterred to what is usually known as dirt, and for a time they kicked against having 
fans. 


Mr. Pearson (Brighton).—The principal works where dust or fumes are generated and 
inhaled to a dangerous extent are cement works, of which there are about a dozen which have 
recently been transferred from the Mines Inspector. Some improvement in ventilation 
has been effected and fans put in in some cases. I have had no complaints from the work- 

_ people at_any_of the cement works, but am satisfied that the inhaling -of the dust must be 
injurious. a ya sigs 
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Overtime.—tThe prohibition of overtime for young persons, imposed by section 14 of 
the Factory Act, 1895, has, in my opinion, proved to be the most beneficial clause of that 
Act. It has, moreover, been carried out without any serious interference with trade, and 
without causing much difficulty to the Inspectors. The further restriction in the same 
clause of the overtime employment of women, by reducing the number of times on 
which it may be worked in any twelve months from 48 to 30, was also a step in the right 
direction. If overtime were abolished altogether, except for preserving perishable articles, 
the “season trades” would soon accommodate themselves to doing without overtime in 
the same way that the cotton, woollen, linen, and silk manufacturing trades have done, 
for they also are season trades. , | would draw attention to Mr. Vaughan’s remarks on 
the elastic term ‘Christmas Presents,’ and supplement them by saying that on one 
occasion I caused enquiry to be made as to what the Christmas presents consisted of for 
which overtime was demanded, and found that they were spades and buckets for 
children’s use at the sea-side ! 


Mr, Hoare (Norwich).—Overtime is still extensively used, and to a slight extent abused. 
I am still of opinion that lads of 16, in newspaper printing, should not be allowed to work as 


men. In country towns overtime is looked upon by employers as a thing to be avoided, as it - 


never proves satisfactory for work, and, as they say, there is no profit in it. 


Mr. Vaughan (North London).—I may, perhaps, be allowed once more to call attention to 
the pressing need of a definition of “Christmas Presents.” There is a number of fancy trades 
in and about the City where overtime is claimed, and has in some instances been expressly 
sanctioned in the past, on the ground of exceptional pressure of work at Christmas ; but there 
appears to be no intrinsic reason why a man who makes purses, photograph frames, &c., &c..,. 
should obtain permission on the ground of extra Christmas demand for such articles more 
than a man who makes a pianoforte, an armchair, or a breech-loading gun. To judge from 
the front windows of shops in any street during December, the word “ Christmas Presents ”” 
is all embracing, and has no bound or limit. . 


I find in some trades, e.g., Christmas card making, great dissatisfaction at the curtailment of 
overtime from five to three nights a week. When the busy season only lasts for a month or so,. 
the allowance of 30 nights a year is not required; but an allowance of more nights during 
these few weeks would be an enormous assistance. The temptation in such cases to work 
more nights a week than are allowed is universally great. 


With the small Jewish occupier, no system of reporting or recording overtime seems to act 
as a check on his habits. A slip in the register is usually made out, with the exception of the 
date. When the Inspector appears, the date is hastily inserted, or, if this is impossible, at any 


rate the slip is shown as evidence of a bond fide intention to report overtime. The difficulty 


of the record is surmounted by keeping several copies, as required, for inspection. 


My, Pearson (Brighton).—The overtime notices received from factories and workshops are 
3,320, or 114 in excess of last year, and are nearly all in connection with wearing apparel. The 
modifications and restrictions imposed by the Act of 1895 have had a beneficial effect on 
the welfare of the workpeople, but even now, with these improvements, I often see females. 
working overtime when apparently physically unfit. 


I find much difficulty in the supervision and effectual checking of illegal overtime, and have 
had to caution in several cases where more than 30 notices have been received during the 
period of 12 months. 


Mr. Seal (Hast London).—While there is a slight decrease in the number of Factory 
departments in which overtime has been worked, the number of overtime notices show an 
increase in the making up of any article of wearing apparel, though bonbon and Xmas presents 
are responsible for about one half of the grand total, and so long as the manufacture of Xmas. 
presents remains as it were “an unknown quantity,” by not being defined (though such 
definition is admittedly difficult), overtime under that head will always take a very wide scope 
in its operations. | 


The workshops, however, show an increase both in departments and occasions, and, as in 
factories, the increase is entirely due to the making up of “any article of wearing apparel.” 
Occupiers, especially of factories, still continue persistently to urge (with some show of 
reason) that they are strongly opposed to overtime, and do all in their power to reduce it— 


statements which I have no reason to disbelieve or discredit. What then are the causes of this — 
increase ? In my opinion they are (1) the large number of workshops registered, and of — 


persons employed. (2) A greater knowledge of, and compliance with, overtime conditions. 
(3) Increase of trade due to continued general prosperity (increased demand for articles of 


attire following closely on articles of consumption during prosperous times). (4) The | 
knowledge that every occasion irrespective of numbers must be notified and recorded. — 
(5) The tendency of occupiers of West End workshops to avail themselves of cheaper con- — 


ditions of East End labour. In this latter reason lies a problem not’ suitable for discussion — 


here, but which the student of such questions might find desirable and advantageous to 
investigate. ai 


/ 


— 
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Mr. Crabtree (West London),—The periods of employment allowed in laundries to protected 
persons have during the year again proved to be most unsatisfactory, and incapable of 
proper check. The West Metropolitan District contains a large number of laundries; these 
I have visited by day and night, on complaint and without complaint. I have had strong 
reasons for believing that young persons have been employed more than the legal period, but on 
a Friday they fail to remember what they did on Monday, and the evidence I got was in many 
cases flimsy, and not worth trusting in court. As a result of my numerous visits I have seen 
no reason why the period of employment should not be clearly defined as to time of 
day, as in factories. If laundries must close at, say, 9° p.m., customers would soon 
know of it, and the supply of materials to the laundries would be timed accordingly. In 
its present state, the law in this particular is practically useless. I am perfectly convinced 
of this after my London experience. The period of employment might, with decided 
advantage to all concerned, be given as 9 to 9 on ordinary days, and 9 to 5 on Saturday, or 
other substituted day, thus giving 594 hours per week, allowing one hour for dinner, and half 
an hour for tea. 


Mr. Bremner-Davis (North London).—I am glad to be able to report that it is exceptional, 
and increasingly so, to find employers and supervisors of labour who do not recognise that 
overtime is injurious both to employers and employed. They deplore, and, I believe in 
general, sincerely, the necessity when it arises. They point out that they have little power to 
alter the mode in which orders reach them. It is the habits of buyers which in most cases 
make overtime necessary. ; 


There seems reason to hope, nevertheless, that the curtailment of overtime by the Factory 
Acts will indirectly put such pressure on the buyers that they will gradually alter their 
methods of purchase. 


The injuriousness of overtime to the employer is specially evident where the work is skilled, 
and its quality thus depends directly on the physical condition of the worker. It is less 
evident and indeed may be absent where the work is purely mechanical in character, for 
instance that of tending an almost automatic machine. In such classes of work I fear 
employers still think that overtime “ pays.” 


Employment of Children.—Half-timers in the Southern Division are a vanishing 
quantity, and will be still further reduced in numbers by Mr. Robson’s Elementary 
Education Amendment ‘Act of July 1899, by which the age of children who 
can obtain exemption from school attendance either for half or full time is raised from 
11 to 12. It follows that a child under 12 cannot be taken into employment in such 
a manner as to prevent his or her attendance on both morning and afternoon 
at school. A natural corollary of this will be that it must be enacted in the Factory Acts 
that it is illegal under any circumstances to employ a child under 12 in factories and 
workshops. 


Captain Bevan (Southampton).—Now that my portion of Somerset has been taken away, 
where at Chard half-timers were employed in the lace factories, I practically have no 
half-timers in the district, with the exception of illegal ones who occasionally crop out. The 
local educational authorities discourage them, in fact, often refuse to take them in the school. 
A prosecution I had in a Hampshire village last year, the parents of the child were informed 
that there was no room for the child, and the chairman of the School Attendance Committee 
attended the court to support this—only one school in the village—but the Magistrates 
convicted the employer. 


Mr. Seal (East London).—With exception of a few brickfields in the more remote 
portions of the district, the employment of children is practically a dead letter, not more 
than 100 being employed throughout the whole of the factories and workshops in this 
district. 


Mr, Fearon (North London).—Having worked at Halifax, the stronghold of the half-time 
system, I know that everybody, with the possible exception of a few employers and parents, 
was glad the raising of the age for partial exemption from school from 11 to 12 years, which, 
although apparently a small step, is, I believe, the death blow of the present half-time system, 
as the children will now stay at school till 13, in order to pass the 5th standard, and go straight 
as full timers. 


Mr. Crabtree (West London).—A licence for a girl to perform at a London music hall 
extended up to 9 p.m. I visited at 9.10, and found the girl, apparently tired out, clog-dancing 
on a high stool. The room was crowded, and fearfully stuffy. The audience encored, and 
demanded her re-appearance. I pointed out to the manager that the time allowed by the 
licence had already been exceeded, and told him that I should report accordingly if the girl 
was sert on the stage again. He paused for a minute, and gave an order for the girl to go 
home. Several minutes elapsed before order could be restored. He said he abominated the 
employ nent of children, but the public would have it. 
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The Truck Acts.— The enforcement of the Truck Acts is 6ne of the most difficult 
of an Inspector’s duties. It involves enquiry into the amount of wages earned, and, unless 
done with great discretion, is apt to appear an interference with the rate of wages paid. 
[t is also very difficult to decide whether the amount of the fine or deduction is “ fair and 
reasonable, having regard to all the circumstances of the case.” The circumstances are so 
varied, and there is often so much to be said on both sides, that an Inspector has to be on 
his guard lest his sympathy with the worker should make him unjust or unfair to the 
employer. The Truck Act of 1896 is now in fair working order, and the results justify 
the measure. To my mind, one of its greatest benefits has been that it has caused a large 
number of employers to abolish fines, rather than be at the trouble of specifying them in a 
notice, or making them the subject of a contract with each worker. 





Mr. Jones (Plymouth).—Wholesale clothiers in this district are, in my humble opinion, not 
consulting their own interest when they deduct from wages trifling sums for materials, which 
are seldom exacted in other trades. 


Mr. Hoare (Norwich).—\ have again had cases under the Truck Acts for want of form, and 
for excessive deductions. Hands were engaged weaving silk of different qualities. Off some 
qualities they deducted 124 per cent. ; off others, 25 per cent.; in each case they provided 
tools, light, a room, and prepared the work. About 6 or 7 per cent. was a fair deduction. In 
one case, the weaver, because she answered the Inspector’s questions, was discharged. 


Mr. Seal (East London).—No prosecutions have been taken during the past year, as no 
serious infringements have been brought to my notice. Isolated instances of apparently 
unintentional non-compliance have been discovered, but when instructions have been given 
they have been readily remedied ; occupiers generally expressing a readiness to carry out the 
conditions of the Truck Acts. 


There has been, however, one case of a somewhat interesting’ character, which was, after a 
conference | had with a member of the firm, ultimately satisfactorily settled. The firm in 
question, employing a large number of hands, had for some time pasi paid their employees by 
means of a paper cheque, which would, according to its printed terms, be cashed on the 
premises, but which I found on enquiry was seldom, or ever, resorted to. These cheques were 
accepted by tradesmen in the adjoining town, and change given without fee or deduction in 
respect of goods purchased. But in some instances the cashing of these cheques involved the 
worker in an unnecessary, though voluntary, expense ;.the younger employees resorting to the 
sweet and pastry shops, and the older ones to the beerhouse (as stated by workers) ; so that 
independently of not being paid in the current coin of the realm, they were thus, in some 
instances, subject to an indirect reduction of wages actually earned. 


The origin of these cheques was, according to the statement made to me by a member of the 


firm, really to enable the workers to know exactly the amount of money they were entitled to, 
and so do away with any possible disputes or mistakes in payment, and also to enable the 
recipients to leave work (as they frequently do at all hours on Saturdays), instead of waiting 
for a set time of payment. In view, however, of my representations, the firm, though still 
retaining the use of these cheques, make it a condition that they must be cashed on the 
premises by the worker before leaving, so that it becomes now a mere ticket showing the 
recipient the amount of wages he is entitled to, and he leaves the works paid in the current 
coin of the realm. 


Complaints.—The number of written complaints of infringement of the Factory 
and Workshops Acts received by H.M. Superintending Inspector at the Home Office 
in 1899 was 503, as against 548 in 1898. These were copied on to the prescribed 
complaint form, and, minus the name and address of the complainant, were forwarded to 
the District Inspectors for investigation and report, the forms with the reports attached 
being returned to the Superintending Inspector. These figures do not include the still 
larger number of complaints sent direct to the Inspectors and dealt with and reported 
upon by them in addition. The class of works mostly complained of were laundries, the 
persons complaining being often unaware that the regulations in laundries are not so 
strict as in factories. 


Prosecutions.—The number of prosecution reports containing recommendations of 
proceedings against firms received by H.M. Superintending Insvector from the District 
Inspectors of the Southern Division was 350 in 1899, as against 433 in 1898. The 
number of cases to be considered was of course much larger, as often two or three or more 
cases are recommended against one firm. 


Mr. Hoare (Norwich).—\ have had fewer prosecutions than last year, and there has been 


nothing special to remark about them, save that av some Petty Sessions it is quite a toss up — 


whether you get a conviction or not; for instance, a Lowestoft Bench refused to conyict a man — 
for employing a child, who was to his—the employer’ s—knowledge under 11 years of age, making 
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fish boxes, because schools were closed, measles being prevalent. In another case at Cambridge, 
the J ustices refused to convict the master because they considered he had used due diligence, 
and his workmen had not; the master had not summoned his man, and I was of a contrary 
opinion. 


Captain Bevan (Southampton).—A bad accident happened to a boy in a sawmill near 
Southampton. He was employed picking up wood near a circular saw ; some other boys threw 
pieces of wood at him; he fell on to the unguarded circular saw, lost his left arm and part of 
his chin. I took a case against the firm, and got a conviction—full penalty for not fencing; 
the saws were fenced after the accident, but the Magistrates would not fine under Section 82, Act 
1878, as they were afraid they might prejudice the boy’s claim in another court; the boy had 
made no claim at the time of the hearing, but did so later on in the County Court, and lost it, 
the County Court Judge holding that the boy had no right by the evidence of the men employed 
to go near the saw-bench ; the boy had sworn he was ordered to do so; the boy appealed and 
lost his case again, the Lords Justices considering that the boy had no right to be in the saw- 
mills, being employed in another part of the factory, having been ordered out of the sawmills, 
he was therefore a trespasser in the sawmill. The consequence of this.is the firm have been 
fined £10 for not fencing; the boy has lost his left arm and part of chin, and has not only 
not received the amount of penalty, as it was inflicted under Section V., Act of 1878, but has 
been put to great expense, without avail, to obtain compensation. 


Mr. Seal (Hast London).—¥orty-nine cases have been taken and substantial penalties been 
inflicted in nearly all of them, one only being dismissed and the other withdrawn owing to the 
untruthfulness of a Jewish girl witness respecting her age. The case which was dismissed 

arose as follows:—I received a written signed complaint of work being carried on at a Jew 
tailor’s workshop until very late, sometimes until midnight. Accordingly, in conjunction with 
Mr. Evans, one of my assistants (whose ability and help in these cases I desire to recognise), | 
* visited the premises, obtained entry about 10.30 p.m. after experiencing some difficulties, but 
found men only at work, occupier denying that anyone else was on the premises. After a 
diligent search a woman in working attire was discovered hiding in the workshop w.e., 
immediately outside the workshop, and though not actually found at work she admitted being 
there for the purpose of employment. The case was eventually heard, but the Magistrate held 
that as the witness denied having been employed after 8 p.m., though admittedly on the 
premises for purpose of employment, she was not found “within the close or curtilage or 
precincts of premises in which any manual labour was exercised by way of trade or for 
purposes of gain,” and accordingly dismissed the case. 


Mr. Harston (Peripatetic).—The following is a newspaper report of a case of some importance 
heard at Dover in December 1899 :— 


Messrs. William Henry Crundall & Co. were summoned for neglecting to securely fence dangerous 
machinery, viz., circular saws. 


Mr. Talbot prosecuted for the Treasury, and said he was very glad to think that they were saved from the 
trouble of a very long hearing by the action of the defendants, but it was his duty shortly to explain why the 
proceedings were taken, and to point out that the Home Office had no alternative in the matter. He mentioned 
that the proceedings were taken under Section 5 of the Factories and Workshops Act, 1878, as amended by the 
Acts of 1891 and 1895, and called attention to the alterations which had taken place in the legislation. Under 
the law, as it at present stood, there was an absolutely legal obligation upon the occupier ot every factory to 
fence all dangerous parts of machinery. The whole question was whether the machinery in question was 
dangerous. The defendants—he gave them credit for acting in a bond fide way—had considered the matter, 
and they thought the law was mistaken, and the particular machinery they used was better without being 
fenced. They saw, as a matter of law, that it was impossible for them to contend that they were not obliged 
to fence the machinery in question, which he ought to mention consisted of circular saws for cutting wood, 
which revolved at a very rapid rate, and was undoubtedly dangerous and liable to cause accidents. They 
therefore, if he understood their position, did not propose to contest the necessity for a conviction in the case. 
They admitted that they had broken the law, although they contended that the law should be altered, and had 
addressed the following letter to the Chief Inspector of Factories :— 


DEAR SIR,— 
A summons has been served upon us, on the information of one of the Inspectors of Factories, for not 
fencing the circular saws in our mill, also a second summons for not maintaining the fencing. 


We have consistently opposed the provision of fencing for circular saws, because both from our own 
experience and from that of a large number of other firms in the timber trade, we believe that such a provision 
not only fails to serve as a safeguard, but is actually itself a source of danger to those engaged ina mill. We 
have been engaged in the timber trade for nearly forty years, and have had no accident with the saws, and our 
-own men are wholly of opinion that the provision of such fencing as your Inspector suggested to us could not 
fail to be a source of danger to them and not a protection. 


In view of this, we have felt it our duty, both to ourselves and our employees, to refrain from making a 
provision which we believe would but create a risk of accident where for forty years none has hitherto 
occurred. Your Inspector, however, has taken steps to force this risk upon us, and we can now only put on 
record our protest against a requirement which we believe to create the very danger which it is intended to 
avert. Your Department can no doubt force it upon us, and, therefore, having done what we feel to be our 
duty to those in our employ, we must conform to the order if it is made. 


We shall, therefore, take no steps to oppose the application to the magistrates, and shall hold ourselves 
absolved should our fears as to the requirement unhappily prove but too well grounded. 


Yours faithfully, 


WILLIAM CRUNDALL. 


We have no wish to put the Department to the trouble of formal evidence, and with this view, if you think 
well to direct the withdrawal of the summonses, we hereby undertake to fence the saws. 


W.C. & Co, 
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Mr. Talbot added that Messrs. Crundall & Co. thought the law, as applied to this particular machinery, was 
a mistaken law, but they did not feel in a position to dispute their legal liability. The Home Office had no 
alternative in the matter and were bound to enforce the law. hey were prepared, with a large body of 
evidence, to support the prosecution. In the view of the Home Office, it was far from being the case that 
the protection suggested was either unnecessary or inconvenient. Shey were of opinion that it was very 
necessary, and that it could be done without any of the consequences which Messrs. Crundall & Co, anticipated. 
All he had to do was to prove the fact that the machinery was dangerous, and that it was not fenced. He 
might just say, in justification of their action, and to show that they were obliged to come there, that they 
had repeatedly called the attention of the firm to this matter. The Inspector had, on more than one occasion, 
visited the factory, and called the attention of those there to the unfenced condition of the saws. 


He asked for only a nominal penalty and the payment of the costs, which came to about £50. 


The Clerk, having consulted the magistrates, said the Bench were of opinion that the case was not so much 
one for imposing a penalty, as insisting on compliance with the Act. 


Mr. Talbot : I claim that I have proved that an offence has been committed. The amount of the penalty 
is another matter. 


The magistrates retired to consider the case, and, on returning into Court, the Chairman said : The decision 
of the Bench is to order that the circular saws in the factory be securely fenced within one month from this 
day, the defendants to pay £20 costs, including Court fees. (Addressing Mr. Talbot) : I am very pleased that 
you have stated that Sir William has not taken the course he has pursued from any desire to do anything 
unlawful, but rather from a feeling that the mills are more safe without the fencing than with it. 


Mr. Talbot : I am quite sure of that. 


Industrial changes and developments.—The year 1899 will be memorable 
for great activity in nearly all industrial departments, plenty of work for all willing to do 
it, and wages on the upward grade. The Metropolis and the Southern Counties of 
England have shared in the general prosperity, though perhaps not to such a great extent 
as the metal trades of the Midlands and the North. If some of the congested manufactures 
of London could be moved to the sleepy country towns and villages of the South of 
England, much good would result to everybody concerned, except perhaps to the owners 
of the vacated factories and workshops in London ; and Mr. Maitland’s remarks on the 
Bristol] Tramways show how this could be done. 


Mr. Pendock’s report on the working of an Employer’s Insurance Indemnity Fund at 


Kettering are of service as showing how the Workman’s Compensation Act can be carried 


out without the intervention of Insurance Companies, and at a very small cost. 


Mr. Jones (Plymouth).—Trade, ou the whole, during the year 1899 has been in a healthy 
condition, and few complaints have reached my ears on my rounds of inspection. Building 
has been brisk at Plymouth, Devonport, and Newquay, but very dull and depressed at Torquay. 
Paper making, which is an important industry in the two counties of Devon and Cornwall, has 


been exceptionally good, and several firms, taking advantage of increased profits, have spent — 


large sums in new and improved plant. Steam dairies have increased very largely, and those 
well managed, and in good pasture country, are doing well; whilst others have had a short 
and disastrous career. There is a marked tendency to close small grist mills, as tenants find 
they cannot compete with the large modern flour roller mills. Brewing is now carried on 
almost exclusively by large firms, who swallow up the minor concerns. The result of the 
closing of these smaller factories has made a substantial improvement in the comfort and 
surroundings of the workpeople. 


The return of hundreds of miners from the Transvaal has to a great extent neutralised the 
increase of wages given to the tin streamers. Tin having gone up to an abnormal price, work 
became plentiful and labour scarce. Bigger wages were paid, but I fear a drop has again 
taken place, owing to the unexpected importation of these hundreds of men, thrown out of 
work by the breaking out of war. 


New steam-laundry companies seem to vie with each other as to who can build the most 
imposing edifice, filled with machinery and plant of the most recent date. Several in my 


district, opened during the last three years, are models ; leaving nothing to be desired, either as — 


regards outside appearance, light, sanitation, or adaptability for business. 


The Royal Dockyards have been exceptionally busy, owing to the war. Many new hands 


have been taken on, and much overtime made in various departments. A great impetus has— 


been given to the labour market owing to the enormous dockyard extension at Keyham. 


Many of the large collar and cuff manufacturers in North Devon have recently doubled 
their production, and this trade has now become one of the most important in the Western 
district. lt has the great advantage of affording employment for hundreds of women and 
girls, who otherwise would have to leave their homes. The immense output of collars and 
cuffs from a district entirely new to the trade goes to prove how much more money is spent 
and attention paid by the working classes to dress and appearance. 


Manufacturers of mining drills, engines, and machinery, have been well employed, for 
although the Transvaal disturbance has for the time stopped business in that part of the world, 
other markets have opened out in a most unexpected way. 
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Mr. Hoare (Norwich).—During the year 1899 the entire manufacturing industries in the 
Kastern counties have been in a prosperous condition, possibly the increased cost of the raw 
material in the metal trades may have left a narrower margin of profit to some of the users of 
such metals, but they have shown no signs of grumbling. 


The boot trade of Norwich has had its ups and downs, and the workers have not been fully 
occupied. 


There are many trades carried on in Kast Anglia. The timber trade in Lynn and Yarmouth, 
the silk crape trade of Norwich, Yarmouth and Halstead; the malting of barley in many 
places ; the cocoanut fibre and maiting trades of Suffolk ; the wholesale clothing trades in all 
parts. The chocolate making of Norwich is vastly increasing, and a splendid new factory is 
being built for the purpose, with all modern improvements. Jam making is carried on in 
Cambridgeshire, and mustard and starch in Norwich is increasing. The factory of Messrs. 
Colman, Ltd., is a perfect hive of industries. The boot and shoe trade is extensive in a 
particular class of work. The agricultural and horticultural implement trades of Suffolk are 
very extensive, and the “ Boby” grain cleaners are now well known all over the world. There 
are extensive works for the making of explosives; and the fur-pulling of Brandon is of very 
long standing. Brickmaking is largely carried on in all four counties, 


The fishing industry during the herring season, both at Yarmouth and Lowestoft, was most 
prosperous—far in advance of other years—and, in Lowestoft, representation has been made to 
the local authority that quay accommodation is wholly inadequate. 


Mr. Maitland (Bristol)—Most branches of trade have been brisk in this district in 
1899. 


The boot and shoe trade, however, one of the largest in Bristol and neighbeurhood, has 
been slack. 


We have several large tobacco manufacturing firms, and their business, judging by the 
extension of buildings, and by the additional numbers of hands employed, must recently have 
largely increased. 


Another trade, which is also continually growing, is the manufacture of confectionery, 
including chocolate, on an extensive scale. 


The lithographing, letter-press, and cardboard box making trades have also greatly 
increased. 


Bristol was, at one time, a great centre for sugar, and there were numerous sugar refineries. 
When the sugar trade began to decline, and the refineries to close, it was naturally anticipated 
that the decrease of occupation would be a serious loss to the town. 


These anticipations have not, however, been realised; and from such rough calculations as 
I have been able to make, it would appear that, on the contrary, the actual number of persons 
at present employed in the manufacture of confectionery, as compared with those formerly 
employed in the sugar trade, is as five to one. There appears to have been about 800 people 
employed in the sugar refineries, while there are now about 4,455 employed in confectionery 
making. 


A gentleman, well informed in such matters, has favoured me with the following 
remarks :— 


“‘T have no actual figures available for reference, but I should say the sugar refining trade 
was at its zenith in Bristol in 1867-70. ‘ Probably, at that time, some 800 men were 
employed in the refineries; but trade was flourishing, and they were notoriously over- 
manned ; and I have no hesitation in saying that, at the present day, the same amount of 
work could be done by half that number of men. 


“JT believe the actual weight of sugar distributed by Bristol dealers, and in Bristol con- 
fectionery factories, much exceeds the largest importations of the years above mentioned, 
and there is not a shadow of doubt that far more hands are now employed in the trade than 
at that date. 


“ Bristol would never be a large refining port again, in my opinion, but it isa mistake to 
imagine her sugar trade is decreasing.” 


Owing to the enterprise of the Bristol Tramway Company, in extending their electric system 
of lines into the suburbs, a revolution is being rapidly effected in the domestic life of work- 
people. 


Several firms, such as manufacturers of tobacco, clothing, corsets, rope, &c., have already 
built fine, modern factories on the outskirts of the town ; and round these factories have 
sprung up rows of neat cottages, in some cases, built and owned by the factory proprietors, 
who rent them to their workpeople. 


Here the people live in pure air, instead of being cooped up in the narrow streets of the 
city ; and yet, thanks to the tramways, they have the advantages of city life so far as regards 
shops, &c. 


Sugars 


Suburban 
factories. 
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Workers employed in the city have also the corresponding advantage of being able to sleep, 
and spend their spare days in the purer air of the suburbs. 


Altogether few modern inventions have, it seems to me, conferred greater benefits on the 
workpeople than have electric tramways. In Bristol, for one penny, both working men and 
women are carried distances of four miles and over, the Company, at certain hours, running for 
their convenience five or six times the number of carriages they are required to do under their 
Act of Parliament. 


If throughout the country, and especially in and around large cities, electrical tramways. 
receive the encouragement they deserve, they may become an important factor in the solution 
of the overcrowding problem. 


Captain Bevan (Southampton).—In this district, as it now is, the largest industry is the 
manufacture of corsets at Portsmouth—several thousand women being employed; a few 
silk mills in Dorset, Hants, and Wilts; a considerable output of sheets and twine at flax mills 
in Dorset, mostly at Bridport and Hants; shirt-collars in Hants; some half-dozen paper-mills, 
the most important of which is at Laverstoke, Hants, where the Bank of England note-paper 
is made, and paper for postal orders, &c. At Alton is made the finest paper for books. 


At Wilton, Wilts, the best Axminster carpets are made. It was feared last year that this 
industry would have been given up, which would have been disastrous to the place ; however, 
it is still being carried on, and at Southampton also by the same firm. Felt for pianoforte keys 
is also made at Wilton. 


Gunpowder is manufactured in the New Forest, and agricultural implements in large 
quantities by firms at Andover and Basingstoke. ; 


Mr. Pendock (Bristol).—In connection with the operation of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, and the heavy premiums charged by many of the public insurance companies, it may be 
interesting and instructive to remark upon the experience of the principal employers in 
Kettering. 


Kettering is one of the most rising and thriving little towns in the Southern Division, and 
is known far beyond the confines of Northamptonshire as a centre of the boot trade, and also. 
for its go-ahead schemes of co-operation, industrial and otherwise. 


There are nearly one hundred factories in Kettering of all sorts and sizes, most of them in 
a flourishing condition, and the majority, of course, engaged in boot and shoe manufacture. 
Nearly all of them are as full of the most modern machinery and appliances as can con- 
veniently be placed within these walls. A good deal of this machinery consists of powerful — 
“cutting-out presses,” the dangers of which are very generally known and understood, and 
also numerous machines used in the formation, shaping, and finishing of boots, many of 
which are provided with sharp revolving cutters, &¢., which rotate at a high rate of speed. 
Consequently, not only has this machinery to be driven at a high velocity itself, but it 
becomes necessary that the engines and intermediate mechanism, shafting and pulleys, belting, 
&c., must rotate or move at a proportionately high speed in order that the finishing machines 
and their attendant fans shall be driven fast enough. Many of these factories also generate 
their own electricity for lighting purposes. 


Having these general conditions in view, I have been frequently struck by the singular. 
immunity from serious accidents which Kettering seems to enjoy; and when on various 
occasions I have been temporarily in charge of that district, I have endeavoured to investigate 
the causes which should—in some measure at least—account for this immunity. 


To begin with, the employers of Kettering are sufficiently wide-awake as a rule to under- 
stand that it is better to prevent an accident than pay for it. Generally speaking, they make 
it their first care that every element of danger shall as far as possible, be eliminated from 
their works, with a due regard to both the letter and the spirit of the Factory Acts. 


Their machinery and plant is intelligently laid down in the first place, kept in thorough 
working order and repair, and in most cases the fencing is not only done, but well done. 


Then, too, the factories are mostly well arranged, well lighted, well organised, and well 
supervised ; the transmission of material from one department to another being done on a 
system that ensures a minimum of confusion and a maximum of dispatch. 


Knowing all this, the Kettering manufacturers became alarmed when the Compensation Act 
came in force, and the heavy rates proposed by Insurance Companies also became known ; 


and as a result the most important firms among them decided to form a company amonest 
themselves. 


Thus originated the Kettering Employer’s Indemnity Company, Limited. 


By the courtesy of their Board of Directors, and the obliging Secretary (Mr. W. Chas. Cattell), 
I have been placed in possession of statistics and particulars which I have condensed into the 
appended table, and which enables you to form some general idea as to the fairness and the 


smallness of the demands which have been made upon the Company during the time that it 
has been in existence. 
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Table of Accidents dealt with by the Kettering Employers Indemnity Co., 
Ltd., during a period of 18 Months, from July ist 1898, to December 
31st 1899. 
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The number of factories comprised in the Association is 39, and these between them employ 
an aggregate of 4,750 persons, an average of about 122 hands each. 


In the 18 months ended December 31st 1899, only 47 accidents (from all causes) were reported 
to and dealt with by the Company. 


The Secretary informs me that all cases of accident are reported to the Company, whether cases 
for ultimate compensation or not. So that, practically, we can say that only these 47 persons 
were injured out of the 4,750 employed ; just about one per cent. for 18 months. The average 
for all factories in the kingdom in 1898 was about 15 per cent. per annum, or say 2°25 for 
18 months. The number of accidents that I have just quoted, therefore is, roughly speaking, 
less than half what might have been expected. And as they are few in number, so also are 
they slight in character. 


There were no fatal accidents during the period named, and I believe it is a fact that none 
have occurred in Kettering for over 10 years. 


There was no loss of sight. 
There were no cases of permanent total disablement. 
There were no accidents caused by engines, shafting, pulleys, or belting. 


Apparently, the most serious cases out of the 47 were four cases in which amputation 
resulted, but even these did not involve a greater loss than three fingers and onethumb. These 
injuries, doubtless, are sufficiently severe in themselves, but it is none the less remarkable that 
out of nearly 5,000 persons working for 18 consecutive months, only four should have lost a 
finger or thumb. 


Nor were these accidents of a nature to cause much interruption with the injured person’s 
work. It appears that 23 out of the 47 were absent for less than a fortnight, the period during 
which compensation is not made compulsory by the Act. The longest period of absence was 
eight weeks, and that only occurred in three cases. Altogether, there were only 20 cases out 
of 47 in which the Company were called upon to, and did, pay compensation ; slightly more- 
than one case a month. The various periods of absence from work for these 20 cases total up- 
to 96 weeks in 18 months, equivalent to 64 in a year. 


If a pound a week were paid as compensation in every case, and this would be an extremely 
generous figure in many cases, the total amount then paid, 64/., would cost each employer on 
the average about 33s. per annum, or about un average of 34d. a head on the numbers. 
employed. 


In addition to this, of course, must be mentioned the expenses of forming the Company, — 
working, and management expenses, &c. But after meeting all charges, I believe the employers | 
have every reason to congratulate themselves on the economy they have effected by co--_ 


operation, instead of placing themselves in the hands of highly capitalised and expensively 
worked insurance companies. 


In addition to legal compensation, the Company pays the doctor’s fee in all cases, and every 


person injured is taken back to the same work and rate of wages as before the accident. 


Not the least advantage of the system arises from the fact that every claimant is personally 
known to at least one member of the Company (his own employer), so that any case especially 
deserving, or the contrary, can be dealt with on its merits with a full knowledge of the circum- 
stances obtained at first hand. 


So that besides benefitting themselves financially, the associated employers can afford to deal 
generously with their employees and claimants, and when so inclined they are not bound by 


the hard and fast rules of unsympathetic corporations, but have the satisfaction of knowing 


that the matter is entirely in their own hands—a thing that could not be said if they were 
insured with many of the public companies. 


The result of this amicable way of dealing with these injured workpeople has in all senses 


been successful, and it is noteworthy that in no single case was there a resort to arbitration or — 


litigation, a fact that alone says volumes in support of the system adopted. 


I am writing this of Kettering because the subject there came most prominently before my — 
notice. There may be other systems in other towns equally good, equally flourishing, and — 


equally deserving of notice, but as they have not come directly within my view, I am unable 
to discuss them. 


In conclusion, I have to acknowledge, with many thanks, the receipt of photographs 
and drawings as follows :—From Mr. Crabtree, micro-photographs of dust, and a valuable 


series of 15 photographs of safety appliances used in factories, casings for stoves in 


laundries, and means of escape from fire ; from Mr. Arbuckle, photographs showing the 
effects of the breaking of a hydro-extractor, and of an accident at a litho-printing machine ; 
from Mr. Pendock, a sketch of a fatal crane accident ; from Mr. Butler, drawings of a 
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crane accident, and of an ironing machine guard ; and from Mr. Bremner- Davis, a sketch 
of a guard for tops of doorways or of cross beams in hoist wells ; and to express my regret 
that use cannot be made of them in this report. I am glad to know that arrangements 
are being made to have these and other photographs and drawings re-produced, and 
circulated amongst the members of the staff. It is very desirable that the excellent 
work embodied in these photographs and drawings should not be buried in pigeon 
holes, and that all the Inspectors should reap the benefit of the well directed zeal of their 
colleagues. 


[ have, &c. 


WM. DAWKINS CRAMP, 


H.M. Superintending Inspector of Factories. 
HM. Chief Inspector of Factories. 
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MIDLAND DIVISION. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDING INSPECTOR. 





March 30th, 1900. 
SIR, 


I have the honour to present to you the following Report, which includes full 
extracts from the reports of H.M. Inspectors for the Midland Division. 


A considerable amount of interesting matter has been placed’ at my disposal, and 1 
can only express regret that the exigencies of space prevent the use of all the details ana 
opinions forwarded. 


Having so recently been appointed to charge of the division, the whole of which is 
new to me, I am only prepared to collate the views and remarks of my colleagues on 
certain specified subjects at present, slightly prefacing each as it arises. 


These are distributed in the order of the tabulated returns forwarded by H.M. Inspectors, 
and general subjects are treated at the end. 





The order is as follows : 
Special Rules ; 
Dangerous Trades and cognate subjects ; 
Overtime ; 
Separate Departments ; 
Fire ; 
Accidents, and means of prevention ; 
Penal Compensation ; 
Dress 
General Remarks. 


Special Rules.—It will be noted that, while a general observance of the spirit of 
these regulations is obtainable, a strict adherence to the letter is wanting in many cases. 
Petty and unnecessary cavillings at the interpretation of terms are apt to arise in iliberal 
minds and delay proper adaptation of prescribed metheds to existing needs. This is 
markedly the case in regard to the provision of washing conveniences. 


Indifference as to the adoption of precautionary measures on the part of workpeople is 
often noticeable and much hampers the benefit of legislative interference on their behalf. 


Mr. Knyvett (H.M. District Inspector, Birmingham) writes :— 


Our pre-eminently dangerous trade here is, or was, that of iron enamelling, but I am glad to 
believe that its danger has departed. 


Considerable improvement has been made in the arrangements as to ventilation, &c., of the 
only important india-rubber works in the district. 


I am inclined to think that the Brass Rules, in the drafting of which I had the honour to have 
a large share, have been of real benefit in the way of improving the build of casting shops. 
Formerly they were badly shaped, and, in the economy of space, were often placed under the 
dressing or finishing shops, which is now never done. 


I regret, as I always regretted, that the rule as to the provision of washing arrangements is 
not more stringent, but by degrees we are getting “the water” to “the horse” even if we can’t 
yet make it serviceable to him, 


The provision of washing arrangements for persons connected with lead work in its various 
forms is, I think, in a satisfactory condition. The absence of accidents points to a similar 
observance of the rules respecting the making of aerated waters. 
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Mr. Lewis (H.M. District Inspector, South Wales) refers to white lead, lead smelting 
‘works, &c. :— i 


The Special Rules applicable to these processes are fairly well observed by the employers ; 
the equipments, certainly, might be better, and the supervision closer and firmer, in some of the 
factories concerned, The greater trouble, however, still lies with the operatives, who, from 
various causes, continue to disregard the spirit of the special measures provided for their 
protection. When delinquents are caught red-handed by H.M. Inspector (which is not 
easy of accomplishment), their prosecution should of course ensue ; but, in some cases taken 
into Court, the plea of the defence that these Special Rules are irksome ig too readily accepted 
especially if the defendant happens to be one of the weaker sex. 


Mr. Sedgwick (Leicester) contributes the following details in a case of non-observance :— 


In Derby a firm of white lead manufacturers were prosecuted for failing to report cases of 
lead poisoning which occurred at their works to the Inspector. A medical practitioner was 
prosecuted at the same time for failing to notify cases of lead poisoning coming under ‘his 
notice in the course of his duties as the appointed surgeon. Convictions were obtained in 
these cases. 


A further prosecution of the same firm under the Special Rules for red and orange lead 
works, for failing to observe the second and third paragraphs of such rules, also resulted in 
conviction. 


Mr. Walmsley (H1.M. District Inspector, Stoke-on-Trent) refers specially to the Pottery Larthenware 
Rules, dealing first with the manufacturing processes as follows :— RA 


I do not think that the full benefit of the Special Rules of May and October 1898 will be 
felt for some time to come, but with the introduction of the medical examination there has 
been undoubtedly a considerable improvement in the appearance of those workers who have 
to undergo such examination. 


On this point the Certifying Factory Surgeons will, no doubt, have assured you of the 
_ improvement, but from my own observation one cannot but be pleased with the brighter and 
more cleanly appearance of the workers in the lead processes. 


Since the Special Rules of May 1898 were framed the process of enamel colour blowing has Enamel colour 
grown very rapidly. The colour used is exactly the same as that for groundlaying, only in the owing. 
new process the colour is mixed with turpentine or other liquid medium and blown under 
high pressure through an aerograph. 


The spray of colour is extremely fine, and without fans would cause lead poisoning. 


There has been no difficulty, however, in getting the employers to introduce fans for this 
process ; the workers also have been provided with overalls, and, I believe, are also examined 
by the surgeon as to their fitness to work in a lead process. 


This process should be added to the list in Special Rules 1 and 6. 


After the arbitration in 1898, which resulted in the issue to the arbitrating firms of the rules China 
dated October, a number of firms put in arrangements which they considered would effectually scouring. 
remove the dust. These arrangements consisted mostly of a hood with a pipe running through 
to the top of the building, or with the hood connected to the hovel of one of the ovens. You 
were good enough to send to this district Mr. Osborn to advise with me and test these 
methods. None of them, however, proved efficient, and the employers were soon persuaded 
that their plan was inefficient, and that a fan was the only effectual way of removing 
the dust. Whilst some of the manufacturers were very slow in getting the fan fixed, which 

' was partly owing to the orders for the equipment having been placed in the hands of one firm, 
and in consequence of which I had to prosecute several of them, it has also been a pleasure to 
see the promptitude with which other firms had the fans installed. Some of the china scourers 
at first objected to the fans, but now I think almost all of them admit that they are considerably 


better in health since their introduction. 


There are, however, one or two of the older scourers who speak in very strong terms against 
the fans. The cost of the equipment of china scouring arrangements appear to me to have been 
very excessive. 

In all cases of china scouring in this district fans have been installed, and at the time of my 
visits have been in use, with such exception as in a recent case where the rope had broken, 
and was about to be repaired. 

This is a process which was mostly carried on in china factories, and the method is to put Colour 
a print on the glazed ware, take off the transfer paper without wetting it, and then apply an @usting. 
enamel colour, which is a fine powder. The effect of this is to give a richer tone to the print 
after firing. As this colour dusting is done at irregular intervals, some of the firms did not 
consider themselves warranted in putting down a fan for this process, and many have been 
successful in making the printers’ transfer answer the purpose, dispensing entirely with the 
dusting. 

In this process the arbitrating firms were allowed to adopt other efficient means for the Grownd- 
removal of dust, but only in two or three cases were such means accepted as effectual. In Jaying. 
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Longton, particularly, where groundlaying in the china factories is not very extensive, fans 
have been put in which are turned by hand, and these on testing have always proved 
satisfactory. 


In two cases recently I found the fans working badly, but this was due to the ropes 
becoming slack, which is quickly remedied. 


In many of the earthenware factories the ware, after being dipped and dried, is cleaned by 
women, /.¢., the edges of the various pieces are scraped, mostly with a knife, to remove surplus 
glaze; and the feet of cups, bowls, &c., are also scraped. As required by Special Rule, this 
work is done over a water trough, and by this means very little glaze is scattered about the 
room. In such factories, the ware is ready for the glost placers to place in the saggars without 
further rubbing, and very little dust is created. 


Another arrangement to which I desire to call particular attention, is that where the glost 
placers have to practically clean the ware. In such factories the ware, after being dipped and 
dried, is taken by a woman who trims the edge, say of basins, where the glaze is too thickly 
coated, and there her work ends ; the glost placers then take the pieces of ware, rub the bottoms 
of the cups and bowls together, and then rub the feet of such articles either on a piece of 
flannel fastened on a board, or on a piece of flannel fastened in front of them likea bib. In 
either case dast is created, which must be partly inhaled by the men. I have spoken to many 
of these men, and they all disapprove of the method. To obviate this would necessitate the 
ware cleaning being done by one person—and this would probably bring in a woman as ware 
cleaner, which is not a thing to be desired, unless, instead of much of the ware being scraped 
and dust made, the feet of the cups, &c., were sponged, or rubbed with a stiff brush. This 
particular practice is being followed in several works, and the managers tell me there is no 
practical objection to it. 


I hope this change in the method of ware cleaning may be adopted in the potteries generally ; 
it is cleanly and effective, and the glost placers who have previously rubbed the ware would 
be pleased with the change. 


In the ware cleaning of china, a man is nearly always employed, and at several factories a — 
fan has been fixed to take away the dust, which seems lighter than that caused in the cleaning 
of glaze on earthenware. I should very much like to see fans used throughout for ware 
cleaning—where it is done dry. 


During the last year several dippers have called my attention to the unnecessary risk of lead — 
poisoning which they run through the ware cleaning being done in the same room as that in ~ 
which they are employed, and I fully agree with them. 


Recently the firm of Geo. Jones & Son, earthenware and china manufacturers, Stoke- — 
on-Trent, in rebuilding a large portion of their china department, have adopted the — 
excellent plan of having the dipper in a room entirely separate from the ware drying © 
room. The ware cleaning also is in a room apart from the dipper or the drying room, 
and the ware cleaner has also the advantage of a fan for removing the dust which is made — 
by the process. 


After the success of Mintons, Limited, Stoke-on-Trent, in producing a leadless glaze, there 
have been experiments made by others to achieve the same object. Messrs. Copeland have © 
produced a service of many pieces for the Duke of Sutherland. In appearance the glaze was — 
equal to the usual glaze. Other manufacturers have, however, been far from successful, and 
their results will deter them from making further experiments. 


The enclosed photograph of the china scouring shop at Messrs. Wileman & Co.’s factory, 1 
Fenton, shows an exceedingly effective arrangement of fans at work. I may add that the fans 
have been at work for a good number of years. P 

7 











Rule 1. Persons under 15 not to be employed in certain processes.—The raising of the age 
at which young persons might be employed in what we term the “lead processes,” created 
considerable difficulty in the dipping-houses. The dippers had been accustomed to have boys 
of 13 and 14, and in some cases half timers, to assist them, but at 15 the boys have already got 
into some other employment, and the dippers have had to fall back upon female labour, which — 
is much to be deplored. 


Rules 2, 3, and 11. Medical examination of young persons and women.—In all the 
factories in this district where women and young persons are engaged in the lead pro- 
cesses and china scouring, the monthly examination is made by the Certifying Surgeon. 
Inspection of the registers shows that there are occasional absentees from examination 
either through illness or other unavoidable cause, and others on account of the operative 
not being at work on the particular day during which the surgeon has arranged to attend. 
In the latter case, the employers do not appear to have been strict enough in insisting 
on the workpeople presenting themselves for examination at the proper time, and I regret 
the necessity of having had to caution in a number of cases. The workers will soon, 
I hope, realize the importance of complying with the rules, and then this trouble will be 
done away with. 
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Rule 4. Provision of overalls, &c., and places to keep them.—Ag a consequence of the Rules 
of 1894, requiring the employer to provide all female workers in lead processes with overalls 
and head coverings, there has been no trouble about this rule. In a few cases the boys have 
provided their own overalls as previously, but this has been remedied when the firm’s 
patie a been directed to it, and they have pleaded in defence that this point had been 
overlooked. 


With regard to the wearing of head coverings, there is much difficulty in keeping this part 
of the rule in force. It is almost a daily occurrence to have to caution the women; in some 
cases the plea of a sick headache is justifiable, and in such cases I have suggested the wearing 
of thin tissue paper caps. Another reason is that the caps are not very becoming, and this 
will account for their not wearing them. On many occasions I have found the caps thrown 
about the shops, which very naturally is annoying to the employers. 


The washing of the overalls, &¢., is, for the most part, done by the workers at their own 
homes. In a few cases the firms have them washed at a laundry, and the workers pay for 
them. About three or four firms pay for the cost of the washing. In no instance have I 
found any case where the weekly washing is omitted. 


Better provision for storing the overalls and clothing might be provided in some factories, 
but this matter is being gradvally improved. 


Rules 5 and 13. Meals prohibited in certain places; requirement as to accommodation.— 
These rules are now pretty well understood by the workers, and I only hear of occasional 
breaches, more particularly in respect to the eating of sweets, fruit, and cakes. 


Mess-rooms are far from general, although many firms have provided them, and some very 
good places can be found. In other places where not a single room could be found which 
could be spared for this purpose, | have had for the present to consent to part of a warehouse 
being used. 


Rule 6. Hxhaustion of dust in certain processes.—This is the most important rule, in my 
opinion, and it is a source of satisfaction that there has been such full compliance with the 
requirement to provide fans. The installation of fans in all the factories where china scouring 
is carried on is the realization of the hope of all the Inspectors who have been in charge of 

this district. 


Towing of Harthenware.— Fans have been in use for this process for many years, and only 
in one instance have “ other effective means” been adopted which, after testing, have proved 
quite satisfactory. 


Groundlaying and colour dusting.—As the “ other means” for the removal of dust proved 
in so many cases to be inefficient, fans have been installed almost throughout the district ; 
whilst, in the factories where the “ other means” have been found to be fairly effective, these 
will be kept under observation anc test, and in case of any proving temporarily ineffective, the 
question of their being allowed to be used will be submitted to you. There are about 10. of 
these flue arrangements in use. 


Glaze-blowing.— Fans have been provided in all cases. 


Rule 7. Ventilation generally.—A considerable improvement has taken place in the 
ventilation of the drying stoves and workrooms, but much more remains to be done to bring 
some of the workrooms up to a good standard. This is partly owing to the way in which 
factories were built years ago, allowing little room for extension. 


Rule 8. Washing conveniences.—The fixing of a standard of lavatory accommodation has 
been of great use, and there has been very little objection by the manufacturers to provide 
the full number of basins. This rule is now complied with throughout the potteries, although 
in some cases the lavatories are not always as near the workers as is desirable. This is owing 
to the arrangement of the drains on some works. At one or two of the older works, drains 
have had to be specially made for the lavatories. 

The maintenance of the supplies of soap and brushes is always a vexed point. These 
articles are too often misappropriated, and as the lavatories are easy of access, there seems no 
way of checking this petty pilfering. The operatives say they cannot tell who take these 
articles. 


From the workers I learn that there is a better observance of the rule 15 than formerly. 
They now realise the importance of complying with this regulation. 


Rules 9 and 16. Sweeping, cleansing, and removal of dust.—These rules are, to the best of 
my knowledge, carried out in all the factories, as they have been in force so long. 


Rules 10 and‘17. Cleansing and use of dipping boards.—There has been a general com- 
pliance with the rule as to weekly cleansing of the boards used in dipping-house, dippers, 
drying room, and glost placing shops; but it has required much cautioning of the workers 
against using the uncleansed boards in other departments; this applies more particularly tc 
the printing shops. 


The list of prosecutions instituted during the past year for breaches of the Earthenware 
and China Special Rules is a long one, 15 firms out of about 410. I must add, however, that 
the breaches were not deliberate defiance, but rather neglect to tackle the new conditions. 
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The prosecutions under che Special Rules in 1899 were as follows :— 














No. Offence. Penalty. 
1 | Failure to provide fan for Groundlayer 590 ane oo a ano 10s. and costs. 
2 Do. sdb mee = Se5 nice 10s. do. 
3 Do. ats A és he Be 20s. do. ‘ 
4 Do. oe ae coe ane be 10s. do. 
5 | Failure to provide suitable lavatory accommodation... 3h 23 «| kOe: 
6 Do. 508 ae bes act aoe 60s. do. 
7 | Failure to provide fan for Groundlayers 2s8 sae eae ais nas 10s. do. 
8 | Failure to provide fan for China scourers ... Ay as Bs aoe | £5 do. 
9 | Failure to provide lavatory accommodation ... a: ax & ..- | 98. 6d. do. 
10 | Failure to provide fan for China scourers ... ae aa sch 3106 20s, do. 
11 Do. aes aes aos obit 506 40s. do. 
12 | Failure to provide suitable lavatory accommodation sist is és 40s. do. 
13 | Failure to provide fan for Groundlayers sks 3 Ae a oe 40s. do. 
14 | Failure to provide fan for China scourers ... aes oct 405 eee 40s. do. 
15 | Process of groundlaying being carried on without the use of fan... 558 20s. do, 








The above cases were heard before the North Staffordshire Potteries Stipendiary. 


Mr. Ashworth (H.M. District Inspector, Wolverhampton) deals with one trade :-— 


Mr. Jackson (H1.M. District inspector, Walsall) gives his experience as follows :— 


The mode of enamelling iron plates is so well known that it is superfluous to describe F 
the process, but I may state briefly that, whether the enamel is put on the plates in — 
the dry state by means of a powder, or whether it is put ou in a wet state and brushed off — 
afterwards when dry, dust is largely given off, this dust being loaded more or less with lead 
oxide, and a fan is required to prevent the girls from inhaling it. I have only three factories 
and one workshop in which this work is carried on; one is small and of little account, a few 
stoves being occasionally dusted with enamel. The other three are much larger, and — 
considerable attention has been paid to them during the past year. Dr. Legge has visited one 
of them, and Mr. Osborn all of them, and, in consequence of the latter’s visits, the a p 
arrangements were found to be very defective. In one of the factories the fan power was 
ample, but very unevenly distributed, as there are between 50 and 60 brushers employed, 
and the draught varies from 960 feet to 5 feet at brusher’s table. At the other factory 
one fan (a large one, and of ample capacity) is working, but on the surface of the table there 
is no movement of air, the escape of dust is absolutely dependent upon its fall by its own : 
weight into the fan chamber, there being no suction from the fan. All this, however, is being 
changed, and Mr. Osborn’s suggestions are being acted upon by the firms. Plans have bean 
received from the fan makers, and been submitted to and approved by Mr. Osborn, and it is 
expected in a week or two all will be right. 


; 

I have only had two cases of lead poisoning reported from these works during the past year, 
and the absence of lead poisoning is attributed to the examination by the medical practitioner ; 5 
he detects any cases of illness before there has been time for it to make progress, and he — 
prohibits the person from working; nor is she allowed to resume work until he issues a 
certificate that she is fit to do so. I see many of these girls are certified to be suffering from ~ 
anemia, headache, &c. ‘ 


An experiment is just being tried, which if successful will do away with female brushers — 
altogether : this is the use of a “sand blast machine.” 'The firm is very hopeful of success, — 
The machine has just been delivered at the works, and it is hoped to be in working order in © 
two or three weeks’ time. 


ee hed 


I am pleased to say that there is a very general desire shown on the part of occupiers to carry — 
out the Special Rules in force in their several works. The chief difficulty lies with the work- — 
people, who neglect to use—and not infrequently wilfully abuse—the provisions made for their 
health or safety. Several cautions have been given to workmen employed in aerated water — n 
works for neglecting to use the masks, &c., provided. ‘ 


A very liberal interpretation is put upon what a metal basin is under the Brass Casting” 
Special Rules. Although in some works very excellent washing accommodation has been 
provided, in most brass - foundries the only metal basin to be aan ds: is a bucket. 


. 
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Three cases of lead poisoning were reported from works under Special Rules, viz., one from 
a pottery and two from red lead works. 


The pottery case (lead) was in January, and no other cases have been reported since. The 
works where this occurred have since then adopted fritted glaze for all colours except one, and 
are trying experiments with that also. ‘This firm reported 10 cases last year. 


The two cases of lead poisoning in red lead works were both to women. Every precaution 
appears to be taken by this firm to prevent poisoning, the women being medically examined 
before they are started. They work only about three hours per day, having a fortnight “on” 
and a fortnight “ off.” 


Within the past two months female labour has been done away with, a mechanical elevator 
having been provided to convey the red lead from the trucks to the “screen.” It was not 
fairly at work at my last visit to these works, but it seemed to me that the mode of emptying 
the trucks into the conveyor was defective, as it allowed a good deal of lead dust to escape, and 
I pointed this out to the firm. 


Five accidents due to the bursting of aerated water bottles have been reported tome. Only 
one occurred when “filling”; in this case the man was wearing gauntlets, but he had removed 
the wire cage from the machine, so that he got the full force of the explosion, the glass cutting 
his wrist through the gauntlet. A piece of the same bottle struck a youth, a washer, some 
distance away, causing slight cut to his wrist also. 


The other three accidents al] happened to persons who were carrying boxes filled with full 
bottles ; none of them were serious. 


Mr. Hilditch (H.M. District Inspector, North Wales) remarks :— 


Special Rules are fairly well observed in the lead and chemical trades. I am sorry that in 
the case of aerated water works I cannot report so favourably. It is with the utmost difficulty 
the hands can be prevailed upon to make use of the appliances supplied for their safety. 


One man informed me that if the use of the face-guard was insisted on he would have to 
seek other employment, as he could noi sleep at night after its use. I have also had complaints 
from the workpeople that the use of face-guards injures the eyes. 


I have pointed out to these people that if they were subjected to the aimost constant effects 
of small particles of stone, sparks of hot iron, &c., such as stone breakers, hammermen, and 
workers employed in digging out the pitch pits in tar-distilling works have to endure, they 
would readily use the guards. 


The latter occupation has a most irritating effect on the skin, and very few men can stand 
the work. Veils made of a kind of crape are often worn for this. 


New packing arrangements have been erected during the year in the red lead department of 
the North Wales Lead Company’s works. The plant appears to work satisfactorily. In the 
works of Messrs. Walkers, Parker, & Co.,an improved packing plant for red lead, &c., was 
nearly completed last year, but the work was stopped, pending the trial of a plant being 
erected at their white lead works at Chester, the plans of which had been approved of by 
Mr. Osborn. 


There have been no serious cases of lead poisoning in either of the above works during the 
past year. - 


Mr. Wolfe (Junior Inspector, Birmingham) comments on observance among brass 
casters :— | 


Gradually we are getting to a thorough understanding with occupiers, as to what constitutes 
proper washing conveniences for the use of casters. The term “metal basin” is open to many 
different constructions, and the general reading is that of a bucket. Buckets, I think, should 
be invariably condemned. ‘They are too handy and too useful for other purposes to be devoted 
solely to washing purposes in a brass foundry, for unless a very sharp look out is kept, the 
bucket soon becomes a sand bucket, and is then but rarely returned to its former use. No 
doubt our aim should be metal basins fitted with escape pipes, and fixed under a tap. The 
whole should be under a shelter, because men will not come out of a warm casting shop to 
wash in the open under all conditions of weather. The casters as a rule do not look upon the 
Special Rules as got up for their own benefit. The general idea is that it is somewhat of an 
imposition to expect them to wash at the works. One caster candidly told me that he could 
vouch for the fact that, not one caster in a hundred washed before leaving work or before 
taking his meals. Another told me that his opinion of the Special Rules was expressed by the 
fact that he had never taken the trouble to read them. 


Dangerous trades, &c¢.—Much attention has lately been devoted to the risks 
attendant on employment in various trades and processes, and H.M. Inspectors have given 
much time to enquiry and recommendation thereon. Carelessness and inattention to 
cleanliness generally are responsible for many industrial ills, and both masters and work 
people should throw off the lethargy which seems occasionally to affect them on these 
points. Lead processes, whether subject to Special Rules or friendly admonitions only, 
still hold an unsatisfactory pre-eminence in our annals, and I should not be surprised to 
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learn that the use of that metal in its various forms claims as many victims pro ratdé in 
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the peaceful pursuit of industry, as when discharged in the form of Mauser or Lee-Metford 
bullets with the intention of destroying life during a protracted campaign. 


The extraordinary fact that cases of plumbism have been traced to the beer engine and 
cider press, show how far-reaching this insidious enemy may be! 


Other dangers have long lurked in unsuspected places, and are gradually being brought 
to light by the energy which has directed the enquiries recently instituted by the Home 
Office ; the proposed legislation will enable fairly prompt action to be taken in each case 
as it arises, and we may hope for a progressive improvement. 


I much wish, however, that the improvement of the dwellings of the working classes 
were advancing pari passu with that of the factories and workshops. For many years 
it has been an article of my belief, that the risks and dangers involved in some forms of 
employment have been accentuated by the wretched accommodation available for work- 
people in their own homes. The pinched-up rooms, the wretched arrangements for 
cooking, the absence of means for thoroughly washing and bathing, are constantly as 
strong factors in the unhealthiness of working people as the conditions of their daily 
labour. 


Mr. Woodgate (late H.M. District Inspector, Northampton) sends the following notes :— 


In all visits to printing offices, painters, builders, coach makers, &c., I have devoted much 
time in explaining, both to masters and workmen, the great necessity for cleanliness in the 
occupations of composing types and in the mixing of paint. 


In all cases I have requested the occupiers to provide basins for the men in the proportion 
of one basin for every five men. I have also cautioned the men as to washing their hands 
with nail brushes after composing types or mixing paints, in order the better to guard against 
any possible case of lead poisoning. I have also cautioned the men not to eat anything while 
employed in their occupations, or to put the types in their mouths. 


On several occasions I have seen the men eating and working at their occupations at the 
same time. I find the men careful to act as they are told. 


In the cycle factories in Coventry and in all the metal factories throughout the district, 
I have specially inspected the emery wheels, and in every case have read out to the occupiers or 
their managers the special recommendations of the Dangerous Trades Committee Report. 


In many cases I have found the emery wheels only run a few hours a week at occasional 
times, for about four or six hours, and in these cases I have not enforced the recommendation 
No. 2, for a suction pipe and a fan, but in all cases I have asked for recommendation No. 1 to 
be carried out in providing a guard for the emery wheel to keep the dust down, and also to 
prevent the sparks from flying in the eyes of the worker. 


In the case of flour mills, the recommendations of the Dangerous Trades Committee have 
been read out and explained in all the larger flour mills in the district. 


With regard to dry cleaning in dye works, I have specially visited all the dye works in the 
district and read out and explained all the recommendations of the Dangerous Trades 
Committee. 


I found nearly every recommendation of the Committee attended to. 


With regard to water gas, there are very few factories in this district where this is used, and 
no cases of poisoning by carbonic oxide came under my notice in 1899. 


Major Roe (late H.M. District Inspector for a division of Birmingham) says :— 


The larger portion of the lead poisoning cases are reported from the red lead works, and by — 
private practitioners of cases of plumbers and painters, over whom we can have little if any — 
jurisdiction. : 

There is but one place where water gas is made, and no poisoning or apparent danger of it : 
has occurred there to my knowledge. ‘The gas is used for welding iron pipes. 

‘ 


Mr, Lewis (HM. District Inspector, S. Wales) contributes the following details :— 







There were reported to me during the year 58 cases of lead poisoning, 1 case of phosphorus — 
poisoning from a wax vesta factory,and | case of alleged anthrax from a cold storage warehouse. 
Neither of these cases terminated fatally. 


The latter case was a very trivial one, and calls for no remarks. 


The case of phossy-jaw from the wax vesta factory was that of the foreman, who had been in 
anything but a sound state of health for several months prior to relinquishing his work. 
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He left this district for Bristol, and became am indoor patient at the Royal Infirmary there 
early in the month of December last. The case was evidently a bad one. 


The cases of lead poisoning came mainly from the only white lead works in my district and 
lead and spelter smelting works, and just a few from painters’ and coachbuilders’ works. 


The greater number of the cases were attributable to the inhalation of either dust or vapour, 
and in some instances both. 


Water gas, so far as I have been able to ascertain, is manufactured at present in seven places Water gas. 
in my district. 


One gas-light company make carburetted water gas for distribution to consumers mixed with 
ordinary coal gas, and at the other six factories Dowson gas is manufactured for use as a motive 
power only at the respective works. 


Producer gas, for heating purposes, is very largely manufactured in the steel and spelter 
producing centres of this district, and the process of generating generally adopted differs but 
very slightly from the Dowson process. In the latter anthracite coal is used, whereas in the 
former the fuel used is bituminous. The gaseous resultants, however, are much alike in their 
nature and in the dangers arising from carbonic oxide. Therefore, the work of cleaning and 
repairing the producers and connecting flues demands much care, and should not be undertaken 
until the plant has been completely disconnected from any other producers at work, and also 
thoroughly ventilated and freed from lodgmenits of gas. My colleague, Mr, Hilditch, had many 
years’ experience in the manufacture and use of producer gas before he joined my staff, and I 
have not failed to avail myself of his knowledge wherever called upon to deal specifically with 
this matter in the course of my official work in this district. 


IT am not aware of any instances of carbonic oxide poisoning having occurred at either of the 
foregoing factories since the commencement of the manufacture thereat, and in each place 
careful management and close supervision obtain and strict discipline is maintained. 


I have called the attention of the responsible persons at these works to the preventive 
measures suggested in the circular issued in May 1899; and in the event of additional water- 
gas plant being erected in the district under my charge, I will endeavour to visit:in due 
course, and will not fail to urge occupiers to adopt such precautionary measures, based upon 
the information and advice afforded by the said circular, as the circumstances appear to 


~ demand. 


Eleven accidents occurred at grindstones run by mechanical power. Although one or two Grindstones. 
of them were of a serious nature, neither of them proved fatal. 


In one case only were the injuries caused by the fracture of the stone, and these were of a 
trivial character. 


The stones in use in this district are, as a rule, not run ata high rate of speed, and if occupiers 
could only be persuaded to fit them with discs by means of nut and bolt through the stone, the 
risk of accident would be very much lessened. In holing the stone to receive the disc bolt, a 
crack is often started which, after the stone has been hung, culminates in a fracture; and 
moreover, the projecting bolt-nuts on the face of each disc are a continual menace to the 
safety of the grinder. 


Seven accidents, all of a slight nature, make the record for the year from mineral water Nie 
Pras 
works. 


The cause in each case was the same, viz: the bursting of a bottle, and having regard to these 
accidents and to the obstinacy of the workers in the matter of wearing gauntlets and face-guards, 
as prescribed by Special Rules, proceedings were taken against three of their number, and 
convictions obtained. At one Court, a few face-guards were exhibited with a view to eliciting 
the sympathy of the Bench with the defendants, who were, as it was plaintively pleaded, 
compelled, against their will, to wear such unsightly and uncomfortable face-gear. 


Closely akin to this industry is that of beer bottling, at which 12 accidents, due to the Beer bottting, 
breaking of bottles, were reported to me last year, and it would appear, from experience, that 
the wearing of gauntlets, if not of face-guards, might, with benefit, be adopted in this 
process also. ‘ 

Fortunately, I have no accidents to report under this heading. This is a singularly lucky zrectpic 
state of affairs, having regard to the rapid rate at which electricity, both as an illuminant and shock. 
as a motive power, is being adopted throughout all parts of the industrial centres of the district. 

The attention of those in charge of electrical generating stations has been duly called to the 
precautionary measures recommended by the Departmental Committee on dangerous trades, 
and, there is reason to believe, with good results. 


Mr. Arnold (HM. District Inspector, Worcester) gives an important case of anthrax in 
a horse-hair factory in his notes. 


One case was reported from Messrs. Morelands of a girl employed in the boxing room, but Waeroers 
‘the case was fortunately a very slight one, and there seemed to be a great doubt as to whether 
it was caused by phosphorus or not. 

Of lead poisoning there was one case reported, and that turned out to be a not very serious Lead 
one: it was at the Almer Tile Works, where every endeavour is made to carry out the Special poisoning. 
Rules. 
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Of lead colic there have been six cases reported, the majority of which came from the 
Midland Railway Works at Bromsgrove. 


Three cases have occurred—one fatal, two non-fatal. All the cases came from Messrs. Webb’s 
horse-hair factory, and have a special interest attached to them in view of the great attention 
the department has given to this question. All these cases occurred to people working at 
different times in one small room ; in this room was a carding engine, the hair being carded 
was black Chinese hair, and each box of hair had on arrival at the factory been put through a 
Lyons disinfector at a temperature of about 235°. On investigation it was, I think, proved that 
the disease was contracted rather by environment than by actual contagion from the hair used. 
The room was a very old one, the floor a partially brick one, and therefore full of interstices, 
and the engine itself some 20 years old and second-hand at that. The engine broke down and 
had to be taken to pieces, and in doing so a large quantity of dust which had been there for 
years was released, and it would seem more reasonable to conclude that this ancient dust had 
infected the room. and therefore those in it, rather than the dust from hair which had been 
previously subjected to a temperature of 235°. Since then every part of the engine has been 
thoroughly cleansed with the strongest disinfectants, and the floor renewed and made of cement, 
and so far no further cases have been reported. 


Mr. Sedqwick (H.M. District Inspector, Leicester) writes :— 


The number of cases of lead poisoning (46) reported during the past year tends to show 
that many cases of a more or less severe character have hitherto escaped notice, and that the 
compulsory notification of such cases by the medical practitioners justify the measures now 
being taken by the department in order to seek a diminution of, if not a total immunity from, 
such cases, in all places where lead in one form or other is used. 


This gas is produced in three places in the Leicester district. 


No report has been received of poisoning by “carbonic oxide,” nor has any evidence been 
forthcoming of apparent danger arising from its being made in such places. 


I am unable to report more than a partial acceptance of the “preventive measures” as 
suggested in the circular. 


Mr, Ashworth (H.M. District Inspector, Wolverhampton) refers to two trades :— 


Fans are connected with all polishing troughs here, except in two instances where the 
draught is obtained from the chimney stack. The velocity of air generally is very satisfac- 
tory, and in the very few cases where it is not yet quite right alterations are being made, and 
1 hope everything will be very satisfactory shortly. 


There are no /arge manufactories for the production of water gas in this district, but there 
are about half-a-dozen or so small ones. I have not heard of anyone being injured or | 
“ gassed ” in its production, nor have I ever come across any special precautions for dealing 
with cases of gassed workmen. 


Mr. Jackson (HM. District Inspector, Walsall) gives much information as to 


plumbism :— 


None of these cases call for special remark. Only half as many cases have been reported 
compared with 1898; it is to be hoped that this issome indication that the provision of washing 
accommodation and the enforcement of the Special Rules is having a beneficial effect. The 
chief difference between the years 1898 and 1899 is in the falling off of cases reported from 
earthenware works (ten last year, only one this). 


The following classification shows the industries where lead poisoning cases have been — 
reported as having occurred :— 





Industry. Factories. Workshops. 











File-cutting 1 2 
Earthenware works 1 = 
Lead pattern makers 34 ue a ne Me — 1 
Painters ... ar bey dei a of, Uy. “a 4 — 
Manufacturers of red lead 2 — . 
Platers (harness furniture works) 3 7g 
11 3 : 
Grand total of 14 cases. : 





¢ 

One case of phosphorus poisoning has been reported to me. It occurred to a man employed — 
as a “ phosphorus finisher ” at the Oldbury Phosphorus Works. He had been employed in the 
works for eight years, four of them asa yard labourer and four at this work (phosphorus finishing). 


a 
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A medical examination is made of all persons employed in the phosphorus department every 
six months. I understand from the Certifying Surgeon that a small piece of bone was 
removed, and that the man has now returned to work as cured. 


Two accidents from electric shock, both of low voltage (not above 120), have been reported ; 
they were due to using ordinary iron spanners on the nuts of dynamo brushes and call for no 
special remark. Insulated spanners we provided. 


There are now two “high pressure” generating stations in this district. One of these is 
already in line with the Committee’s recommendations, and in the other (which is not yet 
properly at work) compliance is promised. 


Only two places remain in this district in which polishing with putty powder is carried on, 
the others are using a leadless substitute. 


In one of these works the conditions do not conform to the Committee’s recommendations, 
and pressure is being brought to bear upon them to alter this state of things. 


The other works is a place where spectacle glasses are polished, the amount of putty powder 
used is very small (not more than 4 1b. per week), it is only used to “ finish” the glasses, a 
very small quantity at a time being dusted on from a small tin like a pepper box. There is 
practically no dust, and goou washing accommodation would appear to be the chief require- 
ment. The workman who has charge of the finishing is an old man of 70, and he has worked 
at it for close on half-a-century. 


There is only one works in which converters are used in my district. There is no change in 
the conditions from those given in my last annual report. I visited these works in company 
with Commander H. P. Smith, and he urged that a locking arrangement should be supplied to 
the centre crane; this the firm promised to consider. These works are now transferred to 
Mr. Ashworth. 


Little improvement can be reported in the workshops where file-cutting is carried on 
They appear almost hopeless cases, and to enforce the Committee’s recommendations would, in 
most of them, be to close them altogether, for it would cost as much to rebuild as to alter 
them. 


One ray of hope comes from one of the large factories who have a file-cutting department in 
connection with their works (Messrs. Tangye, of Smethwick). They have been experimenting 
with a leadless bed, and although only now in an experimental stage, I understand that so far 
the results have been satisfactory. 


Twenty accidents from grindstones or emery-wheels have been reported, none, I am pleased 
to say, due to bursting. 


They are classified as follows :— 


Grindstones :— 
Fatal, none. 
Non-fatal, sixteen, viz., seven when sharpening tools, and nine when grinding 
(7.e., polishing) work. 
Emery-wheels :— 


Fatal, one, viz., abdomen penetrated by work which slipped when polishing it (see also 
under “ Fatal Accidents ”’). 

Non-fatal, three, viz., one when sharpening tools, and two when grinding (/.e., polishing) 
work. 


One case of a grindstone bursting, but without causing injury to any one, has come to my 
knowledge, it occurred in a file works, and was hung with cast-iron plates. There was also a 
similar occurrence with an emery-wheel in a lock factory. 


I have little further to add to my last annual report upon this subject. I am referring to the 
only cases of bursting of grindstones or emery-wheels of which I have heard under the 
heading of “ Accidents.” 


So far as I know, no material alteration has taken place either in the mode of hanging, 
razing, storage, &c., of grindstones in the principal works in this district since my last report ; 
a considerable number of “ wedge-hung ” stones being still in use. 


In only two lithographic printing works in this district is this carried on to any extent, and 
in both these works “ Seggie ’” machines are used. 


There are seven flour mills, as distinct from corn and provender grinding mills, in this 
district. 


A report was forwarded on the 4th December upon “dry cleaning” works, showing that it is 
only carried on on a very small scale in two works, and chiefly by the occupiers themselves. 


Replies have also been sent to circular letters during the year, saying that there were no 
works in this district where the following processes were carried on, viz. :— 


(a) Use of metallachrome powder in lithographic works. 
(0) Use of lead in print and dye works. 
(c) Testing of bottles by compressed air. 
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The same remark (no works where the several processes are carried on) applies to the other 
nine manufactures and processes named in the report. 


Water gas. There are 12 firms making water gas, but none of them for sale—all for consumption on 
their own premises. 


Of these, 10 use it only for driving gas engines; one firm use it to heat irons for 
“ pressing ” (this is a clothing factory) as well as to drive an “emergency ” gas engine—the 
works usually being driven by electric motors ; the other firm use it for heating a “ blacking 
stove ’—this is a harness furniture factory—as well as to drive their gas engines. In these last 
two places Bunsen burners are used both for heating irons and for heating the blacking stove, 
there is therefore some risk of the light going out and unburnt gas escaping. The danger of 
this has been pointed out to each firm. 





In three cases I have had to complain of defective ventilation of gas engine houses—two of 
these were places underground, and in these cases I have urged that fans should be provided. 


The memorandum on carbonic oxide poisoning has been left for perusal at each of 
these works, with a request that a note of his recommendations be made. 


I have not received notice of any case of poisoning or gassing in these works. 


Mr. T. O. Edwards (11.M. Junior Inspector, South Wales) remarks as to electrical 
generating stations :— 


Electric Beyond minor shocks there have been no accidents through electricity during the past year. 
shook. It frequently happens that in some of the low tension installations leads are left exposed, 


whilst some of the switchboards are far from satisfactory ; probably nothing more than a bad 
shock would be felt from the voltage present, but it is possible for a man to be a bad subject, 
in which case the result might be different. 


The recommendations have been largely complied with in the large installations, and in one 
case a good wide space has been provided behind the switchboard. 


Mr. Hilditch (HM. Inspector, North Wales) sends the following ies 


Basic.slag Considerable improvement has been effected in the matter of the removal of dust in the 

works. basic slag works in this district. During last year I advised this firm to try a cyclone dust 
collector in connection with their present plant, and to improve the fan connections. 
A circular wrought-iron tube has replaced the former square wooden tube. A scraper fits 
inside this tube which can be drawn from end to end by means of a wire rope and drum. The 
dust deposited in the tube falls into each mill as the scraper passes over. This does away with 
opening the tube in different sections and cleaning by hand. Another improvement has been 
carried out in the matter of cleaning the mills. This was formerly done by taking off the top 
covers and letting the machine run empty for some hours. A quantity of dust was given off 
into the room by this method, and, besides, it was attended with danger to the hands in the 
mill, as small lumps of iron are thrown out with considerable force. At one of my visits 
during the early part of last year one of the machines was being run empty for this purpose. 
The machine itself could hardly be seen owing to the dust given off ; and frequently small 
lumps of iron were ejected with considerable velocity. At my next visit this had been 
remedied, the mill was run with covers on and without disconnecting from the fan tube. 
The pieces of iron were afterwards removed while the machine was at rest. Formerly the 
free dust was drawn from the mills and driven direct into a dust chamber. This necessitated 
cleaning the chamber once at least in a fortnight, when four to six tons would be brought 
out. The present arrangement had been working about three weeks when I visited, and 
scarcely 10 cwts. had collected. By judicious speeding of the fan I have no doubt that this can 
still be improved. Already a greater quantity and more uniform mixture of the manure is 
deposited direct into the bags. The dust collected by the cyclone is again run into the mills. 
There is still room for improvement in this, as a quantity of the same dust must again be driven 
into the dust collector. As will be seen from accompanying sketch, the top of cyclone is placed 
within the old dust chamber. 


Mr. Wolfe (H.M. Junior Inspector, Birmingham) gives the following details as to 
the danger from grindstones :— 


Grindstones. The first death I have ever come across due to the bursting of a grindstone occurred at 
Redditch. The deceased had heen a grinder at this class of stone for over 30 years. 






The stones range from 24 to 30 inches in diameter, and in other parts of Redditch are run 
at about 1,500 revolutions per minute. In this case the speed was not quite 900 revolutions, so 
this accident could not have happened from overspeeding. 


The factory where deceased was employed was formerly a needle factory, and some 
sevea years ago was converted into a cycle factory ; but deceased was kept on to do 
ee of light cycle work, and used the same class of stone as he had used for needle 
grinding. 
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_ He worked alone, and was in no way supervised by the firm. He ordered his stones as he 
thought they would be wanted, and the firm took no measures either to see that, the stone 
was properly weathered or. tested. They said that the man was a good deal more experienced 
in this matter than they were. In fact, the stones were not dried before use, nor were they 
tested except by racing for a few minutes. 


On 2 Us ee of the broken stone I found it very “green” and damp, but no flaw was 
apparent. 


The axle hole is square, and the stone had burst into almost exactly four equal parts, the 
breaks commencing at each angle of the axle hole. One of these parts had in flying hit the 
deceased just above the nose and smashed his skull. . 


The stones were fixed on to a square axle, anda peculiarity of the fixing was that neither 
wedges nor plates were used, but the space between the axle bar and the stone was filled in by 
pouring in molten lead. 


Deceased had poured the lead in just before closing time the night previous to the accident. 
Probably the dampness of the stone had prevented the lead settling properly, and he had 
evidently taken the stone out of the box in which it ran, and hammered the lead in tight with 
a large chisel. This probably caused the stone to give at the angles of the axle hole, and it 
must ‘have burst as soon as the stone was put in motion again, because only one portion of 
deceased’s work showed signs of grinding, and that but very little. It may be that the 
pouring of the lead into the damp hole caused a collection of steam which would exercise 
considerable pressure and weaken the stone, and the hammering of the chisel caused further 
damage. 


1 should say that the makers of the stone were present, and stated that the stone had been cut 
only six weeks before. They also stated that the means employed to cut the axle holes could 
not tend to weaken the stone or make it liable to split. 


Deceased, had he preferred, could have had other stones which had been in stock for some 
months. 


I explained to the jury the recommendations of the Dangerous Trades Committee, and they 
desired the firm to make use of such as were applicable to this case. 


The small total of accidents recorded shows how much the Special Rules must have heen 
observed, both by employers and employed; although I do not say it is altogether due to that. 
The makers of the bottling machines are gradually sending out these machines almost 
completely safeguarded. In one machine the construction is such that all the time a bottle is 
being filled, and for quite a minute or so after, it is completely covered and is only exposed 
momentarily while being removed. About six or eight bottles at a time are in this automatic 
bott!ing machine. One cause of many accidents has been suggested to me, and I think there 

‘isa good deal of ‘ruth in the statement; it is as follows :—Duringa long hot spell in the 
summer the supply of bottles is often short, and the makers hurry them out without being 
properly annealed. Hence they are far more likely to burst under any circumstances. 


One manufacturer of aerated water assured me that he ordered his supply solely in the 
winter months when the demand is less and therefore the annealing is better. He ordered 
more than he was ever likely to use in the summer, but he stated that the smaller breakage 
more than compensated for the stock lying idle. 


This gas is largely manufactured in the Corporation Gas Works, and is mixed with the 
ordinary coal gas. 


I have been unable to find an instance where injury has been done to anybody either in the 
manufacture or in the use of water gas. The only factory which I visited where water gas 
was made on a small scale unluckily had to close down shortly after it was opened through 
the failure of the principal occupier; so I was unable to make any observations on the 

manufacture. 


But it has occurred to me since reading Dr. Legge’s report that there is a source of danger in 
our midst which I had not before recognized. I refer to gas engines. Jn many of our larger 
factories these are placed in airy engine rooms, and ventilation so far as the engineer is 
concerned would be satisfactory. But in some of the smaller factories the engine is placed in 
the middle or end of a workshop, and is simply railed off from the rest of the machinery. 


In this case should the combustion not be perfect, or should an escape of gas oceur, it would 
be fraught with danger to the health of the operatives. 


Gas engines, especially the cheaper ones, «re prone to go wrong, and a slight displacement 
would cause an escape of gas, and the shaking of the engine, which is sometimes not fixed on 
a-firm foundation, would tend to loosen the joints of the pipes which convey the gas to the 
engine and so cause a further escape. Hither of these eventualities might bring death before 


ramyone realized the cause. 


The risk would be lessened if all such engines were surrounded by a brick ora wooden wall, 
reaching from the floor to the roof, with suitable inlets for fresh air and outlets for all noxious 


vapours. 
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Overtime.—This subject does not call for much remark, being fairly within our 
control, but the recent national emergency has shown that some provision is necessary to 
permit fhe execution of orders when thie country is hard pressed. 


Mr. Woodgate (late H.M. Inspector for Northampton) adverts to the power of checking 
overtime :— 


With respect to overtime there is nothing of any special interest to report. By keeping a 
register of all overtime a check was readily effected in detecting any firm working on more 
than the legal occasions. ® 


Mr. Lewis (H.M. District Inspector, N. Wales) writes :— 


Full advantage is taken by the makers of different kinds of wearing apparel in my district 
of the special exceptions granting overtime to meet exigencies ; and many are the instances, I 
fear, where, by various tricks and subterfuges, this measure of relaxation is abused, and the 
conditions attached thereto, ignored. 


Working overtime in excess of the number of occasions allowed by the special exception in 
any twelve months is not uncommon, and for this breach of one of the important conditions 
laid down it has been found necessary to prosecute a number of occupiers during the past 
vear. The permission to have different departments in the same trade treated separately in the 
matter of overtime has also been eagerly taken advantage of by many occupiers, and here again ~ 
constant inspection and check upon the notices of overtime received at this office are found to 
be necessary, to prevent abuse. 


a 
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My. Arnold (11.M. District Inspector, Worcester) regrets increase of this :— 


I am sorry to say that more overtime was worked in 1899 than in 1898, the number of notices. 
received by me being 1,151 as against 948, and again that the bulk of the numbers are 
furnished by three trades, viz., letterpress printing, wearing apparel, and preserving fruits. I 
am glad to say that in no case did I find any young persons working after or before hours. . 


Mr. Sedgwick (H.M. District Inspector, Leicester) also notes an incréase :— 


The state of trade being good has caused the number of overtime notices received to be con- 
siderably increased during the past year. The total number of notices received in 1898 were 
workshops, 1,875 ; factories, 856. The total number received in 1899 were workshops, 2,034 ;. 
factories, 1,550; a total increase of 854. 


Mr. Jackson (H.M. District Inspector, Walsall) refers to overtime in factory ware- 
houses :— 
The total number of notices of overtime received during the year is 1,386 (compared with ~ 


1,126 in 1898, and 1,125 in 1897). The number of firms or departments sending notice is 110 
(compared with 104 in 1898, and 92 in 1897). 


The most noticeable feature about the overtime notices received is the large amount of 
overtime worked in warehouses, particularly non-textile factory warehouses, the notices from 
which are 38 per cent. of the (factory) notices received. 


Separate departments.—This matter does not seem to be of serious importance 
in the Division, judging from the paucity of reference thereto. } 
Mr. Jackson notes from Walsall :— 


Two certificates for separate departments for overtime have been granted during the year, in — 
each case they were in place of former certificates issued, one where a fresh firm were occupying” 
an old workshop, the other extending the number of departments from three to four. 


No certificates, except those referred to above, have been granted. 
Fire.—It is comforting to note that the Division has been so free from casualty on this 


account. Much good work has been done under the fire clauses of the Acts, but there are 
still places and buildings where more active measures are necessary. 


The Northampton District has been free from disaster. Mr. W oodgate says :— 


There were no cases of fires in any factories or workshops in this district that came under 
my notice in 1899. 


The at of fire escape had been looked into in previous years and the requirements 
carried ou | 
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Mr. Robinson gives some interesting particulars as to a fire in his late district, 
Nottingham. 


I have not had much occasion to complain of the means of escape in case of fire in the 
Nottingham District. 


Where I have found this defective the occupiers have, as a rule, readily undertaken to 
make it good ; and the workshop Inspectors appointed by the local authorities in Nottingham 
have done excellent work in this respect in many places under their jurisdiction. 


Towards the close of the year a somewhat serious fire occurred in one of the lace 
warehouses in Nottingham during working hours. The fire originated on the ground floor in 
a building of five floors, it quickly spread to the hoist and ran up this to the top floor, where 
about 60 girls were employed. There was a good stone staircase by which all the workpeople 
made their escape without difficulty, the hoist acting as a chimney and carrying the fire and 
smoke past the intermediate floors till all had got out. 


A very similar fire occurred two years ago in Nottingham, in which also the hoist carried 
the smoke and flames from the ground floor to the top of the building, where the principal 
damage was done. 


In both cases additional means of exit from the top flat were afterwards provided. 


Mr. Lewis has no serious cases in S. Wales. 


So far as my information goes, one fire only occurred in my district last year in a factory or 
workshop consisting of more than one floor. This happened at a woollen factory of four 
floors, employing about 100 hands. It broke out during working hours; but all of the 
workers escaped without injury. The occupiers say they have not been able to trace the cause 
of the outbreak. 


One or two conflagrations at ground-floor workshops came under my notice in the columns 
of local newspapers. Fortunately, these also happened without causing injury to any person 
employed. 


In this connection, it would be an advantage if occupiers were required to notify the district 
Inspector of Factories of any serious fire occurring in a factory or workshop, either with or 
without injury to any person or persons employed therein. 


The provisions relating to means of escape in case of fire apply but in a very limited degree 
to my district, 7.¢e., as regards factories, the greater number of which consist of the ground floor 
only, and even where the buildings contain an additional floor the manufacturing processes 
are almost entirely confined to the ground floor. 


, 


Wherever required by the Acts, the necessary provision of means of escape has been 
provided in factories, but this question is not so easily decided as regards workshops, so many 
of which are situated in private premises used for domestic purposes. It is evident that, in 
administering these clauses, considerable discretion must be allowed, with a view to the 
adjustment of the measures ordered to the varying circumstances of each particular case. 


Mr. Sedgwick reports favourably as to precautions and immunity from fatalities in the 
Leicester District. 


During the year 1899 three fires were reported as having taken place at factories or work- 
shops in Derby, one fire at a factory in Hinckley, and one at a workshop in Loughborough. 


In Leicester, 48 fires took place in factories or workshops. 
In none of the fires so reported was any person employed on the premises injured. 


Notices have been forwarded to the Local Authorities in many cases of factories in which 
the exits in case of fire were unsatisfactory. In every case the notice has been acknowledged, 
and promptly and fully dealt with by the authority notified. 


Mr, Ashworth bas no disaster to record from Wolverhampton. 
I can only recall four fires in connection with factories and workshops in this district, and in 


no instance was anyone hurt or burned. 


Mr. Jackson reports, as to Walsall and neighbourhood :— 


At the end of the year all the factories, and all except a very few workshops on my registers, 
had been inspected as to means of escape in case of fire. Most of the latter are small places, 
where the conditions are known to be safe, or new workshops. 


Since inspection as to “fire” began, 1,361 factories have been visited and reported on; of 
these, 51, or 3°7 per cent., have been found “ D,” and of 1,953 workshops visited 44, or 2:25 per 
-cent., were found “D.” (‘* D ”=dangerous.) 


Increase of 
accidents. 


Trivial 
accidents. 


Carcelessnese 
of workmen. 
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The number of places on my registers at the end of 1899 marked “D”’ is seventeen, viz. :— 
six factories and eleven workshops. Of these, four places (three factories and one workshop) 
come within the jurisdiction of the local authorities, and in the case of the three factories, the 
local authorities decline to interfere, although, after re-inspection, I still hold the opinion that 
the places are not safe. 


During the year fifteen outbreaks of fire (thirteen in factories and two in workshops) have 
come to my knowledge ; but in no case, so far as I can learn, has any injury been sustained by 
persons employed in the works. 


The most serious outbreak was in a brush factory, which was one of the places marked “ D” 
on my register. Fortunately, it occurred about 2 p.m. on Saturday, just after the workpeople 
had left. 


Mr. Wolfe writes, with reference to Birmingham :— 


In two cases only, during 1899, did I find it necessary to complain as to means of escape in 
case of fire. In one case, where three men only were employed in one room, the difficulty was. 
met by transferring them to a safer part of the factory. 


The second case was that of a newly-built factory, which had all its doors opening inwards. 
It was entirely the fault of the architect, and it is most unreasonable that this should occur. 
In 1898 an exactly similar case came to my notice. 


There is no excuse for the architect, who could easily consult us, and I am given to under- 
stand all architects were notified from their headquarters in London of the alteration demanded 
when the law was passed. 


The ready co-operation of the local authorities in Birmingham renders our task much easier. — 


teas ia 


Accidents.—The following notes and remarks will show the close interest taken by 
the Staff in this important subject, and its natural corollary, means of prevention. — 
A thorough acquaintance with the causation of accidents, and their incidents in different 
trades and processes, is of the utmost value to Her Majesty’s Inspectors in their 
administration of the clauses of the Acts intended to provide for the safety of the work- 
people. It will be found on perusal of these reports on casualties and their prevention 
that little opportunity of gaining this experience is neglected. 


= 


_— 


The elaborate system of collating, registering, and tabulating the accident reports now 
in use, though much time be devoted thereto, covers the ground occupied by this branch 
of our work. It may seem to be a matter of wonder that increased vigilance and interest 
has led to an augmented return, but this problem supplies its own answer in that the 
publicity attached to industrial risks now-a-days allows but little chance of concealment. 


It must also be remembered that the Act of 1895 swept into the net of our records 
injuries occurring in docks, wharves, quays, railways, and dock warehouses, and certain 
specified buildings wherein a large amount of unskilled labour is employed, and not only 
those which have occurred in factories or workshops as originally defined. 


On this subject, Mr. Knyvett (HM. District Inspector, Birmingham) contributes 
the following, referring in the first instance to Mr. Wolfe’s report, of which he says :— 


This contains reference to many points which, in the absence of their treatment by Mr. 


Wolfe, I should have alluded to. Rut I will just mention my complete concurrence in his’ 
remarks on these particulars. . 


This is assuredly due to the improvement in the clerical side of our work. Formerly we 
had neither the time nor the opportunity for pressing the accident reporting regulations on 
occupiers. I anticipate a very considerable increase in the total of accidents in the coming” 
year, entirely arising from the fact that the surgeons’ reports are transmitted through the 
hands of the District Inspectors. Since the new year my position as to, and interest in, 
accidents have occupied an entirely fresh importance in my work; and this must necessarily 
react on the improved observance of the regulations by the occupiers. It has now become 
possible, for the first time, for District Inspectors to acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
comparative gravity and frequency of the various classes of accidents in their districts, to my 
mind a most important part of their training. q 














Mr. Wolfe gives some very suggestive figures dealing with this point. The accidents reported 
from railway warehouses, and the accidents caused by either personal fall, or by fall of work,. 
or other material causing injury to person, are responsible for an absurdly large share of the 
statutory reports, and these latter create in the mind of the public which reads not statistics a 
most false impression. I shall refer again to this subject. 


This and their inborn dislike to fencing (no matter by whom suggested) are points whi ch, 
I suppose, have been dealt with at various times by every Inspector who has been in the 
er 


i 
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service. They are capable of treatment from every mental attitude—wrath, sarcasm, cynicism, 
pity, wonder—excepting one, namely that of surprise, but if this latter be felt by an Inspector 
he is undoubtedly still learning his work. 


Whether the fencing be approved, and demanded by their own Trade Unions, or thought 
desirable by their employers, or ordered in pursuance of well considered Acts of Parliament, 
it is all the same. Inevitably, in the first place there is no danger, and in the second it will be 
absolutely impossible to work if a fence is applied. Then comes an accident, and no “ Trans- 
formation Scene” ever produced a quicker change in the performers or in their roles. 


I think that the practice of engineers applying guards to the machines constructed by them 
is increasing. It has largely done so within my experience, especially in the case of American 
machinery. I hope before long to have secured the assistance of the two largest power press 
makers in Birmingham in the provision of guards and of lever tackle in place of treadle for 
these machines. As mentioned by Mr. Wolfe, there is a great improvement in the construction 
of aérated water machines in this respect, as there algo is in regard to emery wheels. 


The general character of these will be learnt from the return previously sent in. Neither 
from those which unfortunately proved fatal nor from the legs serious ones cai any fresh lesson 
be learnt, with perhaps one exception, namely, concerning scaffolding, 


A study of the other accidents only reveals the old story of hands and fingers lost by power 
presses and circular saws and other wood-working machines, and a very sad story it is, sad not 
only from the difficulty the Inspectors have in trying to find efficient guards to put an end to 
these terribly distressing losses of working power to wage earners, but doubly and more than 
doubly sad from the apathy of the working classes themselves. 


I can only express a hope that by degrees the sawyers will agree with their union officials 
that saw guards are good for them, and that the brass casters will also admit the contention of 
their union secretary that their only chance of a reasonably old age consists in their making 
proper use of the washing arrangements which he personally had the opportunity of being 
instrumental in procuring, under special rules, for them ; and that the press girls will rather 
be willing to earn a trifle less at piecework by using one hand only, than to pass a life with one 
hand only and “compensation” for the other, only probably the “compensation” will have 


_ been spent. 


Major Roe (lately H.M. Inspector in charge of part of Birmingham) writes :— 


The difficulties of deciding in some cases whether atcidents are reportable or not are many, 
as perhaps the following case will show. I saw in the newspaper that a serious accident had 
happened at an hotel, and when I enquired about it, the manager said that a housemaid had 
fallen down stairs and broken her arm. The hotel certainly comes under section 2 (6) 1895 Gf 
if it is not under the Act as a steam laundry and as generating the electric light, for they do 
both), yet this was an accident to a domestic servant which no Factory Inspector could have 
prevented. 


Only two fatal accidents can be ascribed to machinery—one to a man whilst rivetting a 
belt hanging on a revolving overhead shaft when he was so occupied, and the other to a 
man who went to look at a lathe which was doing its work unattended for the moment, 
and the man got his head crushed by the revolving large casting in the lathe and the 
headstock of same. Neither of these could have been prevented by fencing. 


Of the ten other fatal cases on which inquests were held, one was found to be at a building 
being repaired by means of scaffolding, but not quite 30 feet in height, and therefore not 
under the Act : one in a merchant’s warehouse to a lad, when loading a case into a waggon, 
being crushed by its falling on him. There was no hoisting machinery in this place or any 
other machinery, so I hardly know whether this comes under the Acts or not, there being no 


definition of a warehouse given. Two so-called accidents were from taking cyanide of 


potassium in jeweller’s factory, and one was a case of suicide by hanging. 


The most serious accident occurred during the demolition of Christ Church in New Street 
by which two men lost their lives and three others were injured. In attempting to take down 
the framework of the roof, whilst these five men were at work on one of the rafters, the 
structure gave way and these men fell with it to the ground. I was notified by the Coroner 
of the inquest and attended, as although this does not come under section 2 (a) 1895 Act, I 
found it probably came under section 2 (0) of the same Act, although as there were several 
different small contractors employed I could not ascertain exactly the number of persons 
employed, which, however, probably much exceeded the limit of 20. The Coroner called an 
architect as an expert to give his views as to the proper way of removing the roof, which 
coincides with my own, 7.¢., that the whole structure should have been slung by means of 
derricks, lowered to the ground, and there taken to pieces, whereas the contractor in ignorance 
had sawn through, or nearly through, the main rafter, and so with the moving weights of five 
men it naturally gave way. It came out at the enquiry that, aithough the Corporation 


_ supervise the safety of buildings standing and in course of erection, they have no byelaws for 


or supervision over the demolition of buildings. Within a few yards of the boundaries of my 


district’ an old country house was being pulled down, the workmen tied a rope round the 


chimney stack and pulled it over, with the result that one man was killed. 
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These mechanical tools have proved the most fruitful source of accidents, but with the 
covering over of the change and back gear wheels (all cog-wheels) of a large number of the 
lathes in this district, I believe the accidents are greatly reduced. Iam glad to see that makers 
of lathes now generally send out these tools with covers over the cog-wheels already fitted. 


These machines were accountable for 24 accidents, but considering the large use of such 
machines in the metal trades, I do not think this number excessive, although I still maintain 
that with a properly worked power-press (actuated by a hand-lever and not by a treadle) and 
the dies fenced suitably for the work, such accidents should be rare. 


None of the 18 accidents from these tools were of a serious nature, and the fencing although 
not yet general is progressing satisfactorily. 


As already stated, a man was killed whilst engaged rivetting a belt which was hanging on a 
revolving shaft, being drawn up by the loose belt and dashed to pieces. Another sad accident 
happened to a boy in a somewhat similar way ; he was told by a workman to hold a small 
belt whilst the latter rivetted it. The boy was pulled up by the belt and his right arm torn 
off at the shoulder. 


I have always recommended strap hooks being used, whilst the belts are off the overhead 
pulleys, but in large engineering and other shops it has been pointed out that it would be a 
big undertaking to supply a hook to every belt, and I have caused to be introduced a simple 
tool which can be used to any belt—ard it has met with approval. It is merely an iron 
hook A at right angles to a bar B, on which the belt rests whilst the hook is on the shaft. 
This can be fitted to a pole of wood and the belt thus raised off the revolving shaft whilst it 
is being spliced or rivetted. 


SHAFT [= 








Whilst a large number of these machines are guarded in this district, still many are not, and 
eight accidents have resulted on the wnfenced machines, whilst Iam glad to say not one has 
occurred on those with guards. 


A bad accident occurred at one of these machines, by which a man lost both his hands, in 
endeavouring to pull through a sheet. I have suggested a guard to the dies, which I believe 
will save such accidents in future, but, although the employer had promised to make it, I left 
Birmingham before it was completed. It consisted simply of a strong sheet of iron fixed at 
an angle from one side of the machine to the other ; so that, although the sheets of metal 
could pass under, no man’s hand could get under the dies by falling. 


A workman was in charge of a dynamo which was driving machinery in an engineering 
shop ; he stooped to blow away the dust from the commutator, the dust made a short cirenit 
ani was fired, burning his face and hands. I advised bellows being supplied for this purpose 


in future, and the accident is another instance of how carefully electrical machinery should 
be handled. . 


y H.M. District Inspector, Nottingham) calls attention to one or two 


points in the following :— 


Increase of 
accidents, 


There is not much that calls for comment in the appended tables beyond the fact that the 
number of accidents have again considerably increased. 


I received nearly 100 more reports of accidents during 1899 than in the previous year ; the 
number of fatal accidents was, however, exactly the same, viz. 11. The increase noted 


“ 


i 
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appears to be mostly in slight accidents, and especially those not reportable to the certifying 
surgeon. It is due, partly I expect, to the fact that in iron and engineering works trade has 


been good during the past year; it is also partly due to the more careful reporting of 
accidents generally by occupiers. 


Accidents arising from circular saws in motion have decreased from 29 in 1898 to 1l in Circular 
1899; but as in 1897 there were only 10 reported as caused by this machine, it does not ss. 
appear that this decrease can be altogether ascribed to the use of saw guards, especially as 
there are still a great many places where guards have not been fixed, and in those where a 
is has been provided, the workmen generally, I think, swing them to one side when using 

e saw. 


Mr, Lewis (H.M. District Inspector, South Wales) has unfortunately a large experience 
on this point ; he writes :— 


The accidents reported to me during the year 1899 reached a total number of 2,838, causing Accidents. 
injuries to 2,841 persons. Of this number, 59 were fatal, causing 60 deaths, and I append 
particulars of causation. 


Fifty-nine inquests touching these 60 deaths were held by coroners. At 48 of these, the 
ee was represented either by myself or by one of my two colleagues, Mr. Edwards and 
r. Hilditch. 


Four inquests were held of which I received no notice from the coroner ; another could not 
be attended owing to the notice coming to hand too late; in one case a doubt existed as to 
whether the Factories or the Mines Acts applied thereto,—hence my nor-attendance at the 
inquest—and the remaining five could not be attended owing to leave of absence; and as 
these cases were of a simple character, it was not deemed necessary to adjourn the inquiries 
for my attendance. 


The foregoing figures appear to be a big toll of accidents exacted in one year by the industrial 
operations of one district ; but it should not be forgotten that this district comprises industries 
and processes highly risky and dangerous in character, and that the reporting of accidents is 

now being done much more thoroughly by occupiers than in former years, when, owing to 
indifference and other causes, a large number of accidents went unreported. Then again, the 
fact should not be lost sight of when looking at these figures, that many of these processes are 
carried on continuously by day and night during the greater portion of the year; also, that 
trade has been abnormally active, and all branches of industry have been worked at high 
pressure, thereby enhancing the liability to accidents. 























Fatalities. 
Number 
Causation. of 
Deaths. 
Caused by :— | 
Cranes, lifting and capstan tackle ") | 
Locomotives, railway waggons and trucks 22 
Falls 15 
Explosions 2 | 
iiiiication under boiler at blast furnaces 1 
Suffocation in trough of dough in bakehouse 1 
Drowning ... 3 
Getting inside fencing to oil machinery ae aos 2 
Burns at steel, iron and chemical works 3 
Blasting at cinder tip at steel works 1) 
Fall into hoist well 1 
Total 60 
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I have classified the fatalities in the summary which accompanies this Report, and in 
particularising thereon I would remark as follows :— 


As I purpose to refer further on in this Report to the large works of construction, and to the 
numerous docks, wharves, quays and warehouses in my district, it will, probably, be sufficient 
to note here that the processes carried on thereat are answerable for a big moiety of the deaths 
coming under the headings of “ Cranes, &c.,” “ Locomotives, &c.,” and “ Falls”’; also, that of the 
two lives lost by explosion, one has to be placed to the account of the process of discharging 
merchandise at a wharf. 


The other death was due to the explosion of oil vapour at a chemical process, and as a result’ 
it was decided by tha management to provide the workers in this process with safety lamps, as 
suggested by my colleague, Mr. Hilditch, who made a full investigation of the circumstances 
attending this fatality, and attended the coroner’s inquest thereon. 


The dangers peculiar to shunting, coupling, and other work pertaining to railway plant as 
carried on in factories, take first place again this year in the number of lives claimed as victims 
by one cause, viz., 22; and in my remarks upon the non-fatal accidents due also to this class 
of work, viz., 103, I will particularise at some length upon these dangers and concomitant 
matters. 


The death from suffocation under a boiler was that of a man who had turned in fora * night’s 
doss”’ to a covered archway, where the temperature was made comfortable by the proximity 
of boiler fires ; but, unfortunately for him, the soil around the spot was impregnated with 
gases which had leaked on their passage in pipes from furnaces to boilers, and he, evidently, 
passed in his sleep, under the influence of these gases, into the silent stupor of death. 


The other case of suffocation was unique in my experience. A baker, who was subject to 
fits. of epilepsy, while alone in the bakehouse, fell face downward into a trough of “rising” 
dough ; and in his helpless condition, he failed to extricate himself, and was suffocated before 
any other person happened to enter the bakehouse. 


Of the three cases of drowning, one only, I think, calls for special attention. JI refer to the 


case of a man who fell from a stage suspended at a dock-side in course of construction. Most 


of these stages might, I think, be made considerably wider, without in the least hampering the 
work to be done upon them; and, further, the outer edges of these stages might, in most 
instances, be fitted with hand rails. 


From the fact that two fatal accidents were caused during the year by the practice of getiing 
inside of fencing to oil machinery, it would appear as if human nature required re-moulding : 
for although Factory Inspectors and managers may do all that in them lies to render machinery 


safe, their calculations are every now and again upset by the persistency with which workers 


continue to undertake unnecessary risk, to the jeopardy of their lives and limbs. 


It is extremely sad to note that the deceased persons in both of these cases were quite young 
lads, aged 13 and 15 respectively only ; and itis much to be feared that, in this dangerous 
practice, the youngsters engaged at our large works are often set very bad examples by those 
who are older, and to whom beginners look for guidance in the matter of works’ customs. 


The younger of these two poor boys was actually left by the engineman in charge of a large 
mill-engine whilst he (the engineman) went to attend to another engine 50 yards away, and 
the boy attempted, in the meantime, to oil the crank bearing of the engine. He got over the 
fencing to do so, and was drawn into the crank pit and killed instantaneously. 


It is some gratification to find that, of the ten accidents at hoists, one only proved fatal. 


The deceased was a furnaceman, 39 years of age, and was in the act of placing his empty — 


charge-tram on the cage of the lift on an intermediate floor, when he found that, owing to a 
misunderstanding between himself and the liftman, the cage was at the bottom floor. Before 


he could recover himself he fell into the well after the tram and was killed on the spot. This — 


and other similar lifts.throughout the works in question had been fitted some years back with 


automatic guards: but, owing to constant breakages, the manager had substituted slide-guards, — 


which required to be moved by hand, and at the time of this occurrence the guard on the 
intermediate floor was not in position, hence the accident. 


Automatic guards have once more been fitted throughout, and it is to be hoped managers — 


and men will co-operate to keep them in position and in thorough working order. 


The working of locomotives and other railway plant is responsible for 103 non-fatal 
accidents. This number, together with the 22 fatalities detailed in the list of casualties, 
make a total of 125. Twenty-three of this number happened at the work of coupling 
and uncoupling railway plant in motion, /.c., 3 fatal and 20 non-fatal. In this connection, 
I would here note that, at many of the larger works in my district, there have been 
in force, for several years past, sets of rules governing all the men engaged in the traffic 
department. A copy of these rules is possessed by each person employed in the department, 
and a breach of either of them renders the offender liable to a fine; and in some instances, to 
dismissal ; but one need only, at any time, either during day or night, take a run through any 
large concern in the district to witness instances of men deliberately ignoring rules, a copy of 
which would most likely be found in their jacket breast-pocket. . 
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For instance, staffs are provided for coupling and uncoupling ; still, with a view to facilitate 
the work, firemen, brakesmen, latchmen and pointsmen, oftener than not, couple and uncouple 
without the aid of the staff ; indeed, when challenged, the rule-breaker invariably declares 
“that he prefers to run the risk incurred thereby, than to be bothered with the old staff.” 


Automatic couplings appear to be the only panacea for this evil. 


A certain class of truck, common to many of the large metal works in South Wales, and 
which is not fitted with any kind of brake-gear, is answerable for more than one accident 
during the past year. These trucks are often placed at “stand still” upon a gradient, with 
simply a “scotch” of brick or stone placed under one of the wheels to keep them in position ; 
and it has often happened that this scotch accidentally came out, and away went the trucks 


down the gradient, to the peril of the lives and limbs of all persons engaged on or near the 
railway. 


Unbraked trucks, when standing upon gradients, should, I think, be double-spragged 
through the sections of the wheels; but, the abandonment of the use of unbraked trucks 
would be the better course to adopt. 


Another matter which deserves attention is the practice of using rolling stock which, by 
wear and tear, get into an unsafe running condition. This practice materially enhances the 
risks run by the men. As an instance, the plungers of certain makes of buffers become loose 
in the socket, and a brakesman, in jumping on to or off a buffer in this condition to attend to 
point levers, relies upon the plunger being rigid, and places his weight upon it, with the 


result that the plunger turns, causing him to fall, and he may reckon himself lucky if he 
escapes with his life. 


Accumulations of material alongside works’ railways and sidings are also a source of much 
risk, and often lead to serious accidents, as they deprive the men of the clear spaces which are 


necessary to ensure the comparatively safe working of the traffic in and out of certain parts of 
these works. 


The nature of the manufacturing processes carried on in these places, often in the terrible 
din of many noises, and, at certain stages of the work, under great mental and physical stress 


and strain, demands quick and free action, to secure which all concerned should have more 


than mere elbow room. The ground should be kept clear of every kind of accumulation save 
what is actually necessary for the despatchful performance of the task. 


At some of the older works new processes and plant have been squeezed in, and here the 


mischief attending accumulations is more apparent, owing to the space which it was possible 


to allot to these operations when the changes were made, being too circumscribed. 


In the endeavour of capitalists to keep abreast of the times and to maintain their position in 


the front rank, this enterprising district affords many an instance of “ putting new wine into 
old bottles.” . 


In conclusion, I would add that, to ensure the safe working of the traffic during the night, 


good light is an important consideration ; and in this respect, Iam pleased to report that the 


use of electric light has effected no inconsiderable improvement, and has done much towards 
bettering the conditions at places where the day and night shift system of working obtains. 


I have already referred to the only fatal hoist accident of the year in my district. Nine 
non-fatal accidents, whereby 11 persons were injured, also happened, principally at hydraulic 
lifts used for the raising of furnace charges at metal smelting works. A few are attributable to 
unsteady motive power, and others to falls of materials or tools down the lift openings. 


The matter of attaching safety-gear to certain classes of machinery moved by hydraulic 


‘power with a view to minimising the risk of accidents due to variations in the degree of 


pressure, caused by sudden breakages and fractures and other unforeseen occurrences, has 
had considerable attention during the past year. 


The notice of occupiers of factories has been called to the recommendations of the 
Committee on Dangerous Trades, and several of the large works were specially visited by my 
colleague, Commander H. P. Smith, R.N., and the managers and engineers thereat urged to 


adopt every means whereby accidents due to the above-named causes might be avoided. 


It is gratifying to observe that not a single accident arising from flying shuttles has been 
reported to me during the year. 


This happy result must not be placed to the credit of shuttle-guards, of which there are but 
very few in my district; but to the fact that very few of the power looms in use are run 
at a speed exceeding 80 picks per minute, and consequently, the risk of an accident is very 
remote, : 


A very large part of the output of Welsh flannel is still turned out by hand-/oom weavers. 


Just here, I think, a good word is due to ths Welsh Industries Association which was 


established a few years ago, and which has, for its chief object, the encouragement and 


development of Welsh Industries. The textile industries of Wales and Monmouthshire have 
had the particular attention of the Committee; and it is hoped that by fostering these 
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industries, especially where they are carried on in remote country districts, the rural population 
will be induced to remain at home, instead of crowding into the large towns,.as has been the 
trend of migration during recent years. ‘ 


This praiseworthy endeavour to popularise Welsh fabrics and patterns is being countenanced 
throughout the principality by the nobility and many of the leading county families. 


The Association has the appearance of having been firmly established upon a sound basis, 
and it has, evidently, already done good work in the pursuance of its excellent object. 


In addition to the eight deaths referred to in the foregoing summary and remarks, I would 
add that, of the non-fatal accidents due to one cause, the greatest number, viz., 161, resulted 
from cranes and other lifting tackle, moved both by hand and mechanical power, 


These high figures may be accounted for by the fact that many large works of construction 
have been carried on during the whole of the year in different parts of my district ; and that 
the processes of loading and unloading at docks, wharves, quays, and wharehouses, bulk largely 
in the industrial activities of certain of the Southern Counties in my district. But very few 
of these casualties are to be attributed to fenceable gearing ; nearly the whole being due to 
breakages and falls. 


Wherever the recurrence of an accident could be obviated by the adoption of safe guards, 
even upon machinery moved by hand, I have met with very few refusals to carry out my 
suggestions ; and I would point out that the resistance in these exceptional instances was. 
generally based upon the plea that the safety provisions of the Act of 1878 do not apply. In 
dealing with this line of defence, I have generally, but not invariably, found that a hint of a 
possible recourse to the provisions of the Act of 1895 with respect to the power of a court of 
summary jurisdiction to make orders as to dangerous machinery, has had the desired effect 


Thirty-seven casualties (all non-fatal) have to be added this year again to the notoriously bad 
record claimed by circular saws. Although it would not be quite correct to state that every 
one of these accidents would have been prevented had one or other of the various safe-guards 
now obtainable been in use, it will be no exaggeration to assert that many of them could not 
have happened had the saws in question been guarded in accordance with the practicable 
suggestions which had previously been submitted to the notice of the occupiers. 


A perfect automatic guard, against which the sawyer can raise no objection, is a ‘“ con- 
summation devoutly to be wished”; and the pet delight of almost every sawyer I have yet met 
seems to be to demonstrate the impracticability and utter hopelessness of anyone ever being able 
to design a contrivance which, if it guards the teeth of the saw, will not, at the same time, 
seriously hamper the sawyer in the performance of his work. 


In face of the mental attitude of opposition thus assumeil by the men to be protected, is it 
at all surprising that occupiers are slow in adopting guards, and that the occupiers of large mills 
running a number of saws, and who have purchased one trial guard, are discouraged when they 
find, shortly after, the front part of the guard either entirely out of positien (if on the bench) 
or, as is oftener the case, hanging up on the wall? Toa riving knife at the back of the saw, 
scarcely any objection is offered ; and where the same thickness of stuff is continually cut at 
the same saw, the oppositions to the arrangement in front are not valid, as they can be over- 
come by permanently fixing the guard at a workable distance above the stuff—but, at a one- 
table mill, where the depth of the cut varies many times in the same hour, the teeth cannot be 
properly guarded save by an automatic appliance, and it is this part of the guard that rouses. 
the ire of the sawyer. 


In a few cases where accidents have happened which could, withowt a doubt, have been 
prevented by the use of a guard, I have, during recent years, obtained conviction ; still, so. 
long as magistrates consider that it is the place of the prosecution, not only to prove that 
machinery is dangerous and was unguarded, but also to devise guards for the said machinery, 
which will successfully run the gauntlet of the objections set up by the defence, and fully 
satisfy the mind of the Court on this point, I feel that prosecuting for neglect to guard a 
circular saw is not the surest way of attaining the end in view. 


Under the heading of “ Cleaning Machinery in Motion,” I have to record 10 accidents, all 
of a minor character. 


These happened at engines, lathes, planing, drilling, and carding machines, all of which 
might have been stopped, @.e., if it was actually necessary that the cleaning should be done at 
the time. In some of these instances guards have been removed, and in others the parts of 
the machinery which caused the injuries were not fenceable. . 


‘T'welve persons were injured during the year while engaged in the work of oiling machinery 
in. motion. Two of these cases proved fatal, and in each the accident was due to the action of 
the deceased person in going inside of the permanent fencing. 


At a few classes of mills, the oilers undertake, as a matter of necessity, to perform their task 
while the machinery is in motion; and at such places, every endeavour should be made to: 
keep cog-wheels well shielded, and to avoid the use of projecting keys, set screws, bolt- 
heads, nuts, &c., on shafting, couplings and collars. The oilers should also wear tight fitting 
sleeves and use, wherever possible, long-necked oil cans. Oil pipes leading to all bearings. 


awkward to get to, by reason of their situation, should also be adopted where the arrangements. 
will permit. 
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The work of lime-washing the ceilings and walls of factories while the machinery and over- 
head shafting is in motion is a source of accident, which might be made less risky by the 
exercise of greater care in the matter of fixing up the trestles and stages, &c., necessary for the 


work. These are often placed, unnecessarily, in dangerous proximity to running plant, by 
the men themselves who have to perform the work. 


The above suggestion as to tight-fitting sleeves reminds me of an accident which occurred 

' during the year to a girl who wore her hair loosely, and who, just before the end of the day’s 
work, for the purpose of sweeping the floor, had removed a safe-guard, and was caught by her 
hair in the cog-wheels of the machine. This case may be added to the list of casualties from 
this cause previously recorded in Departmental Reports, as further evidence, if necessary, of 
the very great risks incurred by female operatives employed near machinery, and who wear 


their hair hanging down their backs, and their outer garments unfastened as closely as 
practicable to their bodies. 


Thirty-two accidents have been reported to me as having been caused, in various ways, by Lathes. 
lathes. Save two or three, which are traceable to cleaning in motion, these casualties cannot 
be attributed to fenceable parts of the machines. 


Upon dissecting the notices, I find that the greater number of the injuries were caused by 
the articles which were being milled, either falling or catching in the operative’s sleeve ; and 
in some instances, the carrier, and in others, the slide-rest caused the mischief, 


So far as my experience goes, no class of machinery is more securely guarded, speaking 
generally, than the various milling machines to. be found in almost every engineering shop in 
the country. Still, the annual statistics furnish unmistakeable evidence that it is not possible 
by enactment, to cover all risks, even in well-regulated factories running machinery fenced in 


accordance with ali the requirements which long experience, foresight and judgment can 
dictate. 


The risks attending the use of power presses are great, and during the year 23 persons Power 
mostly male young persons, suffered injuries therefrom. Very nearly the whole of these ?”?*** 
“accidents” were reperted from the brick and terra cotta works in the northern part of the 
district ; and early in the year, having regard to their frequent recurrence, I invited the 
special attention of my colleague, Mr. Hilditch, to the matter, and issued a circular to each 
- user of power presses, urging the fitting of a guard around the brick box. 


With the co-operation of more than one local firm, near Wrexham, Mr. Hilditch is making 
good progress towards bringing out a reliable and efficient guard, which can be fixed ata 
comparatively low cost to all the various makes of presses in use. 


Mr. Hilditch will, doubtless, make reference to this important matter in his contribution to 
the annual report. 


~ Mr. Arnold (H.M. District Inspector, Worcester) reports generally as follows :-— 


I am again sorry to have to report that under the enumerated headings nearly 50 per cent. Saws and 

are accidents caused by either circular saws or power presses. A large number of the saws 20%” presses. 
are now guarded, but both employer and employee dislike them, and especially the latter. 
For saws cutting deals, &c., some of the guards seem efficacious, but not so for those sawing 
round timber. For my own part I think, that as most of the accidents are caused by the 
wood jamming and jumping at the back of the saw, that the presence of a riving knife is of 
more actual importance than having the front of the saw protected. 


With regard to accidents caused by power presses I am glad to say that guards are provided 
for all the machines; only where certain tools are in use no guard seems possible. 


Mr. Sedgwick (H.M. District Inspector, Leicester) refers to some dangerous shoe 
machinery in that neighbourhood :— 


The number of accidents to be attributed to the use of power presses during the year 1899 Power presses. 
is 131. It is pleasing to note in this connection that such accidents were seldom caused by 
the want of efficient protection to the toothed spur and pinion wheels, or the fly-wheels of 
- such machines. 


Revolution or lightning presses so extensively used in the shoe trade for the purpose of 
cutting out the leather, &c., for the tops and bottoms of shoes, are the cause of many accidents, 
generally of a serious nature, especially when young boys are employed to work them. ‘The 
action of these machines is at the will of the operator, but the chief danger arises from the 
machine repeating its action without his knowledge. His hand is then caught between the 
descending head and the shaped knife he is using, and a serious loss of part of the hand is 
inevitable. 


‘I am strongly of opinion that young boys are not the proper persons to work these 
. dangerous presses, which by their construction and action are incapable of being so protected 
as to prevent the accidents before-mentioned. 
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Another dangerous press is known as the “ Lift-chopper.” This machine has the knife 
fixed in the bed with the keen edge uppermost; small pieces of leather held in the hands of 
the operator are placed upon the knife, frequently concealing it from view; the head, or 
‘boss’ descends and the leather is then shaped by the knife. Any slipping of the leather, or 
want of constant attention on the part of the worker, may cause the hand or fingers to pass 
between the knife and the “ boss,” and the loss of the same is the sure result. 


I regret that at present no guard has been made which will, in: an efficient manner, protect 
this part of the press. 


No accident arising from the low shafts of sewing machines or hosiery knitting machines. 
has been reported during the past year, box covers for such shafting being now in general 
use in the district. 


Accidents with hoists show an increase in 1899, 11 being reported, 3 of which were 
fatal, as against 5, none fatal, in 1898. 


Want of proper care and attention, with disobedience to rules, led to the accidents in some 
cases : in others the unsatisfactory means of communication between the persons using the 
hoists on the several floors. 


Since my last report, I have carefully noted the efficiency and utility of the guards suggested — 
for the “platen” of these machines. I find the workmen strongly object to have a guard 
attached to the machine, with a number of movable parts, on the ground that should any of the 
parts become defective (however slight) it becomes a source of danger both to the operator and 
and the machine. Instances of this kind have come under my notice. 


Circular saws are becoming more generally protected by guards of one kind or other than 
hitherto. In some instances the guards have been selected from the list of makers to be found 
on circular 305, only to be be discarded ‘because of the alleged inability to secure protection 
from the common accidents caused by these saws. cs 


The simple, readily affixed, and at the same time efficient, guard appears to be still wanting, 
and so much depends upon the nature of the work to be done by the saw as to whether the 
guard attached is useful or otherwise. 


Mr. Ashworth (H.M. District Inspector, Wolverhampton) remarks on circular saws :— 
sp . ip 


Circular 
Saws, 


I have paid particular attention to your instructions in this matter, and am glad to say I | 
have been very successful in getting the ozcupiers to fence their saws. I may say that, 
practically, every sawin my district is fenced ; it is only in isolated cases, where the presence 
of a saw was not known to me, that such may not be the case. 


Mr. Jackson (H.M. District Inspector, Walsall) goes into this matter at some length 
and with much detail :— 


Inquest s. 
> 


Fatalities. 


During the year I have received notice of 2,225 accidents. Of these 2,199, or 98°83 per cent., 
occurred in factories, and 26, or 1:17 per cent., in workshops. There were 741 (or 33°30 per 
cent. of all those reported) reportable to the certifying surgeons also, compared with 
30°94 per cent. last year. Of these 27 were fatal, 14 were cases of lead poisoning, and one was — 
a case of phosphorus poisoning. No case of arsenical or mercurial poisoning or anthrax has 
been reported. One fatal accident occurred in a workshop, and three of the 14 lead poisoning 
cases reported were contracted in workshops. I also received notices from the occupiers or 
the coroners of three fatal accidents in works to persons not employed there. 


An investigation and report has been made in 25 of the 27 fatal accidents reported, as well 
as in each of the cases of lead and phosphorus poisoning, and in 183 other accidents. 


Hach inquest has been attended, either by myself or my deputy, of which I have received — 
notice from the coroner. 


Seven of these (three of them in brickworks) were “machinery ” accidents ; in four cases. 
the person killed was in a place to which he should not have gone ; the fifth (that of a boy of — 
14 years of age), was due to the jamming of a tile press, and he tried to release it by pulling — 
at the belt. Some belt fasteners upon this appear to have caught his clothing and thrown him 
under the press when the belt began to move, causing fracture of the skull, This is not the — 
first fatal accident I have known with these belt fasteners, which have a projecting pin and — 
nut; and Lam of opinion that every belt where they are used requires to be guarded. The other ' 
two “machinery” accidents show a strange similarity : one to a boy of 13, who was holding — 
a wood turning tool (a chisel) with the point against his side, when, in turning round, the 
other end of the chisel caught against a belt in motion, driving the chisel into his side; the 
other, to an experienced workman, occurred when he was using an emery-wheel to polish a 
splash-board iron—this slipped, and he fell forward on to the point of it, causing severe 
internal injuries. 


% 









Two fatal accidents occurred to men who were inside boilers cleaning them when steam was. 
admitted, and they were so scalded as to cause death. In one of these cases an excellent 
locking appliance had been provided by the firm to prevent such an accident, but unfortunately 
it was not being used at the time. The other case was investigated and reported on by the 


Peel ee under the “ Boiler Explosions Act,” it being due to the fracture of part of the 
steam valve. 
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‘Two ‘were caused by lifting tacklebreaking, and ‘in another ‘case’ a man died from a 


ruptured kidney, said to: have been caused when lifting a heavy weight with' blocks. 


One, caused by being run over by a locomotive in a steel works, I shall refer to later ; 
another by an explosion in a percussion eap factory (this was investigated.and reported 
upon by H.M. Inspector of Explosives). 


The fatal accident in a workshop—where japanned trays are made—was caused by a girl’s 
clothes taking fire, she having previously upset some turpentine on them. 


The fatal accidents are classified below :— 


I ee ene tre ee i a ey ii ie od Lett tye J. 








Industry. Cause No. 
Iron and steel works (iron mills, blast y machinery in motion 7 
furnaces, &c. ao 
rt fall of person killed 4 
“Brick works 
lifting tackle 3 
Chemical works ... 
collapse of scaffold 2 
Tube works 
escape of steam 2 
Galvanising works 
weight falling on person killed ... s 
Saw mill (wood turning) 
drowned in canal 2 
Coach iron works... 
being run over 2 
‘Bridge, &c., works 
explosion 1 
Glass works 
burns 1 
Foundry 
Boiler works 
Percussion cap works 
Workshop. 
Japan works 
Total Total as Sie ty -7' 











Of three fatal accidents to persons not employed, one (in an iron mill) occurred to a girl 
who had brought her father’s meals—she was swinging on the arm of a large bar weighing 
scale, when it fell upon her ; another, to a buy of 12, who had taken his father’s tea at 4.45 p.m.— 
he was drowned by falling into.the arm of the canal in the works—this was at a blast furnace ; 
the third happened to a woman who was run over by railway trucks on the siding outside an 
iron works, where she was trespassing in search of coal. 


I have received 48 notices of accidents due to “cranes and other lifting tackle”; of these 
three were fatal, one being due to the breaking of a link of a chain attached to a travelling 
crane. In this case every precaution appeared to have been taken by having the chains 
periodically examined and tested; the chain was a comparatively new one, and the firm 
produced at the Inquest a “Lloyd’s” certificate showing that it had been tested to carry at 


‘least three times the weight it was carrying when it broke. 


‘A second fatal case was due to the breaking of a tube, which had been placed across two 


‘beams, and to which a pair of pulley blocks were attached—the blocks fell upon the man’s 


head. I saw one of the broken pieces of this tube tested to carry 5 tons without fracturing, 
whereas the weight it was carrying at the time it broke was not more than 15 cwt. In both 


‘the above cases I attribute the accident to the wrought iron (of the link and tube) developing 


a crystalline formation, due to its having been subjected to great strain, probably on some 
previous occasion, and not having been afterwards annealed. 


The third fatal accident, if it really were an accident, was due to a man rupturing one of his 
kidneys when engaged, with two other men, in lifting a galvanizing bath weighing about 14 


tons, by means of a pair of pulley blocks. The weight each man had to sustain does not 
appear to have been excessive, and the accident can therefore only be attributed to the diseased 


condition of the man’s kidneys. 


Of the remaining 45 accidents, 18 were due to “ power” cranes, and none call for any special 
remark : 27 were due to hand cranes and were caused either by the man releasing the handle 
‘too soon, and so getting hit by it-as it revolved, or (as I also pointed ‘out in ‘my last Annual 
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Report) by the dangerous practice of men‘ spinning ” round the cog-wheels with their hands 
instead of using the proper handles. Six of the hand-crane accidents were reported from 
warehouses (under section 23, 1895). 


I have come across cases of boys under 18 being employed to drive travelling and other cranes, 
and in other instances to actas “signal” boys to the crane drivers. A note has been made of 
these firms. 


I have received reports of 31 accidents from circular saws—26 of these were with saws used 
for wood, and five with saws used for metal. 


I am pleased to say none were fatal; of the 26 used for sawing wood eight were upon saws 
to which guards had been fixed, of the other 18, nine have occurred in two works where 
“tree-nails” (used for fastening chairs to sleepers on the railway) and “railway keys ” (used 
to fasten the rail to the chair) are made ; round timber is used to make these “keys,” but I 
am satisfied that, the work being always of a similar character, guards could be used with 
advantage; at my last visits guards were being fixed, and, I hope as a result, no accident has 
been reported to me from either firm since October last. Of the remaining nine accidents, three 
were in engineers’ pattern shops caused by “dimension” saws—I know of no efficient guard 
which can be used with these saws; two happened when cutting up firewood (always a 
dangerous occupation on account of the irregular lots of wood used) ; two occurred when sawing 
“round ” timber ; one was caused by sweeping saw-dust off the bench while the saw was in 
motion, and the last was due to improperly handling work which was being sawn. 


It is one of the most difficult subjects we have to deal with, for among the whole of the 18 
accidents upon unguarded saw benches there was no single case which I felt was sufficiently 
clear to bring before the magistrates and secure a conviction. 


Every user of a circular saw has now had a copy of Circular No. 305, and though the falling 
off of accidents due to circular saws is very slight—taking those used for wood only— viz., 
26 against 29 last year, I think we may look for an improvement as the guards become more 
general and the workmen become accustomed to using them. 


Sixty-four accidents from lathes were reported to me during the year; most of these (viz., 45) 
were due to the workman getting his fingers caught by the work as it revolved in the lathe; 
five were caused by the work flying from the lathe while it was in motion; two persons 
received injuries to the eyes from “turnings;’ one was caused by cleaning a lathe while it 
was in motion,and six were due to lathe change-wheels—in two of these cases the wheels were © 
unguarded. ¥ 


The remainder do not call for any special remark. - | 


I have recorded a very large number of accidents caused by power-presses and stamps, viz., | 
48 by presses and 12 by stamps. 


q 
The press accidents are made up as follows :— 
Brick presses... te ae ce SS GT 4 

Punching presses 6 

Cutting-off presses 2 

‘“Tree-nail ” compressing machines... 4 

Hydraulic press i 

Other power presses... ms a Seren 2°; 

‘RObAL ures Raabe: 












The “ tree-nail”” compressing machines referred to are used by two firms in my district; one 
accident was reported by one firm and three by the other—in each case to boys of 13 years of 
age. arly in the year one of the certifying surgeons urged that older boys should be employed 
to work these machines, and these firms were so advised, but an accident happening ta 
another boy of 13, after this advice had been given, an attempt was made to prevent the 
case coming to my knowledge; the firm were accordingly prosecuted for failing to report it 
and fined the full penalty. 


Of the 18 accidents due to ‘other power presses” 13 were reported by manufacturers of 
hollow-ware (sauce-pan lids, &c.), one firm alone reporting 10, This firm is the one I 
referred to in my last Annual Report; the presses used are “treadle-starters,” and eight out 
of the ten were reported between January and June—so it is to be hoped that the “ strippers” 
which were applied to the presses at the end of 1898 and early in 1899 are doing something 
to lessen these accidents. This firm has now been transferred to Mr. Ashworth’s district. 


The five remaining accidents came from manufacturers of harness furniture (2), washers 
edge-tools and locks. 


_ In addition to the fatal accident to a woman who was trespassing on a railway siding adjo: n- 
ing a works—and already referred to under “ fatal accidents,” I have received notice of eight 
non-fatal and one fatal accident from shunting with locomotives in works. \ 
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As instructed by your circular letter No. 116, I have investigated each shunting accident 
reported tome. They are as follows :-— 














— Industry. How caused. 
: = 
Fatal ... 1 Steel works ... a --- | Run over by locomotive. 
Non-fatal 6 | Steel works ... at: --- | 2 uncoupling slag bogies. 
1 coupling slag bogies. 


1 uncoupling plate bogie. 
1 spragging railway trucks. 
1 fall off engine when shunting. 


1 | Gas works... ay --» | Fall off engine while shunting. 
1 | Basic slag works... -.. | Caught between two railway trucks which 
apna were being shunted. 
Total 8 


— 








The fatal accident occurred to an old man of 70 years, who was employed to carry messages 
about the works. He was very deaf and stepped in front of the locomotive as it rounded a 
a curve—the driver had sounded his whistle—and was unable to see the man from where he 
was standing on his engine. 


The two accidents which occurred when uncoupling slag bogies both happened at the same 
works ; these slag bogies are small trucks 2 feet high (to bottom plate from rails), 4 feet 6 inches 
wide and 5 feet long. They have no buffers and are coupled together with. hooks this 
shape— @™=")—it is therefore impossible to use a coupling stick, and the men have to lean 
between the trucks to either couple or uncouple them. I have strongly urged this firm to 
adopt a better kind of coupling, and they have the matter under consideration. 


The accident which occurred to a man coupling a slag bogie was at a different works from 
the above. Here the bogies are provided with a hook and chain coupling; a short iron bar 
with a hook at the end is provided for the men, but the man was not using this when this 
accident happened. 


With reference to the accident to a man when uncoupling a “ plate bogie,” these bogies are 
also very low trucks, and are used in steel rolling mills to carry the heavy plates about. They 
are 3 feet 6 inches high from rail to floor, 4 feet 6 inches wide and 9 feet long. They are so 
low that the men have to go on their hands and knees under them to uncouple them when 
they are loaded. In this case also I asked the firm to consider if some safer plan could not be 
adopted. 


The man who was crushed between the stationary and moving trucks in a basic slag works 
had attempted to pass between them—they were moving very slowly and the driver was blowing 
his whistle at the time. 

No fatal accident, and no accidents causing serious injury, have been reported among the Hvists, 
eight of which notice has been received due to hoists. ‘Three of these occurred when the 
hoists were being repaired, and one was due to breaking of hoist chain, but the cage only fell 
6 feet. 

No accidents due to flying shuttles have been reported to me—the only weaving done in Shuttles, 
this district being on hand looms. 


In addition to these accidents already referred to, I have received the following :— 


ee ee ey as 





Number Industry. How caused. 
(a) 53. So --- | Iron Mills, &c. be ... | By shears. 
(6) 139 or -.. | Iron Mills and Foundries ... | Hot metal. 
Coy 32 Steam Laundries a Ae - 








rrr es renter ee Se ee 

The large number of accidents under (b)—see above—is due to the nature of the industries Hot metal, 
carried on in this district and I know of no means of preven‘ing them, except the exercise of 
greater care by the workmen themselves. 

The fencing of circular saws has again received attention, and the adoption of guards hag Circular 
now become general throughout the district. There still existsa deeply-rooted prejudice among sues. 
sawyers against all kinds of saw-guards, and those provided are frequently either not in use, 
or are used in such a way as to be quite inefficient. 
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The Report of Messrs. Beaumont and Richmond upon the fencing of textile machinery lays 
down very clearly the lines upon which such work should ‘be carried out, and though the 
amount of textile machinery used in this district is very small, most of their recommendations 
given on pages 14, 15, 17 (and illustrated on pages 74, 75, 76) of their Report, as to projecting 
set screws on collars, the provision of strap-forks and loose pulleys on ‘all machines, and the 
guarding of cog wheels so “that there shall be no danger between the wheel and the guard,” 
are applicable to a very large number of machines in use in other than textile trades, and if 
they could be enforced would certainly minimise the risk of aceident: 


The insertion of a clause in a contract for new machinery, that the machines shall be guarded 
in accordance with the requirements of the Factory Acts, goes to the root of the matter, for the 
machine maker is the arch offender, and he would thus quickly learn that to sell inefficiently 
guarded machinery was a mistake. 


Since receipt of the Circular. Letter, No. 154 (dated November 9th, 1899), a move has been 
made to ensure the better removal of dust.in places where it is so generated as to be liable to be 
inhaled by the workers. There areia very large number of “ bobbing” (or metal polishing) shops 
in this district, and in the bulk of these the present conditions are anything but satisfactory. 


Attention has also been directed, during the year, to the want of proper provision for 
the removal of dust in hoilow-ware turning shops. In one.of these places which was without 
any natural light, extensive structural alterations to improve the light, and the provision of an 
efficient dust extracting arrangement have been promised to avoid proceedings. being taken 
(under Section 2, 1895) to have the premises closed. 


Mr, J. O. Edwards (HM. Junior Inspector, 8S, Wales) writes :— 


Mes Hilditch (H.M. District Inspector, N. Wales) accompanies his notes with diagrams. — 


The institution of saw guards has been a difficult task, because after inducing occupiers to 
provide them, the antipathy of the workmen had to be dealt with, but I am able to report that 
the majority of circular saws in this section of the district are now guarded. 


During the year I have had periodical exhibitions of saw guard models, of .which I have a 
number, thereby, enabling occupiers to bring their sawyers.with them, and select. the:guard 
best suited to their particular work. 


Unfortunately there-are a number: of guardsion ‘the:market which are*useless’and dangerous. 


Annual inspection of all cranes and tackle, and a record of such inspection or testing, is 3 
already being done by many large firms, and in the case*of Government works the date is — 
painted on the crane itself. 


A proportion of the fatal accidents would have been prevented had sucha regulation’been — 
generally in. force; during my experience I have known. of: three. fatalities. which were due 
to defects which could have been detected bytesting. 


As the subject will probably be fully dealt with by Mr. Lewis, I need only réfer«to)-four 
fatal accidents which occurred during the year, and to point out what suggestions haye been 
made to prevent their recurrence. 


(1.) This was the case of a stillman employed on the night shift at a large oil works:in the — 
district. , When examining the stills an explosion occurred causing the lid to move en one — 
side, and allowing the oil and vapour to escape. This immediately burst into flame, in which 
the poor fellow was enveloped and before he could be rescued, burnt to a charred mass. The — 
primary cause of this accident was undoubtedly the general use of naked lights about the 
stills. Deceased in this instance carried a common hurricane lamp, and while examining the 
top of still, he probably brought the light close to a wrought iron.“ bonnet” which ‘fits over 
the weights which act as a lid, and also as a safety valve, having'a dead load equal to 4 lbs. per 
square inch. ‘Through. some little leakage,. possibly. through. over. pressure,’ an. explosive 
mixture of oil vapour and air was probably formed in the space between bonnet and lid, 
and coming into contact with the naked light it exploded. I recommended that safety lamps 
should be used throughout the works in future. The firm at once acted on my recommendation 
and have provided a very useful form of lamp to-all the men engaged on this work. This 
suggestion has been adopted in all other works in the district, where inflammable gas or 
vapour is given off. These stills are not always fitted with an efficient safety valve, which 
I think should be insisted on in all cases. Care should also be taken in examining the worm and 
pipes leading from still, in case of any stoppage,. This is most likely to: occur in frosty 
weather after the still has been emptied, and been standing some time before restarting. 4 


(2.) This was a case of a boy of 13 employed. as.an office boy in a chemical works. The lad 
had been sent into the works to see the foreman ; while waiting, he commenced playing near 
a low revolving shaft and pulley. A belt was lying loose on the shaft at the time, and trailing 
across the floor. The lad was evidently astride the belt, which got coiled round the shaft, 
drawing the. boy. through the fence and,into.a space of. about:ten. inches~between shaft and 
wall,. 1 simply.refer.to this casein order.to emphasise the necessity. of providing strap;hoo 
or a “sleeve” over the part of shaft where a belt may be thrown,off, and.also-to-the- necessity 
of having some ready means to stop machinery in each room. In this case a man had,to run 
down a flight of stairs and then about 50 yards to the engine-house before the machinery was 
stopped. This line of shafting, about 40 feet long and about 5 feet high, was.fenced for th 
whole length ; in addition thereto, it was covered in with’ a wooden casing, excepting a sho 
length about 8 inches, between pedestal and pulley. It was into this space the boy was drawn. 
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fitted with an automatic feed, designed by their engineer. I am informed that it is working 
satisfactorily. At my suggestion they have also fitted a wire-work guard around the plunger, 
with an opening on each end sufficient only for the entry and exit of the bricks. With this fitted 
on, accidents of the kind will be almost impossible. ; 





I may add that I have suggested a simple and cheap device which could be fitted to all 
these machines. The maker of the press has promised to try it at an early opportunity. 
Where feeding arms are fitted on other types of presses, I have had them guarded with a wire- 
work guard in the same way as the machine at Messrs. Edwards. Mr. Lewis sent out a 
circular to all occupiers of brick works last year, calling their attention to this, but with the 
exception of the one firm mentioned, nothing has yet been done. I hope, in the course of 
the year, to get all occupiers to adopt some arrangement to prevent these accidents. 


Dircular The fencing of circular saws is still very unsatisfactory. Most of the firms in the district 

as, deal almost entirely with native timber, and it is with these that the difficulty arises. Nearly 

all the saws are guarded at the back and top, but very few in front. Unfortunately the worst 
opponents to any kind of guard are the men themselves. It is seldom one can visit a mill and 
find the guards in proper position. 


With reference to rack benches I have induced occupiers to put up a very simple form of 


guard ; a sketch of which I enclose. 
Fencing generally is fairly satisfactory throughout the district. 


lathes, I have been able to get the change gear in a number of lathes fenced in the different works, 
and also the abolition of the projecting set screw on nearly all drilling-machines. 


» 


Mr. Wolfe (H.M. Junior Inspector, Birmingham), to whose report Mr. Knyvett refers, 
says :— 
The accidents in this district during the year 1899, both fatal and non-fatal, show a 
considerable increase over the accidents which occurred in 1898. 


As regards the non-fatal accidents, at any rate, I think this is in a great measure due-— 


(1) To the better understanding by employers of the terms of the Factory Acts in reference 


to the reporting of accidents ; and 


(2) To the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which compels notification of accidents (for the 
employers’ benefit) to the insurance companies, and this readily recalls their duties. 
towards the inspectors of factories. 


catalities, The railway companies’ goods departments in this district accounted for one fatal and 
182 non-fatal accidents in 1899, and these form nearly 17 per cent. of the total amount. 


Out of the total of 18 fatal accidents, nine were due to falls of one kind or another. Seven 
of the remaining nine were due to causes which were preventable ; in one case certainly due 
to the neglect of the employer in not giving to the inspector notice of occupation, and entirely 
neglecting to provide guards of any description. 


Mr. Knyvett will doubtless allude to this case, and I will confine myself to the two which 
were brought immediately under my notice. 


The first case was that of a death from the use of a vertical spindle in woodworking, and the 


accident was due undoubtedly to an oversight on the part of the victim. 


He was employed in bevelling the edges of a piece of furniture, when it appeared to him 
that one of the four knives was not quite ina line with the others. He stopped the spindle 
and readjusted the knife, but evidently forgot to screw up the hold-on pins. The spindle 
revolved about 2,500 times a minute, and just as the man was about to re-start his work, the 
loosened blade shot out and struck him in the thigh, severing the femoral artery. 


A doctor was present in 20 minutes and did what he could, but the man died before he — 


reached the hospital. 


On the suggestion of Mr. Knyvett, I made at the inquest a pointed reference to ambulance 
| and first aid work, which could easily be acquired in large factories, and might be productive 
| of much good. 


In this case, however, the hospital surgeon did not hesitate to say that only a fully qualified 
surgeon, actually on the spot at the time of the accident, could have prevented death. 


In a district which, like this, embraces so many and varied trades, a large number of 
accidents is bound to occur. When ina day’s visit it is possible for one to inspect ten or 
twelve factories where the industry of each is entirely distinct, unanimity with regard. to 


fencing is practically impossible, and each case has to be considered on its merits. 
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es some instances it is only when accidents occur that the possibly dangerous character of 
the machinery is realized, and one cannot but often observe how many of these accidents are 
due entirely to the excessive carelessness of the injured persons. 


ing’ } 5 s ene 5 PASSE - 
eee en ch. View ne Be heise good fencing is, I think, distinctly on the increase, 

rang panies, before taking risks, send representatives round to see that the 
machinery is well guarded. 


aes a course, in conjunction with the visits of the Inspector, is bound to produce satisfactory 
results. 


AS I have before pointed out, the chief offenders are the small proprietors who cannot or 
will not see that good fencing is necessary. Their contrivances are often of the flimsiest, and 
although useful, do not altogether carry out the ideas of the Inspector as regards safety. Hence 
at nearly every visit the fences have to be readjusted, and this constant alteration must surely 
cost more in the end than an adequate fence put up in the first place. Flimsy fencing is 
unsatisfactory in more ways than one. Firstly, it may not be of a strength sufficient for its 
purpose ; and secondly, a far more serious thing, it is often so easily removed that no pains are 
taken to put it back into place again. 


How often one hears as an excuse for the accident that a guard had been provided, but that 
it had been taken off “temporarily” for repairs and readjustment of the machinery, and had 
not been replaced ! 


A point that has cropped up during the past year is the danger of painting or limewashing 
premises while work still progresses. In some cases I know it is unavoidable, but much might 
be done to lessen the risk. 


In one case a painter while working at the ceiling was caught by a coupling and whirled 
round the shaft. Had it not been that the shafting on that floor was worked by a fast and 
loose pulley, the painter would have been killed. As it was he got off with‘a broken thigh. 
In such cases, even the couplings on the high shafts should be protected, and certainly in every 
factory fast and loose pulieys should be affixed on all the principal shafts on every floor. 


One or two contrivances for safety have come under my notice during the last year, although 
I was not allowed to take a sketch of the machines. 


One was a semi-automatic metal brushing machine, and the other a semi-automatic rolling 
and clipping machine for copper and other like work. 


The point is in both cases the same. The handle for setting the machines in motion is 
controlled by a strong spring. To start and keep the machines going, a man has to puil the 
handle and so cause the spring to contract. Should the man’s attention wander or should he 
stumble, the spring instantly expands and the machine is stopped. 


In a large bicycle factory I noticed some automatic machines beautifully guarded. I asked 
who the makers were, and was told they were a German firm. Similar machines from English 
makers had to be guarded on their arrival at the works. 


Gradually we are coming toa decided understanding with occupiers as regards these, both 
woodworking saws and metal saws; for the latter must not by any means be overlooked. In 
the case of metal saws the guarding is often a simple matter, but it is not so as regards wood- 


cutting saws. : 
, 


The variety of guards is enormousand requires very serious consideration before one approves 
or condemns. As time passes, probably the better guards will gradually stand out by them- 
selves, and one can then recommend these, but at present, so long as they appear to carry out 
the recommendations from headquarters, | carefully avoid praise or blame. 


One thing will very shortly, I think, become manifest, and that is the weakness of the 
supporting pillar. In most cases this pillar is situated at the side of the circular saw ; from 
this pillar projects an arm which holds the guard in position, Should a heavy baulk jump and 
strike the guard, the leverage on the pillar is enormous, and as they are mostly of cast-iron, 
with a slit down the middle to hold the projecting arm in position, they are prone to break. 
In one case at least this arm broke, which prevented the guard from being thoroughly 


effective. 


In the smaller factories these still are a source of considerable trouble. In the limited space 
in which many are confined it is no small task to suggest a good guard, and often the only 
guard possible, without structural alterations, is a bar to prevent approach to face of flywheel 
or driving-wheel, and, should it be necessary for a man after starting the engine to pass the 
flywheel, to see that a cap is placed over the projecting end of crankshaft, keyway, and key. 


One difficulty is the proper guarding of the crank ; many makers send out a natural guard 
in the shape of a splash-board which prevents the splashing of the oii by the crank. 


The fixing of these by the manufacturers might be made compulsory. 


Some occupiers still think that when a flywheel is working sideways near a gangway, all 
the guard necessary is a couple of bars close to the flywheel, forgetting that in a stumble the 
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person might easily fall between the bars, or in making a grasp at a bar put their arms through 
the spokes of the flywheel. A possible danger arising from gas engines I speak of under the 
heading of water-gas. 


Powe Accidents from power-presses are still rather frequent, but we hope very shortly to cause a 

presses considerable decrease. Extra pressure is now being placed on all occupiers to provide guards, 
and to substitute hand-levers for foot-levers. A certain difficulty has been the number of 
different presses used, and often guards which will suit one press will not suit another. There 
is, however, no question as to the advisability of the hand-lever. Where the foot-lever is 
necessary much can be done to guard the operator. The “stripper” can, in many cases, be 
extended sideways without at all interfering with the work of the operator, and will entirely 
prevent accident from too close approach of the hands. In many cases the development of the 
“stripper”? seems to me the best guard that can be procured. It often allows just sufficient 
room for the work to be placed between it and the die, and if continued in front, but so as not 
to interfere with the full sight of the metal and the die, it would invariably prevent the fingers. 
going in with the metal. 


One of the difficulties which has presented itself was that of a press where the blank to be 
stamped exactly covered the bottom die, and great care was necessary to “feel” the blank 
correctly on to the die with both hands. A foot-lever was necessary, and often the fingers 
were not removed in time. A good guard for this has just been seen by me. A plate, made 
of some metal which is not only strong but also elastic, is turned into a shape like that of a 
soup plate, with the edges sloping well upwards. The bottom of this plate when turned 
should be of the exact size of the lower die, and should then be cut off. On turning it upside 


down, you then have a ring with sectional side view like this », & When placed over the 


bottom die the sloping edges rest on the face of the block holding the die, while the sides fit 
around the die and project about } or } inch above the die. This projection permits the feeding 
of the blanks with one hand, as the guard, fitting tightly around the die, naturally guides the 
blanks into the right position. A guard (extra) can be placed to prevent the use of the other 
hand, and a lever can be affixed which is only workable by the same hand that feeds the — 
blanks. . 


When the lever is pulled the upper die descends, and on meeting the projecting edges of the — 
guard, forces them down to the level of the lower die. The slope on the lower edges of the — 
guard allows for this “give,” and the resiliency of the metal, when once the pressure is. 
removed, allows the guard to rise to its original level above the !ower die. = 





















Penal compensation.—This matter is in an unsatisfactory position, since 
magistrates, when deciding on a case under Section 82, are too apt to take into considera- — 
tion the other sources of relief open to the injured person, and not to take the view that 
they are asked to inflict a substantial penalty for criminal negligence, which is the 
primary object of the section. . 


Mr. Lewis (South Wales) notes this point :— 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act has a very large field for its operations in this district, — 
and reports of actions at law, which are regarded as “important cases,” are continually to be 
met with in the columns of the local press. The working of the Act has had the effect, as far 
as my experience goes, of modifying the amounts of fines imposed by magistrates under Section — 
82 of the Factory & Workshop Act, 1878, in cases where bodily injuries have resulted from a 
lack of safeguards ; this, I think, is due to the fact that the amount of the fines which may be ~ 
applied by the Secretary of State for the benefit of the injured person or his family, is deducted 
from the amount of compensation to be paid under the Compensation Act ; consequently, it is” 
now rare for the injured person to derive any pecuniary benefit from a prosecution by the 
Factory Inspector under the above-named section. The workmen in this district complain of 
the prevailing uncertainty and topsey-turveydom in the matter of legal decisions under the 
new Act; and they are not slow in their condemnation of the judge-made law which is being 
continually woven into this Statute. 


: 


Truck.—The Truck Acts are somewhat difficult of administration, and the 
phraseology of the Act of William LY. is occasionally obscure. 


In South Wales, Mr. Lewis says with respect to fines &e.:— . 


In this district it has not been found necessary to prosecute in a single case during the past. 
year in respect of any breach of the Truck Acts. Still, many practices coming dangerously 
near to being contraventions of the spirit of these Acts have been investigated, and the partie 
concerned were fully instructed and, where necessary, cautioned. 


Quite a number of notices, setting forth the terms of contract at works where a system of 
fining and deducting obtains, have been submitted to me for perusal; and where the 
conditions appeared to me, from my knowledge of the general circumstances of the case, t 
be unfair or unreasonable, the same were modified by the employers so as to accord with my 
views ; but I have been careful to.make it understood that such an understanding does not, t¢ 
any degree, give legal sanction or, status to the,conditions in question. 
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Mr. Jackson notes a case, bordering on the Truck Acts, from the Walsall district. 


Deductions for gas, shop room, or power are very general in Walsall, but the provisions of 
the Truck Act of 1896 are now generally known and the required notices posted up, 


A case came to my knowledge where a master had lent one of his workmen 20s., to be 
repaid at the rate of 5s. per week for five weeks (te. 25s. in all)—the extra 5s. being for 
“interest.” Before all the money was repaid the man left, and the master then deducted, 
from the wages due to him, the balance of the 25s. he had not paid. The workman summoned 
the master and I attended the court to watch the case, but found that there was “no 
appearance,” the case having been settled out of court. 


In some trades the practice of lending money to workmen appears to be very general, as 
well as that of allowing piece-workers to have “draws” on account, and as they get into the 
master’s debt, one cannot help but think that this is encouraged with the object of securing 
the man’s services by having “a hold ” upon him, ; 


Mr. Wolje reports encouragingly of Birmingham :— 


Taking the district all through I think the Truck Acts are well observed. This may be due 
to the number of trades union men employed, whose officials would certainly keep a sharp 
eye on any malpractices. Where the Truck Acts are broken I think it has been more in the 
letter than in the spirit of the law, and a little explanation is often all that is required to set 
things straight. In many cases the explanation as to the keeping of a register of fines and 
deductions, and the necessity of a written statement at the time of payment to each person 
fined, has been the means of doing away with a good number of trifling fines and the gradual 
alteration of many rules. 


In no case have I come across a firm who have themselves benefitted by the fines inflicted, 
as the invariable rule is to divert these sums to the sick fund or to some benefit society 
belonging to the workpeople. 


General Remarks.—Several of H.M. Inspectors have supplemented their notes on 


the foregoing subjects by general remarks on other subjects arising from their experience 
and administration in their respective districts. You will note from these that there is a 
widespread habit among my colleagues of devoting a considerable amount of attention 
to the whole sphere of their duties and possibilities of usefulness, and not of confining 
themselves purely to a perfunctory line of “ officialdom.” 


oe. bare 


Mr. Woodgate——With regard to the work done in the Northampton district during the year, 
I beg to report that all the factories were visited at least once in the year, with the exception 
of about 130 composed chiefly of small country corn mills. 


As regards visits to workshops in 1899, it will be seen out of a total of 1695 workshops on 
the registers visits were paid to 1022. 


As regards fencing machinery, I have found occupiers anxious to co-operate and carry out all 
suggestions | have made to them. 


As regards the industries in the district, I am not aware that any of them are of an unhealthy 
nature. 


There have been a few prosecutions in the district during the year, but none of them call for 
any special remark. 


All complaints respecting sanitary arrangements were enquired into, and, where necessary, 
remedied. 


The out-workers’ lists were not sent in as regularly as might be expected; but all were 
eventually received after the defaulters were communicated with. 


There are hardly any half-timers in this district ; what there are are met with in an occasional 
factory or workshop. 


The only point that seems to require notice is the steady increase in the amount of the penalties 
inflicted by the local bench of justices. This 2rises, I think, from an increased knowledge and 
appreciation of the Act on their part, not less, I also venture to believe, from their realisation 
that it has been sought to prosecute with some regard to system, and neither at haphazard nor 
by fits and starts. 


I believe that the good result of prosecutions follows from its being understood that in 
certain cases, and in a good many cases, a prosecution will follow a detected irregularity with 
as much certainty as a penalty follows a detected revoke at whist, and with not a whit more 
ill-feeling in one case than in the other. 


In the present day when the Act has been in force, in most of the points with respect to 
which cases are taken, for over twenty years, I have but scant sympathy with excuses tendered 
on the ground of ignorance. Ignorance that it is necessary to send opening notice (the very 
fons et origo of carelessness and subsequent default in all directions), ignorance that it is 
necessary to affix an abstract or to report a serious accident, ignorance that it is necessary to 
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fence shafting or that shafting is dangerous—each and all of these samples of ignorance deserve, 
in my opinion, prosecution, save under exceptional circumstances. And the latter is very 
speedily justified by its results in the wide exorcism of the malady. 


State of Mr. Lewis.—The healthy state of the trade in the district and the industrial developments 
Trade. which have marked the past year as one of extraordinary, if not unprecedented prosperity, 
make so large a subject and so prolific a theme that I hesitate to descant upon it. 


Dealing then, firstly, with the condition of trade generally, I have the pleasure of remarking 
that, not at any time during my fifteen years’ official connection with this district, has the 
state of the body industrial been healthier than during the latter part of the year 1899. To 
make use of a common expression, the chief staple industries and their kindred trades have 
been going “full swing,” and the order from the captains of industry to their men has been 
stereotyped at ‘full steam ahead.” 


The outlook for the current year is also very rosy, and unless disorder results from 
threatened disagreements between employer and employed in the matters of wages and 
restricted output, a further growth in the volume of trade and still greater industrial 
expansion may be expected to characterise this year’s commercial operations. 


Coal and metal stand first in this district and generally they take the lead in any upward 
movement, then the minor trades, both upon the fringes and in the train of these great 
industries, soon catch the contagion and follow on. 


In these remarks upon coal, I also include patent fuel, which made up in the form of bricks 
or briquettes, is a trade peculiar to Swansea, Cardiff, and Newport. At these ports it is 
manufactured very extensively for export; and last year this trade continued to forge ahead. 


The coal and metal trades of this district have now secured for South Wales ports the proud 
position of standing first in the world in the point of export tonnage ; and this pre-eminence 
in shipping gives the district the same first class rank in the important industry of ship 
repairing. 


Last year marked a considerable development in this important trade, new yards and dry 
docks having been opened, and old ship-yards considerably improved in their equipment, and 
their working capacity enlarged. 


Other directions wherein trade has developed in parts of the district contiguous to the 
coast-line are, the manufacture of galvanized steel sheets, and the various trades whose chief 
output comprises the conversion of steel and iron into the hundreds of kinds of articles which 
are exported in such large quantities from the Midlands; in fact, all those trades which require 
imported raw ores, suitable fuel on the spot, and facilities for direct export of the manu- 
factured article, to enable them to face successfully that keen competition which now comes 
from all quarters of the globe, are gradually finding their way into districts such as South 
Wales and Monmouthshire, where the foregoing conditions are fully complied with. 


Of the metal trades now enjoying a “good old time,” the Welsh tinplate trade is certainly 
an enigma. It may aptly be termed the industrial conundrum of the year; for even the best 
inspired circles of the trade appeared to be quite puzzled, at the time, as to the real causes 
which brought about so unexpected a resurrection of the demand and such a jump in prices. 
It is now quite evident, even to the uninitiated, and even he who runs may read, that the new 
outlets for plates discovered during the past three or four years are capable of fully com- 
pensating the trade for the loss of the American markets consequent upon the imposition of - 
prohibitive tariffs. If only allowed a fair field and no favour in these countries, this trade 
would appear to have a future before it, based upon more sound conditions than obtained in 
the past, when it depended almost entirely upon the United States’ requirements for the very 
breath of its nostrils. 


One of the immediate results of the boom in the tin plate industry was a revival in the 
local chemical trades which depends almost entirely upon the first named trade for orders for 
sulphuric acid and other minor chemicals. 


7 

It will not be inappropriate, just here, to refer to the recently invented processes for 
smelting and extracting metals by chemical and other means, from sulphide and kindred ores 
and metallic refuse, now being carried on at certain works in this district ; and to the new 
works that are being got ready for similar purposes. 3 
Reference to industrial developments during the year would not be complete without node 
being made of the confident and sanguine spirit which animates dock owners and harbour 
trusts. This is eloquently testified to by the fact that very large additions to the already 
xtensive dock facilities on the Welsh side of the Bristol Channel are in course of con- 
struction; and that still further extensions, designed to meet the exigencies of the growing 
traffic, are about to be put in the hands of contractors. With private and public proprietaries 
doing all that in them lies to accommodate the demands of the district, trade is not likely to 
be checked for some years to come, as it has been in the past, for lack of the necessary railway 
and dock facilities. 









Of the textile industries generally I have nothing new to record ; during the past year a 
have pursued the even tenor of their way, and shared, in some degree, in the general 
prosperity. 
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Under the headings of “ Fatalities,” and “Cranes and other Lifting Tackle,” I have already Works of 
referred to the large Works of Construction which have been going on in the Southern part of °struction. 
the Principality during the year ; and I have but to add that, of the eight fatal, and 134 non-fatal 
accidents that they were not caused by locomotives or other rolling stock and plant or by lifting 
tackle, by far the greater number were the result of falls, reference to which will be found 
under the heading “ Fatalities.” 


The sanitary condition of factories and workshops continues to receive the close attention of Sanitation. 
myself and colleagues in this district. In factories, any remedial measure suggested is, as a 
rule, carried out by direct arrangement between ourselves and the occupiers. As to workshops, 
the co-operation of Local Sanitary Authorities is sought, in accordance with the Act of 1891. 


In the large towns, and in a few of the rural districts, this somewhat cireumlocutary mode of 

procedure attains the desired effect ; but, speaking generally, it has totally failed in country 

_ districts in attaining the object the authors of the enactment had in view. It should be noted 

that, it has not relieved the Factory Inspector of the necessity of visiting workshops, neither 

has it lessened, by one whit, the measure of his responsibilities ; whereas the clerical work has 
been considerably increased thereby. 


The raising of the minimum age from eleven to twelve years, at which a child may be Employment 
employed on the half-time system, will have but little effect in Wales and Monmouthshire, 0 children. 
where, it is gratifying to report, this system is almost a dead letter. 


Outworkers in this district are almost confined entirely to the making of wearing apparel, Outworkers. 
and although their employers have not all complied with the provisions of the Acts which 
require that they should furnish me with lists, twice in each year, of those who take out work 
from them, there are, I believe, but very few outworkers in the district whose names and 
addresses are not known to myself and colleagues, and whose workshops are not under 
inspection. 


The duties devolving upon Factory Inspectors under the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Prevention of 
Act, 1894, of seeing that the instructions and conditions, if any, attached by magistrates to a cruelty to 
licence, at the time of granting the same, are complied with, cannot be duly performed, °/47e. 
unless a copy thereof is sent to the Inspector of the district immediately after granting such 
a licence. : 


__ At present, a period of ten days is allowed the grantee, within which to cause a copy of a 
licence to be sent; and in the meantime, it almost invariably happens that the occasion to 
which the licence ay plies has passed, and the grantee has left the place for another town, at 
which the same apparently useless procedure in regard to the licence and the Factory Inspector 
is gone through. As an instance of the impracticability and utter futility of the existing 
provision, | would mention the following case, which came under my notice a few weeks 
ago :—At 7.10 p.m., of the very day upon which an entertainment was given, in which nine 
little girls were to take part between 7.0 and 11.0 p.m., I received the copy of licence, and the 
entertainment was to be given at a town over sixty miles distant from my office. I would add 
that, the grantee in the above-mentioned case was well within the period of ten days allowed 
him by statute. 


Mr. Sedgwick.—A decided improvement has to be noted in the manner in which these Sanitation, 
matters have been dealt with by the Local Authorities, in the country districts especially. Se. 
Cases which have been reported by me have been promptly dealt with, and in such a way as to 
remove the irregularities complained of. 


Myr. Jackson.—The only case of special interest which was taken during the year is the one Prosecutions, 
taken early in the year against the Bilston Urban District Council, the point being whether the pyvctpie 
electric generating station (used in connection with the lighting of their Market Hall) were a generation, 
factory or not. 


They were summoned for not affixing the abstract. It was admitted that the abstract was 
not up, and that steam power was used for generating electricity for lighting purposes, and it 
remained for me to prove (1) that electricity was generated “by way of trade or for purposes 
of gain,” and (2) that “ electricity ” was an “article” within the meaning of section 93 (1878). 

Evidence was called to show that the premises were formerly lighted by gas, for which the 
tenants of the stalls paid—apart from the rent of the stalls—and that now the hall was lighted 
by electric light, an inclusive rent (for stall and light) being charged. 


Upon the second point, it was submitted that electricity was an “article” within the ordinary 

Abet : ‘ : OSes Bie 
dictionary meaning of the word, viz., a “ commodity,” @.e., “an article of commerce. 

In giving judgment the Stipendiary Magistrate said :— 


“ On the face of it, it seemed rather ridiculous to call electricity an article, but he had looked 
into the matter rather particularly and carefully, and by taking the grammatical interpreta- 
tion of the word it was seen that an article was a ‘commodity ’ or ‘substance.’ A commodity 

. Inust be something advantageous to man. Certainly electricity was useful and advantageous 
to man, and was therefore an ‘article.’ It needed a certain amount of mechanical power in 
preparing it, and it was evident that manual labour was also exercised at the works at the 
market, and they would therefore come within the meaning of the Factory and Workshop 
Acts. 


“ If it were an article, as he believed it was, and if used for the purpose of gain, then the 
mere fact of its being made for gain was also almost sufficient to bring it within the meaning 
of the Act, which enclosed everything it possibly could in its provisions. It would not do 
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at all to confine any interpretation to the word ‘article’ if there was anything similar to the 
article. Electricity was similar to a great many other things that could be manufactured. 
Tt could be stored, moved about, or stolen, and could be converted into different uses. These 
were things which certainly applied to a great many other articles, and it was correct to say 
that electricity came within the meaning of the Act as a manufactured article. 


“The question here was whether it was created, generated or used for the purpose of gain. 
It does not appear that there was any special rate charged to the stall-holders, at so much a 
light or anything like that: The Bilston Council held the ownership of the market and 
generated the electricity and let their stall-holders have the benefit on similar arrangements 
as they paid for the gas when the Gas Company supplied the light. It could not be said, 
however, that it was not prepared for gain, and he did not see any reason why the works 
should not come within the meaning of the Factory and Workshop Acts. 


“Tt was admitted that no abstract of the Act had been fixed at the works, and therefore 
there must be a penalty.” 


I continue to receive the co-operation of the Local Sanitary Authorities when complaint 
of sanitary defects is made, but, except from Walsall, I do not receive from them notices of new 
workshops. 


The only medical officer’s report I have received during the year is that of Dr. J. Scott 
Wilson, M. O. H. for Walsall. Re the inspection of workshops by the Local Sanitary 
Inspectors, Dr. Wilson says, “'The Inspectors” (there are three) ‘“‘spend one day in the week 
in visiting workshops, and they give attention to their ventilation and sanitary arrangements.” 
From the summary of notices given I find that in 1898, 613 visits were paid to workshops (other 
than bakehouses), 9 notices to provide additional sanitary conveniences were sent, and 6 places 
were so provided. 


There are practically no “ half-timers” employed in this district, so that the new Act raising 
the age of exemption from school to 12 years will have no effect among the “ factory ” children 
here. | 


I have not received any license for the employment of a child at a theatre, &c. during the 
year, although I have reason to believe several cases of children being so employed have 
occurred. The present arrangement with respect to these licenses is anything but satisfactory 


At the request of the Local Authorities in Walsall, a list of the names and addresses of all 
out-workers (in the scheduled trades) residing in the borough was sent to them. 


A register is also kept of the names and addresses of all persons (in the scheduled trades) 
who are known to employ out-workers. 


Trade in this district is very good, the iron trades having had an exceptionally good year. 


In the harness and saddlery (Walsall) trades the year opened with poor trade and short 
time general, but the war in South Africa quickly brought about a change, every available 
workman is employed, and the older manufacturers say that the press of work is greater than 
that experienced during the Franco-German war. 


While there is no increase in the number of registered workshops (employing “ protected ” 
hands) there is a marked increase in the number of factories, .probably due to the more 
extended use of small gas-engines and the use of electric motors. 


Mr, T. O. Edwards.—Cardiff and Barry are the only two towns in this section of the Welsh 
district where Workshop Sanitary Inspectors have been appointed ; possibly in other districts 
workshops are inspected by the Sanitary Inspectors in the usual course of their inspection, but 
these two towns are the only ones which co-operate by sending notice of new workshops, &c. 


Mr, Hilditch—In my report of last year I referred to the amount of dust given off in the 
process of esparto beating in paper mills. An attempt has been made in one of the mills to — 
remove this dust, but so far with only indifferent results. This is mainly due to faulty and 
badly arranged plant. The firm have promised to remedy this, but I cannot say if anything 
has yet been done. In another mill arrangements are now in hand to deal with the dust in 
the rag-sorting and esparto-beating rooms. I hope to report favourably on this shortly. 


I have succeeded in getting both firms to adopt a suggestion 7e fencing the mouth of esparto 
boilers. | 


At present this industry is carried on by only a few firms in this country, but with the © 
increasing use of electric light, it may eventually become rather an important trade. Although — 
the material used is an amorphous carbon, the manufacture does not appear to be carried on 
without some danger to the health of the workers, as the processes are naturally dusty. The 4 
carbons are usually made from a very dense form of coke taken from the upper portion of the — 
retorts used for the manufacture of coal gas. The coke is ground to a very finely divided 
state, then mixed with some binding material to a thick pasty mass. This mass is subjected 
to enormous hydraulic pressure, which forces the material through a die in the form of a core 
of the required diameter. This core is cut into the necessary lengths, the carbons made into 
bundles, packed in a crucible, and exposed to a very high temperature in a gas furnace. 
After the carbons are sufficiently burnt, they are allowed to cool gradually. The next process 
is pointing, which is done on small emery wheels. This again is a dusty process, but to 
prevent any dust flying about, the wheels are almost covered in with a kind of wrought-iron 
shroud which acts as a guard, and also forms the mouth of a suction tube through which the 
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dust is drawn by means of a fan. I have been unable to find that the dust is specially 
injurious to health, but I believe, in Germany, itis considered injurious. In the one factory 
in this district much has been done to prevent dust, but there is still room for improvement 
in this respect. The matter is in hand, and I hope to report favourable results shortly. The 
processes of bundling, pointing, and packing, are carried on by females. 


As the use of the above as preservatives in food is now the subject of an inquiry by a 
department committee, and as there appears to be such divergence of opinion as to its 
injurious effects, perhaps some reference to the manufacture of these substances and its 
effect on the workers might serve some useful purpose. I went into this matter a few years 
ago, and questioned several of the men employed at a works in the district. Two or three 
of the men said they sometimes suffered from indigestion. These were men employed in the 
grinding processes. 


On the whole the hands appear to be fairly healthy. I am also informed that very little 
time is lost in the works through sickness. I had to make repeated complaints about that 
time with reference to the dust given off in the grinding processes; at times the air was laden 
with dust. Respirators were afterwards given out to the men, but little use was made of them. 


Since that period considerable improvement has been effected by the use of improved 
machinery, and better arrangements for collecting the dust. In this matter the firm heartily 
co-operated, as the diffusion and escape of this dust was a direct loss. 


Mr, Wolfe——In 1899 a fatal accident occurred in this district from the rope of a hoist breaking. 
This recalls a subject which I fear has but too little attention paid it, viz., the proper and 
periodical examination of all ropes and belts in a factory. 


In the working of hoists, a wire rope is much to be preferred to a hempen or manilla rope, 
and in all cases, as in collieries, a systematic examination by a competent man should be made. 
The constant use of the rope on a hoist and the friction to which it is subjected causes it to 
wear and get frayed. The operators forget that a rope’s strength lies in its weakest spot, and 
an outside roughened by usage often conceals a very dangerous weakness inside. Only 
constant and proper observation can find out these latent defects. 


In large stamps worked by ropes running over pulleys, and operated upon by the foot, the 
friction is enormous, and great extra strains are thrown on to the ropes by the habit men 
_ have of “snatching” the weight as it falls if anything goes wrong. 


_ At the side of the stamp is a rest which falls away from use so soon as the stamp is raised 
for work. When the metal is placed on the die the stamp is raised to a certain height, and then 
falls by its own weight on to the metal. Occasionally the metal is displaced, and this is not 
noticed until the stamp is ready to fall. Instead of lowering the stamp gradually and placing 
the “rest” in position, the worker lets it fall, trusting to stop it in time by “snatching” 7@e., 
by throwing the weight of his body on to the foot which is placed in the loop at the far end of 
the rope from the stamp. Meanwhile one of his hands is busy replacing the metal on the die. 
Should the sudden strain cause the rope to break, his hand will be badly injured, as these 
stamps are often of great weight. 


Ropes subjected to strains like this should be examined very often and very carefully. 


Sometimes where the friction on the pulley is most felt, a leather band takes the place of 
the rope, and if a second leather band is placed over the lower one, and slightly longer, the 
danger is almost averted, as, should the lower belt break, the upper one would immediately 
come into use and save the stamp from falling. 


My task, in assuming duty in the division, has been greatly facilitated by the systematic 
administration of my predecessor, Mr. Cramp, and the assistance and co-operation of 
H.M. Inspectors for the various districts, many of which present features of great interest, 
demanding special attention and vigilance, and, in more than one case, a problem for 
solution. 


I have, ete., 


J. A. REDGRAVE. 
HM. Superintending Inspector of Factories. 


HM. Chief Inspector of Factories. 
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NORTH - EASTERN DIVISION. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDING INSPECTOR. 


March, 1900. 
SIR, 


In accordance with your instructions as to Annual Report for the North-Eastern 
Division, [ have pleasure in sending you the following particulars. 


I regret to say that, in spite of every effort to keep down the number of accidents, there 
has been during the last four years an extraordinary increase in the number reported in 
this Division. This increase has been so large that | am somewhat at a loss to account 
for it, but the following reasons may give some explanation. — 


There is a growing tendency on the part of employers to report to the Certifying 
Surgeon every accident which occurs—rightly or wrongly—for his own protection ; and 
there is a tendency on the part of the Certifying Surgeons not to be sufficiently influenced 
in their reports by the instructions laid down by the Secretary of State for their guidance. — 
In many cases, however, the occupiers’ notices of accident are so vaguely worded that, 
without visiting the scene of the occurrence, it is almost impossible for the Certifying 
Surgeon to determine whether the case is one for report or not. This large increase in — 
the accident record comes more as a surprise in consequence, among other things, of the — 
very careful attention which has been given (especially during the last four years) by the — 
makers of machinery, employers of labour, and by this Department to the fencing of all — 
parts of machinery so far as possible where accidents have been known to happen. 5 


Mills has been productive of excellent results, not only in the industry named, but also 
in the production of other fabrics. Both in worsted and woollen machinery, guarding ~ 
has been carried out since the report in question was issued, which had never before been 
done. As is well known, nearly all the machinery in the Kingdom is now in full 
operation, and probably at no period in our history as a manufacturing nation have so 
large a number of workers found employment. Yet, in spite of all that has been done, — 
the fact remains that an increase of nearly one hundred per cent. has taken place during — 
the last few years. B. 


j 
| ro | 
An enquiry undertaken some short time ago as to Dangerous Machinery in Cotton 















I am glad to say that accidents from shuttles flying from the loom have greatly 
decreased, and that guarding to prevent such accidents is general; yet it would be 
desirable that fencing should be applied (all the better if this is done by the maker before © 
the loom is turned out) to a large class of looms which are not running at a high rate of | 
speed but from which shuttles frequently fly. Nor is it advisable to wait until a shuttle 
has left the loom, or injury to a worker has taken place, before applying the necessary 
precaution, and it is absolutely essential to use an efficient guard and to be careful to have- 
it placed in proper position. 7 


A sketch of an excellent shuttle guard for either broad or narrow looms may be see a 
in Figure 45 of the Cotton Machinery Report. 

The accidents from circular saws do not decrease either in severity or number. For 
this state of things there are one or two reasons which occur to me. Firstly, many of the 
guards now in use are quite inadequate ; and, secondly, many of the guards which might 
be effectual if used are frequently found to be out of position. As you are aware, prose- 
cutions for the latter offence have taken place against the person employed, and have been 
followed by fine, which I hope will be a warning to others disposed to be negligent. 
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It is very desirable that guards if removed from machinery should be replaced. before 
the machines are started. A large number of accidents are caused by want of care in this 
respect. 


The guards for planing machines recommended in this Division have caused a decrease 
in the number and severity of the accidents, which were at one time very numerous. 


Accidents connected with hoists have been very numerous in this Division during the 


past year. The most serious have arisen either by falling down a hoist-well or by 
defective gearing, roping, and brakes. To avoid these accidents every hoist should, if 
possible, be under the control of a competent person and the gearing regularly tested. 


I have during the past year received several complaints as to the alleged dangerous 
condition of various boilers, which have had in all cases immediate attention. A very 
large number of explosions of gauge glasses on boilers have been reported, and in all 
cases wire netting has been ordered as a protection. 


Mr. Prior (Huddersfield)—We have during the year 1899 received notice of 1,034 accidents, 
only 603 of them being cases requiring investigation by and reports from the Certifying 
Surgeons. LHighteen accidents have proved fatal, two of them being hoist accidents, ‘one 
caused by a fall into a recently erected and imperfectly fenced flywheel, one by a fall into 
other machinery in motion, three by falls from ladders, &c¢., in factories, two by the breaking 
of driving straps, two by being carried round revolving shafting, one by a fall into a vat 
containing boiling liquor, four by an explosion at a gas works, and two by falls from buildings 
in course of erection. Only two cases of poisoning have come under our notice, one of anthrax, 
the other of lead poisoning. In the latter case it is doubtful whether the disease was caused 
by the work in which the man was engaged, but in both cases prompt measures were taken to 
prevent a possible recurrence. No cases of poisoning by water-gas or by carbonic oxide have 
occurred. Although the use of electricity is becoming very general in my district, no accident 
from electric shock has occurred during the past year. 


In dealing with the fencing of textile machinery we have during the past year made a special 
effort to induce machine makers to provide interchangeable guards for all dangerous parts, 
which can be applied without much trouble to machines already in use. Having been fairly 
successful in this task, the work of persuading the users to attach the required safeguards has 
been much easier when we have been able to convince them that the makers of their machines 
could supply them with guards much cheaper and more effective than the unsightly and often 
useless guards of home manufacture, which have generally been produced when the fencing of 
old machinery has been required by us. 


The application of shuttle guards to fast looms is now general. Bar guards are most 
frequently used, but wing guards sometimes preferred. When bar guards are in use, I make 
it a practice to require the application of wing guards also to the ends of looms opposite to 
which young persons are engaged in winding, twisting, &c. As the result of the precautions 
taken we have only fourteen shuttle accidents to record, none of them serious, in a district in 
which 16,000 looms are in use. 


During the year I have frequently had to severely censure and caution weavers whose 
shuttle guard I have found fastened back so as to be inoperative. Should my warnings prove 
ineffectual I shall very reluctantly be compelled to recommend the prosecution of some of 
the offenders, or of the tuners in sheds in which the practice is so general that they are 
evidently consenting parties in authority. 


Twenty-nine accidents have been caused by circular saws. Most of these could not have 
been prevented by any guard which I have seen, but two of them have resulted in prosecutions 
and convictions for failing to fence the saws, and the action thus taken has greatly accelerated 
the adoption of saw guards. 


Special attention has recently been given to the fencing of power presses, with the gratifying 
result that I have only three accidents to report, and these have not been of a serious character, 


Mr. Shinner (Bradford).—A youth (a “ wirer”’) while engaged upon electrical installation 
work was killed by shock, through catching hold of the carbon holder of an arc lamp. The 
inquest was adjourned, and the City Consulting Engineer, Mr. Gibbings, examined into and 
reported upon the circumstances. 


It was proved that the fatal shock was given by a current at a pressure of only 225 volts, 

There were circumstances which went to show that, though the electromotive force happened 

to be only 225 volts, yet the actual current which passed through the lad’s body was 

disproportionately large for so low an electromotive force, and that this largeness of current 

“2 was owing to the low resistance offered to its passage according to the known electrical law 
(Ohim’s law). 3 


Or 
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The following appeared among the facts :— 
1. Boots wet through. 
2. Body in a state of perspiration. 
3. Foot or feet in contact with a large iron plate, which was “dead earth” owing to a 
faulty position of brush holder on dynamo. 


4, Deceased had been feeling the heat, smell, &c., of the place, and had previously 
complained. 


The conclusion which further experience in the Bradford District forces upon me is that no 
system of fencing of hoists can compare for real safety with the one of having a person solely 
in charge of the hoist and of all gates or doors (and these at least 54 to 6} feet high, locked, and 
locked only on the inside and impossible to be opened from outside). In two cases accidents 
have occurred with automatic arrangements, one outside the Bradford District (but fencing 
made by a Bradford maker), and the other in the Bradford District with fencing by a well- 
known automatic hoist-fencing maker. Unfortunately a hoist is not always used sufficiently 
for a firm to feel inclined to put a man solely in charge. But when this can be done, my 
impression is that it is better to do without automatic arrangements if the attendant can always 
be trusted to close the door or gate. Sometimes he is negligent, but I have not found this in 
Bradford except in one case. 


Mr. Dunolly (Halifax).—During 1899 each occupier visited has been systematically reminded 
of the obligation to report and register every accident of which notice was due either to the 
Inspector or to the Certifying Surgeon and Inspector. 


The special instructions as to fencing of circular saws, revolving knives of wood-planing 
machines, faller-stops and carriage wheels of mules, carrier spur-wheels of spinning frames, &c., 
have entailed the necessity of paying a number of special visits, and substantial progress has 
been made towards getting these machines fenced. 


The results of the extension of some of the provisions of the Factory Acts to docks, 
wharves, quays, and warehouses, are not altogether satisfactory. 


Many accidents have, during the past year, been reported to the District Inspectors and 
Certifying Surgeons which were not reportable under the Factory Acts. Numerous cases 
have come to my knowledge where, although the injured persons were not prevented from 
being employed for five hours on their ordinary work on any one of the three working 
days, notices were forwarded (in error) to the Certifying Surgeons and the accidents were 
investigated and reported by them. 3 


In my opinion, our powers as to fencing are altogether inadequate. If we give © 


instructions to fence dangerous machinery and such instructions are not carried out, a 
considerable amount of trouble is entailed in obtaining an order under Section 4, 1895. 
I think it would be of assistance to employers and employed if a sufficient number of 
Abstracts were kept constantly affixed where required in the opinion of an inspector. 
I do not propose to enlarge upon this subject, as 1 understand it is under Home Office 
consideration at the present time. 


Commander Smith (Shejield) reports with reference to an explosion which occurred in 
the manufacture of calcium carbide :— 


Calcium and carbon, having been ground to a fine powder on the premises or elsewhere, is 
fused in furnaces formed by an electric arc, when cool it is taken away in blocks or balls, and 
stored in 8 cwt. metal tanks. So far as danger from electric shock is concerned, I have no 
fear in these works—the voltage at the dynamo terminals being low although the current is 
strong, this result being attained by several brushes being used to take it from the commutator, - 
and by the use of heavy copper strips to convey it to the carbons. There are six furnaces, the 
lower part of each bring the carbon attached to the position pole, the negative carbon by an 
arrangement of pulleys can be raised or lowered as may be necessary for striking the are, or- 
adjusting the heat of the furnace. It is of course well known, that if any moisture reaches the 
manufactured calcium carbide gas, it is at once generated. The storage tanks before referred 


to are of metal; there is a “* mouth” which can be opened or closed, the cover being screwed 
on, a rubber washer used to prevent admission of damp. When full, these tanks are sent: to — 


customers, and returned empty. 


The accident investigated to-day, appears to have been caused by moisture in a returned — 


tank undiscovered by the worker, who on one day placed 4 ewt. of calcium carbide in it, 
and closed the tank, where of course gas was generated ; on opening it next morning this gas 
escaped, and was drawn by a current generated by a mechanical fan to the furnace, explosion 
of course resulting ; the top of the tank was blown off—the man’s right hand severely injured. . 
It seems to me wonderful that he was not killed. The lesson seems to be—that these tanks 


should not be filled near the furnaces, but should be in a separate department in which no 


naked lights are used. At the time of my visit some of the tanks were about fifteen feet from 
the furnace. There are I think, serious risks to health, caused by the risks of inhaling dust 


7 
7 
. 
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during the crushing and the working processes. I noticed large heaps of fine dust—one heap 
was the material to be subjected to heat, the other, residual from the furnaces to be used again— 


the floor throughout was covered with dust. I understand that this industry is carried on in 
Scotland, possibly at other places in England. 


Attention has been given to the precautions necessary in the manufacture and use of 
water-gas, 


Mr. Hine (Leeds).—There are two places in Leeds where water-gas is made for manufacturing 
purposes—the Leeds Forge Company, Limited, and the Deighton’s. Patent Flue and Tube 
Company, Limited. In each of these the gas is solely used for welding boiler tubes or flues, 
and at both places the process of making the gas is practically the same up to the time it enters 
the holder. After that the mode of using it varies somewhat as hereinafter described. 


The works at the Leeds Forge Company have recently been considerably altered, that is, 
since a case of gas poisoning occurred in the early part of 1899. Before this alteration the gas 
and air were drawn through one and the same fan or exhauster, and carried from there in pipes 


to the blasts used for welding. These exhausters were driven by self-contained engines in 


small enclosed engine-houses, situate in different parts of the works. For two reasons they 
were dangerous : firstly, owing to the possibility of an explosion of the mixed air and gas; 
and, secondly, on account of the escape of gas passing through the exhauster when ina confined 
space ; no matter how good the valves are and how carefully the glands are packed there must 
always be a slighi leakage of gas. This system has now been entirely abolished. The old 
exhausters are under the present system only used for blowing air, and the water-gas is drawn 
through another and separate exhauster situate some distance away, and in the open air with 
only an iron roof over it. The gas and air are carried in separate pipes at a considerable 


-elevation—perhaps 20 feet—from the ground, and meet to form the blast immediately over the 


spot where the welding takes place. It appears to me that the only possible danger that can 
now arise is either at the gas exhaust engine, attended by one man, and which as I have said is 
in the open air, or from an escape of gas from a joint in the pipes. I think that all possible 
care is now taken, and the following preventive measures are adopted in accordance with the 
Home Office Circular of May, 1899 :— 


1, Notices are posted up stating the deadly nature of the gas and symptoms produced by 
its inhalation, &e. 


2. Those who attend to the engines for exhausting the gas, and all others whose work is 
im any way connected with water-gas, are periodically examined by the Certifying Surgeon. 


3. The water-gas engines are not in a confined space. 


4, All joints and valves are examined, and the results of examinations entered in a register 
every week. 


d. There are no openings to any part of the water-gas circuit except at the joints of the 
pipes, which are only opened for repairs when the gas is turned off. 


6. The gas-holder has never been entered, nor has it been even opened since it was 
erected. 


7. A cylinder of compressed oxygen, properly fitted, is kept is readiness. 


8. Instructions have been given as to the manner of administering the oxygen and 
performing artificial respiration. 


The process of using the water-gas at the Deighton Patent Flue and Tube Company’s Works 
is somewhat different to the system I have just explained, and has been in operation about two 
years. No case, however slight, of poisoning has occurred since the works were opened, and 
the system seems to me even safer than the new one that I have described. 


After the gas is made in the usual way—and this in all cases is entirely in the open air—and 
has been passed into the holder, it goes at once through pipes direct to the building where 
the welding is done. No exhaust engine is used to draw the gas out of the holder, but the 
holder is so weighted as to force the gas through the pipes to the welding blast, without the 
assistance of mechanical power. This is an advantage, as there are no packed glands of an 
exhauster to contend with, through which more or less gas must at times escape. The pipes and 
their joints are periodically examined, and if these are kept in good order there appears little 
or no danger of any escape of gas taking place throughout the system. . 


The prevention measures have not yet been adopted in a complete way at these works, but I 
have received a promise that those which apply shall be carried out in future. 


Only one case of water-gas poisoning has come to my knowledge during 1899, namely, the 
one referred to at the beginning of this report. This man, who had worked in the gas-engine 
house before the alterations had been made, was found one night dead in his bed. The medical 
evidence-was to the effect that he died from heart disease, but, although there were no symptoms 
of water-gas poisoning at the post-mortem examination, it was thought probable that death was 
accelerated by the effects of the water-gas. He had previously been “ gassed,” and had been 
urged by his medical adviser not to continue at this work. 


Commander Snvith (She ffield).—At the works of Messrs. Newton, Chambers & Co., the gas 
producers, of which there are two, are at a considerable distance from and above the level of 
the rest of the factory. The gas produced is used for heating furnaces in the boiler shop, and 
is carried to the furnaces by pipes which are provided with suitable stop-cocks. Two men 
attend to the furnaces and do the charging from a covered platform atthe top of the producing 
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chambers. This platform also carries the necessary engines, pumps, stop-valves, &c., which are 
required for working the plant. The producing chambers are about 8 feet in diameter and 
12 feet high, narrowing at the top to about 18 inches in diameter. The coal and coke are fed 
in through this 18-inch hole, which when gas is being produced is covered with a cast-iron 
cover. On the top of the producer and the bottom of the cast-iron cover are two-faced circular 
projections. These projections, when gas is being produced, are in close contact and form a 
gas-tight joint. The process of producing gas is as follows :—After steam has been passed through 
and the temperature of the chamber reduced, the top of the chamber is removed, a few shovels 
of coal or coke thrown in, the fuel generally reaching to within a few feet of the top; next an 
air-blast is turned on, the temperature of the chamber rises, and when the fuel is at a bright 
white heat the air-blast is turned off, the cast-iron top screwed tightly down and steam sent 
through and water-gas produced. About ten or eleven thousand feet of gas are made per day, 
and stored in two small reservoirs close to the producer house. A ton of coke is used per day, 
but coal as well as coke is used here. So far as danger from gas is concerned, if the joint on 
the top of the chamber is tight and the pipes, &c., do not leak, there should be no escape of gas, 
but during course of working this joint may get damaged, and then not being perfectly tight 
allows the gas to escape into the charging house. If it does escape it can generally be detected 
by a slight smell. This smell, as pure waier-gas is itself perfectly odourless, may be, and very 
likely is, due to impurities obtained from the coal. One of the attendants who has been a 
considerable time at the work informed me that they very seldom get “gassed” on the platform. 
The slight smell tells them that gas is escaping, and they then get one of the fitters from the 
works to attend and repair the joint on the top of the chamber. If they begin to feel 
themselves getiing affected they go out to the open air until the effect wears off. If, as sometimes, 
but not often, they are overcome and fall down, their mate comes and drags them out to the 
open air, where they soon recover. There is more danger he thinks when they are cleaning 
out the large pipes which conduct the gas from the chamber to the gasometers. Soot and other 
material get into these and has to be cleaned out periodically, generally once or twice a year. 


The gas hangs about the bends and lower portions of these pipes, and a man cleaning them 
out may be overcome and cannot very easily make his way or be taken out to the open air. 


Mr. Johnson (Newcastle).—1 only found four works, viz., two gas works, making water-gas 
for distribution, one electric station and one factory, making and using Dowson’s gas for motive 
power. : 


There were two fatalities at blast furnaces from carbonic oxide. A furnace man was found 
lying head down in the hopper, artificial respiration was tried, and oxygen given, without 
avail. It is supposed that he was overcome by the gas and fell into the hopper. He was a 
steady workman. I attended the inquest, where the surgeon stated after a post-mortem 
examination that deceased died from carbonic oxide poisoning. I learned that it was 30 years 
since a similar accident occurred. There is anut provided on top of furnace to protect the men 
from gas or flames. There are several men used to ambulance work and gave assistance before 
the surgeon arrived at the works. 


On the same day, 25th December, a tramp, who had been ordered off the works several times 
during the previous night, was found suffocated in a newly built and not complete furnace 
flue, into which he had doubtless crept to sleep ; this flue was adjacent to one which was at 
work, and it is thought that the gas percolated through the wall placed across the meeting of 
the two flues and so killed him. 


A considerable amount of time has been occupied by H.M. Inspectors in this Division 
in carrying out your instructions with regard to the erection of Fire Escapes or the 
provision of a two-fold means of exit. Moveable escapes have been provided in a number 
of cases which have come under my notice, and I always desire that occupiers shall be 
instructed by H.M. Inspectors to exercise the workpeople in their use. 


Mr. Hine (Leeds).—During the year ended 31st December, 1899, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain, 145 fires have occurred in factories and workshops in my District ; 37 of these 
broke out during the time the workpeople were employed. No injury was, to my knowledge, 
sustained by any person in these places. One hundred and sixteen of the above occurred in 
the City of Leeds. 


Mr. Prior (Huddersfield).—I1 have substantial progress to report in the work of securing 
additional means of escape from fire. Only 718 works are marked on our registers as defective, 
the number for the previous year being 874 ; whilst we report 4,005 works as safe, last year’s 
number being 3,782. But these figures do not fully represent the amount of work done. 
Although I may receive a report that at a certain place additional means of escape have been 
provided, I do not alter my register until either my colleague or myself has inspected the work 
and found that it has been satisfactorily done. Hence numerous works now reported as 
defective will, when next visited, be found to have ample means of escape. 


Mr. Johnson (Newcastle).—There have been five fires during the year in the District, two 
in factories and three in workshops. Fortunately all except one were unattended with injury, 
the fires having occurred during the night. A fatal case occurred at a two-storey joiners’ 
workshop, where an inside staircase admitted to the upper storey. On the 10th of August, at 
7.30 a.m., the foreman was seen to be smoking in the top room, and soon the shavings on the 
floor were on fire. Five persons were in the room, no fire appliances were at hand, buckets 
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were procured and water from a small tap in the yard. The deceased took water and tried to 
put out the fire ; he then with another youth got through the fire to the far end of the room. 
Finding they were unable to come back they opened a window and one got through, but 
deceased was unable to do so and fell on the workshop floor. 


The shop is now built with an inside and an outside staircase and has extinguishers on hand, ’ 
and there is an extra door which can be easily opened and forms an additional outlet. 


Mr. Shinner (Bradford).—I have not pressed for outside iron staircases, &c., in woollen and 
worsted factories, as the risks, judging by the cases known to me, appear nil, or nearly so. 
_I did make enquiry at a wool combing works which took fire, and drew the attention of the 
Local Authority to the matter, but could get no evidence of any risk having been undergone 
by operatives. 


Mr. Dunolly (Halifax).—During 1899 four factories have been burned down in the Halifax 
portion of the Huddersfield District. Only one of these fires had special features about it 
which would be of interest. In the early part of September a cabinet factory was destroyed 
by fire. The fire originated in the machine-room, where a number of wood-planing machines 
were at work. ‘The shavings thrown off by these were allowed to accumulate on the floor of 
the machine room, and were at intervals swept up and deposited on the floor of the adjoining 
boiler-house, an opening in the building wall giving access from the machine-room to the 
boiler-house. 


On the day of the fire a stiff wind was blowing, which, interfering with the draught of the 

boiler chimney, caused the boiler flue gases to shoot out of boiler door. The wood shavings 

) accumulated on floor of boiler-house instantly caught fire, and in a few seconds the flames had 
worked their way through the opening leading into the machine-room and set’ it on fire. 


_By degrees steps are being taken by the manufacturers of white lead to carry out the 
postponed requirements of the Special Rules. I have recently had an opportunity of 
seeing the plans of one firm for alteration of plant. The leading characteristic is that the 
lead will be handled very little. The drying will be done by placing trays upon a trolley, 
which is pushed into a stove, and after drying comes out at the other end, and is sent 
upon metals into a chamber of which the doors are shut. By pulling a rope a lever is 
liberated, which precipitates the lead into a hopper, from whence it is drawn either into 
the mixers or into asecond hopper fitted below with an American packing machine, which 
is similar to those used for packing flour, but much stronger. There should be almost 
entire freedom from dust, but this advantage was minimised in the working of this packer 
which I witnessed by the bad fittings of the door enclosing the hopper, so that when the 
trolley was tipped into the hopper dust was spread all around. The stoves will be low, 
about nine feet, and the trays holding the lead to be dried will be much larger than the 
small pots now in use. 

















_ Some years ago three serious cases of lead poisoning arose in the Bradford district 
from the handling of yarn dyed abroad and loaded with chromate of lead. It was 
brought to this country in the cop, and had to be reeled, noddled, and probably pressed 
before being used. For some time past I have heard nothing of the importation of this 
class of goods. 


_ Cases of anthrax still continue to appear, not only in the early or sorting stages of 
Preparation, but also in some instances after the wool has undergone a number of 
processes. To meet such exigencies it has been agreed between employers and employed 
on their own initiative that Rules shall be framed for the combing as well as the 
sorting of wool. Agreement as to the precise nature of requirements for protection of 
combers is now near at hand, and a Meeting shortly to be held will, I trust, define some 
basis easily understood as to the arrangement of sorting boards, their dimensions, the 
‘draught from various parts of such boards, power of draught as to area of board, fans to 
be used and their position. These questions have up to the present been treated in the 
ost casual fashion, and the size of the sorting board has not been taken into account as 
having anything to do with the draught obtainable over its surface. 

Mr. Shinner (Bradford).—There have been four prosecutions under the wool sorting rules :— 


(a) Breach of Rule 2. Case dismissed, but decision reversed on appeal. 


(6) Against a firm for employing sorters during breakfast half-hour without fan running. 
Result—convicted and fined. 


(c) Against a workman for allowing draught aperture to become choked with dust and 
useless. Convicted and fined. 


(d) Against a firm for failing to limewash sorting-room within 12 months. Convicted and 
fined. 
A wool-combing firm were fined for employing lads at night. 
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I have something to say as to temperature in wool combing sheds, and would first 
point out that the returns to be made by each wool combing firm of the heat of the sheds 
at different hours of day and night are regularly returned, and as regularly verified by 
frequent visits of inspection ; and I am glad to say that the occasional irregularities shewn 
by earlier records have now become fewer and fewer. 


While on the one hand it is necessary that a certain temperature (sometimes a 
comparatively high one) should be maintained for the proper manipulation and combing 
of wool, yet an excessive heat is neither necessary or desirable, and consideration and care 
on the part of employers and those in charge of machinery would help to lessen this evil. 
Steam pipes should be effectively covered, steam turned off from-machines when not 
working, a thorough system of changing the atmosphere without causing draughts to 
reach the workers, &ce. 


If these and many smaller matters had attention, the intense heat, of which no doubt 
there have been some, though few instances, would be avoided. 


In consequence of the troubles in South Africa, a number of firms have found themselves 
compelled to work overtime in order to carry out their contracts with the Government 
for the supply of articles of absolute necessity, such as clothing for the troops. All 
instances of the kind have been duly reported to the Home Office from time to time, and 
while it has been the practice in this, as in other Divisions, not to enforce too rigidly 
the requirements of the Acts in such instances, close supervision has been maintained and 
any tendency to abuse has been stopped at once. We have insisted upon full observance 
as regards spell of work, and interval for meals, and the hours of work have not been 
allowed to exceed those permitted by the Acts by more than two hours daily. No 
deviation has been permitted as regards children, or as regards work not done in pursuance 
of urgent Government contracts.. Frequent inspection, and in some instances weekly 
supervision, has been exercised. During the latter part of 1899 the difficulty of 
production began to be felt, and has increased ever since. . 


The recent re-arrangement of H.M. Inspectors Districts has removed all doubt as to their 
own boundaries, and those of the Certifying Surgeons, which now admit of brief verbal 
definition, and also does away with the uncertainty which formerly arose in the case of 
new works. 


All humidifying factories are now regularly inspected and. reported upon by the 
District Inspectors, and with good results. | 


I have, ete., 


W. A. BEAUMONT, 
H.M. Superintending Inspector of Factories. 
H.M. Chiet Inspector of Factories. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDING INSPECTOR. 


March 31st, 1900. 
SIR, 


In accordance with your instructions of December 30th last, I beg to furnish my 
report for the year ending December 31st, 1899, on the work in the North-Western 
Division. | 


The report must necessarily be of a somewhat incomplete character, seeing that I only 
commenced charge of the division on May ist, whilst the recent rearrangements have 
resulted in four out of the eight districts now forming the North-Western Division being 
held by Inspectors entirely new to them. 


Trade has generally been good in almost all industries, the one notable exception being 
perhaps that of sugar refining. I much regret to see that once flourishing industry in 
Liverpool gradually decaying, owing, presumably, to the detrimental effects of the sugar 
bounties. 


4 


On the subject of prosperity of trade, Mr. D. Walmsley (Stockport) remarks :— 


With the exception of the salt and chemical industries, trade has besn good; in some cases 
exceptionally so. The silk trade, with Macclesfield as its centre, has experienced a period of 
unusual prosperity, such as does not appear to have visited this town since the Franco-German 
war, and which, at the present time of writing, shows little sign of declining. The hat, 
engineering, and cotton industries have all supplied steady employment during the past year, 
and in most of the boiler and engineering shops overtime has been resorted to, to endeavour to 
cope with the increasing orders, which, I am informed, have been waiting for more than six 
months beyond the ordinary time. 


The cotton trade has been exceptionally prosperous, and the following extract from a 
Manchester paper may be interesting :— 


* One of the surest signs of a wave of prosperity in any trade is a demand by those engaged in that 
trade for an advance of wages. With their strong organisations the workers are no longer blind to 
the fluctuations which constantly occur, and miay be given the credit for knowing when the masters 
may be justifiably prevailed upon to give their employes a share in any increase of prosperity. Thus 
it is that at the present moment nearly 22,000 Lancashire operatives have given notice to the masters 
for advances. The spinners ask for five per cent., the strippers and grinders in the cardroom for ten 
per cent.,and the female cardroom hands for five per cent. What will be tne outcome of the agitation 
remains to be seen, but there is no doubt that the eperatives are well prepared with figures showing 
the equity of the proposals they have made. 


‘Business has been brisk for some time, and at least one section of those who are joining in this 
demand have been pondering the matter over for several months. Latterly. however, the margin 
between the buying price of cotton and the selling price of yarn has increased to such an extent that, 
in an average mill, it is believed profits have gone up to the extent of £200 or £300 a week. There 
may be many contributory causes to account for this; but the theory which probably possesses the 
best foundation is that cotton has been held back. The natural result of limited supply, of course, 
is higher prices, but although the cost of raw material has gone up to such an exceptionally high 
_ figure, the demand for yarn has enabled the manufacturer to more than counterbalance this increased 
expenditure by the price he exacted for the finished article. 


“To show how keenly the operatives have been watching the improvements of trade, and the 
prices prevailing, the following quotation may be made from a recent report of an association, which 
numbers its members by thousands :—! During October and November a very steady tone has 
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prevailed on ’Change.. E:nployers held firmly for full prices, and seeing that cotton did not enable. 
them to make any concessions, they did not seem at all prepared to take any new business, except on 
the higher rate. There were many of the opinion that prices would be maintained during December, 
but there were very few speculative buyers. There was evidently much determination on both sides. 
to maintain the margin. During December cotton prices have quickly increased, but a steady yarn 
market is reported, the higher rates almost stopping speculation.’ A new feature introduced into the 
report was the margin between the prices of raw cotton and yarn. With such wideawake officials. 
the interests of the workers are not likely to be neglected. Every fluctuation is promptly noted, and 
the profits of the employers can be estimated with sufficient accuracy to guard against any demand 
for an increase of wages being made at an inopportune moment. 


“Towards the end of September Egyptian brown cotton (G.F.) was 54d. per Ib., and now it is 63d.,. 
and the average selling price of yarn is now 14#d. per lb., leaving a clear margin of 8d. per lb., the 
highest, itis said, for twenty years. During the earlier part of the year there were some evidences. 
that trade was on the decline, after enjoying an exceptionally high degree of prosperity in 1898, but 
since the new crop was estimated there has been an unmistakable rise, and it is this which has 
brought matters to a head, and caused the operatives to agitate for a substantial advance. What this. 
will mean to the employers, if they accede to the demand, may be gauged from the fact that in a mill 
of average size the increase to the wage bill will be from £75 to £100. Exhaustive discussions will 
doubtless have to take place before the masters are brought round to the operatives’ way of thinking, 
and it may be that before the negotiations are concluded the latter may have reason to modify | 
their views. 


“One formidable argument in favour of the application, however, is that trade is good and prices. 
remunerative. Although fuel has become more costly, there are no rumours of going on short time, — 
as was the case a few years ago, and on all hands there are evidences that masters are eager to make: 
the turnout as large as possible.” et 


Industrial Development.—The manufacture of chemicals by the aid of electricity » 
has made further progress during the year, and the following newspaper description of the 
Hargreaves-Bird process may be of interest :— 


“The process of the manufacture of chemicals will, no doubt, with ever-increasing scientific 
knowledge, be liable to frequent variation and improvement. Experts, restless and energetic,. 
are seeking always new and more direct methods of production, which will alike be cheap and 
prevent even the smallest amount of waste. Until recently—a year or two ago—the aid of electricity 
had not been sought by the chemist in the manufacture of any chemical product. With the intro- 
duction of electricity a new and wide field of investigation has been opened up to the chemical 
expert. A new method of separating chlorine and sodium—the component parts of. common salt— 
is the discovery of Mr. James Hargreaves, of Widnes, and the late Mr. Thomas Bird, of Liverpool.. 
Electricity is the principal agent in their method, which has been brought to a state of perfection by 
the General Electrolytic Parent Company, Limited, whose works are at Farnworth-in-Widnes. The 
discovery was made several years ago by these gentlemen, but until the certainties, so to speak, of the 
process had been efficiently demonstrated, they refrained from making it known to the chemical 
world. They claim that in the manufacture of chlorine, bleaching powder, soda crystals, soda 
ash, &c., their method, for simplicity, expedition, and cheapness, is unrivalled. The method is, of 
course, protected by patent rights all over the world, and the Parent Company have decided to sell 
the rights in the British Isles to companies that may be formed to acquire them. 


‘“* Yesterday a large number of chemical experts visited the works at Farnworth, upon the 
invitation of the company, and inspected the process. The products of soda and chlorine are 
obtained by the direct decomposition of salt by electrolysis, without the introduction of any other 
ingredient. Salt is submitted to a suitable current of electricity, and both the substances are: © 
produced unmixed and pure. The salt used is in its cheapest form, being that of brine pumped up 
from its native bed, the salt of which—delivered into the actual apparatus of the factory—costs no 
more than about 3d. per ton, as against 7s.,the usual price for the rough salt used in the older alkali works. 
The apparatus, or cell, in which this is effected is a narrow tank, the walls of which are porous. 
Brine is pumped into it, and on the passage of electricity a solution of soda flows slowly down from 
the outside of those wet walls, yielding at once soda crystals, while the chlorine in like automatic 
manner passes away for the production of bleaching powder, chlorate of potash, or such other chlorine 
compounds as may be required. No raging furnace—no sulphur kilns—nor the noxious fumes rising 
from such are present. No waste materials are produced, unless as such be reckoned the ashes from 
under the steam boilers which produce the motive power for the generation of the electric current. 
Even the smoke from the boiler fires and the waste steam from the engine are used in carbonating 
and dissolving the soda thus formed. In the actual production scarcely any hand labour is required. 
All moves on in silent regularity, and it is only in the necessary handling and packing up of the 
materials produced that labour comes in. ] 


“One distinction of the cell is the peculiar diaphragm used in the cell. It isa sheet of asbestos. 
composition, non-porous in the ordinary sense of the term, but when forming the walls of the cell, 
the contents of which being electrically excited, it allows molecules of sodium hydroxide to- 
pass, but very little sodium chloride. Of the process Mr. Alfred KE. Fletcher, late chief 
Inspector under the Alkali, &c., Works Regulation Acts, says :—‘In comparison wiih the Leblane 
and ammonia-soda processes hitherto employed, one is struck by the simplicity of + the 
Hargreaves-Bird electrolytic method. In place of many furnaces, vats, towers, and other costly 
and complicated apparatus in which the material is treated by the old methods at the expense 
of much costly hand labour, here one vessel only, a simply constructed and highly efficient: 
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“electrolytic cell, is used. This is supplied with brine (in which form the salt costs only 2d. oF 
“3d. per ton compared with two or three times as many shillings for the solid ‘salt used in 
the Leblane process), and from the exposed cathodes flows an unbroken stream of carbonate of soda 
‘solution, while from the anodes rises a constant stream of chlorine. No hand labour is needed : the 
electric current does all the work of separation. The work proceeds day and night with but little 
interference on the part of those who regulate it, so that the cost of production is brought very low 
and will leave a most liberal margin of profit even if the present selling price of the materials 
manufactured should be considerably reduced.’ 


“ Hitherto the works at Farnworth have existed for the purposes of d2monstration. Works to be 
‘termed the Electrolytic Alkali Works are to be built at Middlewich, Cheshire, with the object of 
‘inducing a company to take it over. The site of the proposed works comprises upwards of 7( acres, 
-underlaid by beds of rock-salt 180 feet in thickness, and on the ‘brine flow.’ Altogether, it is considered 
well adapted for the establishment of such works.” 


__ Last year I reported that a new lucifer match works had been started in Liverpool for 
the purpose of eventually manufacturing matches, without yellow or white phosphorus, 
which would strike on any surface. Progress has been made in this respect, and I 
have before me specimens of such matches made by Messrs. Maguire, Miller & OCo., 
of Liverpool, and also by Messrs. Bryant & May, London, both of which appear to be 
‘successful. | 


Another match factory is in course of erection at [rlam, near Manchester, and the plans 
have been submitted to the Home Office for approval. 


Water-gas.—On the above subject I have received the following Reports in 
accordance with Circular I, 127, issued in May, 1899 :— 


Mr. Birtwistle (Blackburn).—I have only one factory in which water-gas is manufactured, 
viz., the Blackburn Corporation, who use it for illuminating purposes along with coal-gas. I 
am informed by the engineer that there has been no instance of poisoning by carbonic oxide, 
nor apparent danger thereof. 


Mr. D. Walmsley (Stockport)—Water oil-gas is only manufactured in two works in this 
district, viz., at Stockport and Crewe ; it is for public use, but only after it has been mixed 
with 75 per cent. of coal-gas. Loud and prolonged complaints were publicly made in Stockport 
before its introduction, and very serious results were anticipated from its use, more especially 
because it is extensively used in the “ gassing” of yarn; but now after being consumed for 
more than two years no valid complaint has been lodged, and no serious result has come under 
my notice, either from its manufacture or consumption. The result, I presume, is largely to be 
attributed to the efficient plant laid down, and to the care exercised in the mixture of the two 
gases before being supplied to the public. 


Mr. G. A. Taylor (Burniey).—I am not aware of any places in the Burnley district where 
-water-gas is made at present ; the Burnley Corporation are, however, about to lay down such a 
plant. - 


Mr. Wright (Rochdale).—So far as Iam aware there are no works in this district in which 
water-gas is used, and I have no knowledge of any poisoning by carbonic oxide occurring 
here. 


Mr. Law (Preston).—I am not aware of any works in this district where water-gas is made. 


Mr. Parkes (Salford).—I do not know of any factories in which water-gas is made in the 
‘Salford district. 


Mr. Rogers (Manchester).—There is only one place (Bradford Road Gas Works) where ordinary 
water-gas is made, but there are a few works making Dowson and other producer gas. The 
‘safety aspect has been specially noted at our visits and the necessary recommendations 


made. 


Mr. Eraut and Mr. Lauder (Liverpool).—There are several factories in this district where 
water-gas is made. At three, in the occupation of municipal corporations, water-gas is made 
to be carburetted and mixed with coal-gas for sale as an illuminant. At three other factories 
Dowson gas is produced for power purposes, and at twelve others producer gas is made in 
Siemen’s generators and used for furnace heating. No.accidents from “ gassing have occurred 
at any of the above during the past year, although they have been recorded previously. At 
those works where producer gas is used, the generators are all placed in the open, and the 

' dangers likely to arise from the use of gas, such as explosion when first “ firing in” a furnace 

and “ gassing,” appear to be well understood, and guarded against accordingly. Sufficient time 

, has, however, no! elapsed to enable the matter to receive the amount of attention which it is 
desirable should be given to it. : 
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Mr. Sydney Smith (Manchester) has furnished me with a very full and interesting 
account of the manufacture and use of water-gas fn the Manchester district, which I 


append. 


So far as I have been able to ascertain, carburetted water-gas is manufactured at one factory 
in the Manchester district; Dowson gas is made and used in six factories for driving gas- 
engines ; ordinary producer gas is employed in ten factories for Siemen’s steel furnaces, or for 
heating steel ingot and crucible furnaces, wire annealing furnaces, foundry core drying stoves, 
and coppersmiths’ hearths. 


The carburetted water-gas plant is in daily use at the Bradford Road Gas Works, sales to 
the Manchester Corporation. The plant here is of sufficient capacity to produce 3,000,000 
cubic feet of water-gas per diem, and consists of four gas-producers with the accompanying 
carburetters and superheaters. 


The gas formed in the producer by the admission of steam through a glowing mass of coal 
is enriched and rendered luminous in the carburetter, where it meets a spray of vaporised oil, 
the whole being maintained at a dull red heat; the enriched gas then passes to the super- 
heater, where the gas and oil vapours are subjected to a higher temperature and rendered 
more permanent, 


From the superheater the gas passes to the coolers and thence to the scrubbers, which consist 
of large cylinders filled with coke, through which a stream of water constantly flows. The 
car buretted gas is still further purified in “ordinary lime purifiers, where it is freed from any 
accompanying carbonic acid gas. 


These works have been in operation about two years ; the capacity will shortly be doubled, 
plans having already been prepared for four more gas-producers. 


The management appear to be thoroughly alive to the dangerous nature of the gas, and most 
of the proposed recommendations are carried out, including the provision of bottles of 
compressed oxygen. 


There have been no cases of poisoning for the past eighteen months. Unfortunately, about 
that time a fatality occurred ; one of the foremen incautiously and against orders went inside 
a scrubber to take measurements for a manhole cover. He was immediately rendered 
unconscious and was quite dead when rescued, his body only sk pas recovered with difficulty, 
and at a risk to the rescuers, one of whom was “ gassed. i 


A few very slight cases (with recovery in a few minutes) have occurred when cleaning out 
the lime purifiers, but more care is now exercised, and the covers are left open for a longer 
time before the workmen are allowed to enter. 


The gas after purification is mixed with ordinary coal-gas in the proportion of 12 to 16 per 
cent. of water-gas,and is then pumped to the two branch gasworks of the corporation situated 
in Gaythorn and Rochdale Road. 


The producers used for the manufacture of Dowson gas are of similar type, and consists 
generally of an iron cylinder containing the glowing mass of burning coal through which a 
jet of steam and air is maintained. When the gas is employed for driving gas-engines, it is 
cooled and purified in a condenser and coke and sawdust scrubber, and then passes to the gas- 
holder. 


The plant is usually fixed in the open air, the producer only being provided with a roof 
covering to protect the attendant from the weather. Full exposure to the atmosphere in all 
probability accounts for the few cases of poisoning to the gas-makers, Danger from slight 
leakage of joints and fittings must result where the apparatus is confined in an enclosed 


Space. 


No cases of poisoning have occurred at three of the six factories; at one factory the gas- 
maker was “ gassed’ about seven years ago, when the producer was too much confined ; at 
another factory there have been no cases for five years, the plant has been in operation for 
17 years, during which time the gas-maker has been slightly “‘ gassed” twice. 


At one factory 2) cases of gas poisoning were reported to us early in October, 1899. The 
firm, who have about seven gas-engines, had been using the corporation gas a8 motive power, 
but decided to erect a Dowson gas plant. The engines had been cornected to the Dowson 
mains, and during the afternoon of October jrd the plant was started. Soon afterwards 
several of the female box-makers employed complained of a smell which they thought 
proceeded from the varnish used in the process of box making. The smell became worse, they 
complained of nausea, giddiness, and of being unable to breathe. About 5 p.m. a ee = 
the girls fainted ; they were at once taken toa neighbouring hospital, and there treated ; 
of the girls were detained all night, the bulk resumed work in a day or tyre, though a {ex 
were absent from one to three weeks. 


It was found that a two-inch iron tap, which had been fitted into the main to allow of future — 
extensions, had been inadvertently left open by one of the plumbers. I am informed that all 
the connections were carefully examined before the plant.was started, but this tap, which is 
situated close to the ceiling on the third floor, had been missed. The plumbers had been 
working close by in connecting up an engine on the third floor. Girls on the third, fourth, and 
fifth floors were affected by the gas, the most serious case being that of a somewhat delicate 
girl who was working on the fifth floor. 
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Of the 10 factories using producers, cases of carbonic oxide poisoning have occurred in two 
only as far as I have been able to ascertain. In the one case the gas-maker was slightly 
“gassed” when cleaning out the main, and a brick setter was overcome when repairing a 
furnace ; both main and furnace had been opened for some time, but the brick setter in pulling 
down part of the brickwork must have dislodged an accumulation of gas. In the second 
factory I have ascertained that slight cases occasionally occur, during repairs or cleaning of the 
mains. The firm is a large one making use of 27 producers, 


Karly in January, 1900, two cases of gas poisoning were reported by them ; I have investigated 
these cases, and ascertained that a new brick underground gas main had been built to supply 
two new steel melting furnaces ; the main passed close to a smithy in which were a number 
of small steam-hammers. Soon after the gas supply was turned on for the first time, on 
January 6th, a number of the hammermen were overcome by the gas; 13 soon recovered, but 
two were absent from work for several days. Hither the flue must have been built in a faulty 
manner in the first instance, or more probably the vibration of the steam-hammers loosened 
the joints of the brick-work. The brick flue has now been replaced by an iron tube, in the 
vicinity of the smithy. This is a point worthy of attention in the future, as practically all the 
underground gas mains are constructed of brick. 


In all the factories visited, both managers and employees are aware of the dangerous nature 
of water-gas, and producer gas. No repairs are allowed to be executed until the plant and 
mains have been opened for at least 24 hours. The affixing of warning notices and the 
provision of bottles of compressed oxygen have been urged in all cases, and these 
recommendations will generally be complied with. 


Note.—ANALYSES OF PRODUCER GAS FROM WILSON GAS PRODUCERS. 
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From producers working various coals. 


Sanitation—From most of H.M. Inspectors come encouraging reports on the 
co-operation of local authorities in the matter of sanitation. 


Mr. Birtwistle (Blackburn) reports :— 


Thirty-six references have been made to sanitary authorities during the year; generally 
. these complaints have been expeditiously attended to, the only complaint I have to make is 
: one of tardiness in replying when defects have been rectified. 

: 


Mr. G. A. Taylor (Burniey).—The sanitary authorities throughout the Burnley district have 
attended to my many complaints excellently. The factories and workshops of Burnley, Nelson, 
and, I believe, Colne, are now regularly inspected by their respective sanitary officers, with 
respect to w.c. accommodation. 


Mr. Wright (Rochdale).—A great improvement has taken place in this respect during the 
year; many of the closets some three years ago were on the cesspool principle, and directly 
connected with the workrooms, no air space being provided between closet and workroom, the 
foul air from the closets was continually rushing into the workroom, and, to make matters 
worse, the closets were often three and four stories in height and all delivered into the same 
pipe. By constantly complaining to, and many interviews with, the several sanitary authorities 
I have been able to bring them to a sense of their responsibilities, and am glad to report that 
all of them have now come into line, and are slowly but surely carrying out great improve- 
ments. The cesspools are all being closed, and where possible water carriage has been intro- 
duced ; in several instances long lengths of drains have been laid by the authorities so that 

_ this system could be carried out. Where water carriage was found to be impossible then the 
pail system has been used, and an air space between closet and workroom provided. 


Mr. Walmsley (Stockport).—Sanitation, especially in large works, is steadily improving ; 
light and ventilation are invariably improved during structural alterations ; fans are being 
introduced where a few years ago they were with the same occupiers In disfavour, Water 
closets are superseding the old privy closets, which for so long had created such an intolerable 
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effluvia in the various workrooms. In the town of Macclesfield, which a few years ago had 
very few water-closets erected in factories and workshops, there are now some 300 in use ; this 
decided improvement speaks well for the town, and is a distinct gain, not only for the: health 
of the operatives, but must also in some measure tend to educate them in sanitation. 


Mr. Rogers (Manchester) speaks of some exceptions still to be found :— 


There has: been little change during the year in the action of the local authorities in this 
district ; not much appears yet to be done in the important Borough of Warrington, or by 
county authorities, urban or rural, though I have repeatedly drawn the attention of the clerks 
and other officials to the responsibilities of their councils. Very little independent inspection 
is carried out by them; they always, however, eventually act on our references, though delay 
frequently occurs. The action of the Manchester Corporation and of the authorities whose 
areas adjoin the city form a pleasing contrast; the latter authorities do some independent 
inspection, and have sent me notices of new workshops from time to time; whilst the high 
standard reached by the Manchester Corporation some years ago has been fully maintained. 


Fire.—Considerable progress has been made in the matter of provision of fire escapes 
in many districts, but in some the local authorities still appear to be very supine. 


In one large borough {that of Ashton-under-Lyne) Mr. Garvie reported that his 
endeavours to persuade the local authorities to undertake their duties under Section 7, 
Act 1891, in the case of an old and dangerous cotton mill, had been met by a resolution 
of the Town Council deciding ‘‘ to take no action in these cases, being of opinion that it 
was more desirable to leave it to the Inspector of Factories to take proceedings in default 
et the Corporation.”’ I thereupon called upon the Town Clerk and pointed out the serious 
consequences of such a resolution, and informed him that it would be my duty to report 
the default of the Corporation to the Secretary of State. The Town Clerk agreed to bring 
the matter again before the authorities, who, in result, passed the following resolution :— 
“ That this Committee do recommend the council to undertake the duties imposed upon 
the Corporation by the Factory and Workshop Acts, 1878 to 1895, as to’ the provision of 
means of escape in case of fire ; and this Committee do further recommend that the duty 


of giving effect to and ensuring compliance with the requirements of the said Acts be 


referred to the Highways and Tramways Committee.” 


Mr. Rogers (Manchester) reports as follows :— 


Since the Act of 1895 came in force we have found nearly 400 factories and workshops 
defective in the matter of fire escapes, and have dealt with then. either by reference to the 
local sanitary authority or under Section 10 (1) of the Factory Act, 1895. This section only 
gives power to a Court to order portable escapes, and as it is generally agreed that this form of 
escape is of doubtful utility, we have succeeded by persuasion in getting structural alterations 
made in many works to which only the provisions of this sub-section could be applied, viz., 
where less than forty persons are employed. A wall has been frequently broken through to 
permit of a door leading to a staircase on the other side, trap doors have been fixed in roofs. 
with ladders to allow escape to other buildings, and in many other cases ladders have heen fixed 
outside buildings a few inches away from the wall. 


Frequently, on receiving a notice from us or the Corporation (in the latter case through his 
landlord) to provide additional exits, the occupier has left the building for a safer one, and in 
several instances the condemned building has been taken as offices or warehouses, which are 
not under the Factory Acts, with similarly dangerous conditions. , 


The Manchester Corporation are diligently carrying out their duties in this respect, but they can 
only act where more than forty persons are employed in one factory. There are many buildings 
in Manchester where a few workers are employed in a factory on the top floor (4th or 5th), the 
other floors being used by other tenants as ware-rooms or offices. The Corporation cannot act 
in cases like this, and I am afraid our limited powers have compelled us to accept somewhat 
unsatisfactory precautions in a few cases. . 


The only fires brought to my notice last year are those which followed explosions, and have 
been referred to in previous reports. As the matter of danger through want of exit did not 
arise in any of the cases, I imagine details are not required here. 


Mr. Law (Preston) states :— 


4,516 factories and workshops have now been inspected, 4,481 of which were found to be 
safe and 35 pronounced dangerous. In every case where I found that there was only one exit, 
and where more than forty persons were employed, I have forwarded a notice to the local 
authority, who have attended to same, with the exception of Preston, who seem to be afraid of 
taking the matter up. 


Mr. G. A. Taylor (Burnley).—Mill fires have occurred at Keighley, Burnley.and Padiham, 
but no lives were lost in any case. 
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Mr, Wright (Rochdale) writes :— 


With respect to the two fatal and one non-fatal accidents reported, these occurred ata woollen 
mill at Heywood, and were caused by an explosion of petroleum spirit; a full report on the 
matter has already been sent. The other non-fatal accident occurred to an operative who was 


escaping from one of the rooms of a mill which was on fire, and was caused by falling down 
the staircase I understand. 


Mr, Birtwistle (Blackburn).—During the year 1899 I have made 41 complaints to the local 
sanitary authorities with respect to absence of, or insufficiency of, means of exit in cases of fire, 
and of that number 16 factories have been provided with additional means of exit to the satis- 
faction of the local sanitary authorities; I may say that I was also satisfied with their efficiency. 
Outside iron fire-escapes are usually adopted. The remaining 25 complaints are having the 
urgent attention of the local sanitary authorities. 


* 


Mr. Parkes (Salford).—A fire recently occurred at an Oldham cotton mill, which completely 
gutted the building. Three or four people were slightly burned in trying to put out the flames. 
It is interesting to note that this mill was of comparatively recent construction, with supposed 
fire-proof floors, iron girders, pillars, &c., &c., and was considered proof against fire. The 
building and machinery were totally destroyed, which proves that a really fire-proof building 
has yet to be invented. 


Mr. D. Walmsley (Stockport).—No extensive fires have taken place during the year, and 
no persons have been injured, except one man, who eventually died from burns which he 
received from an explosion of naptha in the “dry cleaning” department of a job dyeing 
establishment. The building, machinery, &c., was in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Dangerous Trades Committee. Only two men were employed in the room, 
which had one exit at each end. Unfortunately, the fire took place between the deceased 
man and the nearest door, and this being latched did not open outwardly when he 
stumbled against it. The latch has now been removed, and the door easily opens outwardly 
when pressed. 


Mr, Eraut and Mr. Lauder (Liverpool) report that :— 


A fire occurred in a cotton kiln from spontaneous combustion, resulting in one woman being 
so seriously burned that she died from the effects of the injuries. 





Section 9 (1), Factory Act, 1895. 


At a conference which I recently had in Manchester with some of the officials of the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations, at their request, on the subject of the 
fencing of future cotton machinery, the question of the scope of the above section was 
brought forward. The Federation wished to limit the requirement of the section of a 
space of not less than 18 inches to that between the mule carriage and any fixed structure 
such as a pillar, and that it should not extend to that between the carriage of the one 
mule and the front of the headstock of the other. It was urged that the old system, prior 
to 1895, had been to allow 21 feet, or even 20 feet, of space for a pair of mules, and that 
since that date the custom had been to allow 224 feet, in order, as they thought, to 
comply with the Act of 1895 ; but the objection had been raised by H.M. Inspectors that 
this did not allow of 18 inches between the carriage of the one and the headstock of the 
other mule. 


The Federation pointed out that the provision of this. further space in mills built 
between 1895 and the present time would necessitate the throwing the backs of the mules 
closer together, rendering passages between them dangerously narrow ; they also urged 
that any space beyond’ what is absolutely necessary entails far greater labour on the 
operatives in passing from one mule to the other. : 


The Federation did not appear to realize the danger of the suggested exemption 
from any such restriction, but in referring to the record of accidents reported to 
me from cotton mills since May Ist, 1899, I find seven accidents caused by the 
eres person being crushed between the carriage of one mule and the headstock of 
the other. ae” aa 
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I requested Mr. Birtwistle (blackburn) to report on this subject, and he writes as 
follows :— 


I have no spinning mills erected since 1895. I have, however, visited a number of old mills, 
some fitted with modern machinery recently. In no case have I found more than 13} to 14 
inches between the traversing carriage of one mule and fixed headstock of opposite mule ; very 
few indeed have more than eight or nine inches, whilst in one case I found one inch only. I 
am of opinion that it is just as necessary to have plenty of space between carriage and head- 
stock as between carriage and pillars ; and as the opposite headstock is a fixture and no part of 
the machine, the section will equally apply. I found I could pass comfortably in a space of 
133 inches. In very few cases is there 18 inches between carriage and pillar, and where there 
is this space it is generally at expense of opposite mule. 


Accidents.—As in previous years, many of H.M. Inspectors report a further increase 
in the number of accidents reported to them ; but in all such cases this is attributed rather to 
the better reporting of accidents owing to various causes, than to the actual occurrence of 
more. The North Western Division being an entirely new one, it is impossible to give 
any comparative statement as to accidents occurring in last and former years ; there 
were, however, 5,794 reports received from Certifying Surgeons of accidents occurring 
between May 1st and December 31st. 


Mr. Wright (Rochdale) reports :— 


Many accidents still keep occurring through hoists, and the more experience I have of the 
way they are used, the more I am convinced that some specific regulations should be made 
for the working of them. When children are allowed to use them they are certainly death 
traps. 


Mr. Rogers (Manchester).—I would again draw attention to the inadequacy of the regulations 
on the subject of safe guarding hoists, which in this district last year caused two fatal and 
33 non-fatal accidents to persons employed under the Factory Acts, and many others to persons 
not so employed; many of these occurred through the haphazard use of hoists which I would 
urge cannot be safely used unless some definite attendant is in charge. 


Mr. Law (Preston).—I find that there has been a large increase in the number of 
accidents reported, compared with those reported during the year 1898. In 1898 there 
were 22 fatal and 1,621 non-fatal; this year there has been reported 26 fatal and 2,361 
non-fatal. Accidents are much better reported now than they formerly were. It is very 
seldom indeed that I hear of any accident having happened where the occupier has failed to 
send notice of same. 


Mr. Braut and Mr. Lauder (Liverpool) report :— 


The accidents notified during 1899 number 4,721 against 3,995 in 1898, but by far the larger 
number of these were of a trivial nature, and of the total 2,292 occurred in processes covered by 
Section 23 of the Factory Act, 1895. The number of accidents in warehouses is high, but it 
includes many occurring in premises belonging to railway companies. 'Those reported from 
buildings in course of construction also include accidents at new docks and existing docks 
under alteration. The following tables illustrate the nature of accidents which occurred in the 
Liverpool District :— 


LIVERPOOL DISTRICT. 


Fatal Accidents during 1899 in Factories and Workshops, 


Explosion ie at @a = ot oe wee 
Fire 1 
Fallgy 4. Pa +e “8 ise 13 
Fall of materials ae a ade 3 
Machinery... ile sit ves 2 
Shunting J 
Blood poisoning, &c., resulting from accidents ... 4 
Total ais nt wi ~~ was 30 
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Accidents in Docks, &c., 1899. 





| | Cranes and | 
Place, Fatal, Non-fatal. | Shunting., | other Hoists. 


| Lifting Tackle. 








| 
| | 

| 
| i 


Docks, Wharves, and Quays 0 Wee ae. R5GSeey. tele oe 208 2 
‘Warehouses... —.. *) cae mee 9 o43° 1 12 | 47 _ 
Buildings (by power) |. 9s.) 1. |, 6 | 95 | ee | 5 3 


Buildings (by scaffold, and exceeding 30ft.) | 4 | — | — 


Other Buildings (over 20 employed)... obs | 13 — — 1 

















Accidents at Circular Saws. 

















With Guard. Without Guard. 
ee = Others. 
At Front, At Back, At Front. At Back, 
| | | 
13 4 | 29 10 20) 
| 
| | 














Accidents at Power Presses. 





Number of Accidents 
Description of Industry, at Power Presses 
used in same, 





‘Tin Canisters, Sheet-Iron Works, and Bobbins— 





(Stamping presses controlled by foot lever) at fa ed 25 
‘Engineering Works and Machine Shops— F 
(Punching machines controlled by hand lever) ... = wee 6 
‘Oil and Seed Cake Mills— | 
(Hydraglic presses controlled by hand levers) ... nee one 2 
‘Soap Works— | 
(Steam and pneumatic presses controlled by hand lever or | 
continuously driven presses). | 4 








—— 


Mr. Walmsley (Stockport)—The total number of reported accidents is slightly on the 
‘increase, being 1,174 for 1899, against 1,052 for 1893. This scarcely means an actual increase 
in the number occurring, but is rather to be attributed to the fact of occupiers being more alive 
to the necessity for reporting them. The standard for reporting accidents appears to require 
raising very considerably, almost half of the reportable accidents are of a very trivial character. 
Fatal accidents, I am pleased to say, have decreased, there being only 5 in 1899 in factories, 


against 12 in 1898. 


Mr. G. A. Taylor (Burnley).—There has been a slight increase in the total acciden‘s for 
1899 over those which occurred in 1898. Shuttle accidents have increased from 7 to 11. 
Accidents from cleaning machinery in motion have increased 100 per cent., viz. from 
ASE Re tae 
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Mr. Birtwistle (Blackburn).—There has been a considerable increase in the numberjof 
reported accidents over 1898, namely 866, as against 696, or 24°4 per cent. Of this number, 
14 terminated fatally, as against 7 in 1898. It is difficult to account for such a Jarge increase, 
but, I am of opinion, it is principally in the number reported, not in actual accidents, this being 
doubtless due to the Compensation and Liability Acts. Occupiers, especially of the larger 
concerns, are insured against claims for injuries, and are required to report to the Assuring 
Society within a given time, in view of possible claims, in a similar manner to the report 
required for the inspector and certifying surgeon. This draws their attention to the require- 

~- ments, and causes them to make more careful investigation. ; 


Mr. Rogers (Manchester).—During 1899 close attention has been paid to the investigation 
of accidents and the fencing of machinery, and though the number of accidents again shows an 
increase, the figures being 3,674 (including 33 fatal), as compared with 2,860 (including 35 fatal) 
during 1898, the increase is, I have no doubt, due to the causes mentioned last year; being the 
ereat activity of trade generally, and the better observance of the notification rules. The 
accidents due to breaches of the safety regulations have certainly decreased ; this is shown by 
the fact that it has only been found necessary to take one case under Section 82, Act 1878, 
during the year. 





COTTON MAGHINERY ACCIDENTS. 


In view of the Cotton Machinery Report, lately issued by the Home Office, and the 
recommendations contained therein as to safeguarding of machines, it may be interesting 
to note the causes of accidents reported to me from cotton mills during last year. This 
must necessarily be an imperfect view, as extending over only a portion of the year, but 
taking some 350 reports from certifying surgeons which were of a nature to require 
investigation, I find that in 102 cases the cause of accident is stated to be from cogwheels 
either unfenced or inefficiently covered, whilst in 23 instances accidents are attributed to 
projecting setscrews. The dangers of these two causes were dealt with in the Cotton 


Machinery Report. 


The following tables show (1) the number of accidents to be attributed to each class of 
machine, and (2) the parts of machines as causes of accidents. It will be seen that over 
54 per cent of the accidents reported occurred in the mule room, and not quite 20 per 
cent. in the weaving shed, whilst slubbing, intermediate and roving frames accounted for 

_a little over 10 per cent. ; carding engines for nearly 6 per cent., and drawing frames for 
almost 3 per cent., leaving only 7 per cent. for all other classes of machines. 




















Number 


Class of Machine. of Accidanee 





Self-acting mules 
Looms .es. 
Frames ... 
Carding en gines 
Drawing frames 


Ring, flyer, and doubling frames ... 


: | 
Scutchers and opeiers 





Combing: machines ... och <a 
Wanding frames 
Tape sizing machines 


ELOistst.e 
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Self-acting Mules. 


Parts of Machine. 





Scroll bands and pulleys 


Carriage wheels and slips 





Faller stops 
Headstocks 
Quadrants 


Pinion wheels... 





Faller sickles ... 
Driving pulleys 
Between fixed and traversing portions 


Between mule carriage and wall or pillar 


Total 








Looms. 


Between carriage of one mule and headstock of other ... 


203. 





Number 
of Accidents. 


2 





Ww 
Du 


=I 


190 











Parts of Machine. 


- ———— — - if 


Number 
| of Accidents. 


























Flving shuttles oa | 

Cogwheels, &e. 25 | 

Setscrews 4 | 
‘ Treadles 3 
3 - Picking stick pins | 2 
: Crank shaft 1 
Weights | 1 

| 

Frames. 
Numb | 
1 Parts of Machine. of Apher 

Cogwheels 34 

Balance weights (falling) 3 | 

| 
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Drawing Frames. 

















; Number 
Parts of Machine. [ROR as 
_Undershaft Dd 
| 
Cogwheels __... are oy Ba a ot ee 4 
Front rollers iL 
Carding Engines. 
| | 
Number 


Parts of Machine, of Accidents. 











Cogwheels on side shaft... bad -e ox at | 6 
Doffer and carrier wheels... - me ch #3 | 6 
Coiler wheels ... was es as Pi oe vee | 4 
Straps'and Pulleys... ay ee as a se | 3 








The accidents attributable to winding frames, combing machines, scutchers, openers,. 
slashers, &c., were almost entirely due to cogwheels and projecting setscrews ; four, 
however, were caused by the “beaters” of scutching machines for which automatic: 
locking covers are advocated in the Cotton Machinery Report. 


Shuttle Accidents. 


Mr. Birtwistle, Mr. Taylor, and Mr. Law report on accidents arising from flying 
shuttles. It will be observed that tne two former arrive at different conclusions on the: 
question of rigid or semi-automatic guards; both however have their advantages and 
disadvantages, but it is quite evident that it is not sufficient for the Inspector merely to: 
require the provision of shuttle guards, but careful attention must be paid to the question 
of the proper fixing of them 


Mr. Law (Preston).—1 am pleased to say that almost all the looms in this district are now 
fitted with shuttle guards, and that accidents from flying shuttles are very rare. 


Mr, Birtwistle (Blackbuin).—There has also been an increase from 16 to 28 in shuttle 
accidents, generally slight and to less dangerous parts of the body than formerly. I am of 
opinion, as I stated last year, that this is brought about by the use of a guard that can be put | 
out of gear by band, called a semi-automatic guard ; this requires constant lubrication and — 
attention or it refuses to act; in other cases the guard is bent or tied up by the worker. Any 
of these defects can be almost instantly remedied in case of accident or the appearance of 
anyone in authority. Upon investigation of accidents from flying shuttles, where guards are 
in use, I have, with few exceptions, found the guard upon the loom from which the shuttle 
flew in perfect working order, but should I find the slightest irregularity in that or other 
looms, I decline to take the statement that the particular loom or guard was at the time of the 
accident in order. Where guards are found out of order it is usually alleged that this is the 
result of some accident and has only just occurred. I am now advising, and pressing with fair 
success, the use of rigid guards ; several firms are replacing the semi-automatic variety, costing 
1s, to 2s., with a rigid rail costing 2d. to 3d. I have obtained three convictions during the year,. 
two for neglecting to fence shuttles, and one for neglecting to maintain such fencing. 
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Mr. G. A. Taylor (Burniey).—t\t is very seldom that I come across a loom absolutely 
withont a shuttle guard, but I feel compelled to raise a more serious complaint, and that is 
that a large number of looms in the Burnley district are provided with, in my opinion, nominal 
guards only. I say nominal guards because they are so placed on the reed cap that the chances 
of the guard arresting the shuttle in its flight are reduced to a minimum. I am well aware 
that at some factories the shuttles fly about in a threatening manner although the looms are 
provided with guards. An example of the inefficiency of a guard badly placed was 
unfortunately provided quite recently, when a young girl lost an eve; a fixed bar was provided 
in this instance. Fixed bar guards will in my opinion preven! flying shuttles from doing 
grievous bodily injury if properly fixed ; but unfortunately they are somewhat in the weaver’s 
way, if properly fixed, whilst attending to a broken thread at the reed, whilst there also exists 
a danger of the weaver’s fingers being trapped between the guard and the loom temple. I should 
like to see automatic bar guards applied universally, as they ean be fixed much lower than a 
rigid bar and thus become more effective. All shuttle guards, of whatever make they may be, 
should stand almost the width of a shuttle from the reed cap, an'l as low down as the loom 
temple will allow. 


Electrical geneYation Stations. 

Amongst the most notable accidents which occurred in the division during the past 
year may be mentioned one at Bolton, whereby two employees of the Corporation 
Electricity Department lost their lives. In this case the men were at work removing a 
transformer from the Newport Street chamber. Four transformers were at work in this 
chamber, two of which were coupled together, and it was one of these that the men 
intended to take away. Before doing this they cut off the current by means of a switch ; 
and after they had got the transformer intended for removal isolated, they proceeded, as 
they thought, to put the current on again to the transformer which had not been 
disconnected. Unfortunately, they put on the wrong switch, with the result that the 


cables which had been disconnected and left lying loose and touching the transformer case 


were made alive, as was also the metal case of the transformer itself ; thus the men taking 
hold of the transformer, to take it out of the chamber, received the full pressure of the 
current. The two fatal mistakes made were leaving the cables lying loose and turning the 
wrong switch on. | 

Explosion. 

Three terrible cases of explosion occurred during the year ; one, caused by chlorate of 
potash at St. Helens, is reported on by Mr. Eraut and Mr. Lauder (Liverpool), whilst 
Mr. Sydney Smith (Manchester) sends an account of those which occurred at Manchester 
through carbon-bisulphide and through oil-gas. 


Mr. Hreut avd Mr. Lamder (Liverpool) report :-— 


We regret to have to record seven fatal accidents at chemical works during the past year. 
One of these occurred to a steeplejack, another was due to a portion of a new works nearing 
completion being blown down by the great gales early in the year. The other five, however, 
present a very serious aspect. They all occurred through the terrible explosion on 12th May 
last at the Kurtz Works of the United Alkali Company, Limited, St. Helens. About 10 a.m. 
on that day one of the workmen observed the side of a crystallizing tank (used for crystallizing 
chlorate of potash from the mother liquor) to be on fire. An alarm was at once sent to the 
works officials, who immediately brought to the scene the fire-extinguishing appliances kept 
at the works, and set men to work them. Despite their efforts the fierce fire spread rapidly 
from tank to tank, and in ten minutes had gained the storehouse adjoining. The men were 
warned to leave the building and make for places of safety. Scarcely had all the men left 
when an explosion took place, wrecking the chlorate factory and doing terrible damage in the 
locality te adjoining sulphuric acid plant and private property. After the explosion it was 
found that twenty employees were injured, five fatally. Subsequent to the inquest an inquiry 
was held by Colonel Ford, H.M. Chief Inspector of Explosives, and Dr. Dupré, F.R.S., to 
endeavour to ascertain the cause of such an explosion, hitherto practically unheard of. The 
dangers connected with this manufacture, and the risk run by persons employed in the 

- processes, have been under our notice during past years, and, in addition to recommendations 
mentioned in the Annual Report for 1897, we strongly advise that drying rooms and grinding 
(and milling) rooms be completely separated from each other and the crystallizing house. 
The question of reducing the amount of fine dust generated in the grinding is already being 
dealt with by the manufacturers. Much attention has also been given by the employers to 
the arrangement of dressing-rooms for the workers, so as to prevent the working suits worn 
by the men during the day from coming in contact with their outdoor clothes, and an important 
detail has been the provision for drying the working suits and keeping them dry when not in 
actual use. A newspaper report of the adjourned inquest is appended. The recommendations 
made by the jury have reference only to the manufacture and storage of chlorate of potash, and 
whilst emphasising these, we think that inflammable material should be as far as possible replaced 
by metal in these factories even to the utensils used in the process, such as scoops, shovels, 
sieves, &c., this applying not only to the manufacture of chlorate of potash alone but equally 
to the manufacture of chlorate of soda (NaCl0,), which is carried on at Widnes, in this district ; 
in fact this latter salt is even more violent in its action. 
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-ST. HELENS EXPLOSION. 
Press Report of Adjourned Inquest. 


The first witness called was John Wood, engine-driver at the Kurtz works for 15 years. 
He was in charge of a locomotive drawing waggons, from which some five hundredweight 
of empty chlorate casks were being discharged. His engine was several yards from the 
chlorate-house, but no sparks fell from it on to the chlorate. 


William Bate, next witness, said he was an apprentice cooper at Kurtz’s works, and on the 
morning of the explosion was receiving empty casks from the waggons and rolling them into 
the passage of the chlorate-house. He placed one cask on its end against two others, but the 
weight rolled them forward, and the friction resulted in a spark flying out. The spark 
dropped on the side of a cooler a foot away, and it blazed up. They had a hose, but could 
get no water on. They ran away to a distance of 120 yards, and the explosion occurred in a 
few minutes. He had never seen a spark caused in this way before. The floor of the 
chlorate-house was made of cement, and it was damp with the liquor, but he could not say 
whether the wooden sides of the coolers were damp. 


By Mr. Riley.—He had seen the floor of the chlorate-house swilled about twice a week 
with a hose-pipe. The wood of which the kegs were made was now elm, instead of deal, 
but he did not know if it was softer than deal. Instructions as to precautions in case of fire 
were posted up in the chlorate-house. 


By a Juryman.—The hoops of the kegs were fastened with iron nails. 


In answer to the Coroner, witness said the casks came from the Central Cooperage Works 
in St. Helens. 


By a Juror.—He remembered a fire at the store on a previous occasion, but there was no 
explosion. There were two hydrants in the chlorate-house. 


Mr. A. Rudge, the general manager of the Kurtz works, said the hydrants were supplied 
from a reservoir on their own works, and they had the town water in another part of the 
works. The pipe line passed through a brickfield, and just before the fire they had relaid a 
fresh line. At the time of the fire the new line between the reservoir and the pumping 
station was being tested, but the line between the works and the pumping station was not 
under pressure. He saw the fire when he was some distance away, and by the time he 
reached the chlorate-house the water was just coming through. The men, however, were 
driven back by the great heat. There were two hydrants and some buckets in the chiorate- 
house, and they also had a fire-brigade, consisting of twelve members, belonging to the 
works. The previous fire spoken of in the chlorate-house was confined to the mill-room, 
and was caused by a spark sent out when a boy was chipping stones. No explosion had 
previously happened, and he had never regarded chlorate by itself an explosive. The 
constituents of explosives by themselves were not explosive. The cooling tanks contained a 
solution of chlorate of potash in water, each tank containing about six hundredweight of 
chlorate. They were cased in wood, and about thirteen or fourteen out of fifty-four would 
be empty. In the storeroom were two heaps of chlorate in kegs, and the left-hand heap 
would consist of 96 tons of chlorate and the other of 58 tons. Fifteen tons of chlorate was 
in powder, and the rest in crystals. The wall between the crystallising-room and store- 
room was of brick, and went right up to the roof. Altogether, in the one building they had 
24 tons in solution in the wood and lead tanks, 10 tons in the iron tanks, 3 cwt. or 4 cwt. in 
the milling-room, 15 cwt. or 20 ewt. in the drying-room, and about 156 tons in the storeroom. 
Chlorate could not be burnt unless something containing carbon were brought into contact 
with it. 


The Coroner.—I held an inquest in August last year on the body of a man who had been 
burnt to death through a spark falling on his chlorate-saturated clothes. 


Mr. Rudge.—His clothes supplied the carbon necessary to make the chlorate burn. 


The Coroner.—Suppose that in the storeroom a hundredweight of chlorate was on the 
floor and a lighted match dropped on it, what would happen ? 


Mr. Rudge.—Nothing would happen, practically speaking. The match would burn and 
about as much in bulk of chlorate. 


The Coroner.—How do you account for this instantaneous fire in the cooling-room ? 
Mr. Rudge.—-Anything saturated with chlorate burns almost like gunpowder. 
What is your theory as to how the fire spread so rapidly ? 


The chlorate gets into the wood unavoidably, and one can hardly be surprised at the speed 
with which they were ignited. They would burn fast or slow according to the extent they 
were saturated with chlorate. 


Then the kegs were impregnated with chlorate ? 


No. The powder is dry. It is only when the tanks are wet that the chlorate gets into the 
wood. 
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Where does the necessity arise for storing all this chlorate so near the drying, milling, and 
cooling room ? Why should it be under the same roof ?—It has hitherto been considered free 
from explosive effects. 


Not free from fire ? 


No. Still the people who constructed that building considered it a safe place for the 
purpose. 


Assuming that the fire originated as has been stated, do you think there would have been the 
damage there has been if the chlorate had been elsewhere ?—No. 


Then the mischief has arisen through the chlorate store being so close to where the fire took 
place ?—Yes. 


In answer to Mr. Horridge. the witness said he had no idea the chlorate would explode, nor 
had any of the men who had worked in it. 


The Coroner.—I want to be satisfied why the locomotive was brought so near to the cooling 
room. It might have tended to fire in the room. 


Mr. Rudge.—The rails were laid there, and the engines have been looked to with extreme 
precaution so far. 


By Mr. Horridge.—Chlorate when brought into contact with carbon and ignited was very 
inflammable, but not explosive. 


In answer to Mr. Richmond, witness said that the theory as to the explosion being caused 
by the generation of gases by the fire was one put forward since the explosion. 


Mr. Richmond.—Is it your opinion that the mixture of gases from the wood and the potash 
caused the explosion, or that it was due to the mixture of the wood and the potash ?—I think 
it was due to the mixture of gases caused by the high temperature. 

By Mr. Stewart Brown.—Chlorate working might be termed a dangerous employment. The 
building was insured against fire, but he did not know what the premium was. These wooden 
tanks, so far as he knew, were five or six years old. He did not know that in modern works 
the tanks were always made of metal. The Kurtz buildings were about twenty-seven years 
old, and there was a great deal of wood in it. He had not heard of the fire which once 
occurred on the London and North-Western Railway, which was said to be due to the friction 
of chlorate crystals, nor did he admit that the friction of the crystals would produce ignition. 


In reply to further questions by Mr. Riley, the witness admitted that there was a possibility 
of fire breaking out in the chiorate-house, even when the water supply was readily 
accessible. With regard to the casks in which the chlorate was sent to Bryant and May, there 
was no record of the number of times they were used. It was left to the discretion of the 
foreman cooper to say when they became unfit for further use. 


By Mr. Eccles.—It was not usual to have potash stores constructed of iron. He did not know 
that there were any such in the town. 


By the Foreman.—The floor of the chlorate-house was made of petrified bricks. It was 
possible that the heat may have penetrated down through the bricks, and thus set the place on 
fire. The chlorate-house was not fire-proof, and he thought there was no necessity for it. 


If wood is thoroughly saturated with chlorate of potash, would it be possible to produce an 
explosion by scratching it or giving it a blow ? 


If it caused a spark it would set the wood on fire. It would not be easy to cause a spark. 


Don’t you think it necessary to have the chlorate-hovse separate from the cooling vats ?— 
I did not think so at the time. 


The Coroner complimented the witness upon the candour and frankness with which he gave 
his evidence. 


The witness said he had nothing to conceal. 


Dr. Best, chemist at the Hardshaw-brook works of the United Alkali Company, said he was 
at the boundary between the Hardshaw-brook and the Kurtz works, when he saw the volumes 
of smoke ascending from the chlorate-house. He ran to the works and looked in at the door 
of the refinery, seeing at once that the fire had made too much progress to be extinguished. 
He ordered those men who were present in their blue working clothes to go away from all 
danger of taking fire, and took steps to prevent the fire spreading to the cooperies. Going back 
to the door of the refinery, he found the place full of smoke. The fire had come through the 
roof and on to the top of the kegs, progressing downwards until, when he last saw it, it had 
reached within three feet of the ground. Being driven back by the heat, they stood at a 
distance of about twenty-five yards. Then they heard a roar and ran away, the explosion 
occurring when they had gone to a distance of thirty-five or forty yards. He was thrown to 
the ground, and, thinking the boilerg had gone, he went back, learning that the vitriol chambers 
at Hardshaw-brook had collapsed. 


_ By Mr. Horridge.—He had no idea that any explosion would occur, or he would not have 
gone so near to the refinery in the first instance. 
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The Coroner.—Don’t you think it advisable to store the chlorate away {99 the other rooms? 
—After our experience of last Friday week, I do. 


Witness further stated that at a high temperature chlorate melted. 


The Foreman.—lIf this had been in the open and there had been no walls and no roof, do 
you think there would have been an explosion ?—It is very hard to say. I have not known 
of an explosion before. 


If you had the construction of ial eake works, would you put all the different processes 
under one roof ?—Yes, I should, with dividing walls,and I should make them absolutely 
fireproof. 


Do you include the storeroom as well ?—Yes,a working store. Previous to this event I 
should have thought it safe. 


Mr. Horridge.—As regards chlorate of potash itself, had you any idea that it possessed any 
explosive qualities whatever ?—No. It has to be mixed with other chemicals to become an 
explosive. 


What degree of heat was necessary to cause this explosion ?—It was up to 1,700 centigrade. 


Before this event happened, would you regard it unsafe to store chlorate of potash close to 
the works ?—Certainly not. 


The Coroner.—Having regard to what happened, you will take greater precautions in 
future ?—Yes. 


John Perry, foreman cooper at the Kurtz works, said he generally examined the casks when 
they were returned empty from Bryant and May. Chlorate of potash cost about £30 a ton, so 
it was not likely that they left any adhering to the cask. But if any did so adhere he would 
have removed it in the process of trimming and coopering. He could not say whether or not 
the three particular casks they were speaking of had come into the cooperage that day and 
been examined. He did not wash the casks at all. It was a fact, so far as he knew, that only 
Bryant and May, and no other firm, had these 5 cwt. casks. When they came in they were 
recoopered—examined, and faults put right. He also examined the casks on the outside to see 
if any dangerous substance, such as phosphorus, was attaching. He had never discovered 
such substances. 


A foreman cooper named M‘Cooey and Matthew Brady gave evidence, the former stating 
that he had instructions from his manager to examine the casks to see if any phosphorus was. 
adhering to them, and he never found any. He did not really know what was the colour of 
phosphorus. 


Mr. John Lucas, manager of the central cooperage, in reply to Mr. Horridge, said he had not 
given instructions to M’Cooey to look for phosphorus on the returned casks. His instructions 
were simply to see that they were perfectly clean, well coopered, and fit to be refilled. 


Mr. Thomas Wilson Stewart was examined by Colonel Ford. He said he was technical 
manager of the Alkali works. Had any of the casks returned from Bryant and May been 
found to have phosphorus or match composition adhering to them ?—Not to my knowledge. 


The Coroner.—When Colonel Ford visited the works he did not remember saying that some 
of the casks had been found to have red match composition adhering to them, nor did Dr. 
Best say it to his knowledge. 


By Mr. Stewart Brown.—If such a thing occurred it would have been reported to the 
superior of the man who discovered it. Sucha thing as phosphorus adhering to the casks 
had not been discussed or even contemplated until this inquiry. The possibility of phosphorus 
being in the casks was never raised. 


By a juror.—When the jury visited the works witness gave it as a possible explanation that 
phosphorus may have been sticking to the casks. Since the explosion it had been seen that it 
would be safer to use iron drums in the storage of chlorate. 


On being asked by the coroner if he wished to address the jury, Mr. Richmond replied that 
all he could say was that the lesson of the explosion seemed to be that wood should be avoided 
as far as possible in regard to the storing of the chlorate, and that the chlorate itself should be 
stored farther from the manufacturing department. 


Colonel Ford said he quite agreed with Mr. Richmond. He had not concluded his inquiry 
yet, but would go on with it as far as possible. He would make other experiments, and try 
to find out how the explosion occurred apart from the fire. 


The coroner then summed up. 


The jury, after an absence of half an hour, returned a verdict of “ Accidental death,” and 
recommended, first, that all buildings of the chlorate plant should be fireproof ; second, that 
all packages should be fireproof ; third, that all cooling tanks should be made of iron instead 
of wood ; fourth, that better precautions should be taken for dealing with outbreaks of fire 5 
fifth, that the amount of stock in any building should be limited by ‘Government control, and 
such buildings should be fireproof and isol lated fr om the process of manufacture. 
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Sydney Smith’s report of the carbon bisulphide explosion at Ancoats on 


| August 11th, 1899, is as follows :— 


_This accident occurred during the process of “liquoring” or vulcanising by means of carbon 
bisulphide, three men being seriously injnred by burns and shock; the vuleanising machine, 


the case in which it was enclosed, and the shed in which this was placed being completely 
wrecked. : 


The vuleanising or “liquoring” machine is of simple construction (see A in sketch), 


consisting of ‘two iron frames carrying brackets, which support the rollers rownd which the 


cloth is wrapped or passes during vuleanisation ; it also supports a slate trough (C), containing 
the carbon bisulphide, and the vulcanising roller. After the cloth is moistened with carbon 
bisulphide through contact with this roller, it passes over a steam-heated drying cylinder cr 
drum (D) about 4 feet in diameter. The “liquoring ” machine was fixed in a small one-storey 
building, erected on a platform over the main engine-house. The building was of wood, and 
consisted of two bays with sloping corrugated iron and slate roofs; it contained in addition a 
“double texture ’’ machine. 


Since the enforcement of the Special Rules the “liquoring” machine had been further 
enclosed by a wood and glass casing about seven feet high, and covered at the top; the end 
furthest removed from the drying cylinder was fitted with a sliding window and also a hinged 


- door to facilitate the introduction of the cloth and its removal after vulcanisation ; a sliding 


door was also arranged at the side to allow the carbon bisulphide remaining in the trough after 
vulcanisation to be run off, and a further sliding door was fitted close to the drying cylinder to 
enable the workmen to enter in case of accidents to the cloth. The casing left a space of about 
one foot between it and the machine. 


A hole 2 feet 4 inches by 3 feet 6 inchés was cut in the floor of the platform on which the 
machine stood, and this was connected by means of a trunk to wn 18-inch Blackman fan, 
arranged to run at 950 to 1,000 revolutions per minute. After passing the fan the fumes were 
further blown through a wood trunk, 20 inches square, to the shaft of an old disused chimney, 
and there discharged into the atmosphere. (Sve sketch.) 


The fan and the “liquoring” machine were both driven by means of a small vertical 
auxiliary steam-engine fixed under the platform, a grooved pulley, 4 feet 6 inches diameter, 
driving the fan. The rope pulley was very rough, and the casting had not the appearance of 
ever having been turned. Iam informed that formerly hemp ropes were used, but owing to 
these constantly breaking the workmen complained to the manager. On May 17th a new 
cotton rope was supplied, and this has stood much better; it was getting worn, however, and 
had broken and been spliced two or three times; it had broken the day before the accident, 
and then was spliced. A few minutes after 2.0 p.m. on the day of the accident the rope again 
broke. Doyle, one of the injured men, asked an employee who understood the splicing of 
ropes to mend it, but he was busy, and could not leave his work to attend to it. 


Preparations were then made to vulcanise two pieces of cloth with the fan stopped. I am 
informed that the same thing had been repeatedly done in the past without mishap. A 
five ounce “liquor” was used, 7.e., five ounces of chloride of sulphur were dissolved in one 
gallon of carbon bisulphide. The first piece of cloth was of an extra length, about 109 yards 
(blue single texture), and would ordinarily take about 1} gallons of the vulcanising liquid. 
Four gallons were prepared and enclosed in a stone bottle. The vulcanising trough holds 
about two gallons; this amount was poured in, and the cloth then passed over the roller, the 
time taken being about 15 minutes. 


Four men were employed in connection with the machine. Just as the last yard was passing 
through, and whilst one of the men named Edwards was putting the belt on the loose pulley, 


a blue light was noticed by several of the men to run along the length of the trough, and 


immediately afterwards the explosion took place. Two “spreaders” in an adjoining room 


stated the whole of the casing appeared filled with a blue light immediately before the 


occurrence. 


The trough should have been provided with a self-feeding arrangement. A box fitted 
with an earthenware tap had been made, but I am assured by the men that this had never 
been used, the practice being simply to pour sufficient carbon bisulphide into the trough 
from the bottle into a funnel which projected through the casing; the surplus liquid 
remaining in the trough after the process being run off again into the bottle. For this 
purpose the trough is provided at one end with a hole and plug. Thomas, who was the 
most severely injured, was on the point of opening the sliding shutter so as to remove the 
plug and run off the * liquor.” 

I consider the present position unsuitable for the “liquoring” machine. Immediately 
underneath the platform is a large steam-engine driving the washers, mixers, and kneaders in 
the basement; also the small s:eam-engine driving the “liquoring ” machine and fan ; and, 
lastly, a feed water-heater for the steam boilers. As the floor of the platform is of wood, the 
shed must always be very hot, independently of the ordinary atmospheric temperature. On 
the day of the accident the maximum shade temperature recorded in Manchester was 761° F., 
and the explosion occurred at 2.30 p.m. On August 23rd, when I investigated the accident, 
I found the temperature on the platform to vary from 94° F. to 98° F. at 4 p.m.; this day was 
exceedingly hot, the maximum shade temperature recorded being 55° F. 
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The presence of the drying cylinder in the casing would also considerably increase the 
temperature. The steam boilers work at a pressure of about 55 lbs. per square inch, though I 
am informed they sometimes work as high as 60 lbs. 


Now carbon bisulphide is a highly inflammable liquid ; it gives off vapour at a low tempera- 
ture, since its boiling point is only 115° F. A mixture of one volume of carbon bisulphide 
vapour and three volumes of oxygen, or a volume of air containing this quantity of oxygen, is 
extremely explosive. Carbon bisu)phide takes fire spontaneously at a temperature of 300°2° F. 
(Frankland ; see“ Beilstein Handbuch der Organ. Chem.”) Rempel in 1891 carried ont a number 
ef experiments to accurately determine this self-flashing point by allowing the liquid to fall in 
drops on an iron plate heated to a given temperature. He found he was unable to get the 
liquid to ignite spontaneously below 302° F., but states that by conducting the experiments in 
a darkened room, and by increasing the quantity of liquid, just the appearance of a flame could 
be observed as low as 293° F. He found also the self-flashing point appeared to depend on the 
ratio between the air and carbon bisulphide vapour. (Rempel, “ Zeitschrift f. angew. Chem.,” 
1891, p. 322.) 


Now, steam at a pressure of 60 lbs. per square inch has a temperature of 292°7° F., so that by 
using steam of that pressure for heating the drying cylinder one is getting dangerously near 
the temperature of spontaneous combustion. 


The fireman assures me the pressure in the steam boilers was not more than 55 lbs. per square 
inch. One of the injured men has informed me that a pressure of over 601bs. is often 
maintained, as before mentioned. 


As the fan was not working, the casing containing the “ liquoring” machine was filled with 
a highly explosive mixture of air and carbon bisulphide vapour. As above shown, this might 
have been ignited spontaneously through overheating. 


Again, considerable frictional electricity might have been generated by the passage of the 
cloth through the machine, and it is possible for an electric spark to have fired the explosive 
mixture, which undoubtedly at the time must have been heated very nearly to the temperature 
of spontaneous combustion. Iam inclined to think the latter cause may be the correct one. 
Of course, the primary cause of the accident was due to the fan not working. 


In case the ventilating fan should accidentally break down during the process I am of 
opinion :— 


(1) That it should be compulsory to provide reducing valves so as to keep the temperature 
and the pressure of the steam in the drying cylinder as low as possible (not more than two 
atmos. say). , 


(2) To connect the framework of the “liquoring” machine electrically to earth, and so 
prevent the danger of sparking. 


(3) To provide air inlets or ventilating shafts at the top of the casings to allow any 
explosive mixture to escape. 


Mr. Sydney Smith also’ reports the circumstances attending an explosion at oil-gas 
works in Manchester on Sunday, August 15th, 1899 :— 


The works are situated in three of the arches of the viaduct across the valley near Smedley 
Road, on the main line of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company to Yorkshire. The 
middle arch contains the retorts, steam boilers, engines and compressing pumps; the north arch, 
the condensers, purifiers, and gas-holder ; and the south arch, the receivers for the compressed 
gas, and the oil reservoirs. 


Simply the process consists in heating mineral oils in suitable retorts to a red heat; the - 
products of vaporisation passing from the retorts, through the hydraulic main, to a simple 
arrangement of condensers and a scrubber, where the accompanying tar is got rid of, ang 
thence to the gas-holder, from which the gas is pumped as required into the storage cylinders. 


The two systems of oil-gas making principally in use in this country are those of Pope and 
Pintisch. In both systems double retorts are used, the vil which is fed into the first or lower 
retorts after partial vaporisation passes through a second retort in which the vapours are heated — 
to a higher temperature and further decomposed into more permanent gases. 


Further, in Pope’s system the oil is introduced into the retorts in the form of a fine spray 
whilst in the Pintisch system the oil is allowed to drop on a hot plate or iron tray inside the 
retorts, where it is first vaporised or “ cracked.” 


The system in use at Smedley Road is described by the management as Pope’s modified, but 
resembles that of Pintisch as to the method of introducing the oil; the system however differs 
from both in the use of single retorts, which are also smaller than those usually employed. 


fa 
The retorts are about 44 feet long, of cast-iron, and of [_)-shapea section thus : Ej 
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Two retorts are heated by the same coke fire, one being placed above the other. Each retort is 
fed with oil at the front from an oil-tank by means of independent funnels and pipes provided 
with stop taps ; the gasefied oil escapes at the far end of the retort through cast-iron pipes to 
the hydraulic main, where the major portion of the tar collects. 


From the hydraulic main the gas passes along a vertical pipe to the condensers (five in 
number) ; these consist of simple iron vertical cylinders 10 feet high, the first two are 3 feet in 
diameter with a vertical dividing plate through the centre ; the remaining three are 24 feet in 
diameter, and have no dividing plate, The gas escapes from the bottom of the last condenser 
and passes through the scrubber, which is a similar cylinder filled with coke, and thence to 
the gas-holder. No further purification is necessary. 


The gas-holder is of about 1,200 cubic feet capacity, and is weighted to give a pressure of 
6 inches of water in the retorts. 


Scotch shale oil is used for the manufacture of the gas; usually the flash point of the oil 
varies from 190°-210° with a 8.G. of -860. Lately, I am informed, the oil supplied has only had 
a flash point of 150°-160°, and to raise this somewhat a little Caucasian oil of 200° flash point 
has been added. 


It may be here noted that Scotch oils contain a fair quantity of olefine hydrocarbons mixed 
with a smaller amount of paraffins, whilst Caucasian oils consist principally of homologous 
hydrocarbons known as naphthalenes, which are isomeric with but not identical with the olefines.; 
hydrocarbons of the benzene or aromatic series and the acetylene series are also present, but 
practically no paraffins. 


A yield of about 80 cubic feet of gas is obtained from each gallon of oil, whilst in the mains 
and condensers, &c., the tarry bye-products amount to 30 per cent. of the volume of oil used. 


The compressing plant consisted of a steam-engine and pump, and lI receivers. The 
steam-engine and compressing pump are in duplicate, but only one was working at the time of 
the accident. 


The following are the dimensions of the engine cylinders and pump :— 


Steam cylinder ... ... 14-inch stroke. 
4s ni ... 11-inch diameter. 
Compressing pump ... ¢4-inch diameter. 


The engine made 68 revolutions per minute; the compressing pump is water-jacketted, and 
a constant supply of cold water is circulated through $-inch and 3-inch supply and delivery 
pipes. 


The gas is supplied from the holder to the pump through 14-inch copper pipes ; immediately 
above the gas-cock controlling the supply a valve-box is fitted, and this is provided with a small 
grease-cock, and cup, to lubricate the pump barrel, for which purpose rape oil is used (the oil 
being carried over by the gas into the pump barrel). 


The delivery pipes from the compressing pump to the receivers are of steel, $ inch internal 
bore, and 1,3, inches outside diameter ; these are calculated to stand a working pressure of 
4 tons per square inch (bursting pressure, 17 tons per square inch). 


The receivers for storing the compressed gas were 11 in number; seven of these were 
fixed horizontally in two rows, and four vertically. The horizontal receivers were about 
4 feet 4 inches in diameter, and 18 feet long; they are cylindrical, with slightly rounded ends, 
and constructed of 34-inch mild steel plates. Hach end consisted of a single dished plate, 
single rivetted with lap joint to the plate forming the cylindrical shell, which was built up of 
three rings, each formed of a rolled plate ; these rings were single rivetted to each other, the 
longitudinal seams being double rivetted ; all lap joints. The pitch of the rivets for the single- 
rivetted joints is 2 inches, and for the double-rivetted joints 23 inches by 1{ inches ; punched 
holes ; #-inch mild steel rivets. 


Allowing a tensile strength of 30 tons per square inch for the plates, which will be fair, and 
an efficiency of 70 per cent. for the rivetted joints, which is possibly somewhat high, the 
bursting pressure of these cylinders would be about 900 Ibs. per square inch. They were 
originally tested to a pressure of 200 lbs. per square inch. 


The vertical receivers are of somewhat different dimensions, but are similar in construction, 
and are also composed of 4-inch mild steel plates. 


Four of the horizontal receivers rested on brick cradles a short distance above the ground; 
on these receivers wood beams were placed, and to these were bolted wood cradles to hold the 
remaining three horizontal receivers, the disposition being as follows :— 






CRADLE 
W000 SEAM 


FLOOR LEVEL 


The gas compressors are provided with spring safety-valves, weighted to 150 lbs. per square 
inch, 
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Each receiver was fitted with a pressure gauge, and supply and delivery screw-down valves 
The pipes were laid, and the connections so made, that any one or all of the 11 receivers 
could be filled at the same time. 


In compressing the gas a tarry liquid, generally known as “hydrocarbon,” collects in the 
pumps, pipes, and receivers; this liquid is drawn off from the receivers at intervals when 
necessary. About one gallon of “ hydrocarbon” is deposited from each 1,000 cubic feet of gas 
compressed. Generally it consists of light hydrocarbons of the aromatic series, with smaller 
quantities of clefines and other unsaturated hydrocarbons. Benzene and toluene are generally 
present in large quantities (from 24°6 to 65 per cent. has been noted). 


The following analysis of “hydrocarbon” was made at these works in 1890 by Dr. 
Burghardt :— 


Benzene ... er ae Rie nie Ss 22-0 
Toluene ... ad Sek ie it a 13 
Xylene... oe eae Ste tes and 13 


Solvent-naphtha ... Ves ; 4-0 
Volatile hydrocarbon of the benzene series, TW1:4 
boiling between 100° F. and 149° F. ie 


1000 


Cee 1 


The “ hydrocarbon ”’ sometimes causes trouble by blocking up the pipes, and it has been the 
practice at these works to clean them out by blowing a current of compressed air through. 
This: has usually been done every nine months. For this purpose one of the empty receivers 
has been used, air being pumped by the compressor into the receiver to a pressure of about 
140 lbs., and then discharged through the pipes and fittings. 


The accident occurred about 9 aim. on Sunday morfiing, August 15th, 1899. The deceased 
was at the time in charge of the works, and had been working with two assistants from 6 a.m., 
~vhen he took over charge from the night-man. At 6 a.m., as stated in evidence at the 
coroner’s inquest, the pressures in the 11 receivers were as follows :— 


Nos. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 receivers. 
130 140 150 150 140 150 150 150 150 150 150 Ibs. per sq. inch. 


It appeared that the company’s inspector, who has the supervision of the works, gave orders 
on the previous Saturday for the pipes to be cleaned out by compressed air, as above described. 
No. L receiver was the one selected to hold the air. Soon after taking charge deceased began 
to.empty the receiver ; the discharge valve was opened, and the oil-gas simply allowed to flow 
back into the gas-holder. As the holder is too small for the contents of a receiver at 130 Ibs. 
pressure, it was filled twice, the gas being pumped into the other receivers. 


Deceased commenced to pump in air about 7.30 aan. It usually takes about 14 hours to 
compress the air to 140 ibs. pressure. Without any warning, at 9 a.m. the explosion occurred. 
At that time Wren, the deceased, was in the receiver-house. Hunt, one of his assistants, who 
was standing in the yard outside, was blown 20 yards away, and could not remember any- 
thing except “that the whole place seemed in a blaze.” He was burnt about the face and 
badly shaken. Pollitt, the other assistant, who was in the retort-house, stated that he heard 
two explosions in quick succession ; the first occurred when he was in the retort-house, and 
the second just as he ran out into the yard. He found deceased lying outside the receiver- 
house, badly burnt. 


Deceased was able to say that the pressure in the air-receiver was 130 lbs. at the time of the 
accident, but was unable to state how it occurred. The fittings had been examined on the 
afternoon of the previous day. when everything was found to be in perfect order. The gas- 
maker on night duty also had used all the receiver valves during the night, and reported at — 
6 o'clock on the morning of the accident that everything was satisfactory. The receiver-house 
is lighted from an outside lamp, and notices are affixed forbidding naked lights, lamps, or fire of — 
any description in the receiver-house ; also stating that anyone striking matches or smoking ~ 
would be at once discharged. 


The wife of deceased stated that he very seldom smoked except at home in the evening, and 
that both his pipes were lying untouched in the sitting-room. 

Deceased was stated to be a very steady and experienced man ; he had been employed as gas- 
maker for three years. 


I carefully examined the works and dismantled plant. The explosion must have been very 
severe, a8 windows in houses 200 yards away from the works were blown in; the receivers — 
were a total wreck, whilst an adjoining dwelling-house was badly damaged. i, 


No. 1 receiver, in which the air was being compressed, had been blown completely to pieces. 
The explosion undoubtedly originated here ; the front end of the receiver had been wrenched 
off, and in its flight had struck and torn a huge hole in the vertical receiver No. 8, standing 
opposite ; this end lay by the side of No. 8, with its valves and pressure-gauge missing. 


site 


VIEWS OF THE PLATES OF EXPLODED RECEIVER. 
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No. 2 receiver adjacent had also been blown to pieces ; 


es i moved from its cradle, and the screw-down valves blown off ; 

ak " intact, with exception of the pressure-gauge, which was missing ; 

Pre kes ” valve bridges blown off, and valves blown out ; 

abel - intact. ; 

eet | * intact ; one valve blown off; 

eta) bs torn and collapsed through being struck with end of No. 1 receiver ; 
Sta t slightly bulged and collapsed ; 


LO) me intact ; 
aL a | aMtact. 


Three large oil tanks were situated above the receivers; these were displaced by the 
explosion ; one was burst, and the escaping oil increased the conflagration, which very soon 
‘completely gutted the receiver-house. 


As to the cause of the explosion, it wis stated at the coroner’s inquest that no naked lights 
were being used at the time; there was no smoking; all the fittings were in good order ; 
all witnesses declared there had been no leakage of gas, and that no strong smell of gas was 
perceptible, ; 


Now, No. | receiver held a mixture of compressed air with a certain amount of oil gas at a 
pressure of 130 lbs. It must be remembered that before any air was pumped into the receiver 
it was then full of oil gas at a pressure of about 6 inches of water. If any ofthe receiver valves 
were defective a slight leakage would increase the proportion of oil gas in No. 1 receiver. In 

} addition, the receiver would contain a quantity of liquid “ hydrocarbon ” (from 20 to 30 gallons). 
As this liquid contains upwards of 20 per cent. of benzene. besides ethylene, crotonylene, &c., 
a highly explosive mixture of air and vapour would be present. (Note.—The residual oil gas 
and air alone would form an explosive mixture.) 


I have ascertained that the hydrocarbon had not been drawn off for a fortnight, but No. 1 
receiver had not been constantly in use during that period. 


Notwithstanding the water-jacket surrounding the compressing pump, the air would be 
considerably heated during compression. At my visit to the works the delivery pipes, after 
pumping oil gas into a receiver to 150 lbs. pressure, were so hot even ten minutes after the 
engine and pump had stopped that one’s hand could not be held upon them. 


Again, a certain amount of vegetable oil (rape oil) had been carried over into the pump 
barrel, and this would be undoubtedly finely diffused in the delivery pipes and receiver. 


These facts show that a highly-explosive mixture of gases and vapours was present in the 
receiver, together with oily matter of vegetable origin. Cases have been known where such a 
combination, under pressure, has given rise te explosion, probably due to oxidation of the 
finely diffused oil. Several cases are mentioned by the Home Office Committee on the 
Manufacture of Compressed Gas Cylinders, in their Report C. 7952, 1896. 


I quote the following :—‘‘ There have been some explosions in the receivers of ordinary air- 
compressing plants used for motive power transmission due to the presence of oil or oil vapour. 
An explosion of this kind occurred at the Kojak Tunnel. An ignition in a torpedo reservoir 
at Woolwich has been described to us. The reservoir was oiled inside and filled with com- 
pressed air, and the ignition occurred whilst soldering fittings on tle outside of the reservoir.” 
Frankland records also an explosion due to the same cause of spontaneous combustion in 1864. 
An accident occurred at an oxygen compressing works at Urmston near Manchester on 
May 15th, 1896, which was duly reported on by me at the time, the only satisfactory explana- 
tion then being the presence of oil in the receiver during compression of the gas and its 
possible oxidation. 


I have no hesitation in saying that a fatal error was made in using one of the recently 
emptied receivers for compressing air, and considering all the facts brought forward, the 
spontaneous theory must be made to account for this explosion. 


The practice of using compressed air for cleaning out the pipes and fittings of the compressing 
plant will be abolished. 





SAFEGUARDING OF MACHINERY. 


The Cotton Machinery Report to which reference has already been made, has 
been well received both by makers of machinery and by masters’ associations. In 
Visiting recently the works of some of the largest cotton machinery makers | have found 
that copies of the Report have been furnished to foremen in each department, whilst the 
representatives of one of the largest federations of masters, at an interview requested by 
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them, expressed approval with almost every recommendation in the Report. In order to 
supplement the illustrations of approved guards contained in the Report I beg to submit 
the following drawings illustrating :— 


Fig. 1. Complete guard for bevel wheels at each end of the side shaft on carding 
engines. 


Figs. 2 and 8. Guards for faller stops of self-acting mules. 


Fig. 4. Guard for mule quadrants where the quadrant is on the outside of the 
headstock. 


Fig. 5. End of loom with plated hand-wheel and wheel-guard. 


Fig. 6. Improved picking stick-pin for looms. This latter is an improvement on 
the usual sharp-pointed pin, but both can be preferentially abolished by the 
use of double picker bands. 


Fig. 7 is a further illustration similar to Fig. 5. 


On the subject of safeguarding cotton machinery I have received the following reports :— 


Mr. Wright (Rochdale).—\ have paid great attention to this subject during the time I have 
been stationed in the Rochdale district. I am still, after four years’ experience, convinced that 
the only way to combat the evil of so much new machinery being started without fencing is to 
have it done by the makers before it leaves their works. Four of the largest and most 
enterprising firms are in this district, and I have had frequent conferences with them upon the 
subject, with the result that great improvements have been made during the last two years ; 
but much more remains to be done, for new machinery is daily being set to work in Lancashire 
which is not up to the requisite standard by a very long way. I have invariably suggested to 
occupiers that when ordering new machinery they should have a clause in the contract stating 
that machinery shall be fenced in accordance with the requirements of the Factory Act, but I 
have not been able to persuade every one.to act upon it. 


Mr. D. Walmsley (Stockport).—There is nothing in the present Acts which compels a 
machine maker, in erecting new machinery, to leave it with full attachments and safely 
guarded ; hence we have a large number of machines left in an incomplete and dangerous 
condition, such as cogwheels exposed, projecting set screws and keys, no loose pulleys or strap 
forks, the latter notably on carding engines and drawing frames. New occupiers of factories 
place implicit trust in the various makers of machinery and consider them experts, and are 
only made aware of the dangers through some accident or a visit from an Inspector. I am of 
opinion that makers of machinery ought to be penalized if they leave machinery otherwise 
than in a properly guarded condition. 








. PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS. 


On this subject Mr. Tinker (Bolton) reports as follows :— 


During the ten years I have had charge of this district I have had to investigate a large 
number of accidents which have been caused through the engine being started without 
notice being given to those in charge of different machines. To prevent this I would suggest 
that each room in a factory is fitted with bells connected with the engine-house, such bells 
to be set ringing by the person in charge of the engine at least two minutes before he starts - 
same. Further, I would suggest that an apparatus should be fixed in a convenient place in 
each room connected with the engine, so that the same could be stopped without having to 
go, in many cases, a considerable distance from the workroom to the engine-house. This is 
done in some factories in this district, with good results as to both accidents and breakages. 


Several accidents have happened through the use of ladders, some serious and one fatal 
No person ought to ascend a ladder placed against a revolving shaft unless such ladder has 
hooks attached to the top to prevent it slipping and falling. Again, where the floors are of 
wood, spikes should be fitted to the bottoms of the ladders, so that if same are placed against 
a wall or other structure they cannot slip. 


During the year a number of accidents have occurred on cotton openers. To stop the 
machine the employe places the strap on the loose pulley, and when the wheels seem to 
stop the cover is raised and the beater is found to be still running at great speed, conse- 
quently very dangerous. To prevent accidents of this description a very simple contrivance 
has been invented, which if fixed to all cotton openers would prevent the covers of beaters 
being lifted until the beater itself had absolutely stopped. Where this invention is in use it 
gives great satisfaction, and no accident has been reported to me as having happened on a 
machine fitted with it. These guards should be enforced. 


I have investigated several serious accidents to, workpeople who have been caught by spur, 
bevel, or driving wheels on intermediate or fly frames. In almost every case these wheels 
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were well guarded when sent from the makers and first started, but through carelessness of 
employes or neglect of overlookers many cases have come under my notice where the wheels 
have been running without guards, 


Accidents are very numerous on mules on which the carriage-wheels and scroll-bands are 
not guarded, and in proof of this I will quote from the Annual Report of the Bolton 
Employers’ Mutual Insurance Co., Ltd. 


‘Some of the more serious accidents have occurred to piecers through being caught 
by the scroll-bands. The directors ask the attention of insurers to this fact, and would 
recommend them to have the scrolls protected by guards where practicable.” 


Where guards are in use in this district accidents from these causes are unknown. Only 
last week I received a letter from the managing director of a Spinning Mill containing over 
100,000 spindles, of which the following is a copy :— 


__ Mill Co. Ltd. 
17/3/1900. 





DEAR SIR, 
I have been the Managing Director of the above company for six years, and 
at your request, when the mill started, I applied guards to scroll-bands and carriage 
wheels, which have given entire satisfaction. We have not had a single accident since we 
adopted the guards. 

Yours faithfully, 


Managing Director. 


I could give many instances where accidents are of frequent occurrence in mills where 
these portions of the machinery are unguarded, In my opinion, all carriage wheels and 
scroll-bands are dangerous, especially as to cleaning. No young person ought to be allowed to 
clean the same in motion. 


CIRCULAR SAW GUARDS. 


Most of H.M. Inspectors report favourably on the progress made during the year in 
the matter of guards for circular saws and other wood-working machinery. A good deal 
of prejudice, however, in this respect, both on the part of employers and workmen, has yet 


to be overcome ; and this is considerably enhanced by the number of patterns of circular 


saw guards, many of them very inefficient, which are on the market. A riving knife 
should in all cases be required, whilst simplicity and strength are essential. 


Mr. Birtwistle (Blackburn) states :— 


I have experienced considerable difficulty, :arising principally from the great number of 
makes and the claim of superiority for all, in getting the adoption of saw guards, but have, I 
think, got them fairly well on the way, a considerable number having been fixed during the 
year. I have also experienced difficulty in getting workmen to use them after being fixed, but 
this will, as I have often experienced in similar cases, soon be overcome. 


Mr. Taylor (Burnley).—Circular saws, planing machines, moulding spindles, and other 
wood-cutting machinery are being gradually provided with guards. The price of a good saw 
guard appears to have militated against the expeditious adoption of them ; the cost varies very 
much, but their standard of efficiency varies accordingly. A cheap guard is a dangerous thing, 
and strength is absolutely necessary. 


Mr. Law (Preston).—I find that occupiers are very willing to adopt guards for circular saws, 
but in a number of cases the workmen object to them ; frequently I find the saw running and 
the guard fastened up. 


Mr. Rogers (Manchester).—We have made great progress during the year in the fencing of 
circular saws, with the gratifying result that, though 1899 was an exceptionally busy year for 
the trade, there were only 58 non-fatal and one fatal accident noted from circular saws, as 
compared with 78 non-fatal and one fatal in 1898. Most of last year’s accidents occarred at the 
cutting point, which cannot well be protected. Upright spindle moulding machines wre 
responsible for a very large number of accidents. Two or three types of guards are now 


in use. 


Mr. Sydney Smith (Manchester).—Circular saw accidents show a diminution of over 25 per 
cent. in the Manchester district, as compared with last year’s figures. Without doubt this is 
entirely due to the fencing of saws. Considerable progress has been made in this direction, 
and all the large users have now received instructions to safeguard. I find I have ordered 
110 occupiers to fence 170 circular saws, and am pleased to report that in a large number of 
cases guards have been provided, and to my kfiowledge are in daily use. At present there 
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have been no prosecutions in this district for neglecting to fence ; in one instance the sawyer 
himself was summoned and convicted for failing to use the guard provided by the occupiers. 
In meeting the opposition of objectors so:;e difficulties have been experienced, but these have 
been overcome to a great extent, and occupiers now usually see that guards can easily be used. 
I was much impressed in walking through a large sawmill a short time ago to find all the saws 
(12 in number) guarded, though instructions to fence had only been served some two months 
previously. Several of the sawyers who previously objected to their use informed me they 
would ot work without them, as they found the guards prevented the sawdnst from flying 
into their eyes. Where guards are in constant use there is no appreciable diminution in the 
output, notwithstanding statements to the contrary which are ofien made by objectors. 
Considerable delay in fixing has been due to the failure of makers of patent guards to give 
prompt delivery, but many of the home made guards, in my opinion, are quite as efficient as 
the more expensive patent guards. A slight circular saw accident has been brought to my 
notice, in which the saw was fitted with an efficient guard. ‘The sawyer was cutting a large 
piece of oak when it accidentally stuck to the side of the saw and was thrown back. Its 
velocity was at once checked by the guard, and the siwyer was only slightly hit in the groin. 
Had it not been for the guard, both the foreman and the sawyer informed me that the man 
would have been killed ; as it was. it was not necessary for him to leave his work. 


Mr. Eraut and Mr. Lauder (Liverpoo!).—Undoubtedly the recent Workmen’s Compensation 
Act has had a marked effect in making many manufacturers more alive to the necessity — 
of taking measures for the safety of their employees. We find this particularly so in the 
wood-working and building trades. Whether its introduction in this trade materially reduces 
the number of accidents will be scarcely apparent yet, but we find that sawmill occupiers 
especially are gradually withdrawing their objections and fitting their circular saws with 
guards. The especial difficulty to be dealt with in enforcing the adoption of circular saw 
guards, is that so few of those on the market are either efficient or of practical use, this being 
the more marked in the case of small occupiers who use their one circular saw bench for all 
kinds of saws and circular cutters and for every variety of cutting. In two instances where 
accidents had occurred at circular saws (unfenced) proceedings were taken under Sections 5 and 
82 of the 1878 Act. In one of these the accident arose at a small saw bench fitted with a saw 
only 15 inchesin diameter. This saw was mounted ona rising and falling spindle, so that at will 
more or less of the saw could be made to project above the bench top. A youth proceeded to 
cut some wooden wedges at this saw, and while reaching over the revolving saw io pick up 
some pieces of wood on the far side, his hand came in contact with the unfenced saw. The 
defendants averred that it was impossible to guard this saw efficiently, and supported their 
defence by expert evideuce. The Bench, however, supported the view of H.M. Inspectors and 
inflicted a small fine. The result has been that the saw is now fenced satisfactorily. Under 
the heading of “ Accidents” will be found an analysis of the accidents which have been reported 
as occurring at circular saws. From this analysis it will be seen that in this district about three 
times as many accidents happen at the front or cutting edge of the saw, when compared with 
those which occur at the back edge (7.e., the edge furthest from the sawyer). The saw guards 
at present on the market do not attempt to guard the front of the saw while the workman is 
pushing the piece of wood to be cut against the saw. It is when the cutis nearly finished 
that he runs the risk of accident. The usual method is for the workman to finish the cut by 
pushing the piece of wood with a stick or piece of thin board notched at the end. This may 
be safe enough at times for very big or long pieces which are of considerable weight, but it is 
not necessarily safe for small pieces as they are liable to “kick” or be jerked back towards the 
workman. Many circular saws are fitted with a “roller-feed-motion,” which by mechanical 
means acts like the worker in urging the piece to be cut against the saw, and which grips it 
until the cut is finished or nearly so. But directly the piece of wood passes the rollers they 
close and block the passage between the man and the saw and prevent his hand passing 
through yet do not prevent him from using the stick. This apparatus therefore helps 
considerably in guarding the saw, and its use could advantageously be extended. 


The ideal saw-guard is one which protects both the back and top of the saw and, in as 
much as is possible, the front or cutting portion. These characteristics, combined with 
strength and simplicity, appear to be afforded by a guard recently introduced. 


Mr. Kraut and Mr. Lauder (Liverpool) call attention to the dangers of hydraulie 
accumulators, and the necessity for fencing them :— 


The danger of hydraulic accumulators does not appear to be at all well understood. Several 
fatal accidents have occurred in this district during the past few years from these apparently 
harmless machines. And again, one has occurred during the past year—the only fatal accident 
from unfenced machinery. In this case the deceased, a bricklayer’s labourer, went into the 
accumulator-house at an oil-mill, which was in work although not completed. He proceeded 
to sweep some rubbish from near the accumulator, and in doing so seemed to have reached out 
and placed his body across one of the timber baulks on which the weight-box rests when in its 
lowest position. For some reason all the pressure was taken off, and the weight-box, carrying 
13 tons, descended on to the unfortunate man. Similar fatal accidents have occurred to 
skilled artisans who might reasonably be expected to know of the danger of approaching these 
silent machines, and this supports our opinion that these machines should be securely fenced 
at all points or passage-ways where persons, even skilled mechanics, who know of their danger, 
are likely to have access to them. The fencing should be at least 6 feet 6 inches high, and 
constructed either as a solid partition or from rails placed vertically. 
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Mr. Rogers (Manchester) sends the following notes on chaff-cutting machines :— 


By the Chaff-cutting Machines (Accidents) Act, 1897, which came in force on the Ist 
August, 1898, the Legislature has recognised the special dangers of these machines, which are 


responsible for many serious accidents. The safety provisions of the Act are given in the first 
two sections, which read as follows :— 


1. The feeding mouth or box of every chaff-cutting machine which is worked by any 
motive power other than manual labour shall, so far as is reasonably practicable and 
consistent with the due and efficient working of the machine, be of such construction, 
or fitted with such apparatus or contrivance, as to prevent the hand or arm of the 
person feeding the machine from being drawn between the rollers to the knives. 


2. The flywheel and knives of every chaff-cutting machine which is worked by any 
motive power other than manual labour shall, so far as is reasonably practicable and 
consistent with the due and efficient working of the machine, be kept sufticiently and 
securely fenced at all times during the working thereof. 


It will be noticed that the driving machinery (engine, shafts, pulleys, belts, and spur-wheels), 
which is frequently very dangerous, is not required to be fenced by the Act, nor do accidents 
need to be reported under it. No special authority is given the duty of administering this 
Act, though the police have the right of entry for that purpose, but only when they have 
“reasonable cause to believe that a chaff-cutting machine which does not comply with the 
requirements of the Act is being worked.” Very little. if any, action appears to have been 
taken under this statute by the police in my district, where most of the chaff-cutting machines 
are in premises outside the operations of the Factory Acts, being frequently in connection with 
stables and farms. We have for several years impressed upon occupiers of factories the 
necessity of safeguarding these machines in the manner prescribed above and the driving 
machinery as well, and, when this could be done, we have enforced the adoption of the 
required improvements. But owing to our limited powers, and to the fact that no very 
satisfactory and convenient appliance for safeguarding the “feeding mouth” was known, we 
had little success in this particular respect. Now, however, by the passing of the Act of 1897 
and the interest taken in the matter by the Royal Agricultural Society, who offered prizes for 
the best methods of complying with the Act, many excellent safeguards have heen invented by 
the manufacturers of agricultural machinery, who, in some cases, have incorporated the new 
Act in their catalogues and widely advertised descriptions of the appliances required to comply 

_ with the Act. The result is that the safeguarding of chaff-cutting machines is proceeding 
rapidly. I enclose printed descriptions of two of these safety appliances, which, as will be 
} -* geen, consist of a series of rollers over the end of the feed-box nearest to the blades, and 
revolving upon and pressing down the hay. It is thus rendered unnecessary and almost 
impossible for the operator’s hand to be carried through the feed rollers on to the blades, 
which has frequently happened in the past. One of the appliances has the additional safeguard 
of a horizontal bar over the safety rollers, to ensure that, if the feeder should get his hand 
underneath these rollers, his arm would press the bar, which is connected with the reversing 
and starting gear, and either stop or reverse the feed. Besides making accidents in feeding 
almost impossible, these rollers apparently assist the working of the machine by ensuring a 
more regular feed of hay on to the knives than if it is pressed down by hand, which is the 

method usually adopted. 


In view of the proposed legislation in connection with steam boilers the following 
remarks by Mr. Sydney Smith (Manchester ) on the subject may not be out of place :— 


During the past year I have noted two dangerous steam-boilers. In one case the boiler had 
-been. worked for a large number of years, and was destitute of a pressure gauge. In the second 
case a small boiler, 24 feet in diameter and 6 feet high, was driving a fairly large steam-engine. 
The engine was so large that it was able to reduce the steam pressure in the boiler from 60Ibs. 
to 10lbs. in ten minutes ; then the engine was stopped, steam was again raised to 60lbs. and the 
above operation repeated. The boiler was an old one, and from its dimensions was never 
intended for more than 40lbs. pressure when new. I told the manager that unless the boiler 

- fires were at once withdrawn and its use discontinued I should apply forthwith to the court for 
an order to prevent it from being worked. I examined the boiler a few days afterwards, and 
then came to the conclusion that it would be dangerous to work it even at a pressure of 1Olbs. 
per square inch. These instances show how necessary it is to have all steam-boilers registered 
or certified. During the past fifteen months I have had to attend two inquests due to the 
working of old vertical boilers beyond their safe pressure. In both cases the plates were 
reduced to the thickness of ordinary brown paper, and they had never been insured. Any 
qualified man would have condemned their use at once. 


On the question of grindstones Mr. Sydney Smith ( Manchester) remarks as follows :— 


A case of a bursting grindstone has been brought to my notice. Fortunately no one was 
injured. The stone had been working for four months and broke early in the new year. A 
few weeks previously I had noticed the stone, and then observed that no horsing chains were 
provided. ‘These were at once obtained, and the grinder informed me they were the means of 
saving his life. The stone was rather soft, about », feet in diameter, and secured to the axle by 
a round hole and plate-washers, with brown paper packings between the washers and the stone. 
No flaws had been observed. The stone broke about 7 o’clock in the moining after standing all 
night ; the grinder assured me there was no water in the trough touching the stone. The 
fracture occurred close to the round washer, the stone breaking into three pieces as the grinder 
was seated on the horse, the chains keeping the pieces from flying upwards. 
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CLEANING MACHINERY IN MOTION. 


The number of accidents reported during last year as happening between {fixed 
and traversing portions of self-acting mules makes me consider that, in future, prosecu- 
tions should follow in all such cases, either against the occupier or minder ; the latter at 
any rate do not sufficiently discourage the practice, whilst the accident is absolute 
proof of the illegality. 


Mr. Birtwistle (Blackburn) writes :— 


I have to report 46 accidents from cleaning machinery in motion ; the majority of these 
accidents, it is true, are slight and arise generally in sweeping, with a short brush, the moving 
parts, wheels, &c., some through reaching under machines to sweep the floor. A considerable 
number have arisen through sweeping the flywheels at the end of looms, the brush becoming 
entangled in the spokes. To prevent this I have recommended a guard to completely protect 
the dangerous junction of the toothed crank and tappet wheels, and that a plate be fixed either 
on the inside or outside of the flywheel to cover the spokes. I have as yet noneactually fixed, 
but experiments are being made with a view to producing, if possible, a more efficient guard 
than the one already on the market, and also of reducing its cost, and I hope in the near future 
to get them generally adopted. 


Mr. D. Walmsley (Stockport) reports on the same subject :— 


The cotton industry is responsible for producing more accidents through cleaning machinery 
in motion than any other. This is partly attributable to the fact that almost every person 
employed is a machine worker; but more especially because they are mostly all piece workers, 
and before stopping their machines for cleaning purposes they run the risk of being injured 
through cleaning whilst they are in motion. Unfortunately it frequently happens that the 
injured person is not the frame tenter or responsible head, but an assistant who obtains no 
extra benefit because the machines are kept running. 





DANGEROUS TRADES, 


The most noticeable occurrence in this division in connection with trades certified to 
be dangerous has been the outbreak of anthrax which took place in Liverpool during May 
and following months. Fourteen cases in all were reported throughout the division, nine 
of which occurred in two tanneries situated in Liverpool, and were distinctly traced to 
the handling of dry hides from China; of the two other cases in Liverpool, one was 
through handling of East Indian wool, and the other was traced to a bone manure works. 
Two through wool sorting at Bingley and one through handling of dry East Indian 
hides near Warrington complete the total. One curious case which I investigated, but 
which did not occur in a factory, was presumed to have arisen through the woman having 
washed the clothes of a man who worked in one of the tanneries named above. The 
revised Special Rules which were issued during the past year have again been objected to — 
very generally. Meanwhile most of those engaged in the hide and leather trade in 
Liverpool have refused to have anything further to do with China hides. 


Cases of lead poisoning reported were numerous, but they were generally from 
miscellaneous trades into which the wse of lead enters in some degree. 


In connection with dangerous trades, Mr. Sydney Smith (Manchester) sends me the 
following reports :— 
I have ordered washing accommodation to be provided in 20 factories and workshops 


during the past 12 months, and in 16 other factories washing appliances were found to be 
defective. The following list shows the variety of trades dealt with :— 


Stained-glass works 
Manufacture of lead seals 
Paint works 
Wheelwrights 

Litharge makers... 
Brass-founders 
Brass-finishers 
Coppersmiths . 
Engineers (machine painters)... 
Paper-stainers 
Packing-case makers 
India-rubber factories ... 


{ 
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The drug-stores of india-rubber factories are generally very unsatisfactory, considering the 
dangerous substances continually used in a dry and powdered state, such as red lead, litharge, 
white lead, antimony sulphide, &c. [have also noticed that the attendant in charge of the drug- 
stores is generally an anemic-looking individual, with well-marked blue line on gums, and 
other signs of plumbism. Respirators should be enforced in this department, and the sieving 
of dry lead and antimony compounds in closed dust-proof boxes insisted upon. Packing-case 
makers manufacturing cases for export generally are required to line these with tin-plate, or 
rather leaded-plate. Generally the tinsmiths in this department exhibit signs of plumbism, due 
to the constant handling and working of the lead-coated plates. 


The health of the Warrington file-cutters has been fairly good. In connection with this 
point I have had my attention drawn to the following differences between the Sheffield and 
Warrington file-cutters. The saddle or bed on which the files are cut is harder than that used 
in Sheffield. From 1 to 1} parts of lead is added to 1 part of tin for the composition of the 
alloy, and for small files a small percentage of antimony is also added to further increase the 
hafdness. Again, I am informed that the top of the stocks in Sheffield are smooth, whilst in 
Warrington these are “nicked,” or cut; this tends to hold the saddle firmer in position 
on the stock, and prevents it from slipping about, and thus causing dust. Also the 
file-cutters in Warrington state that the Sheffield cutters sit in a different position and 
are much closer to their work, and further, that there is no lead tempering or hardening 
in Warrington as in Sheffield. Certainly one is struck when visiting the Warrington shops 
at the number of elderly men engaged in the trade. At one factory, employing about 
Ad cutters, the eldest man was 75 years of age, four were between 60 and 70, and 10 men were 
between 55 and 60 years of age. Excellent lavatory accommodation has been provided in 
some of the factories. 


The only effects I have noticed in aniline factories are the peculiar anemic appearance of the 
men engaged in the manufacture. This is particularly noticeable in the men employed in 
distilling the crude aniline oil, and also in those engaged in packing the aniline hydrochloride 
salt. One man informed me he had been gassed a number of times, but was never away more 
than a day from his work ; he stated the effect “ cleared off” in from 12-15 hours, though in a 
bad case it would take 24 hours. He complained of often suffering from feelings of nausea, 
but was unable to vomit. Tolindine, the homologue of aniline, has a similar effect to aniline. 
‘This substance is a solid at ordinary temperatures, and consequently its effect is not so marked 
as aniline, but the men engaged in its distillation appear to suffer just the same as those 
engaged in the distilling of aniline. I have recommended that the packing of the crystalline 
aniline hydrochloride be done under an exhaust fan. I have been informed on good authority 
that aniline in contact with the skin is much more poisonous than when breathed. The aniline 
colours and compounds do not appear to possess the poisonous and narcotic properties of 
aniline, though I have ascertained at one factory that nitroso dunethyl aniline has a very 
irritating effect on the skin, raising large blisters. Grease or oil is stated to be a 
preventative. 


I have enquired into the health of the workers engaged in the manufacture of carbon 
pisulphide. This trade is much smaller than formerly, due doubtless to the diminution in its 
use in the india-rubber factories, though it is used extensively in the extraction of oil from 
refuse obtained from woollen mills. As the manufacture of carbon bisulphide is carried on in 
the open air, and the liquid distilled into closed receivers, there is little chance of the workers 
coming into contact with it, except when drawing off the liquid into drums. Here I 
find it is usual for the taps to be covered over with wet cloths to prevent the fumes 
from rising. The health of all workers examined appeared to be good, and no complaint 
has been made by the men as to the danger of their occupation. I have also enquired 
as to the use of carbon bisulphide in oil refineries and extraction works. Here the 
process takes place in closed vessels under vacuum, so that none of the vapours can escape. 
One man had worked at the process for 17 years continuously, and appeared in the best of 
health. He assured me there was absolutely no danger, and no chance of coming in contact 
with the fumes. 


The manufacturing of lead seals, which is at present limited to one factory, has been started 
during the past year. lam informed that the invention is a French patent. The seals are 
manufactured in various sizes, and are largely used by H.M. Customs, and for sealing milk- 
ans. The seal consists of a small lead disc containing a hole for the passage of string, the 
sealing being effected by the squeezing of the seal in a special pair of pliers. The manufacture 
-ealls for little comment, except from the liability of lead poisoning. Women are employed 
in the process, and also in making sample cards, but no cases of plumbism have occurred. 
The seals are cast in special machines; the lead pots in connection with the machines have 
been covered with an exhaustpipe to a fan. The room is further well ventilated by an 
exhaust fan, and ample lavatory accommodation has been provided. 


I have again to report that the operatives engaged in the bottling of aérated waters are much 
‘averse to the wearing of masks or face guards. A supply of gauntlets and masks is always 
to be found in each factory, but beyond this little appears to be done in the enforcing of 
these safeguards by occupiers, managers, or foremen. At one factory a bottler was prosecated 
and convicted, but I am afraid with very little beneficial result, as on my next visit to the 
factory I again found exactly the same state of affairs. The workers say they prefer to run 
the risk of getting cut to the discomfort of wearing safeguards. 
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PROSECUTIONS. 


Proceedings were taken in 279 instances, and convictions obtained in all but one. 
The case dismissed was one of “ time-cribbing” at a cotton-mill. The Inspector gave 
evidence that the engine did not stop till seven minutes after the proper time, but on one 
of the witnesses stating that she thought it was about four minutes, the chairman of 
the magistrates, himself an occupier of a cotton-mill, dismissed the case, remarking 
that that was nothing, and often occurred at his own mill. It may be added that between 
the commission of the offence and the hearing of the case the chairman’s own mill had 
been detected in the same offence. 


Tam, &c., * 
H. 5. RICHMOND, 
H.M. Superintending Inspector of Factories. 
H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDING INSPECTOR. 





March, 1900. 
SIR, 
I have the honour to forward the subjoined Report for the year 1899, on the work 


earried on in the Factory Division, comprising Scotland and Ireland, of which I am 
in charge. | 


Being the first occasion on which the Annual Report has been made out in the present 
manner, namely, by the Superintendent-Inspectors directly, with the assistance of Reports 
supplied by the other Inspectors, mine will, I fear, be less adequate than I hope it may 
come to be hereafter. For, in the first place, it was not until 1899 was well advanced 
that I was aware such a one would be required of me; and, in the second place, many 
administrative changes occurring at the end of that year have considerably disarranged the 
usual founts of information. Thus, several Inspectors who have recently taken up their 
duties in this Division have not furnished me with any report at all, while others have 
furnished extremely brief ones, and so the materials on which I had reason to rely are 
more meagre than might have been anticipated, and than they will probably be hereafter. 


General Survey. 


Taking a general survey of the conditions of trade and industry in the two 
countries with which I am officially connected, they must be pronounced exceptionally 
good. In Scotland, both the textile and metal industries have been well employed 
throughout ; even the woollen manufacture of the Border counties experiencing a 
welcome revival after a long period of depression. The jute trade of Dundee 
and linen manufacture of Fife and Forfar have enjoyed unusual prosperity. In Glasgow 
the shipbuilding industry, upon which so much depends, has been abnormally prosperous, 
the yards being crowded with vessels in various stages of construction, and the books with 
orders. At Kirkcaldy the signs of a great industrial development in connection with 
linoleum, oil-cloth, and the like manufactures still continues ; the fish-curing trade of 
Aberdeenshire and the north of Scotland generally is good ; as also the paper-making and 
kindred industries of these and other counties. The one exception worthy of being noted 
to this general rule is that of whisky-distilling. Up to the commencement of 1899 
this trade had been extraordinarily prosperous too, and the erection of new distilleries in 
various parts of Scotland had proceeded with startling rapidity. About the middle of that 
year the crash came. The supply had at length overtaken the demand, and for the present 
this industry is depressed. 


In Ireland the industrial conditions of the country are best considered divided into two 
zones. ‘There is Ulster with its great textile manufactures, principally of flax ; and there 
are the remaining three provinces where, with the exception of the metropolis Dublin, 
industries are, in the main, agricultural or closely connected with agriculture. In addition 
there is the large shipbuilding industry of Belfast, and the considerable ‘“making-up ” 
trade of all the north and north-west—the making-up, that is, not manufacturing of 
articles of wear. There are, further, the creamery industries of the south (principally) ; the 
bacon-producing factories of Waterford and Limerick ; and corn mills, breweries, and 
distilleries in various places. Of these the linen and making-up industries—which are 
much connected—have been prosperous, while shipbuilding, as in the case of Scotland, 
has been so in a high degree. The largest passenger steamer, I believe, ever built was 
launched from the works of Messrs. Harland & Wolff this year ; and many other great 
vessels are in course of construction there and on other premises. Of all industries that 
carried on in creameries, and which includes the separation and occasional sterilising of 
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milk and the manulacture and mixing of butter, is, however, in the most thriving 
condition. ‘It is perfectly extraordinary,” writes Mr. Bellhouse, H.M. Inspector for 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, ‘‘ with what rapidity these creameries have come into 
existence. At first they began to spread through an agency of the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society, who organized them on co-operative principles. In connection 
with these the following statistics may be of interest :— 


In 1895 there were 56 societies and & auxiliaries, 


» 1896 61 f 9 a 
” 1897 ” 83 ” 10 cy) 
1898 se a ms 13 f 
, 1899 ate ES “ 38 i 


and those societies are not confined to any particular part of the country, but are dis- 
tributed as follows :— 


Leinster Ay .»» 21 societies, having 1,547 members. 
Munster ae ae Xie) a Melb Canta Kes: Pe 
Ulster ... iC See ae *f oe me 
Connaught... BOO ni 50h 6,621 3 


These figures, it must be understood, apply solely to the co-operative creameries, and are 
taken from the Annual Report of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society ; they 
represent only a small proportion now of the total number of creameries. Following on 
the introduction of co-operative creameries came proprietory creameries, which have spread 


with even more amazing rapidity, until at the present time the total number cannot fall 
short of five or six hundred.” 


To this industry [ shall have occasion to return hereafter, and no other one calls for 
special mention in the same connection. 


Administration of the Law. 


Proceeding from this general survey of the condition of industry to one respecting the 
administration of the Factory Acts in Scotland and Ireland, the retrospect is no less 
cheering. From both countries I receive reports not alone of a readier compliance with 
the direct requirements of the law than formerly, but equally with many of those useful 
regulations and suggestions supplementary to it which have recently been made. I have 
myself observed in travelling through them on official duty an improved tone among both 
employers and employed in this respect ; a better appreciation of the merits and motives 
of statutory requirements, and a sensible desire to become better acquainted with them. 
It is true this result has not been obtained without some effort ; true also that the indirect 
pressure of other legislation has had an appreciable share in bringing it about. It will 
not have escaped your attention that the number of convictions for breaches of the Factory 
Acts has been exceptionally high in this division. This is a test, | would point out, not 
merely of the activity of the Inspectors, though of that too ; not wholly of the criminality 
of employers, though this, of course ; it is related to two other circumstances which have 
to be borne in mind in apportioning its proper value. One of these is the wide and 
scattered nature of the area of operations, together with the character of the industries 
pursued there, and of those directing them ; the other is a matter to which I shall 
presently refer. In many of the remoter parts of Scotland and Ireland an Inspector’s 
visits are comparatively infrequent ; compared, that is, with closely packed industrial 
districts ; the industries are small, the employers illiterate, stubborn, careless. To 
such apprehensions, and amid such surroundings, a prosecution is generally the most 
efficient, is often the only way of inspiring a proper respect for the law. Argument is 
thrown away, the most painstaking instruction neglected or ignored. What alone is fully 
understood, regarded, feared, is the appearance of the offender before a local Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction. In this way an occasional prosecution acts both as a means of 
advertising the law and securing respect for it. It keeps the matter prominently in view, 
provides it a place among the subjects of local gossip, and proves its administrators to be 
not only in earnest in their requirements, but capable of enforcing them. It is my hope 
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that in time this method of advertising will become ever less needful, but at present [ 
believe it to have a most useful effect. 


The other circumstance to which I have alluded as affecting the number of prosecutions 
in this division is the paltry character of the penalties commonly inflicted on conviction. 
These are sometimes so low as to be not merely altogether disproportionate to the 
magnitude of the offence, but often an indirect incitement to its continuance ; nay, even to 
tend, in some cases, towards the scandalous imputation of a sympathy on the part of the 
magistrates with it. Upon this point Mr. Bellhouse has again some valuable observations, 
in the course of which, moreover, he raises an interesting point of judicial nomenclature 
which seems worthy of further consideration. He says :— 


There have been a great number of prosecutions in the district during the past year, more, 
I think, than we have ever had before. A considerable number of these have been for not fencing 
machinery, and most of them have been against small occupiers who, after repeated cautions, 
have continued to neglect to provide the necessary safe-guards. Such cases, I have observed, 
generally have a good effect in the neighbourhood, but would be of infinitely greater use if the 
loeal magistrates could be persuaded to inflict higher penalties. 


In factories, of course, there is a minimum penalty for a second offence within two years, 
but there is no such provision in the’case of a workshop. Iam convinced that such a provision 
would be of the greatest service. Occupiers do not mind running the risk of being caught 
when they know that they will only be fined a nominal penalty of from ls. to 2s. 6d., even if 

_ proceedings are taken against them, but they are very much more careful when they know 
that there isa minimum penalty of 20s.in each case. There might be individual cases of 
hardship when the defendant is some poor struggling employer, but I think an Inspector could 
always use his discretion in such cases, and not take more cases into court than appeared 
necessary to meet each individual offence. 


There is a point, too, in connection with prosecutions in Ireland which I have mentioned 
before, but which I think it right to bring forward again. I refer to the wording of Sect. 106...) 
of the Act of 1878, which is as follows :— 


A Court of Summary Jurisdiction when hearing and determining on information or 
complaint in any matter arising under this Act shall be constituted within the Police District of 
Dublin Metropolis of one of the Divisional Justices of that district sitting at a police court 
within the district, and elsewhere of a Stipendiary Magistrate sitting alone, or with others, or 
of two or more justices of the peace sitting in Petty Sessions at a place appointed for holding 
Petty Sessions. 


Now it is obvious that the words “ Stipendiary Magistrate ” are intended to mean the Resident 
Magistrate, he being the only Stipendiary Magistrate in other parts of Ireland outside the 
Dublin Metropolitan area, but it was held in the higher Courts under the Licensing Acts that a 
Resident Magistrate was nota Stipendiary Magistrate within the meaning of those Acts, and 
consequently many Resident Magistrates put the same interpretation on the words in this Act, 
and refuse to hear the cases when sitting alone. 


In the country districts it is often difficult to get a second Magistrate, and we have had cases 
where the prosecution has had to be adjourned until next Court Day, thus necessitating 
considerable waste of time and money by our having to go down to the Court a second time. 


The worst case that came under my own notice was one at Enniskillen, where for a 
grave and obvious breach of the Factory Acts the local magistrates first refused to convict, 
and on their decision being successfully appealed against and remitted to them to deal 
with, inflicted a fine of one penny !!! 


Accidents. 


The above considerations lead naturally to one of the more special subjects with which 
this report is concerned—the subject, namely, of accidents themselves. I regret to have to 
chronicle an apparent increase in the number of these during the past year. The reasons 
for this increase are various, two of the most obvious being improved trade and increased 
care in reporting. The influence of the latter cause 1s especially seen in the number ot 
trivial accidents reported to the Inspector only, for ne these are deducted, the position 
assumes at once a different complexion. It is then perceived that with greatly improved 
trade there has been little or even no proportionate increase in accidents of the graver 
class: such accidents as are reportable also to the Certifying Surgeon. In my opinion 
the policy of reporting accidents of so trivial a kind as those now compulsory is open to 
doubt. I fail to see what valuable purpose 1s served by it—whether as a preventive 
Measure, as a curative one, or for statistical purposes. It complicates the position as 
between the Inspector, the Certifying Surgeon, and the employer, and promulgates a 
false idea of the relation of industry to injury. 
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Circular Saws. 


Proceeding now to specific causes of accidents in factories, there are two which claim 
a position of special prominence this year. It has been the judicious custom of our 
Department to assign this particular prominence to particular forms of accident at certain 
times. A year or two ago it was the desirability of affixing shuttle-guards on looms 
that was in this position, at another time of fencing exposed cog-wheels, and so on. 
This policy recommends itself to common sense on more grounds than one. It con- 
centrates attention on a particular danger at a particular time, and is thereby the more 
likely to set ingenuity at work to mitigate or prevent it. It exacts a certain amount of 
uniformity in administration. Recommendations are made to employers in detail rather 
than in the mass, and so have the appearance of being less onerous; and the prob- 
ability of securing their willing co-operation, a condition of success of the first conse- 
quence, is thus greatly increased, During 1899 the subject of circular-saw guards has 
been much to the fore. The desirability of finding some suitable fencing for these tools 
had been over and over again made manifest by the number and severity of the 
accidents inflicted by them. Unfortunately, the persons most concerned, the workmen, 
namely, have in this, as in some other instances, proved generally the greatest obstacles 
to enforcing provisions for their own safety. From all parts of the Division I receive 
testimony to this effect, accompanied, in most instances, by the more gratifying one of 
the willingness of employers to utilise the safe-guards if allowed. But what if the 
workpeople won’t use them, as is not infrequently the case ? They are removed from 
the saw bench altogether ; or, mounted on it still, put out of gear. I remember a case 
in the north of England (then under my supervision) where a large factory had been 
provided with over 100/. worth of saw-guards, which the operatives, under threat of a 
strike, one and all refused to use. The management appealed to the Factory Inspector 
as to what course to take, and the issue involved some delicate considerations. Does the 
law contemplate, for instance, that if a man injures himself in not affixing a guard 
supplied, he is to be prosecuted for that offence? There is also another difficulty in 
this matter which employers have to contend against. No efficient guard suitable for 
all kinds of timber has yet been devised; and some brought early into the market 
have, since then, been superseded by other and better ones. It will thus have sometimes 
happened that the more energetic and humane among them, who from the first strove to 
protect their workpeople from injury, have found themselves not only in an attitude of 
conflict with them upon that account, but provided also with an obsolete or unsuitable 
plant, procured, nevertheless, at considerable expense. This a great discouragement to 
them and to others who are witnesses of what has occurred. From a considerable mass 
of correspondence bearing on this matter I append a few selections, as follows :— 


Mr. Wilson (Dundee) writes :— 


Saw-guards. 


Few safety guards have proved more unpopular with the workmen than saw-guards. This 
has been largely brought about by the adoption, in many cases, of absolutely useless protections, 
and the improper fitting to the saw bench of more efficient appliances. 


Every guard I have seen has this inherent defect—it does not protect the portion of the saw 
where the great majority of accidents happen, namely, the front cutting edge. 


However, if the top of the blade is shielded so that a person cannot stumble over the saw, 
and a riving knife fitted to prevent the work flying, a decided advance will have been made. 


A great many guards are now in use in my district, for saws used in connection with cabinet- 
making works, large textile factories, and joiners’ shops, but little has been done in the way of 
efficiently protecting saws for rough timber. The great majority of circular saws in East 
Scotland are utilized cutting up rough timber for bobbin mills, for making pit props, and larch 
pailings. At one moment the saw will be ripping up wood a few inches thick, the next it will 
be completely buried in a huge round log. For this nature of work I have only seen one 
guard of the slightest use, and where it has been adopted I understand-it has given satisfaction. 
It is intended primarily to prevent a sawyer stumbling over the saw, and will be suitable for 
fitting to the long benches of many of the water-driven saw mills scattered thickly throughout 


my district. I hope soon to be able tv report favourably on the working of this guard, and 
to record its general adoption. 


Mr. Snape (Belfast) :— 


During the past year great attention has been given to the fencing of circular saws, and I 
am glad to be able to report that many occupiers are erecting guards, but this appears due to 
the visits of the Inspector. The workers in the saw mills have great objections to using these 
fences ; they say that in many cases the guard is of no use, and it would almost appear that if 
one had to take notice of the various opinions of the workers, that a particular guard would 
have to be erected for each particular kind of work. 
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One occupier objects to a guard with a “riving knife” for the following reason :— 


_€.g.—A saw bench in the middle of which is lineal aperture containing a saw of 3 feet in 
diameter (the aperture measures 4 feet 6 inches) the occupier states that a guard with a 
riving knife attached, that there is such a distance between the back of the saw and the 
riving knife that before the sawn timber reaches the riving knife the timber is apt to close, and 
if the sawyer is not very careful the sawn end of the timber comes in contact with the riving 
knife (instead of riving knife entering between sawn portion of timber) and is apt to kick, 
which might cause a serious accident to sawyer. 


I may also say that this occupier states that he has written several makers of guards asking if 
te alleged grievance could be remedied, and he also states that the replies are all silent upon 
this point. 


Mr, Kellett (Junior Inspector), in the same district, contributes a full and interesting 
review of the whole subject, with some pertinent cases in illustration, as follows :— 


During the past year I have paid special attention to the fencing of circular saws, knowing 
what highly dangerous machines they are. 


At every factory I have visited where a circular saw was in use the firm has received 
instructions to fence the same. 


In every case I was met with the statement that the fencing of a circular saw was im- 
practicable, and would interfere with the working of the same. 


I am pleased to report that in a great number of cases this erroneous impression has now 
been removed. 


The main objection, and one made chiefly by those sawyers who cut planks into thin strips 
for box-making, &c., was, that if a fence were erected, the crown of the saw could not be seen, 
which was absolutely necessary, so as to cut the timber an even thickness. 


I pointed out that many guards were made up with a plate at the side of the saw, instead 
of being directly over it; also that others had slots cut in the plate over the saw. 


Another difficulty I found when first enforcing this fencing was that the occupiers would 
not purchase a guard until they had seen one erected over a circular saw at work ; in fact, one 
occupier was simply waiting for another to make a move in the matter. 


By persistently pushing this matter, ] managed to get a few of the best guards erected, and 
was then able to cope with the opposition by referring occupiers to the works where saws 
could be seen working satisfactorily with guards on. 


The workers at first are very much opposed to the guards; saying that they will restrict the 
output, &c.; but when they have not given the guards a fair trial, how can they be judges ? 
In fact, they simply condemn the thing because it is new, and through not having had any 
experience of circular-saw guards. 


I readily admit that every maker of guard will not suit every saw, or every class of work, 
but when one considers the number and different kinds of guards now on the market, I think 
that an occupier has a very lame excuse for not erecting one where the saw is used for general, 
and not special, work, if he will only take the trouble to carefully consider what kind of guard 
is most suitable for a particular kind of work, and not condemn the guards generally because 
through lack of foresight he has obtained one unsuitable. 


When visiting at one particular saw mill in Belfast, I found that the firm had erected what 
they termed guards over their circular saws. In my opinion they were simply apologies for 
guards, and I therefore requested the firm to erect substantial and efficient guards. I am 
pleased to state that upon my next visit I found that three, all different makes, had been 
erected, and that the men were well pleased with the same. One sawyer I spoke to stated that 
the guard did not interfere in the least with the working of the saw, but was a great benefit, if 
only for one thing, /¢.¢., it prevents the sawdust from flying into his eyes. 


The riving knife I consider to be a most essential part of the guard, as, in my opinion, 
which is shared by many practical sawyers, the most dangerous part of a circular saw is from 
the crown to the back. 


In two cases where it has been my duty to investigate circular-saw accidents they would 
probably have not occurred if riving knives had been erected. 


In the first case, a boy was cross-cutting timber for firewood. Some of the pieces, about 
four inches square by one inch thick, were gradaally pushed to the back of the saw, and one 
piece, catching the teeth, was thrown forward, hitting the boy just over the eye. Had it struck 
him half an inch lower, he would probably have lost the sight of the eye. 


In the second case, a man, who was a practical sawyer, was sawing a piece of timber, about 
five feet long by two and a half inches square. When the timber had passed the back of the 
saw by about three inches, it “ kicked,” and was thrown forward in nearly a horizontal line, 
striking the man on the leg; blood poisoning set in, with a fatal result, 

Although there was so much opposition to these guards when: occupiers were first requested 
to erect them, I am pleased to state that ‘many employers are beginning to recognise that the 
matter is not so bad as at first pictured, and are gradually erecting guards over saws cutting 
general work. 
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Where saws are used only for ithe cutting of planks into thin boards, they are not being 
erected as rapidly as one desires. At these particular saws a man stands behind to receive 
timber, or a self-feeding motion is in use, and unless an accident has occurred at that particular: 
saw, it would be very hard to convince Jocal Justices of the Peace that it was a dangerous 
machine. I have reason to believe that much opposition will be put forward by the sawyers 
generally whenever a prosecution is taken in Belfast for the non-fencing of a circular saw. 


Shafting. 


There is another class of accident to which my attention has been somewhat particularly 
directed during the past year, by reason of the gravity of the casualties resulting. Such 
are those that have occurred by driving belts hanging loose on overhead shafting. 
Mr. Bellhouse furnishes accounts of three distressing instances from his district of this kind 
of accident. The first occurred to a girl employed in a condensed milk factory, who was 
engaged lifting down some boxes. 


In doing so she stood upon the top of another pile of boxes, which brought her head into 
close proximity with an overhead shaft, 6 ft. 6 in. from the ground, and her hair was caught 
on it, and she herself wound up aad killed. 


The second occurred to a boy who had thrown a rope over an overhead shaft and was. 
swinging on it, when the rope caught and he was wound up and killed. The third to a man 
who was engaged in putting on a belt on to the main shaft, when he became entangled, and so- 
met his death. 


In convection with these and similar accidents (writes J/7. Bellhouse), I feel that many 
deaths might be avoided if it were compulsory to have some clutch or other contrivance by 
which the shaft in each room could be thrown out of geav at once. As things are, it is 
generally necessary for someone to go down to the engine-house and get the engine stopped, . 
and before this can be done, as a rule, fatal injuries are inflicted. I fully recognise that there 
might be great difficulty in carrying out this suggestion in many factories, but I] am sure a 
great deal could be done in most cases to avoid the frequent occurrence of these terrible 
accidents. A very large proportion of the fatal accidents it has been my duty to enquire into. 
have been caused by shafting. 


To Mr. Kellett I am indebted for the following on the same subject :— 


During the past year two bad accidents have been brought under my notice through allowing - 
straps (or belts) to rest on revolving shafts. 


In one case, a man was standing on a staging and near a pulley on the main shaft. The 
man, in knocking the belt off the pulley, allowed it to fall on to the revolving shaft, when, 
owing to the belt breaking or the “sag” of the belt, it caught the man’s right arm. He was. 
pulled up to the shaft, and in endeavouring to release himself his /ef¢ arm was caught by the 
belt and torn off at the shoulder. 


I suggested to the firm that hangers for the belts to rest upon be erected. They objected to 
this, as in their opinion the hangers would be a source of danger if the belts broke; also, as . 
their works were so extensive, that it would cost £2,000 to erect hangers at every pulley. - 
They promised, however, to obtain the latest appliances for pulling off or putting on a belt on 
to a pulley. 


In the other case, a strap used for driving a small grindstone was resting on the line shaft. 
A plank was placed from the grindstone to a wall, and in such a position that any person 
could not go near the belt without passing between a wall and the grindstone. For some 


reason which is unknown, a labourer went near the belt, was caught by the same, lifted up to 
the revolving shaft and killed. 


Still another source of danger, more or less closely connected with this one, is that of ” 
wlowing projections to occur in beltings, generally where fastenings have been made, 
whereby unwary victims are laid hold of and dragged into positions of peril. All such 
and similar projections should be filed off close or countersunk. I am glad to find a 


suggestion of this sort made as regards cotton machinery in the recent report of Messrs. . 
Beaumont and Richmond. 


Cleaning Machinery in Motion. 


The cleaning of machinery in motion continues a very fertile cause of accidents. There 
is great difficulty in effectually checking this practice, nor is it always easy to say who is” 
to blame for it. Primarily the occupier is responsible so far as children are concerned, and 
to a less extent for women and young persons. But even the most careful supervision 
will not always prevent any of these classes, but especially the more juvenile classes, from 
running great risks, sometimes with, but often entirely without, the connivance of the 
employer, and contrary even to his express orders. Mr. Wilson (Dundee) has been so 
much impressed by this fact that he infers from its prevalence a “certain fascination ” 
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about the risks thus run. The young people he imagines are urged by a spirit of enter- 
prise and emulation to try how close they can go to the dangerous point without being 
caught, till at length the inevitable result follows. He writes :— 


There were no less than 50 accidents through cleaning machinery in motion in this district 
during 1899. 


The number is high, but in considering the proportion of accidents originating in this 
manner, the imposing number of textile operatives (72,300) employed in the five counties 
constituting the district under my charge must be taken into account. Almost all the injuries 
reported were sustained in the textile trades—industries which give employment to a very large 
proportion of young persons and children. . 


The inexperienced are generally the sufferers, and in spite of all intructions to the contrary, 
youthful workers will persist in attempting to pick off pieces of waste which they see adhering 
to small shafts or revolving wheels. Indeed, there appears to be a certain fascination in risking 
the fingers near ingathering pinions, or dangerous movements of machinery, unaccountable as it 
may seem. 


The prime cause of cleaning accidents, however, originates through a reluctance on the part 
of piece workers to stop their machines for any purpose which may reduce their output. Thus 
weavers will brush the waste material from below their looms, rub down the framework, and 
every possible portion they can reach, while the machine continues its work. 


_ Much of this cleaning is done surreptitiously, and I fear will continue to be done, even in the 
best disciplined factory, for no foreman can be continually watching every individual worker. 
In spinning-rooms the frames are seldom stopped at all, except for the purpose of removing the 
full bobbins and replacing empty ones on the spindles. This occupies a few minutes only, and 
the spinner cannot reach the machine for cleaning purposes, as the whole space in front of it is 
occupied by the children “ shifting ” the bobbins. 


I recently investigated two serious accidents incurred through brushing the gearing of 
machines at rest. Inadvertently the brush had been thrust too near the loose pulley (which of 
course was in motion, as it always is unless the belt is completely thrown off the main driving 
drum), and in attempting to rescue it, the arm in each case was caught and severely lacerated. 


Although printed notices forbidding the cieaning of machinery in motion are exhibited in 
almost all the large textile concerns in the district, the instructions are by no means strictly 
adhered to, except in a few well-regulated factories where the discipline is excellent. 


In all probability the operatives are often at fault, but at the same time more vigilant 
supervision on the part of those responsible would prevent many youthful workers from 
sustaining injuries which may seriously handicap them throughout their lives. 


One cleaning accident terminated fatally, tetanus supervening after comparatively slight 
injury. 


It is to be feared that factory legislation cannot go much farther than it has done in 
checking this form of danger, but a good deal may be expected from the continuous 
spread of education, and the increasingly high standards of life and of duty that it does 
not fail to bring with it. 


Dangerous Trades. 


Connected with the subject of casualties from unfenced machinery is that of dangerous 
trades. The system of Special Rules for these, first introduced by the Act of 1891, and 
since greatly extended and elaborated, has been much strengthened of late by the 
appointment of a Medical Inspector, who is ultimately responsible, 1 assume, for the 
supervision of those in which technical knowledge is required. There are included, 
however, in the very long list of occupations now put in this category some of a kind 
sufficiently simple to be easily dealt with by ordinary members of the staff. Among 
such (not to mention others) are brass-casting foundries and aerated water works. In 
every large centre of population these are pretty sure to be found in considerable 
numbers, and numbers of the last-named class abound throughout the smaller class of 
provincial towns as well. I propose to quote the experiences of some of the Inspectors 
in this division as to the operation of the law in these two cases. 


~ 


The Special Rules for brass-casting are of an obvious kind. They enforce some simple 


* means of natural ventilation ; a periodical limewashing little in excess of any other class 


of works ; the provision of proper washing accommodation ; and they forbid the employ- 
ment of female labour where the casting is done. Simple as these rules are, they have 


been the subject of considerable opposition alike from the representatives of employers 


Ls 3 


and employed. The opposition of employers has now for the most part been overcome, 
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but that of the employed, strangely enough, continues. Mr. Buchan (junior Inspector } 
in the Glasgow district has furnished me with the following statement on this head as 
regards that city and neighbourhood. It is of sufficient interest, I think, to quote 
in full :— 


The brass-founding industry as carried on in Glasgow is that chiefly incidental to engineering, 
for which the quality of brass required contains a comparatively small proportion of zine, and 
consequently the dangers arising from the formation of the fumes of zine oxide are not so 
great as in those districts where the principal work is the manufacture of fire-irons, gasaliers, 
ornaments, &c. 


Although the need for Special Rules in Glasgow was not so imperative as in some other 
towns, the masters have willingly complied with the amended Special Rules. Ina considerable 
number of foundries improved ventilation has been provided by opening up the roofs and 
furnishing them with louvres, while in those cases where other premises are over the foundry 
the precaution of double flooring has been adopted, and shafts have been led through the upper 
buildings; in one case where the adoption of such a shaft was quite impracticable, a fan hag. 
been introduced with very beneficial results. 


Last year, Mr. Graves mentioned in his report the difficulties experienced in dealing with 
old premises, and said that “*nothing short of re-erection would make the premises satis- 
factory.” I am glad to say that during the past year some of the old foundries have been 
abandoned for new, commodious buildings, complying with the requirements of the Special 
Rules. 


The observance of Rule III. has been carried out by the masters in very different ways. 
Some, at my suggestion, have exceeded the statutory requirement by providing more substantial 
arrangements than mentioned by the rule, a few firms have even provided towels, while many 
have contented themselves by fulfilling the letter of the law. It may therefore be said that 
the masters are observing the rules. 


The men, however, do not take advantage of these conveniences as they ought, some of the 
men do wash where the provisions are exceeded ; but in the other cases the dusty condition of 
the basins testify clearly to the fact that little or no washing is done. 


The attitude of the men is hardly comprehensible, for though washing conveniences, where 
provided, are not used, we received some time ago from their Association a complaint about the 
lack of washing conveniences in some foundries. We visited and instructed the firms to have 
them replaced, though in some cases those formerly supplied had been abused by the men. In 
one factory I was shown a basin in the bottom of which a workman had deliberately pierced a 
number of holes, so that he might conveniently use it to water the floor. In some of those 
cases the basins, though supplied, have never been used; and some firms, owing to the rapid 
disappearance of cake soap formerly supplied, are now providing soft soap. I am beginning 
to think that the men are not sincere in their apparent desire for washing arrangements. 
I believe that if the men showed any desire to wash themselves, by using the conveniences 
at their disposal, few of the masters would hesitate to provide more elaborate arrangements. 


The attitude of the operatives here is not unlike that in respect of saw-guards 
previously alluded to; and to what lengths it may be carried, and in what unexpected 
directions displayed, will appear in a report of a prosecution instituted by Mr. Graves for 
breach of Rule III., already discussed in Mr. Buchan’s letter. It is impossible to pass — 
this subject by without an expression of regret at the course thus unexpectedly taken by 
the very persons whom the Rules were specially designed to serve. Jr. Graves reports :— 


The case in which I failed to obtain a conviction was against Messrs. I. & G. Weir, Limited, 
in Paisley Court. I charged the firm with “ failing to provide a sufficient supply of basins,” 
and proved by the testimony of Messrs. Buchan and Brown that in the brass foundry the only 
convenience was a stone trough full of filthy water, and which, owing to its construction, 
could not be emptied except by bailing out. It was used chiefly for washing moulds in. 


At the trial, the firm produced an elaborate plan of the whole works, of which the brass 
foundry only formed a small part, on which were shev.™. many taps and basins and tubs in 


various parts of the works, but not in or convenien’ ‘0 the foundry, and not used by the 
foundry workers. 


Though the workmen had complained to me through their Union, they came to court as the 
firm’s witnesses, and stated that they had every facility for washing, as their labourers carried 
water to them in pails from distant parts of the works, and this they preferred to having to 
leave their work and go some distance themselves. The Sheriff decided that in view of these 
admissions and the fact that the Rules did not indicate in any way the position in which the 
basins should be placed, but merely that there should be a “sufficient supply” of them;he 
must hold the case “ not proven.” 


In the employment of aerated-water making the Special Rules are more onerous than 
in that of brass-casting, and their utility more open to be questioned. You will remember 
that [ not long ago brought this matter under your notice. I pointed out, on the one 
hand, the difficult position in which the employer was placed, on the other, the strong 
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antipathy of many of the workers to these means of safety provided for them. 
I explained that the difficulty was general, in Scotland and Ireland alike. On a full 
review of all the circumstances, you decided that, at whatever inconvenience, or supposed 
inconvenience, to operatives, the law must be upheld, and I gave instructions accordingly 
to the Inspectors of this Division to proceed against individual defaulters in a selected 
_ number of the worst cases. Mr. Bellhouse was the first to act, and did so with complete 
success. He visited the six leading makers of aerated waters in Dublin on a particular 
day, and, finding all in default, chose one case out of each in which a workman had been 
supplied with the proper means of protection, which he had failed to use. He obtained a 
conviction In every one, penalties of 5s. being respectively inflicted, and the magistrate 
giving notice that future cases would be more severely dealt with. Since then I have 
directed similarly vigorous action in other districts. Whatever truth there be in the 
allegations of the persons most intimately concerned, it is clear that the law cannot be 
allowed to be treated with contempt. Their remedy, if any is desirable or is really con- 
_ templated, is to be found elsewhere. 


__ The “Spinning and Weaving of Flax” was early included among Dangerous Trades, 
_ but the enforcement of the Special Rules designed for this industry was not, until the 
commencement of the present year, in the hands of the ordinary staff. It is not, 
therefore, necessarily an industry requiring notice here; but, on the other hand, there 
are circumstances connected with its recent inclusion which make it desirable that an 
early opportunity should be taken to make mention of it. These circumstances are well 
set forth in the accompanying letters from Mr. Wilson, H.M. Inspector for the Dundee 
District, where it will be seen that he favours some extension of the rules and their 
application to the process of hemp manufacture. His proposal would probably take the 
form, in the first instance, of applying those that are concerned about roughing, sorting, 
and hand-hackling rooms to machine-hackling rooms, and if that is so, [ am entirely with 
him. The discretion that is given the Inspector in the former case is, I think, still more 
needful in the latter. I have seen fans erected quite as required, not merely doing no 
good, but doing absolute harm, drawing the dust right from under the carding machines 
into the operatives’ faces, and dispersing it there throughout the whole area of the work- 
room. The law has been complied with, but complied with ignorantly, and some 
provision should be surely made for such an eventuality. Mr. Wilson writes :-— 


*“Special Rules” for Flax Spinning and Weaving. 


In East Scotland District there are 45 factories where flax is spun in a dry state, the 
majority of which I have recently visited, with a view to ascertaining the exact position of 
matters during the coldest weather. 


In spite of the fact that ventilating fans are operating in every machine hackling and carding 
room, the results are in many instances decidedly unsatisfactory. 


The great evil to be combated is excessive dust, especially in the tow-carding departments, 
but the rapidity with which the air in the various rooms is changed creates another evil—that 
of extreme cold, during winter, which is, if possible, less bearable than dust. 


It is perhaps well to explain here that machine-hackling produces far less dust than tow- 
carding, and consequently reduced fan power and slower air movement is required to carry 
off the impurities produced. Ii is thus almost possible with an adequate range of steam-heating 
pipes to maintain a reasonable temperature in such rooms during cold weather, while allowing 
for sufficient air movement to extract the dust. 


I have been able to insist on additional heating arrangements since fans were introduced in 
hackling rooms, but it must be confessed that to attempt to warm air, after it has been drawn 
into a workroom, is a rough and ready method, and does not overcome the discomfort occasioned 
by cold outside air rushing in to take the place of the warm and dust laden-air blown out. 


In tow carding rooms, however, the worst conditions prevail, owing to the enormous 
quantities of dust thrown off by the cards, and the constant rapidity with which it is necessary 
to remove the impure air. 


Tow is the term applied to the short, irregular and poor fibre which is stripped off the flax 
when it is hackled, either by machine or hand power, ‘Thus manufacturers who hackle their 
own flax produce a certain quantity of tow as a bye-product, which they afterwards card and 
spin for themselves, but a large proportion of this material is imported,.done up in bales, from 
Northern Russia. 


This foreign tow is often excessively dirty, loaded with dust and “chiv” (porticns of the 
outside straw or skin of the flax plant), and tends to become dirtier every year. 


It is usual in most factories to partially clean this materia] before carding, by putting it 
through a “shaker.” 
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This primitive machine consists of a number of wooden arms which toss the fibre alternately 
up and down, the dust being supposed to fall through a grating to the floor below. 


Unfortunately, owing to the construction of the machine, only the heavier impurities fall 
below, the lighter dust rises, but immediately falls again upon the material before it can be 
removed. To make matters worse, this machine, which should be in a separate apartment by 
itself, is generally alongside the cards, so that much of the dust given off finds its way through 
the rooms, incommoding numbers of people, and unnecessarily polluting the atmosphere. _ 


From the “ shaker’ the tow is carried to the * breaker” cards (so termed because they first 
split and break up the material), where it is spread evenly on a travelling sheet, shown in 
photograph No. 1. (A), by two attendants. 


The “ breaker” card consists of a large central cylinder, covered with steel hackle pins, 
which revolve at a high velocity (surface speed approximately 2,000 ft. per minute), and a 
number of smaller cylinders covered with pins in a similar manner, arranged round the 
circumference of the central cylinder, and rotating in opposite directions and at different 
speeds. 


The arrangement of the carding rollers or cylinders ensures a thorough combing and splitting 
up of the fibre before it leaves the machines. 


When the tow enters the card, it is, while being rigidly held by the feed rollers, violently 
struck by the teeth of the central cylinder, split, broken, and combed, the process being repeated 
until it emerges at the delivery roller. 


Great quantities of dust are evolved in this operation, and owing to the construction of the 
machine, the central cylinder acts as a centrifugal fan and blows the particles out at every 
available opening, but particularly at the feed and delivery rollers marked “B and C on 
photograph No. 1. 


The heavier dust and woody fibres fall to the ground below the.card, but a certain quantity 
of finer particles also emerges from under the machine. 


Undoubtedly, more thorough cleaning of the material before carding would reduce to a 
considerable extent the production of card dust, but nothing has been done in this direction, I 
believe, for generations. 


The “ Rules” simply require that fans be erected “on the side of the room where the 
machines are,” &c., and that inlets be provided. 


This is the usual arrangement for fans, except where the cards run across a wide room, when 
they are erected overhead. 


Unfortunately, the dust is well dispersed in the room before it reaches the fan, and the 
attendants feeding frequently suffer from clouds of it from below the card as well as a stream 
from the openings marked B and C. 


By covering in the panels round the bottoms of the cards, and rendering them air-tight, one 
difficulty is got over, but very considerable dust is still blown out from the top openings. 


Owing to this diffusion polluting much of the air in the rooms, the fans have to do far more 
work than is really necessary, comparatively fresh air being blown out because carrying dust in 
suspension. 


Were the dust captured in a concentrated form, before it leaves the card, and carried. 
directly outside, far less fan power would be required, there would be less diffused dust, and a 
reasonable temperature would be much more easily maintained. 


This system I have seen carried out in one instance with the greatest success, as I understand, 
in certain mills in Ireland, a channel below the cards, connected with each, and also with an 
exhaust fan at one end, has proved eminently practicable, and a {great improvement on the 
unsatisfactory arrangements I have just described. 


This principle of catching dust particles, where they are produced, and drawing them 
instantly away is amply exemplified in the excellent machines used in paring and sand-papering 
leather in boot factories, and in hackle-grinding works, where tons of steel dust are drawn 
downwards into receptacles, the air above the stones being about as free from dust as the 
outside air. 


Compared with these arrangements, the system in vogue in tow-carding factories is extremely 
clumsy, the dust being allowed to diffuse, its removal being then only possible by constantly 
exhausting the whole air in the apartments. In many of the carding rooms I have tested, the 
air is being completely changed every two or three minutes, which is enormously above the 
standard laid down by modern authorities for efficient ventilation, namely, three or four times 
an hour. The raw appearance of the workers’ hands and faces, and the amount of heavy 


clothing they wear in carding departments, amply testifies to the discomfort occasioned by the 
rapidity of the air movement. 


Most of the fan installations here have been erected *without the slightest skilled knowledge, 


the fans being supplied by an agent who was paid in proportion to the number sold, and who 
had no direct interest in the results. 


To warm certain carding rooms is almost impossible—the air is changed so rapidly that no 
arrangement of pipes other than elaborate steam coils in the inlets would be of much good. 
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Hemp Carding. 


Hemp is now largely used in the manufacture of twine in this distriet,; and a good deal 


of ag has been occupied in arranging for the ventilation of factories where it is being 
worked. 


Occasionally the material is treated with oil and water, in a similar manner to jute, before 
being carded, and where this is done no dust is perceptible in the subsequent processes. 


When, however, it is operated upon dry (and it almost invariably is), a dense strangling dust 
of a peculiarly irritating character is evolved in great quantities during carding operations, 


I have examined several samples of the dust undera microscope, and I notice that the 
edges and ends of the particles are sharp and jagged, very similar to flax dust. 


I have remarked that Italian hemp gives off a more irritating dust than Russian, the reason 


assigned being that the former is “retted ” in foul stagnant water, but this matter has not been 
made quite clear. 


Hemp cards are exactly similar to those for working flax or tow, in fact both materials are 
frequently passed through the same machine. 


Hemp and tow being thus treated in the same factories, the ventilating arrangements adapted 
for flax factories are utilised for hemp, but the drawbacks explained in my report on Flax 
“ Special Rules,” apply equally to the ventilation of hemp carding rooms. 


Thus far for the Kast of Scotland district, but in the North of Ireland district the 
number of such works is vastly greater. It is clear there is a wide field for useful activity 
here, and that the transference of the duties of special inspection to the members of the 
ordinary staff of Inspectors will greatly increase their duties. 


Scutch Mills. 


One department of the flax industry which is peculiar to the North of Ireland, and is 
not included under these regulattons, is the process of scutching or preparing the flax fibre 
for manufacture. It is a decaying industry there, great quantities of already scutched 
flax being now imported from abroad, especially from Belgium and Russia, and is commonly 
carried on in dilapidated buildings in the country districts, or sheds and outhouses attached 
to farms. It is often an extremely unhealthy process. Large volumes of dust are given 
off in macerating the stalk from which the flax is ultimately peeled, and specimens of this 
dust being magnified show particles of irritating matter present in great abundance. It 
is clear that the inhalation of this dust to any considerable extent must be injurious. Yet 
for a long time very little was attempted in the way of combatting this evil. The industry 
of scutching is an intermittent one, and confined also to a few months of the year, and the 
healthy out-of-door life led during the remaining months furnished a kind of antidote to its 
ill effects. Hence many sufferers continued for a long time ignorant of any such effects, 
while persons of very robust constitutions probably never became aware of them. It is 
part, however, of factory legislation to supervise the well-being of all workers, and we 
have, as you are aware, been urgent during the last few years in endeavouring to mitigate 
the lot of these. Advantage has been taken of sections 36 (1878) and 33 (1895), giving 
power to require artificial ventilation by means of fans, and a good deal of time and labour 
has been spent in explaining these requirements to the several occupiers. Much difficulty 
has also been experienced, I am sorry to say, in carrying them out. The industry is, as 
has been said, a struggling one, many of the employers are very poor, and the initial 
expense of providing and erecting an appliance of this kind is actually beyond their means. 
In these circumstances, great caution has been adopted in enforcing the law. Repeated 
warnings have in all cases been given before any punitive action was taken, and every 
advice and explanation readily accorded to every one seeking it. At the same time 
compliance has been insisted on where either poverty could not be pleaded or direct 
opposition was encountered ; and must eventually be insisted on generally. After all, it 
is better that a dangerous and dying industry—or that part of it, at all events, that is 
dangerous and dying—should die than prolong a miserable existence at the expense of an 
otherwise healthy peasantry who contribute to support it. Moreover, the sequel is far 
less likely to be the demise of this industry than its reappearance under improved con- 
ditions. With the provision of healthier work places, greater attention is likely to be 
bestowed on the cultivation of the material itself, and the result to be a more equal 
competition with foreign producers. 
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Creameries. 


An industry which in some features resembles this last, and in others is quite 
dissimilar, is that carried on in creameries. It is similar in so far as they are both 
closely connected with agriculture, dissimilar in a variety of ways. The former is 
carried on amid surrounding’s inherently unhealthy unless specially provided against, the 
latter has no proper element of unhealthiness about it. The last is an old and decaying 
industry, the present a new and expanding one. It is, I think, about thirty years since 
I visited the first creamery factory ever established in Ireland ; and visiting it again last 
year I found it still a prosperous establishment. The progress made in the meanwhile 
has already been alluded to. It remains to say something of the peculiarities of this 
industry in respect of the application of factory legislation to it. 


A few years ago I drew up, in company with Mr. Bellhouse and Mr. Graves, a 
Memorandum on this subject (printed in H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories’ Report for 
1897), and last autumn I presided at a conference, held in Dublin, between the principal 
representatives of the creamery interest and H.M. Inspectors of Factories in that country, 
at which certain proposals were drafted by the former and forwarded to you for considera- 
tion. The two most important questions at issue are as regards Sunday labour and 
overtime. Turning to the Memorandum named above, | find the difficulties stated 
thus :— 


Sunday labour.—An obvious characteristic of the industry under discussion (in which it 
differs from all others), has reference to the source from which the material of it is obtained. 
A cow requires to be milked daily. Further, the milk cannot be kept long, at certain seasons 
at all events, without spoiling. Therefore the general regulations of the Factory Acts are 
inapplicable to it on this point. 


Overtime.—The special allowance of sixty days a year is insufficient, covering a period of — 
only twelve weeks; and inelastic, being rigidly limited to certain hours. The manner of 
computing, adjusting, and reporting the overtime is also unsuitable for what are partly agricul- 
tural and partly manufacturing operations. 


This remains a concise description of the principal problem to be solved—how the rigid 
regulations of factory law, originally devised for quite other industries and gradually 
extended in application to embrace such as these, can be usefully adapted to them. 
Towards the solution of that problem I have already contributed my best advice, and it is 
not necessary, nor perhaps desirable, to repeat it here, in view especially of possibly 
pending legislation. Suffice it to say that nothing has occurred since it was offered to 
induce me to alter it. But there are other difficulties connected with the inspection of 
these places which require also to be taken into account where a comprehensive view of 
the whole matter under debate is sought. Many of them are very small, acting in fact 
but as feeders to others. They are necessarily situated far apart, each one being the 
centre, as it were, of its own particular little grazing district. The circumstances of their 
location are thus exactly the opposite of ordinary factories, which tend to agglomerate and 
constitute industrial districts, and the labour of inspecting them is proportionately 
increased. It is even difficult to find them. Every factory is required by law to notify 
its existence, but the occupiers of these are commonly unaware of this responsibility. 
The Inspector has thus to be constantly asking his way about from one to another, and 
depending much on chance for procuring that uniform administration of the law which is 
above all things desirable. Further, the distinction between a dairy and a creamery has 
never been authoritatively made, nor the status of a creamery workshop determined ; and 
finally, the economic condition of the south and west of Ireland—where they most abound 
—makes it of the last importance that nothing should be done to cripple, or even seriously 
incommode, its one thriving and increasing industry. 3 


Miscellaneous. 


Among miscellaneous matters of interest that have come under my notice has been the 
subject of child labour. This has been especially obtruded, owing to the circumstance 
that in Scotland and Ireland the statute raising the age of first employment by one year 
does not apply. This was no doubt an oversight, and will, I assume, be. presently 
rectified, but the wider question of the general propriety of such labour in any form will 
still remain unanswered, even when that is done. There has been a great ripening of 
opinion on this subject of late years, and, exclusive of the 90,000 Lancashire operatives 
who oppose it, the trend is clearly in favour of its total abolition. I am not going to 
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enter upon this wide discussion now, but it is interesting to note how, even without 
external compulsion, the decrease of juvenile labour in factories is proceeding. In Glasgow 
at the present time, as | am told, there is not a single half-timer employed. In Belfast 
their number is ever decreasing ; while with regard to Dundee, where for many years 
child labour has been so essential a part of the system of manufacture, Mr. Wilson has 
sent me the following details. They relate, it will be seen, not merely to the number 


employed, but to several other matters of interest closely interwoven with the half-time 
system, and little, it is to be feared, to its credit :-— 


According to the latest procurable statistics there are 6,197 children employed in the whole 
of Scotland, 4,041, or approximately two-thirds being distributed over the five counties 
constituting this district. In Dundee itself there were in December last 2,135 as compared 
with 2,437 returned as employed at the end of 1898. 


The following table shows the gradual decline in the number of children working in 
the city since 1884 : — 


LL 








1884. 1889. 1896. 1897. | 1898. 1899. 
| 
5,093, 3,428 2,793 2,627 9.437 2.135 





if have always looked upon child labour, especially in the jute factories of Dundee, with 
great disfavour. Children of poorer physique than the Dundee half-timers I have never seen 


anywhere, either in the cotton mills of Lancashire, or the woollen and worsted factories of 
Yorkshire. 


They are as a general rule very diminutive when they commence work at 11, and the 
arduous nature of their duties, and the high temperature which they have to withstand, 
renders them emaciated and pallid to a degree. 


Unfortunately the children here are employed in the most unhealthy processes, namely, the 
preparing (where the fibre is carded and passed through drawing frames) and the spinning. 


In the former departments they are compelled to breathe a more or less dusty atmosphere 
continually, and in the latter they are rushed, in hot spinning rooms, from one machine to 
another in droves of 12, for the purpose of “shifting” the bobbins, or have to drag and lift 
heavy hide boxes full of bobbins. 


The children of the very poorest are, as a rule, the most diminutive and delicate-looking, 
and consequently, the least able to be employed half-time. Unfortunately, however, the 
poverty or the greed of the parents necessitates the labour of these youthful workers, and 
thus their little bodies have small opportunity of developing in a healthy manner. 


The stunted and emaciated condition of the Dundee half-timers, as well as many of the 
adult workers, is undoubtedly the result of a combination of circumstances, the chief being, 
in my opinion, poor and unsuitable food in infancy, crowding together in single-roomed houses 
(where the ordinary and the infantile death rate is abnormally high), labour in unwholesome 
atmospheres, want of sufficient sleep in early youth, and heredity. 


That the children deteriorate morally as well as physically after commencing work in many 
factories I am convinced, indeed, it would be surprising were it otherwise. They are so abso- 
lutely under the authority of the foreman of the particular department in which they work 
and his assistants (who are not necessarily men of particularly exemplary character), and being 
at such an impressionable age, they rapidly acquire the tone of their surroundings. In loosely 
disciplined factories this laxity of behaviour is in marked contrast to the wonderful politeness 
observable in certain well-managed concerns. 


He appends some further observations dealing with another phase of this question, and 
throwing a somewhat lurid light on the character of parents who favour it. Incidentally, 
@ vivid light is also thrown on some of the difficulties of factory inspection, The matter 
dealt with is—_ 


Personation in Dundee Jute Factories. 


legal employment of children by personation has been somewhat prevalent in Dundee 
during the past year. It isa significant fact that the majority of the cases are confined to a 
few factories situated in one particular area of the town. There are several causes for these 
illegal practices, the chief being, in my opinion, inordinate greed, and the utter disregard of 
the child’s mental, moral, and physical welfare on the part of the parents. 


Great ingenuity is expended in instructing the child as to the names, occupation, and address 
of the parents of the young person whom the child is to personate. ‘hus the little offender, 
if suddenly confronted by a question, is able to state accurately all the particulars as shown 
on the birth certificate. In this way a girl of Irish extraction, when 9 years of age, obtained 
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employment as being 13, and having passed the fifth standard. She worked for two years the 
same hours as an adult, obtaining from 7s. to 8s. per week of wages, until I discovered her in 
a spinning mill and proved her identity with the assistance of a School Board officer. Her 
father was summoned by me but failed to appear. A warrant was issued for his apprehension, 
but he left Dundee, and although he has been searched for on several occasions he hag 
always escaped. The child, meantime, having made no appearance at school, was again found by 
me working in another factory with an entirely new name and birth certificate. She was at 
once dismissed, but obtaining a third false certificate, I again discovered her in a third factory, 
in each case with an entirely different name. I obtained a warrant of apprehension against 
the mother recently, but as she was found to be in delicate health I have stayed execution. for, 


the time being. 


Another child I also discovered in three separate factories at intervals of a month or so, on 
each occasion with a different name. The father was summoned to appear before the Sheriff 
in March last, but forsook the district. I applied fora warrant of apprehension, and the Sheriff 
officer, with the assistance of one or two policemen, secured him late one night in June. At 
the Sheriff Court next morning he denied the accuracy of the certificate of birth, and the 
mother corroborated his statement, muintaining that the certificate 1 produced was that of 
another child. Both parents perjured themselves, but the Sheriff continued the cage, to allow 
of further proof of age. When again summoned to appear the father remained away, and I 
obtained another warrant for his apprehension. After infinite trouble and the assistance of 
several police officers, he was lodged in jail, and when confronted with the charge for the 
second time, pleaded guilty. He was fined 10s., and modified expenses of £1, or 10 days’ 
imprisonment. As showing the utter disregard of the law, and the persistency of the parents 
in making money illegally out of their offspring, I may mention that in Both of the cases 
referred to, the children were constantly at work in one factory or another, living a few days. 
here, and a few days there, the whole period during which proceedings were pending against 
the parents. 


Although dire poverty tempts certain parents to assist themselves, through the illegal work of 
their children, the majority of the persons proceeded against are of the worst possible character. 
The case of the children, mostly little girls, is indeed a pathetic one. _They are taught deception 
from the very outset, get little or no education, are compelled to labour the full factory hours, 
and their hard-won earnings snatched from their hands as they emerge from the factory 
gates. 


The offences referred to are, in the first place, most difficult to discover, the workers and fore-- 
men assisting to conceal the children, and the parents elude the officers of the law in every way. 
A great deal of time is occupied in carrying the cases through the Court, and if a short period is. 
allowed wherein to pay the fine, the money is seldom forthcoming. One woman I allowed 
three weeks within which she was to make payment of her fine and expenses, amounting to 103. 
At the end of six months nothing had been paid, and accordingly I applied for a warrant of 
imprisonment, and had it carried out. The money was promptly paid next morning, and she 
was released. Small fines seem to have no effect whatever upon the offenders, but the infliction 
of more substantial penalties, with the alternative of considerable terms of imprisonment, is. 
beginning to have a good effect, and I hope soon to see the practice stamped out. 


1 am suspicious that certain overlookers or foremen in factories connive at the employment 
of children illegally. It appears that parents will offer bribes to these men, in the hope that 
the children will be engaged without too much questioning. This, however, is most difficult 
to prove, but could I find a clear case, an example would have the best possible effeet, and do. 
more than anything else to discourage the illegal practice. 


With a view to discouraging the utilization of birth certificates for such illegal purposes, . 
occupiers have been requested to retain the certificates so long as the child or young person 
remains in their employment, thereby preventing their circulation. 


With another passage in this valuable report [ am again in cordial sympathy. It is 
concerned with the subject of-— : 


Drinking Water. 


The objectionable system of supplying drinking water by means of pails to textile operatives . 
is not yet rooted out. The drinking pail, with its mouthpiece common to all, I have described 


before. 


Several women workers have complained to me personally of this system, but at present 
there is little power to alter matters if an occupier is obstinate. A good many of the larger- 
spinning mills and linen-weaving sheds are now, however, provided with earthenware sinks 
and taps, placed at intervals round the walls. I always urge upon manufacturers, when 
opportunity offers, the desirability of supplying water in a wholesome manner, and gradually 
more sanitary conditions will prevail. The disgusting nature of supplying water by pails, as I 
describe, is apparent when one considers that fifty (50) persons, male and female, will make 
use of the same mouth-piece in an hour or so. Further, the most of male factory workers. 
perpetually chew tobacco, consequently it is only natural that a woman with cleanly instincts 
ap resent being compelled to use the same mouth-piece for the purpose of quenching her- 
thirst. 
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The danger of contracting disease in this manner is apparent to anyone. Although the pails 
are covered with a flap lid, the dust from manufacturing sources finds its way in, and [ notice 
as a rule, in lifting the covers that a scum of dirt is spread over the surface of the water. The 
temperature of certain rooms being high, the pail freshly filled does not stand many minutes 
before the water is of the same temperature as the air, and thus disagreeable to drink. 


. Of casualties of an unusual kind that have come under my notice during the past year 
(besides any already mentioned), | would instance the following. Mr. Snape reports two 
one occurring from phosphorus poisoning, the other by poisoning from carbonic acid gas. 
Of these respectively he writes :— 


Phosphorus Poisoning. 


This occurred to a woman who was, and had been for a considerable time, engaged in the 
filling of racks with “splints” before the same being dipped. I am pleased to be able to state 
that the Certifying Surgeon has granted her a certificate to resume her work. 


Carbonic Acid Gas Poisoning. 


One fatal accident happened at a brewery. ‘The deceased neglected to lower alight into the 
vat previous to entering the same, although a lamp is provided by the firm. 


Anthrax Poisoning. 


’ A very peculiar accident occurred at a large chemical manure factory. The workman was 
wheeling a barrow-load of mineral phosphates; he had occasion to put his knee under the 
barrow, when a splinter (wooden) entered his leg; the man pulled out the same. He com- 
plained of a swelling, which the doctor at the hospital pronounced to be anthrax, and a portion 
of the flesh had to be cut out. I understand the man is recovering. 


The firm forwarded, at my suggestion, to Dr. Legge samples of several ingredients that are 
uged in the manufacturing of manure for analysis. 


Mr. Kellett calls attention to the following :— 


1. Wringers in Laundries. 


A girl. fifteen years of age, whose usual work was to attend at a glossing machine, took her 
“linen sheet” to the wringers to be put through the rollers. Instead of placing the sheet 
through the slot in the guard in the usual manner, she placed it on the bottom roller and under 
the guard, there being a small space between the underside of the guard and the bottom roller. 
Her right hand was drawn in between the rollers and crushed in such a manner that at first it 
was feared the hand would have to be amputated ; fortunately the fears were not realised. 


This machine, at the first glance, appeared to be sufficiently fenced, yet the girl nearly lost 
her right hand. 


2. Patent Flax Rollers. 


In the other case a boy, 12 years of age, was standing behind some patent flax rollers, 
receiving the flax after it had passed through the rollers. The girl feeding the machine fed it 
too quickly, with the result that some flax was thrown near a small pair of bevel wheels at one 
side of the machine. In removing this flax the boy’s coat sleeve, and then his right hand, were 
drawn into these wheels, with the result that the poor boy lost his hand, it being so shattered 
that it had to be amputated. 


Had my instructions been carried out, this accident would not have occurred. 


The firm was afterwards successfully prosecuted, 


Mr. Wilson— 
Tetanus. 


‘here have been two cases of tetanus during the last year, arising out of injuries inflicted in 
jute factories. The first was that of a woman who sustained severe laceration of the foot through 
climbing upon a machine in motion. She succumbeda few days afterwards, although ante-toxin 
was administered. A sample of the dust taken from below the machine was found on 
examination to contain tetanus spores in very considerable numbers. 


The second case is being treated at the present time in the Dundee Infirmary, and so far the 
patient has progressed well. The injury was inflicted by the edge of a large overhead driving 
drum in motion, while a belt was being put in position. 

A full report in each case was forwarded to the Home Office immediately after the accidents 
came to my notice. 
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Death from Sulphuretted Hydrogen. 


A death occurred in a gas works from breathing sulphuretted hydrogen—a rare fatality, I 
understand. 

A workman, whose duty necessitated the removal of a wooden plug from a small iron pipe, 
which ran about 18 inches under the ground, and immediately outside an ammoniacal liquor 
house, was found by his companion, after an absence of a few minutes, quite insensible, with 
his head almost over the end of the pipe. Artificial respiration was applied for a considerable: 
time, but without success, the sufferer dying about ten minutes after he was discovered. ’ 


The amount of gas escaping from the pipe was supposed to be very small, and the’ 
opening in the ground above the plug was entirely open to the outer air. 


It was conjectured that the deceased had knelt down on the ground to extract the plug, and 
being overcome, fell above the opening, and thus continued to breath the gas (diluted, however, 
by the open air) for a few moments. 


After the accident a cock was attached to the pipe and a long handle provided to prevent any 
one coming near the seat of danger. 


[ have to acknowledge with gratitude the ready and valuable assistance I have received 
from all present members of my staff. 


Tam, &c., 


R. WHATELY COOKE-TAYLOR. 
H.M. Superintending Inspector of Factories. 


H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories. 
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Factory DrparTMENT, 


Home OFFICE. 


Office of H.M. Principal Lady Inspector of Factories, 


66, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

SIR, 

I HAVE the honour to present my third Annual Report on the work of this staff. 
It forms the second report of a complete year’s work under my direction, and it is of 
interest to observe that while reorganisation of the whole Department inclusive of this 
branch has been proceeding under new instructions of the Secretary of State, the work of 
the Women Inspectors has been generally initiated and guided, respectively, by very 
much the same causes and ruling ideas as hitherto. It has, that is, resulted from direct 
appeals made all over the country for redress of evils and enforcement of the law. The 
work of 1899 has been as in 1898 in many new fields, but the two years are strongly 
contrasted by the work that had to be undertaken and in the powers available for it. In 
1898 this branch of the staff, in consequence of the temporary reservation of powers to 
deal with questions involving any structural alterations, which means if strictly applied 
practically the whole hygiene of industrial life, had to confine its energies to the preliminary 
work of enquiry, investigation, and reporting. In that way mainly they responded to 
appeals to them regarding dangerous and unhealthy occupations, some of which are in 
consequence now first being brought under special regulation, and the reports on which form 
the most permanently interesting written work so far contributed by the Women Inspectors | 
to the records of the Factory Department. In 1899, while the records are in some ways 
of less general interest, the Women Inspectors have been again able for the greater part 
of the time, as they were until 1897, to personally administer the provisions of the Factory 
Acts as need arose, but, curiously, this has for the moment less determined the character 
of their official employment than has the nature of the outside claims on them. For three 
members of the staff and myself 1899 will probably always be ¢hiefly associated- with a 
remote disirict of [reland, with unregulated industry, and with almost baftled endeavours 
to enforce the earliest provisions of the law against truck. While it would be impossible 
ever again to devote so large a proportion of the small staff and of the time and energy 
at its disposal to a remote part of the country, in which industrial life as it has developed 
under the factory system is as yet unknown, the endeavour, once entered on, to apply to 
home workers the protection afforded them by the Truck Act of 1831, could not be 
renounced before every effort likely to bring the matter to a successful conclusion had 
been tried. The reasons for this appear in the parts of the report which I have set apart 
for the two classes of question which arose in Donegal. : 


In the meantime I have to observe that the whole work of the year was affected directly 
and indirectly by the claims of Ireland. The absence of factories or workshops in the 
districts concerned, the immensely long distances to be covered—both by rail, &e., to reach 
the district, and, when there, the long country roads to be covered by “ outside car ”— 
the difficulties of procedure when prosecutions were entered on, the baffling development 
of attempts to appeal from the Petty Sessions to a higher Court, the necessity of watching 
over each stage of proceedings, of writing out summonses and personally bringing in 
witnesses, all these and other circumstances made of the members of this staff so engaged 
anything but ‘* Factory Inspectors.” In one case incessant journeyings in severe winter 
weather resulted in a long and grave illness which further deprived us of experienced 
service in the ordinary work of inspection. In another case illness arose in different 
circumstances out of official employment, but, fortunately, long before the end of the year 
all such breaches were made good by fully restored health. 


Another development, provided for in this case by the revised instructions of the 
Secretary of State, had to be prepared for in 1899, and for this purpose an increase was 
made to the staff by the appointment as H.M. Inspector of Miss Vines, and by a grant for 
a second clerk for my office. This work was the transference, from the charge of 
the District Inspector for the West Metropolitan area to Miss Deane’s charge, of over 
four thousand women’s workplaces, including factory and workshop laundries and court 
dressmakers and milliners. : f 


Knowing the difficulties attending use of the existing forms of registers in England, 
and desiring the fullest attainable information as to simplified methods of registration and 
of office organisation, I took the opportunity offered by leave spent in France to learn some- 
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‘aing from the experience gained in Paris during over 20 years of inspection of women’s 
mdustries de luxe, embroidery, millinery, dressmaking, by Women Inspectors. I have to 
acknowledge with grateful thanks the courteous reception accorded me by Monsieur 
Laporte, Divisional Inspector of Industry, on the introduction of Monsieur Georges 
Breton (Chief of the Bureau of the Higher Commission of Labour), and the interesting 
visits I was enabled to make to Paris workshops with Madame de Contencin, one 
of his staff. When one considers that several of the leading houses for millinery, dress- 
making, &¢., have workshops both in Paris and London, the advantage of such compara- 
tive observation of Government regulation are clear. Most of all, however, have I to 
thank Monsieur Laporte for demonstrating to me by his explanation of his methods of 
registration that the convenient card-system is, as. I hoped, adaptable to our work. 


This system has, with your approval, been adopted as the basis of registration, in place 
of the fixed ledger, in our office, and even before active routine of inspection had well 
begun -its flexibility and convenience became apparent. Different coloured cards 
stand for different trades, all being filed together in alphabetical order of streets, grouped 
“under sanitary areas, of which we have at present: Acton, Chelsea, Chiswick, Fulham, 
Hammersmith, Kensington, Marylebone, Paddington, Westminster. When the whole 
register is eventually completed by a small subordinate card-index of names of occupiers, 
it will be possible at a moment's notice to obtain almost any registered piece of information 
that is desired. The main card register contains on each card the name of a single 
occupier with the police court jurisdiction and the sanitary authority indicated ; each card 
contains, on its ruled side, space for general results and dates of five years’ biennial 
inspection or ten years’ annual inspection, and on its blank reverse side there is room to 
note results of correspondence and of prosecutions, if any. Instead of a register full of 
erasures through death or removal of occupiers, and frequently departing from alphabetical 
sequence because of the impossibility of calculating space for additions, and frequently 
overflowing at any point or many points: into a new volume, we have a register which 
only has to be brought daily up to date on receipt of notices from occupiers and Inspectors’ 
reports in order to be exact, complete, and in proper sequence and without erasures. The 
advantage of such a system in an area with a continually shifting population of industrial 
employers is clear, but it is certain that for its successtul working the clerk in charge of it 
should be thoroughly deft and accurate. In this case the detailed compilation has been 
mainly carried out by one of the clerks, Miss Baines—a former student of Newnham 
College, Cambridge, and a trained indexer—and is based partly on the district registers 
and partly on the systematic inspection of court dressmakers by Miss Sadler, and laundries 
by Miss Vines, following on Miss Deane’s, Miss Squire's, and Miss Tracey's earlier work in 
Fulham, Chiswick, Acton, &c. 


While the preparation of the registers belongs wholly to 1899, the actual work of 


taking over the entire charge as distinct from former occasional inspection of these 
workplaces belongs to 1900. In the beginning of this year we have despatched to all the 
occupiers on the register a notice of the change, with a fresh abstract containing the 
required information as to Inspectors’ names and addresses. It has been pleasant to 
receive expressions of goodwill, and even of gratification, from employers concerned, 
which I hope augur well for the future. But the amount of work is, in fact, too large for 
a staff which already had more claims on its time than could possibly be responded to, and 
I fear that the delay in attending to complaints from workers in various parts of England 
will greatly increase. Nothing must be allowed to obscure recognition of the primary 
importance of that part of the Women Inspectors’ work, and of their independent enquiry 
into employment of women and girls in all classes of industry, however interesting may 
be the work of organised charge of inspection in a definite area. I trust that when 
Miss Deane has fairly organised the inspection of the London workplaces put under 
her charge, it will be possible again to apply her experience and knowledge to the 
more grave problems connected with employment of women and girls in factories and 
dangerous or injurious processes elsewhere. Hach year sees the number of differing 
subjects brought to our notice by workers increasing, and each year, unfortunately, a 
larger number left over at the end of the year on the registers to await Investigation. 


Some special attention seems necessary for the difficulties under which Miss Paterson 
has to endeavour to answer to the claims on this branch of the staff in Scotland. While 
she is there single-handed, without clerical or any other assistance, with her office 
in Glasgow, I have frequently been obliged to rely on her for important special work 
outside Scotland, Considering the special knowledge required of local Scottish conditions 
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and the training necessary for taking proceedings in Court in that country, I cannot but 


feel that it is a source of weakness to the Department that there should be no second 
Inspector steadily available for or trained for seconding her work there, Miss Paterson, 
in indicating the general scope of her work in 1899, offers the following 


observations :— 


One important feature to me has been the steady development and increase of office work, 
not only in correspondence, although the increase has been marked there, but in many other 
branches. In addition to the ordinary reports, the references to other branches of the staff 
have led to a great increase in the proportion of instructions given by letter or circular to 
employers, and quite a large part of my time has been given to the keeping of records, the 
filing, copying, and registering of all kinds of communications. lt is partly owing to this 
cause, and partly to the number of visits for special purposes requiriug prolonged inspection 
and enquiry, that once more a diminution in the number of visits maJe by me must be 
recorded. Krom the list of places I have visited during the year you will see that I have not 
visited any in Scotland north of the Forth, so that the important manufacturing districts of 
Dundee, Arbroath, Fifeshire, &c., have been unvisited, I much regret this, and have repeatedly 
made plans during the year for inspection in these districts, only to be compelled to abandon 
them in favour of some pressing enquiry or investigation. It now seems that, with the 
demands for special work, and the number of complaints, &c., to be investigated, and the 
increase of office work, it is not possible to carry on also, except to a very limited extent, the 
useful work of routine inspection. 

The same remark applies partially also to the textile districts of Lancashire, where in former 
years I have always spent some ‘time, and where, as has been'seen from previous Annual 
Reports, the sanitary conditions under which children are employed require ‘constant 
attention. 


In the beginning of the year some inspection of textile factories in Lancashire was under- 
taken, but there was no opportunity of visiting more than a small number of factories. 


The list of subjects of special enquiry is long in 1899, as in 1898, but while questions 
of special hygiene for injurious occupations or processes predominated in the earlier year, 
questions touching on wages took the foremost place in the later year. 


Enumerating first the enquiries touching on wages :— 


(1.) Earliest in the year came Miss Deane’s enquiry into the need for application of the 
Particulars Section to shirt and collar industry, chiefly in Ireland, but also followed in 
other centres, Glasgow, Manchester, Plymouth, by other members of the staff. 


(2.) Inquiry into the need for application of the same section to the steel pen industry, begun 
by myself in 1898, was continued and reported on by Wiss Squire in 1899. 


(3.) This last inquiry was extended for purposes of comparison by Miss Squire to the 
manufacture of screws. 


(4.) Application of the Truck Act, 1896, with special reference to excessive deductions for 
waste in the steel pen and screw making industries was the subject of prolonged and 
difficult investigation by J/iss Squire, resulting in many cases in improved conditions 
for the workers. 


(5.) Most important from the point of view of the effort, time, and ingenuity necessary was 
the inquiry into the systematic payment of outworkers in county Donegal, by hosiery 
and shirt manufacturers’ agents, in goods instead of current coin—referred to above 
and dealt with in detail on page 


(6.) Some special investigations were made in Leeds, Plymouth, London, and other centres of 
wholesale clothing industries into the extent to which compliance had been’ made with | 
the Secretary of State’s Orders for application of the Particulars Section. 


Enumerating secondly the inquiries relating to general or special hygiene or particular 
features of employment of women :— 


(1.) The most exhaustive, and in some ways most important, inquiry was the joint one’carried 
out by Miss Paterson and Miss Deane from the point at which it was left at the close 
of the busy season in 1898 into the conditions of employment and health of workers 
in fruit-preserving factories and workshops. 

(2.) A series of visits were paid to fish-curing (kippering) workshops on the east coast by 
Miss Deane, with a view to preparing evidence bearing on matters at issue in 
proceedings against a fish-curing company on the west of Ireland. 


(3.) Home work at night after the close of the legal day by factory workers, repeatedly com- 
plained of, was the subject also of extensive enquiry by Wiss Deane. 


(4.) Effect on health of processes involving use of bichromate of potassium was’a subject of 
investigation, begun by Miss Paterson, to be continued in 1909, 


(5.) Effect on health of asbestos dust in more than one process was another matter under 
consideration by Miss Paterson. 
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‘(6.) Unsuitable and insufficient provision of sanitary conveniences in North Staffordshire 
potteries was another serions matter which engaged the attention of Miss Deane. 


(7.) Injury to health of women and girls in the brush-making industry was a subject of 
enquiry commenced by Miss Squire. 


(8.) Half-time employment and school attendance of children in the textile industry in 
Bradford formed .a supject of systematic inspection by Miss Squire, aided by 
Miss Vines. 


(9.) Systematic inspection of factories in London where manufacture of Christmas cards is 
carried on was begun in the busy season with reference both to hours of employ- 
ment and effect on health of some of the processes. 


Many of the questions opened up by way of enquiry in i898 were followed up 
administratively by the staff in 1899, such as enforcement of special rules in electric 
accumulator works, india-rubber works, and lucifer match works, improvement of conditions 

in hatters’ furriers, and fur-pulling works, underground workrooms and use of artificial 
light by day. Two reports published in last year’s Annual Report and written in 1899 
were largely the result of investigations in 1898. One was the interesting report on 
prevalence of respiratory diseases among china scourers (a), and the other on conditions 
in the jam trade, both jointly prepared by Miss Paterson and Miss Deane (6). 


Miss Squire mdicates the scope of the largest part of her work in 1899 as follows :— 


A large proportion of my time this year has been occupied in the pursuit of special enquiries 
concerning matters under the Truck Acts. Each of the two special enquiries, after several 
weeks of investigation, culminated in prosecution. 


The first concerned fines and deductions made from wages of women and girls engaged in 
steel pen manufacture in Birmingham; the second, the payment of wages otherwise than in 
current coin to women and girls employed as outworkers in hosiery and shirt making in their 
own homes in the country districts in the north-west of Ireland. 


Investigation concerning the fines and deductions in the steel pen trade in Birmingham 
occupied me at intervalsfrom January to August, and that concerning the payment of wages in 
©o. Donegal, together with the prosecutions which resulted, from the end of September 1899 
until the beginning of 1900. 

In the first-named enquiry, that in Birmingham, it was necessary besides inspecting all the 
pen factories, and becoming acquainted with all the processes of manufacture and the methods 
of calculating and paying wages, to discuss the matters covered by the Truck Acts with the 
employers, and to visit the workers in their homes—besides interviewing, at their request, other 
interested persons. 


The two enquiries mentioned occasioned most of the 200 visits I have paid to employees 
officially this year. 
The total number of official visits for 1899 may be compared with those for 1898 
«as follows :— 














Year. | Factories. | Workshops. Other Visits. 
) | | 
1898 ecb 1,272 | 1,889 2,100 
ee art 51, 5D- a talltimete sboaniet | 00) 2 a 
| 





The visits in the last column include prolonged enquiries at workers’ homes, conferences 
with medical officers of health and local authorities, visits to schools, attendance at Petty 
Sessions Courts, &c., &e. 


The slight rise in actual total of inspections is a gain, Since the revised regulations 
came into practical operation, about the middle of the year, an increased average of 
inspections has been possible for any member of this staff under normal conditions. 
Exceptional circumstances, such as prolonged stay of several members of the staff in remote 
country districts of Ireland where there were no factories or workshops to visit, and 
unforeseen sick leave for two of the staff, prevented such a rise in the figures as would 
~otherwise have appeared. 








(a) Annual Report, 1898, pp. 162-4. (6) Lbid., pp. 175-8. 
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The total number of miles travelled by the staff, z.¢., 52,081 miles, shows better than: 
any mere enumeration of towns and villages the amount of time and energy spent in mere: 
travelling ; when a considerable fraction of this total is actually spent on bicycle or car in 
country districts, the time is far longer than in railway travelling. 


An increase in the number of complaints standing over at the end of the year as. 
uninvestigated by this branch of the staff has to be recorded, showing a need of further 
forces for the work ; there were 96 complaints thus standing over, in comparison with 68 
in 1898, but it must be remembered at the same time that the latter were all dealt with in 
the course of 1899, and these should be added, not only to the 494 on the registers, but 
also to the 398 (see second column in Table A) actually investigated, thus showing an 
increase from 454 investigated complaints in 1898 to 466 in 1899. Ten of the uninvesti-. 
gated complaints related to matters outside the scope of the Acts we have to administer. . 
A considerable increase in the number of different classes of complaints (52 as compared 
with 39) has also to be recorded. 


Less than a fourth of the complaints received were anonymous, 104 out of 487 ; of the- 
remaining majority, 167 were from various trade union or other organisations, 53 were. 
from various public officials, local or central, and the remainder were signed communications . 
from workers or their friends. 


The number of cases classed under column 4 as not traced through insufficient address - 
or not upheld at the time of inspection has increased, but it is interesting to note that the 
greater part of these belong to questions of illegal employment, overtime, and truck, and 
not to questions of sanitation and safety, the more definitely verifiable matters : 





Table A.—Complaints Received and Investigated during 1899. 
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A. Administra- 1. Want of abstract and notices 13 | 18 12 1 —_ 
tion. | 
2. Failure to notify existence of work- ie 1 1 — — 
shop. 
B, Sanitation and | 3. Want of separate, or insufficient, or 44. 14) E3i 28 3 13 
Safety. unsuitable sanitary accommodation, 
4. Insanitary, or dirty, or damp, or ill- 31 lamas 20 3 8. 
ventilated workrooms. : | 
5. Overcrowding in workrooms ... vi de 10 8 2 2 
‘ ; (a) heat...) 12 - | 9 9 —_ 3. 
6. Extremes of temperature (6) cold... 9 | 19 17 2 1 
7. Infringing Special Rules eae gt a. eS 12 _ 3 
8. Dangerous or unhealthy processes and 18 15 10 5 3 
excessive dust. | 
9. Wet and bad floors in jam factories ... | 3.0 3 3 —_— —_- 
| | 
10. Want of fire escape and locked doors... | 3 | 3 1 2 —_ 
11. Want of fencing... af oA af Sa 2 2 _ 1 
12. Accidents...) <3. | asa ymees, Seog EG Mn nin 5 — 1 
C. Lilegal employ- | 13. legal employment and employment | 118 | 99 78 21 19 
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14. Neglect to observe holidays and | 18} yet "Hygh2 11 1 1 
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15. Employment in meal times and ex- | 31 25 21 4 6, 
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Table A.—Complaints Received and Investigated during 1899—continuwed. 
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19. Employment of children during school 3 3 3 — — 
hours. 
20. Employment of woman within four 2 2 1 1 _ 
weeks of childbirth. 
21. Boys employed over time so 506 1 — — — 1 
22. Employment of milliners in shop and 4 4 4 — — 
_ workshop excessive hours. 
23. Excessive hours in laundries ... ce 15 15 14 1 — 
D. Truck Acts ... | 24. Payment of wages not in current coin 1 1 1 — — 
25. Excessive or illegal fines or deductions 41 35 30 5 6 
26. Fines for time lost in holidays see 1 ] — 1 — 
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37. Long hours in laundries & he 3 2 2 = 1 
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Table A.—Complaints Received and Investigated during 1899—continwed. 
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G. Outside scope | 41. Employment till 3 p.m. Saturdays in 1 1 1 _ —_ 
of Ates—cont. provision factory. | 
42. Two five hours’ spells of work with 1 1 L 1 -— —- 
hour dinner between. 
43. Five hours’ spell afternoon (2 p.m. to 1 1 1 _ — 
7 p.m.) without a tea-time, 
44, Brutal treatment of children in mills. 3 2 2 — oh 
Immorality. 
45, Children carrying heavy weights... 1 _ _— — J 
46, Working on roof... Aci ae nee 1 1 1 — 
47, Importing country girls in large num- 1 1 1 — _ 
bers to East End of Metropolis with 
no provision for lodging them obtain- 
able in neighbourhood. 
48. Lack of particulars to piece-workers in 1 at i —_ _ 
shirt and collar trade. 
49, Compulsory and unpaid work... aE 2 2 2 _ — 
50. Reduction of wages... 500 we 2 2 2 — — 
51. Delay in payment of sick benefit _... 1 — —_ — | 1 
52. Failure to obtain wages See cas 1 1 1 _ _ 
Total of complaints outside scope of Acts 36 26 26 — 10 
Total of complaints within scope of Acts | 458 372 317 55 86 
GRAND TOTAL ... Soe «| 494 398 343 55 96 














ay Miss Paterson alone reports generally on this aspect of the work, and, her ordinary 
on Scotland, Yanee being north of Manchester, it is of interest to have her separate conclusions : 


These complaints do not include those received in factories from the workers and investigated 
then and there, but only those put formally before me. It is very gratifying to be able to 
report that the proportion of anonymous complaints has still further decreased, and that the 
number of these received in 1899 was. only 9 out of a total of 82. 


It is due to this cause, to a great extent at least, that I am able to report a large proportion of 
the cases upheld on inspection. It is often necessary to a successful investigation to know one 
or two details which are not given in a letter, and the signed letter or the interview give 
opportunities forgetting these. I do not think it probable that anonymous complaints will 
disappear entirely, but the proportion of them received has decreased so steadily that I feel 
that there must be a growing confidence on the part of workers and others which augurs well 
for future work. Five of the anonymous complaints have this year had reference to laundries, 
and the results of investigation cannot, I fear, have always been satisfactory to the complainant, 
not that the complaints were not upheld, but because legally so little could be required of the 
employer. 


The five complaints which I did not find upheld at the time of inspection all had reference 
to hours of work. 
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No. 1 was a complaint regarding a mill visited just after a succession of similar visits in the 
neighbourhood had acted as a warning to employers. 


Nos. 2 and 3 referred to laundries, and, although the complaints of long and late hours were 
upheld, there was no evidence at the time of contravention of the Acts. 


No. 4 was a complaint of employment of young persons overtime, and on paying an overtime 
visit only persons over 18 were found. 


No. 5 was a complaint received in September of exceeding the legal limit of hours during 
the past summer, and which could not be verified at the time. In all of these I felt, when 


investigating, that had it been possible for me to visit at the right moment, 7.¢., at the time the 
reer had in his or her mind, the complaints would probably all have been fully 
upheld. 


__ It is curious how often the receipt of a complaint with regard to illegal overtime or 
other infringement of the law, so far as it regulates hours and times of employment, not 
easily verified or disproved, leads to discovery of infringement in a factory or workshop of 
provisions, if possible, more fundamental ; for example, finding it desirable to visit while 
in the neighbourhood, after close of the normal day, a clothing factory reported to be 
working illegal overtime, I found no infringement, on repeated visits, of the conditions 
relating to the overtime exception. I found, however, ill-health among the workers, 
which the conditions in the rooms led me to attribute mainly to the entire absence of 
means of ordinary ventilation, to the badly lighted rooms, small and numerous, in which 
flaring gas-jets had to be frequently burning during the daytime as well as at dusk, and 
to presence in these rooms of the largest number of persons permitted by law. The air 
at any time of the day was vitiated to a certain extent, but only repeated visits disclosed 
how impossible it was to air the workrooms by the windows on damp fogey days, and 
how the legal overtime which was being worked was simply the last hour and a-half in 
the day too much for the unhappy workers vaifly seeking to explain to themselves the 
cause of their misery and ill-health. No dust or fumes being produced in the manufacture, 
IT was legally powerless to help them by requiring adequate ventilation, but persuasion 
with the employers did a little to effect improvement by addition of some new workrooms 
for the same number of workers, and by insertion of some simple form of ventilation 
which removed some of the scorching gas fumes and sickening air. . 


A considerable increase in the number of formal complaints relating to the Particulars 
Section appears in the above table ; twenty were received in 1899, as compared with seven 
in 1898. This is directly due to the possibility realised by workers’ of securing par- 
ticulars to pieceworkers in the wholesale tailoring trade, a matter with which this branch 
of the staff can personally deal. The complaints themselves form the most valuable aid 
to determining what are the essential “ particulars” which alone can ensure the application 
of the principle covered by the Secretary of State’s Order. 


A large number of complaints were received from potteries, of which about half related 
to unsuitable sanitary accommodation for women in the North Staffordshire District, and 
the remainder mainly to matters under the Special Rules. Action was begun in respect 
of the first class by Miss Deane, and in the beginning of the current year I began my 
investigation of the second class, which provides material for grave consideration in the 
next report. 


The complaints with regard to illegal employment of women and young persons by 
court dressmakers in London, numerous as they were, point to the great advantage of 
having the general charge of these workplaces placed, as the Secretary of State has 
decided, in Miss Deane’s hands. 


In preparing Table B for 1899 I have added columns again to facilitate comparison with 
your statistical tables as regards amount of penalties and costs in respect of each class of 
offence. Twelve cases out of 230 taken before the magistrates were dismissed, 5 being 
truck cases, in which all the facts were proved, but in which the magistrate differed from 
the;Home Office view of the unreasonableness of deductions bearing a large proportion to 
slender wages ; there is not quite so high an average of convictions as in 1898, but there 
Were many more: classes of. cases, and many very difficult and: uncertain cases that had to 
be tested, and (as I think the following pages shew, and previous experience of the whole 
Department has long ago shewn) the effect of prosecutions is not to be measured by the 
fact that a conviction was secured. I will presently cite an instance of a most striking 
effect for good even where the magistrate had decided, after considering the evidence 
for some days, to dismiss the case. The average penalties have fallen from £1 2s. 5d. to 
‘5s. 4d. ine 
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Table B.—Prosecutions during 1899. 
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Table B.—Prosecutions during 1899—continued. 
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* Total convictions, 200. 


The word “ prosecution ” in connection with the year 1899 irresistibly suggests for the 
Women Inspectors, and particularly for Miss Paterson and Miss Squire, a series of almost 
incredible experiences in Ireland in connection with a single, remote Petty Sessions 
Court. In the beginning it seemed possible that the efforts required by circumstances of 
H.M. Inspectors were merely such as were necessary to make clear the meaning and inten- 
tion of certain Acts of Parliament, namely, the Factory Acts and Truck Acts, unfamiliar 
to a Court and district which is still far from the influences and training of the factory 
system. In the outcome it has become clear that more serious matters are at stake, and 
the successive rejections by a majority of a Bench (mainly composed of local traders in the 
same way of business as the persons proceeded against), of the plain meaning of the Acts, 
in spite of the opinion of the “‘ resident” or stipendiary magistrates that on the facts 
disclosed in evidence there was no option but to convict, and the final refusal of the Bench 
to state a case in face of the authoritative demand by the representative of the Attorney- 
General for Ireland that it should be stated for the consideration of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, all show that the struggle has been from the outset one for the elementary 
maintenance of respect for law. 


For the first beginnings of the struggle I must refer to Miss Paterson’s observations in 
last year’s Report (see page 179) on the conditions found in December in a herring 
kippering workshop on an island off the coast of Donegal. Repeated inspections and 
Tepresentations to the occupiers led to no result beyond a defiantly expressed determina- 
tion to work outside the limits of the Factory Acts, although the processes in question 
~—kippering and making of boxes—are in no way covered by any exempting words of the 
law. It became necessary, therefore, to take a test case, and to simplify the issues an 
information was laid only for the failure to affix the Abstract of the Acts in the workshop, 
‘This case was first heard on March 7th by a Bench of four magistrates. Two of the 
magistrates, including the stipendiary, were for conviction, and two for dismissing, and 
the experience entirely new to us of having a case “ dismissed without prejudice ” ensued. 
This, we were advised, left it open to us to begin afresh and have the same case tried by 
the same Court with an increase in the number of magistrates so as to secure a majority, 
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either for or against, a possibility of appeal arising on the second alternative. Miss 
Paterson indicates the result as follows :— 


At a later Court (May 30th) the same case was again dismissed, this time by a majority of 
the magistrates, who numbered five. It was noteworthy that on both occasions the resident 
or stipendiary magistrate wished to convict, and that the point on which the case turned was 
fully proved, /.¢., that all the processes of kippering were carried on, and that the women 
employed also made the boxes in which the herring were packed. It would be interesting to 
know exactly what knotty legal point was in the minds of the magistrates who were so strongly 
convinced that all the work was ‘‘exempted by the Act.” The whole of the incidents 
surrounding the case, and the proceedings themselves, were full of the humour, conscious and 
unconscious, which makes an Irish Court seem like part of a play and difficult to treat 
altogether seriously, and the appeals to the Bench by the defending solicitor to dismiss the 
case on the grounds of “ injustice to Ireland,” my own nationality, were curious to listen to in 
what purports to be a Court of law. 


The evidence necessary to prove the case did not occupy very much time, but the case lasted 
about an hour, much of which was occupied by the elaborate speech of the solicitor for the 
defence, in which he called on the magistrates to follow the example of the Bishops in their 
revolt against authority, quoting at some length from Macaulay’s History. . . . The climax 
of his oration was reached when he appealed to the magistrates not to “allow Miss Paterson 
to hie herself back to the Home Office bedecked with plumes of victory.” 


Unfortunately the case, which was stated om my application, for the consideration of the 
Queen’s Bench never reached a hearing owing to failure to observe a legal requirement on the — 
part of the person to whom it was entrusted, when it passed out of the hands of this 
Department, so that at present this workshop must be considered as outside the law. 


June saw the temporary cessation of consideration of this particular set of circumstances, 
but the last week of September the beginning of a different investigation under the Truck 
Acts in connection with outworkers in the shirtmaking and hosiery industries, which shortly 
led to a series of proceedings by Miss Squire which were of a far more exciting and unusual 
character, and which, but for her remarkable preliminary success in gaining the confidence of 
the peasant women, and the tenacity and resourcefulness she showed in following out the 
information, gradually acquired, by proceedings in court under the most trying circumstances, 
must have ended in defeat. These prosecutions, although in some instances leading to 
convictions, in others led only to refusals on the part of the majority of the Bench either 
to convict or to state a case, which at the fime of reporting (March 31st, 1900) have just 
reached the stage of application to the High Court for issue of ‘a mandamus against the — 
magistrates compelling them to state a case. Miss Squire’s brief account of her work in this — 
connection is so bound up with the treatment of questions of truck (see below) that 1 will — 
at this point quote merely from Miss Deane’s more general description of the circumstances 
attending proceedings. Miss Deane accompanied Miss Squire in the first instance mainly 
that she might give her the help of her earlier experience of local conditions attending — 
administration of justice, but shortly became an indispensable witness in proceedings 
against the principal defendant for aggravated obstruction of Miss Squire in the execution 
of her duty. 


i 


November saw the commencement, as far as I was concerned, of a series of periodical visits 
with Miss Squire to the West of Donegal in connection with a most remarkable series of prose- 
cutions undertaken by her in that district. 


This phase of work extended over the whole winter and, into the first months of the current 
year, and the entire incident has afforded a succession of the most peculiar experiences that have 
perhaps ever befallen any of H.M. Inspectors of Factories. 


My prosecutions under the old Truck Acts at Ardara in 1897, and the events which led up to 
them, were interesting, and in some ways peculiar, opening up as they did the whole question — 
of the flagrant violation of the early Truck Acts in Donegal. , 


They only faintly indicated, however, the extraordinary industrial and social conditions 
which became fully revealed to us during this curious experience in Dungloe. The whole — 
affair in which, in spite of Miss Squire's efforts, the original question (a successful enforcement 
of the Truck Acts) became almost lost sight of, developed gradually into a prolonged struggle 
for the vindication of law and. order by the minority of a local Bench, a struggle in which 
the whole neighbourhood and population took a keen and very personal interest. 


oo) ti - 


It involved a study of Irish law procedure which cannot but be invaluable to us, and. hasbeen — 
carried on with a courage and tenacity which can only be described as dogged on the part of Miss 
Squire, who has lived tor the most part practically under police protection, and who was much 


cheered by the undoubted sympathy and gratitude of the peasants on whose behalf she fought — 
these “* Agents.” , 


- ———— oo Oe =. 
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et Incidentally, the situation—often one of serious anxiety and personal hardship—was 

; enlivened for us by a perpetual element of absurdity which occasionally developed into incidents 
too extravagantly ludicrous or abnormal to be easily described in an official report, This was 
especially the case regarding some of the scenes and episodes connected with the Petty Sessions, 
of a place which labours under an unenviable notoriety on this subject, and it served to lighten 
the gloom of a winter spent in ceaseless struggle, and in travelling backwards and forwards to, 
and staying in a place which, in addition to other drawbacks, is 15 miles from the nearest tiny 
station on a single line of railway. 


Nothing but this saving sense of humour could alleviate the misery of the long car drives of 
18 and 20 miles which I took at 5.30 on dark and stormy mornings in November and December 
in pouring rain to fetch witnesses to the Courts, no car driver in the neighbourhood being 
available or willing to incur the consequence of aiding “ the Government” by “ bringing in” 
the witnesses. ; 


Another important prosecution under the Truck Act, 1896, was taken by Miss Squire, 
as a test of the meaning of the words “ fair and reasonable” in relation to deductions for 
“waste” from the wages of workers (enormous in proportion to the wages) in the 
Birmingham pen trade. The details which came before the Court can be best presented 
in the section dealing with the general question of deductions, but the resu/t of the 
Magistrate’s decision, ?.e., to dismiss the case on the evidence before him, not as a precedent 
to govern other cases, was unexpected. The firm keenly (with the important aid of Queen’s 
Counsel) defended their position, contrary to the carefully matured opinion of the Home 
Office legal advisers, that deductions for waste which could not be levied on the slender 

wages except by small instalments extending over months were “ fair and reasonable ” in 
all the “ circumstances of the case.” Almost immediately after the termination of the pro- 
ceedings the firm practically adopted our view to an extent which would have avoided our 

appeal to a Court had it been accepted in the long preliminary stages of advice and 
discussion—by reduction of the rate of charges for ‘‘ waste” to one half. Another equally 
interesting decision on a question as to reasonableness of disciplinary fines was brought by 
Miss Paterson before a Scotch court, and is touched on below in its relation to the view of 
the Home Office given in the official Memorandum on the Truck Acts. 


’ 


Our first prosecution under the “ Particulars ” section occurred in 1899, and gave rise to 
an interesting discussion in Court as to the precise bearing of the Order of the Secretary 
of State providing for particulars of wages and work to piece-workers in the wholesale 
tailoring trade. Miss Squire laid three informations in the case of three women out of 
many to whom no particulars had been given. After hearing the first of the three cases, 
and stating that it was fully proved, the Stipendiary Magistrate at Leeds, Mr. Atkinson, 

before whom the cases came, said that a difficulty presented itself, to his mind, with regard 
to the other two summons. 


As Miss Squire reports :— 


After careful consideration of the Order before him, he was in doubt whether the offences 
were indeed three separate offences, and noi rather one and the same offence, 7.¢., that of not 
“causing to be published particulars of the rate of wages”—rather than three offences in 
not furnishing to this, that, and the other worker the said particulars. 


The learned Magistrate said that had the offence been failure to give particulars of the work 
to be done, it would clearly have been a separate offence in the case of each worker not 
receiving the “ particulars,” but being failure to give particulars of wages this was not clear, 
because in this class of particulars an alternative is permitted to the employer of exhibiting a 
placard which would be seen and read by all, or of handing to each worker, individually, a 
statement of the particulars. 


In the absence of any solicitor or other legal representative of the defendant (the firm having 
merely sent a clerk whom Mr. Atkinson refused to hear), the Magistrate said he did not feel 
justified in giving a decision for the point at issue, and advised me either to withdraw the two 
other cases or adjourn them sine die. He said as the matter was one of interest in view of 
future cases under the Order, I should probably prefer to adopt the latter course, and suggested 
that he would hear these two cases at once. This he did, and said all three cases were fully 
proved, but he would only impose a penalty in the first, leaving the others to stand over until 
I brought them up again. 


' 
Miss Squire rightly did not withdraw these cases as there was no flaw in the evidence, 
but. it was deemed unnecessary to re-open the cases adjourned size die under these 
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circumstances. In future similar cases, action of the Inspectors would be based in accordance 
with your instructions on the view that, under section 40 (1) (4), an offence is, prima 
facie, proved by evidence that the employer did not furnish to any given worker par- 
ticulars in writing of the rate of wages applicable to his work, and that in the absence of 
a defence that the particulars were applicable to work done by each of the workers in 
one room, and that a placard was duly posted in accordance with the proviso, a separate 
offence is committed in respect of each worker to whom particulars of wages have not 


been supplied. 


A test case of action in default of a local Sanitary Authority was brought by 
Miss Tracey before the Ipswich Borough magistrates. As an appeal on the decision of 
the magistrates is now pending, report on the case must stand over until next year. The 
circumstances which led to the institution of proceedings are touched on below in con- 
nection with notifications to Sanitary Authorities. 


The value of the Indemnity Fund organised by Mrs. Tennant in connection with the 
work of the Industrial Law Committee, to which I referred last year, has in 1899 been 
amply proved. On this Miss Deane reports as follows :— 


The task of checking infringements of the law, and securing for those who most need its 
protection the rights which these Acts are intended to safeguard, was considerably lightened, 
owing to the help afforded to workers by the Indemnity Fund of the Industrial Law 


Committee. 


Proof of illegal employment, of infringements of the law relating to contracts, depended in 
general upon the evidence of the sufferers themselves, and when the result of giving such 
evidence is the dismissal from employment of the witnesses who give it, the cruel alternative 
of total loss of livelihood is too hard to be faced, and the necessary avidenee on which to found 


a case is withheld. 


Several of the poor girls on whose behalf proceedings were instituted at Dungloe, were in 
this manner deprived of the work upon which they depended, and the fear of a similar fate 
was always before the eyes of others in like circumstances. 


One of the girls thus dismissed from employment was not even required to give evidence 
when in Court, the case against her employer being admitted by his solicitor. This difficulty 
exists in exact proportion to the helplessness of the workers, and therefore to their need of the 
protection of the law. 


In Dungloe it is found in an acute form, and the unfortunate peasant women could with 
difficulty summon up courage to face the ordeal of publicly witnessing against a person whose 
power over them and their relations it is difficult for anyone unacquainted with the special 
conditions to realise. Itis not too much to say that the action of the Fund Committee which 
stepped in at this critical juncture, and after prompt and careful sifting of each separate case | 
of distress, undertook to indemnify the witnesses, thus dismissed, against the actual loss of 
employment and to find work for them, alone made proceedings for the enforcement of the 
law possible. 


I am glad to be able to record a slight further concentration of effort in bringing defects 
under the Public Health Acts to the notice of Sanitary Authorities (7.¢., an increase in the 
average number notified to each Sanitary Authority), which might be illustrated by the 
following table :— 





Year. | Authorities. Defects. 


MOT, Ha es 80 286 


F 
; 
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‘ It’ seems useless to repeat, as in former years, a table of communications to all the 
scattered provincial authorities, and it will sufficiently illustrate the work done to group 
them as follows :— 


Defects notified to Sanitary Authorities during 1899. 
Sey cease a ae SI li Se, 
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While the number of formal complaints to the Women Inspectors, on the ground of (%) Sanitary 
absence of separate sanitary accommodation or defective or unsuitable accommodation for (oommed@ 
women and girls, remains very nearly the same as in former years, it is actually far less 
than the number of such defects found by the Women Inspectors and brought to the 
notice of the proper authorities. I regret to see that the number of cases of entire absence Absence of 
of separate provision of this kind has again risen, both for factories and workshops, and /” #2. 
I am afraid that if it were only possible for this small staff to concentrate efforts further 
in this matter in certain areas, for example, the Potteries of North Staffordshire, 


- Lancashire, an enormous proportion of factories would be found to be unprovided. 


| 
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Miss Deane, in the following paragraphs, brings out once more the still prevalent 
unfortunate paralysis of action which might, with adequate administrative powers, be 
aimed at improvement as regards suitability of provision :— 


Some visits paid on complaint in the Potteries District again brought before me a subject 
which had engaged my attention when in that district in the previous year, namely, the 
generally unsuitable and unsatisfactory nature of the sanitary accommodation in these factories. 


It is now some years since I have had occasion to refer to this subject in my Annual Report, 
and I could wish that the necessity for doing so had not arisen, but I cannot conscientiously 
refrain from once more entering a most earnest protest against the almost universal disregard 
in some districts of all the demands of propriety and decency in this matter. 


It would seem incredible that such elementary claims to consideration should ever have to 
be urged by the Inspector, on behalf of their women and girl workers, upon any but the very 
worst class of employer. That this action is found to be necessary in the majority of factories 
in some districts is only a little less saddening than the fact that in not a few cases the lack of 
strict legal power to enforce decent conditions has been found to operate effectually against 
their provision. 


In a factory occupied by a firm of world-wide repute the sanitary arrangements for the 
women and girls, placed in the yard, door-less and totally unscreened one from the other, were 
not considered “ unsuitable ” by the managing director because so many of the women were of 
alow or bad class. It seemed impossible for him to realise that reputable women who were 
employed by him were entitled to this most elementary protection and consideration, and that 
the outrage to all decent women which his sanitary arrangements offered was hardly likely to 
conduce to improvement in the direction of a better tone among his workers. 


This is not the place to discuss the grave questions underlying this one, but 1 most emphati- 
cally protest against the conditions still legally possible in many factories. The subject is one 
on which it is, under existing circumstances, almost impossible, and is certainly undesirable, to 
take proceedings in Court. It can only be met by legislation, and by entrusting a certain 
amount of discretionary power in the hands of those Inspectors whose sex and experience 
gives them the right which I claim for them of exercising their judgment on this subject, 
irrespective of the opinions which, I submit, can on such a point have comparatively no 
weight at all. 


The fact that much remains to be done in this direction in the dwellings of the poorer class, 
though frequently brought forward, is no better argument against the provision of proper 
sanitary accommodation in factories than the assertion that overcrowding and bad conditions in ~ 
their homes is a reason for refraining from securing healthy conditions in these factories. 


In one typical case this year, referred to above under prosecutions, a serious effort had 
to be made to establish, by legal proceedings, “sufficiency” of sanitary accommodation in — 
accordance with authoritatively recognised standards. The case was Miss Tracey’s, and a 
large amount of time was spent by her, and myself, with the added help of the Medical 
Inspector, in consideration of all the circumstances at the factory, which was one of the 
many in England planned and built without elementary architectural provision for 
suitable conveniences, which consequently had to be superadded in a necessarily un- 
satisfactory way. Since it was impossible to reconstruct the factory for this purpose, 
nothing more could be done than to require such addition as was possible of a number of 
conveniences proved to be essential for sufficiency. In preparing her case for the lawyers, 
Miss Tracey spent an immense amount of care and time in gathering information as to. 
standards of sufficiency from Local Authorities all over the kingdom. The results she 
tabulates as follows :-— 


FoRTY LONDON VESTRIES. 


19 vestries had a standard of one convenience to every 20 workers or part thereof. 


7 9 ”? ” ” 9 12* ” ” 
2 ” ” ” 99 ” hh bb] a» } 
L ” 99 ” bb} ” 16* ” ” 
4 9 ” ” ” ” 25 ” 9 


5 vestries decided each case on its merits. 


2 vestries did not reply. 
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TWENTY-FIVE PROVINCIAL LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


7 authorities had a standard of one convenience to every 20 workers or part thereof 


4 ” ” ” ” ” 20-25 ” ” 
1 ” ” ” ” ” 20-30 ” ” 
2 ” ” ” ” ” 30 ” ” 
1 ” ” ” ” ” 40 ” ” 
2 3: ” ” +) ” 15* ” ” 
1 ” ” ” ” ” 12* ” ” 
H) ty had no fixed standard. 


vo 


- did not reply. 





Miss Tracey proceeds to observe : 


A definite standard has thus been adopted by nearly all the Metropolitan Vestries and by a 
large number of the Provincial Local Authorities, by whom the importance of this question is 
fully recognised. In some districts, where this matter has not apparently received much 
consideration, an official intimation of any defect noted during a visit of inspection received 
immediate attention, great improvement almost invariably resulting. In a few instances, 
however, this has not been so, and in this connection I may perhaps be permitted to refer to 
an important case which has excited a good deal of public interest, and which has an important 
bearing on the health of women workers. On paying a visit of inspection to a large factory I 
found that on three floors the proportion of sanitary conveniences provided for the women 
workers was two for 137, two for 166, and two for 100 respectively, a proportion of one 
convenience for 68, 83, and 50 women, or an average of one convenience for 67 women. 


Taking the factory as a whole the proportion worked out to about one convenience to every 
55 women. 


These closets in each case opened directly out of the workrooms, and therefore in full view ; 
they were badly ventilated and were all almost pitch dark. 


The urgent need of increased accommodation was put before the firm without avail. The 
case was referred in the usual way to the Local Authority, who decided that the accommodation 
was sufficient, though the ventilation was acknowledged to be defective. 


In default of assistance from the Local Sanitary Authority a Statutory Notice was served on 
the occupier calling on him to construct new accommodation, the moderate standard of one 
convenience for every twenty-five persons being required. No notice having been taken of 
this requirement, proceedings were instituted against the firm, with the result that the local 
magistrates held the accommedation to be sufficient, and the case was accordingly dismissed 
with costs. 


This result emphasizes the pressing need of a definite legal standard. In bringing such a 
case before a court of local magistrates it was obviously impossible to bring out in evidence the 
many considerations which surrounded it. Well-known Medical Officers of Health from 
various parts of the country, men selected for their eminence in the medical and sanitary 
world, and for their large experience of factory life, gave medical and other testimony of the 
great dangers resultant to the health of women through insufficiency of sanitary accommodation, 
and dwelt urgently upon the necessity of a reasonable standard being adopted. 


The fact that the conveniences were not in constant occupation during an official visit, or 
during the visit of a stranger to the factory, or even during stated times of the day (when 
notes were taken by the forewoman of the factory), evidently carried great weight with the 
Court, while the patent fact (to a woman) that such a result was inevitable, owing to the 
position of the conveniences, appeared to have been overlooked. Had the factory been visited 
dozens of times with the object, instead of occasionally, by aman or even by a woman Inspector, 
the result would undoubtedly have been the same, and thus by this test “ sufficiency ” would 
have been apparently proved to the hilt. 


In this matter, above all others, there is a refinement about women workers which apparently 
can only be understood by women and medical men, and therefore it is to guard against such 
exceptional and extreme cases of resistance to a recognised standard that women look to 
Parliament for assistance. There would also be a substantial gain in removing such a subject 
from discussion when the real merits of the case can never be adequately stated except by 
medical experts, and to this even ina court of law there are manifold objections and limitations. 
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A standard fixed by Parliament would settle this matter once and for all, to the great gain of 
others besides women workers. 


I have now quoted from the experience of Miss Deane in Staffordshire and of Miss 
Tracey in an eastern county ; the following more general observations from Miss Squire 
are based mainly on experience in Lancashire and Yorkshire :— 


With all the advance that has been made in sanitation in recent years, there still continue to 
exist in large and thriving factories, situated in important and wealthy manufacturing towns, 
conditions so insanitary as to be a source of danger to the health, not only of the individuals 
employed in these factories, but to the community—conditions which blunt the sense of 
decency, and which supply some explanation for the reputation for immorality which the mills 
where they exist sustain. 


The conditions referred to are remediable by the action of the Local Sanitary Authority. 
Even when the Factory Inspector has brought these matters to the notice of the Sanitary 
Authority, any change for the better comes slowly. The machinery of the law is not easily set 
in motion, and the Public Health Acts themselves, when not supplemented by bye-laws—the 
making of which is optional, and has been neglected by many Sanitary Authorities even of 
large manufacturing towns—scarcely touch some of the evils, while local interests frequently 
conflict with the carrying out of sanitary improvements. Much depends also upon the local 
interpretation of phrases and expressions used in the Acts. There is considerable variation for 
instance in the construction put upon the terms “separate ” and “ sufficient ” in relation to the 
provision of sanitary conveniences, and frequently, in districts where it is of the utmost 
importance that an intelligent and scientific interpretation should be given to the words, a very 
narrow and superficial view of what is required is taken. A standard is allowed in some 
manufacturing districts which would not be tolerated in others adjacent to them. Unfortunately 
it is the case that in some districts, not only are conditions, opposed alike to health and decency, 
allowed to remain in old buildings, but the same are introduced, with the consent of officers of 
the Sanitary Authority, in newly constructed factories and workshops. 


It is true that my experience has been that my advice has been frequently sought by the 
clerk and other officers of a Sanitary Authority, and in cases where it has been proffered has 
always been well received and adopted, but the field is far too vast for it to be possible to be 
in constant touch with Sanitary Authorities wherever work of reconstruction is in progress or 
reform is necessary. 


It is to be regretted that some Sanitary Authorities in Yorkshire and Lancashire still 
tolerate or even approve (frequently in opposition to their medical officer) the “pail system” 
for sanitary conveniences inside factories and workshops. The system is quite unsuitable for 
conveniences adjoining and opening into workrooms, frequently hot spinning rooms, situated 
in mills many stories high, in which hundreds of persons are employed. And when the 
Sanitary Authority itself undertakes the scavenging of such places during the working hours, 
the pails being carried through the workrooms and down the staircase, the nuisance becomes 
intolerable. 


While drawing attention both to the shortcomings of the law, so far as it actually 
revulates sanitary conditions in factories, and to cases of failure to make full use of the 
possible regulation under the iaw, | may take occasion also to draw attention to the 
appeals which have been made to Women Inspectors on behalf of a class of workers who, 
in this matter, appear to lack any protection. ‘This is the case of a large number of 
women typewriters and clerks (from whom complaints have come frequently) in the 
County of London. Section 101 of the Factory Act of 1878 (second paragraph) extends 
the provisions of the Public Health Act, 1875, with regard to drainage, water supply, and 
sanitary condition generally to all buildings where any person is employed ; it does not, 
however, touch the scope of the Public Health (London) Act. Miss Vines touches on the 
consequences in the following paragraphs :— 


A complaint of absence of separate sanitary conveniences for women typewriters in London 
offices forwarded to me was referred to the Local Authority. No action, however, having been 
taken, it would appear that the Sanitary Authority have nopower to remedy the existing 
arrangements. If this be indeed the case, it would seem that in so important a matter early 
legislation is needed. 


A correspondent on the subject says: ‘I think it is time that the whole question of sanitary 
accommodation for ladies in city offices should be taken up, and believe in the majority of 
cases it would be found there is no separate lavatory.” 


Both the Factory and Workshops Act and the Public Health Acts are, with regard to 
workers in factories and workshops, so emphatic in this respect. Thus, it is all the more 
surprising to find that girls who, in the majority of cases, have had a gentler rearing and more 
refined home atmosphere than the employees in factories and workshops should lack in this 
particular the protection of the law. The probable explanation of the anomaly seems to lie in 
the fact of the comparatively recent employment of women in clerical work, and in the number 
of years that have gone by since the passing of the last Public Health Act. 
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Conclusions as to the sufficiency or otherwise of the present law would seem to be in the 
interpretation of the terms “trade,” “business,” and “workplace.” The Public Health 
Amendment Act, section 22 (1), says: “Every building used as a workshop or manufactory, 


or where persons are employed . . . in any trade or business . . . shall be provided 
with sufficient and suitable sanitary accommodation,” and “where persons of both sexes are 
employed . . . or in attendance, with proper separate accommodation for each sex.” 


The question seems to be whether, for the purposes of the Act, typewriting and clerical work 
would be considered a “trade” or “business.” If the answer be in the affirmative London is 
not affected. For the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, omits both of the words “trade” and 
“business,” and in section 38 makes provision for “every factory, workshop, and workplace.” 
It is to be feared that a clerk’s office would hardly be defined as a workplace within the 
meaning of the Act. 


The use of underground workrooms and effect on workers’ health of such workplaces, 
where no adequate means for healthy lighting and ventilating have been adopted, has 
come before me in a number of instances either.by direct personal observation or reports 
of the staff. The industries in which [ have observed unwholesome underground work- 
rooms were letterpress printing and food-making industries, and it is under the latter 
class that cases are ranged on which [ have received occasional notes from JJiss Sadler and 
reports from Miss Squire. Karly in 1899 I forwarded to you an interesting report from 
Miss Squire on the conditions found in a large confectionery factory, which she again 
touches on summarily in the following passage. The entire lack of any controlling 
power in the Acts of sufficient and suitable means of lighting, and of any provision for 
ventilation per se, apart from injurious dust or fumes arising in the course of manufacture, 
makes it impossible to enforce any steps which would tend to make these workplaces so 
far healthy as it is possible to make them. 


In previous annual reports I have commented upon the unfortunate increase in large cities 
of the use of the basements of new buildings as workrooms. 


Another striking case has come prominently before me this year, and I spent some consider- 
able time in investigating the numerous complaints I received of injury to health and eyesight 
caused to the girls employed by a well-known firm in vast workplaces in the basement—below 
the street Jevel—of a handsome pile of buildings in the heart of the city in which they are 
situated. Into these enormous workrooms, occupied by over 400 girls, daylight never enters 
in summer or winter ; electric light takes its place. The ventilation is imperfect, indeed the 
problem is great how to ventilate without draughts a series of large underground halls—for 
rooms they can scarcely be called—communicating one with another and with long passages. 


Headache, sickness, lassitude, weak eyes—attributed to the constant glare of electric light— 
these are the subjects of complaints repeated over and over again by the girls and their mothers, 
anxious to keep in the employ of a firm of such high standing, and yet conscious of the change 
that is creeping over them day by day, and which they feel to be due to absence of daylight 
and fresh air. The underground workplaces in this factory are being extended, and occupied 
as fast as they are ready. Thus the number of girls working daily for the time allowed by 
law by artificial light, in places where sunlight never penetrates, and where the ventilation 
is inadequate, is increasing rapidly. 


The Medical Officer of Health of this city expressed to me very strongly his opinion that 
such places as these underground rooms ought not to be permitted to be used as workrooms, 
and deplored the absence of any legal restriction on newly occupying such places as factories. 


Miss Sadler draws attention to :— 


The inadequate means of ventilation in fancy box factories and workshops. Of these there 
were in 1898 nearly 150 in the Metropolis alone, and it can be safely said that in the greater 
number open windows form the sole means of ventilation. 


It is in the factories where the lighter kinds of boxes are made—as distinct from the metal- 
edged boxes, which are rivetted together by means of machinery—that this evil is most 
apparent. Here the women and girls are employed in attaching together with long strips of 
glued paper the pieces of cardboard cut for the purpose. This necessitates each worker being 
supplied with a pot of liquid glue, kept always at a given temperature, and a flat board over 
which the glue is spread. The worker, holding the strip of paper lightly at each end, and deftly 
“ playing” it over the board, covers it with an even surface of glue, and places it on one side 
ready foruse. This operation is repeated until there is enough material for a number of boxes 
to be put together, or until there is a danger of the adhesive cooling down too much for practical 


purposes. 


The glue itself is kept heated either in a large chaldron placed at the end of the room, or gas 
is run along the benches or tables at which the work is carried on, and each glue-pot is placed 
over a jet. The objections of the insurance companies are, it would seem, doing away with this 
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last and most dangerous form of heating. This glue, if it is of a poor quality, and has not been 
subjected to the same clarifying and refining ingredients as the better kind, gives out a faint 
smell—much resembling that of almonds—and from enquiries amongst workers it is apt for the 
first week or so of employment to bring on faintness and sickness. 


The necessity of keeping the glue ata certain temperature, not only that it should “run” well, 
but also for the sake of adhesion, forces the workers, who are for the most part paid by piece, to 
keep out as much as possible any cold air which would be likely to cool it down. Where windows 
therefore are the sole means of ventilation they are only opened for a few minutes at a time, 
with the result that to enter one of these rooms at the end of a winter’s day (and it must be 
remembered that the trade is at its briskest during the early winter months) is to find the air so 
close as to be almost nauseous. The effect upon the health of the workers must be extremely 
bad. 


To require the occupier to introduce louvres or air-bricks is but to meet the evil half way. It 
has been done in some cases, with the only result that the paper intended for the manufacture 
is put to another use by the workers themselves, each inlet being carefully blocked up, and 
complaint being made that the work is seriously hampered by the admission of cold air. 
Extraction fans, or some other similar form of artificial ventilation, a remedy which has been 
in one or two cases suggested by the workers themselves, would prove a great boon to workers 
in this trade. 


Extremes of temperature have as in former years frequently engaged attention. One of 


the most interesting administrative questions has arisen in connection with hand laundries 


where the prohibition of presence of stove in the ironing room in close proximity to 


workers does not apply. It is only so far as temperature is a “ sanitary provision ” in the 


sense of section 22 (1), (4), ze, in the same broad sense that ventilation is a sanitary 


matter, that action can be taken under section 32 of the Act of 1895. So far, this reason- 
able reading of the law, which is not without ambiguity, has been generally accepted by 
occupiers after our instructions. 


An extraordinary instance of work carried on in a dangerously high temperature came 
under my observation during the summer at a factory where composition is made for the 


jacketing of steam pipes. Blocks of material used in the manufacture have to be 


subjected to great heat in a series of long stoves. Girls and women were found carrying 
the material into the open stoves and stacking it, and I attempted to register the 
temperature at the further end of one of them. My thermometer went rapidly up to 
120, its furthest limit. The managing director, whom I saw, made the surprising state- 
ment that he was unaware this work was being done by them. I pointed out that a 
system of trucks with trays running on trolleys appeared to be the best way of arranging 
the work. An alteration in the methods was readily promised after the testimony of 
H.M. Medical Inspector to the injuriousness of such heat had convinced the occupiers that 
better arrangements must be made. Unfortunately a fresh illustration was given by the 
occupiers of the general advisability of allowing only positively fixed limits of time for 
improvements, with the alternative of prompt proceedings in Court. After unsatisfactory 
communications from the company a re-inspection of the works by Miss Paterson became 
necessary, which revealed only imperfect fulfilment of promises, and the completion of 
the improvements belong to the history of the current year. 


The opposite extreme of temperature, so far as it came under my personal 
observation in 1899, was chiefly found in food-making industries, for example, a tem- 
perature of 45° in pickle and jam factories. In such cases the interests of the general 
public as consumers renders it desirable to allow as low a temperature as 1s compatible 
with health of workers, but this is manifestly below what can be permitted. 


[ have received from Miss Paterson observations on the sanitary aspect of sorting rooms 
and of employment in them, and on the occasional need for provision of a fan in ironing- 
rooms for another purpose than regulation of temperature :— 


It has seemed to me on inspecting laundries that the sorting-room is the one which often 
requires the most attention, and receives the least. The packing-room is usually large, and is 
of necessity clean, as only clean goods are dealt with there, but for the sorting-room no kind — 
of standard seems to exist, and it is usually the least ventilated, least clean and wholesome 
part. Considering the nature of the work—the handling, dividing, and arranging soiled 
clothing, household linen, &c., coming from all classes of houses—it is obvious that the employ- — 
ment is attended by certain risks. A regulation requiring lime washing or painting of walls — 
and ceiling and thorough cleansing every six months, as in bakehouses, might with advantage — 
be applied to sorting-rooms, and also provision for frequent renewal of the air of the room, 
which is often overpoweringly close and feetid. It is also the place in which meals are taken, 
although most unsuitable for the purpose. I fully concur, however, with Miss Squire's remarks — 


———— 
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on this point in the report for 1598, that to prohibit the taking of meals in any room is too 
often only to substitute one bad condition for another, and feel that until every such prohibition 
is accompanied by a requirement that the employers shall provide a suitable place for meals, 


the workers have a real grievance, which being new is more keenly felt than the old one to 
which they have become accustomed. . 


It should be observed that we have been unable to deal with complaints relating to 
sorting-rooms attached to laundry receiving offices, as they are not expressly included, and 


the ordinary conception of a “laundry,” which is undefined by the law, is that it means 
the place where linen is actually washed and “ got up.” 


Miss Paterson further observes :— 


It has been possible to accomplish some satisfactory work in virtue of section (2) of the 
“laundry ” section, but even here difficulties arise once more out of the fact that laundries have 
not been classified as factories and workshops, for it frequently happens that a fan is desirable 
in an ironing-room for other purposes than the regulation of temperature. In that case the 
sub-section does not apply, and it is very doubtful whether the term “ Sanitary provisions of 


sub-section 1 (4)” includes the provision of a fan as provided for in section 33 of the 
1895 Act. 


Miss Vines has spent a great deal of time in systematic inspection of workshop laundries 
in the west of London, and her observations on their sanitary condition are of interest :— 


The sanitation of workshop laundries seems to me in two matters very unsatisfactory :— 
1. The great amount of steam hanging about the wash-house. 


2. The insanitary condition of the ironing-room. 


1.—The Wash-house. 


Very often on entering a wash-house the whole place is so pervaded with steam that I 
cannot even see the workers. A great deal of this steam comes from the coppers, of which 
there are generally two or three, The provision of hoods would to a great extent remedy 
matters, but in the greater number of cases these are conspicuous by their absence. 


2.—The Irening-room. 


In small ironing rcoms the stove is almosi invariably in the centre of the room. Such a 
room has sometimes a cubic capacity of only 1500 feet. In it six workers may be legally 
employed, and their close proximity to the stove undoubtedly renders them liable to ill-health. 


As the provision in force in factory laundries, viz., that “all stoves for heating irons shall 
be sufficiently separated from the ironing-room,” does not apply to workshops laundries, it is 
only where the temperature of the room is quite unreasonably high that any steps can be taken 
to remedy the matter. The stuffiness of the ironing-room is largely owing to the fact that very 
few laundries possess drying-rooms. ‘Thus, except in summer, most of the drying is done 
overhead in the ironing-room. This leads to inadequate ventilation, for most laundry pro- 
prietors consider shut windows an indispensable condition of drying indoors. 


What with the unscreened stove, the damp clothes overhead, the tightly-closed windows 
steaming with moisture, caused by want of ventilation, the room crowded with the legal 
maximum of women, perspiring, sneezing, and coughing, a small laundry ironing-room is not 
in working hours a very attractive place. But at dinner-time it is less attractive still. 
The uninitiated would naturally imagine that during the women’s absence for meals the 
windows and doors would be throw open and the room thoroughly aired. Experience 
unfortunately proves that this is seldom the case. Frequent dinner-time inspections have 
taught me what to expect. At dinner-time the ironing-room becomes a furnace. The stove 
is heated to the greatest extent, the windows and doors are particularly tightly closed, and 
drying proceeds under conditions alleged to be advantageous from the laundresses’ point 
of view, but frequently not so. 


It would appear difficult to check so harmful a state of things, unless drying in the ironing- 
room be strictly prohibited. 


_ Miss Tracey draws attention to the advantage that would be obtained by a statutory 

definition for workshop laundries of the provision for cleanliness so far as it can be ensured 
-by limewashing :— 

It would appear desirable that limewashing, not less than once in every fourteen months, 

should be compulsory in workshop laundries as well as in factories. The obvious need of 


cleanliness in laundries requires no insistence, and a statutory obligation would greatly assist 
. _ in ensuring it. 
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The English Factory Acts do not secure to workers, as do some Continental Factory 
Laws, notably in France, the right to means for maintaining personal cleanliness by 
general provision for lavatory appliances. I have often occasion to wonder at the failure 
of large employers of labour to realise their own interests in this matter. Even where it 
is a question of handling poisonous substances, the resistance to the plain requirements of 
the law is remarkable. Quite apart from such extreme cases, the urgency of some 
consideration of this matter is easily demonstrable. Employers who have sufficiently 
intelligent interest in such matters to make the experiment, quickly find their profit in 
provisions for the welfare of their workwomen, in particular those which tend to raise the 
whole standard of self-respect and respectability amongst them. This has been found in 
cases where the outside public have no direct and immediate interest in the matter. 
What can be said that is not self-evident as regards employment in food-making industries 
for at least 105 hours (with absences from home of at least 12 to 13 hours) without 
elementary appliances for maintaining personal cleanliness ? 


The evils were brought home to me, not only during the long enquiry into the fruit 
preserving trade of 1898 to 1899, but far more so at the time of pressure in preparation 
of food for soldiers’ rations in the close of the year. In one large factory where the 
nunider of workers had been nearly doubled without addition of any sort to the sanitary 
appliances of the factory, there was extra overtime to overtake the contracts. The need 
for an increased number of workers was so great that the standard of selection necessarily 
fell. Words fail one to characterise the obtuseness of conscience in the persons who, 
making quick profits, in such circumstances failed to do all that could be done voluntarily 
by immediate provision of adequate washing appliances and by prompt addition to sanitary 
conveniences to meet the hygienic needs of the case. 


I was powerless to do more than suggest the addition of a lavatory to the occupier, 
after notifying to the Local Sanitary Authority the insufficiency of sanitary accommoda- 
tion. The dirtiness of the factory itself I could also deal with, but the nastiness of the 
arrangements for handling articles of food were beyond my control. The girls in many 
cases came to the factory without any standard of personal cleanliness, and those who had 
a desire to maintain one were entirely unable to do so owing to absolute lack of the means. 


No extended or minute inspection in industries scheduled as dangerous and already 
under Special Rules was possible in 1899, unlike 1898, owing to concentration of attention 
on other questions. Some re-inspection of lucifer match factories: previously under con- | 
sideration for special matters was carried on by Miss Squire, who also followed up her 
work begun in the previous year with reference to glazing of bricks by means of lead. 
I visited myself a few of the latter works with a special view to suggestions for Special 
Rules, and I extended my enquiry into employment of girls in electric accumulator 
works—finding this, however, to be a very limited field of employment fortunately for 
them (in England). Miss Paterson and Miss Squire continued their .observations of 
hatters’ furriers works, already so fully reported on in last year’s report by Jiss Deane and 
Miss Squire (pages 166-8). Miss Deane began again some visits to Staffordshire potteries, 
but her work there had to be deferred, and it is only in the current year that I have myself 
been able to carry out my plan of spending some time there, where conditions affecting 
women and girls make so strong a claim on this branch of the staff. 


My general experience of Special Rules in dangerous industries is confirmed that 
individual opposition of occupiers and their managers is not unfrequently manifested to 
those plain essentials of safety for all cases in which poisonous substances are handled, 
such as adequate washing appliances and provision of overalls, extraction of poisonous 
dust at the point where it arises, periodical medical examination of workers, because they 
are erroneously supposed to bear particularly hardly on the special industry to which 
they are seriatim made directly applicable. It is possible that this opposition would 
disappear if consolidation and transference to the Acts themselves could be carried out of all 
those safeguards which are necessary in all poisonous processes alike (lead, mercury, 
arsenic, phosphorus, &c.) and which are fairly equally recognised in all the foremost 
industrial countries, and which are independent of special detailed rules needed for 
peculiar forms and phases of industry. It is strange, for example, to have individual 
manufacturers fighting against a Special Rule for sufficient washing appliances when the 
very principle involved is already embodied in section 30 of the Act of 1895, or contending 
that detailed provision against lead-laden dust by mechanical ventilation need not be 


are) 
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made, when in principle it has been compulsory since 1878 by section 36 of the Act of 
that year. The very suggestion of a Special Rule seems to arouse a difficult opposition 
to principles long since established and absolutely essential to safety of workers. 


The transference early in 1899 of various brick works attached to clay pits, hitherto under () Brick 
the charge of H.M. Inspectors of Mines, to the charge of the Factory Department brought, 7" 78s 
under our care a dangerous occupation in which a large proportion of the workers are 
women and young persons. I visited a few of these works in which women and girls are 
employed in the glazing of bricks, but found in those factories I inspected only a very 
small part of the process carried on with the use of lead. Where this was done some of 
the precautions laid down for earthenware works were already being observed by the 
occupiers. Quite different was the case of the works where Miss Squire first discovered 
prevalence of serious cases unreported of lead poisoning. After the duty to report had 
been brought with serious warning before the firm, a series of reports came in, and Miss 

“Squire re-visited the works in March. While she found then that some of the precautionary 
measures recommended, until binding rules could be drawn up, had been adopted, still a 
large number of cases of illness, ¢.7., acute colic, wristdrop, fits, attributable and attributed 
by medical men to use of lead were steadily occurring. Qne of the most dangerous pro- 
‘cesses, scraping of superfluous glaze off the bricks after the dipper, had increased in danger. 
Miss Squire states that, after her first visit, the managing director “ provided tubs to catch 
the scrapings, and considered that, having in this way prevented the glaze falling on the 
floor, all had been done that could be necessary to prevent any possible risk to health. 
Since then these tubs have been done away with,* and apparently the elaze is drier before 
the scraping takes place, for the amount of dust arising from the scraping, as I saw it in 
each of the three sheds, is very considerable .... . the dust falls on the floor, and, in 
spite of the constant scraping up and sweeping which took place while I was there, it 
clings to the feet and dress of the workers. The ‘scraping ’ is spoken of by the girls as 
‘the most dangerous process, and it certainly appears that the adoption of proper measures 
to exhaust or collect the dust is most urgently called for.” 


On again re-visiting the works in January of 1900, Miss Squire found again a striking 
number of cases of illness among the girls presenting some of the most characteristic 
‘symptoms of lead poisoning, although efforts had been made by the firm to frit their lead, 
-and, for suitable colours, tu use leadless glazes. She observes in her last report: ‘ The very 
fact that some glazes are leadless and some contain lead tends to the relaxation of pre- 
cautionary measures in the shed where it is only known to experts which glaze is in 
“use.” 


This observation points to a clear danger in any relaxation of minute regulation during a 
‘merely transitional stage before complete adoption of leadless glazes. Among the most 
important precautions which it appears necessary to apply to this branch of industry appear 
‘to be compulsory periodical medical examination, prohibition of employment of all persons 
under 16 (girls only being at present excluded by Section 38 of the Act of 1878), exhaust 
ventilation for dusty processes, and frequent effectual cleansing of workrooms. 


In the autumn I visited with Miss Paterson a large dye works in which a considerable (c) Chromate 
number of young persons were employed in processes in which yellow chromate of lead ee 
dust is freely given off, and we found an almost total neglect of the special rules, which are 
in themselves certainly not of a very stringent character, and which are in some respects 
more easily evaded than special rules of later draughting. Compliance with the full spirit 
of the rules appeared to be more easily secured by renewed instruction and caution to the 
occupiers than by proceedings in Court, and Miss Paterson gave some time to repeated 
Inspections with notably successful results. Ventilation Was improved, missing overalls 
and caps and sanitary drink supplied, a good lavatory with hot and cold taps to each basin, 
and other necessary appliances provided, and, beyond the requirements of the rules, a dining 
room was fitted up. Instead of fulfilment of the manager’s dismal prophecy that the 
workers “ would not wear overalls ” and ‘“‘ would not use the lavatory,” he met Miss Paterson 
eventually with the frank admission that he had been mistaken and that the new safe- 
guards were much appreciated and used by the workers. A number of workers were found 
at the outset to have been in poor health, and symptoms of lead poisoning were present. 

Miss Paterson followed up the matter by visits to some of the workers in their homes, and 
conferred with local medical practitioners who had knowledge of some of the cases. The 





* The report from which I quote bears date March 13th, 1899. 
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question of lead poisoning was remitted to the gare of H.M. Medical Inspector. It will be 
interesting, later, to note the result in health following on observance of special rules. The 
extent of non- -observance many be seen by the following extract from Miss Paterson’s 
report in October :— 


I found the Special Rules practically ignored. To take these in order :— 


1. The washing conveniences are in a little outhouse (wooden). This was in a very dirty 
condition; the walls had never been limewashed or painted, and in much need 
of one or the other treatment. The floor was dirty and slimy. A stream runs under 
this building, and the flooring boards were left so much apart that the water from the 
lavatory ran through into this stream. There were fixed-in wooden tubs, four of 
which were not in use and were filled with rubbish; the other four were fitted with 
cold water taps, had holes to allow the water to run out, but no plugs to prevent it 
doing so. There was one can with some soft soap in it, no brushes, two roller towels. 
hanging up. The place is unlighted except by an opening in ihe. wall—one or two 
planks removed—through which rain comes in also. There is no gas light. The soap: 
and towels have been provided since our visit in September, when we found none. 
Brushes have never been provided, nor hot water. 


2. No respirators nor overall suits in use. These have never been provided. 


“9 


. Two fans are provided in each noddling room. These might be made, in my opinion, 
more efficient by some direct eonusenon with the noddling posts; 1 and 7 (in sketch). 
were covered with the fluff and dust from the yarn. 


4, Epsom salts and sanitary drink have never been supplied. 


5. Duty of workers to wear respirators and overalls supplied. Dependent on Rule 2. 
Consequently not possible to observe it. 


6. Duty of washing. Not enforced and not carried out. Some of the workers say they 
sometimes wash at meal times; none ever do before going home. I could not find 
that any young person had ever been told to do s0, and at time of my visit, just after 
breakfast-time, it was obvious that no one had washed. 


7. No food to be eaten in any part of the works in which yellow chromate of lead is used.. 
Those noddlers who take their meals at the factory do so in the noddling rooms (fans. 
stopped), except in very fine weather, when they often go outside. Some workers go. 
home to breakfast (9 to 1U a.m.), but all take dinner at the factory as only three 
quarters of an hour is given. There is no place provided for meals, and the workers. 
have never been told to leave the room at meal-times. 


The information as to the non-observance of the rules in the past was given by the manager, 
who admitted that the rules had been entirely ignored. 


The electric accumulator works employing girls, who suffered from the dusty process 


referred to on page 169 of last year’s Annual ‘Report, were transferred, early in 1899, to. 


the country. On visiting them I found that, for the time at least, the labour of women 
and girls ‘had been dispensed with on account of the trouble given by their recurrent 
attacks of lead colic and illness. The only other accumulator works of interest visited by 
me during the year employed girls for some of the processes without any apparent ill 
effects, the dusty process of packing the accumulators with oxide of lead being entirely 
dispensed with, solid lead alone forming the framework of the accumulators, which, after 
shaping, were carried to the sulphuric acid bath house. There the only striking 
characteristic of the atmosphere was the presence of fumes said to be hy drogen. All the: 
Special Rules were fully complied with except the one requiring provision of bath aceom- 
modation. 


Miss Squir ¢ visited india-rubber factories in the Midlands with a view to enforcement 
of the Special Rules, but found few girls or women employed. Miss Paterson took 
proceedings against one Manchester firm for infringement of Special Rules affecting young 
girls. She reports on the continuance of her inspection of india-rubber factories from. 
1898 as follows :— 


At the close of 1898 I was enquiring into conditions of work and the observance of Special 
Rules in india-rubber factories, and this work was not completed that year. I beg, therefore, 
to present a further report on the subject. 


In the process scheduled as dangerous, /.¢., vulcanising by means of carbon bi-sulphide, no~ 
women are employed in Scotch factories, and in those visited in Lancashire they are not 
employed in vulcanising waterproof cloth; but in dipping or brushing small articles women’s 
labour is largely used, and at the time of my visits, some months after the rules came into 
torce, it was in:possible to say they were well carried out. The period between the publication 
of Special Rules and the date on which they come into force would, one would suppose, be 
occupied in making such alterations as are necessary to meet the requirements of these rules; 
but one does not find that it is so occupied, and the date on which the observances ought to 
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begin usually marks the beginning of their consideration; thus, in three factories young 
persons were still employed in prohibited processes, dipping was still done in vessels placed on 
tables, and in more than one factory the means of removing fumes were quite inadequate. 


There has been no opportunity for re-visiting these factories, or finding if there is any 
marked improvement in the health of the workers, whom I found with a low general condition 
of health. I visited a number of them in their homes, and also the doctors near two large 
factories employing a large number of girls, and learned that a reduced state of health is 
looked on as the usual result of such employment. 


This statement does not apply to the bi-sulphide departments only (in that case a com- 
paratively small number would suffer), but almost all departments of rubber factories. There 
are very few industries in which the worker has more to contend with. In addition to the 
bi-sulphide, with its wonderfully penetrating smell, she has the constant presence of naphtha, 
at least equally penetrating. On many workers it has an almost intoxicating effect, and almost 
all speak of loss of appetite and of indigestion. Very few who have worked with naphtha for 
some time have sound teeth. This is the case also in places where waterproof garments are 
made up, and which are not, properly speaking, india-rubber factories at all. When the rubber 
itself is made into such articles as tobacco pouches, surgical appliances, &c., the necessity for 
keeping it in a pliable condition makes heat requisite, and much work is done in some places 
with not only the heat from the steam vulcanisers and stoves affecting the workers, but also 
with that peculiarly enervating heat which comes from hot metal as a constant condition. 


Still another element in rubber factories is the use of chalk in many departments. It is so 
generally used that almost every worker is more or less exposed to it and affected by it, the 
result showing itself in a cough or slight huskiness. In one factory, in which narrow strips of 
rubber are wound on reels, the air of the winding-room was full of chalk, and the workers 
were all visibly and admittedly suffering. An asthmatic condition, accompanied by a severe 
cough, was general. Certain recommendations were made and a future visit will, I hope, show 
improvement. Taking this industry throughout, however, I believe it is. more than almost 
any other, full of menace to the workers’ health, and improvements in its conditions have 
certainly not kept pace with its recent developments. 


As usual, a good many complaints have related to conditions in letterpress printing 
works, and my impressions of the disquieting amount of ill-health, and the frequently 
unhealthy conditions, particularly in the smaller works in large towns, where many rooms 
are underground, have deepened in 1899. In the course of some midnight visits to those 
works, with a view to investigating complaints of night employment of women in news- 
paper folding, I saw how much there is to be done to render this night industry a 
tolerably healthy one. Quite apart from the peculiar risks attached to the making and 
handling of type, which need a far closer and more precise attention than they have yet 
received in England, there are all the unhealthy conditions, the heat and poisonous 


products in the air, which arise from uncontrolled use of gas for lighting, and the absence 


of special means for ventilating underground workrooms. These matters have, for nearly 
’ ° . . 
three years, been specially regulated in Germany by the following :— 


“Order of the Federal Council of July 31st 1897, regulating letterpress printing works and 
type foundries, in pursuance of seciion 120e of the Industrial Code. 


“TI. In rooms in which persons are employed in setting up type or manufacture of type or 
stereotype plates the following provisions apply :— 


1. the floor of workrooms must not be sunk deeper than half a métre (1:64 feet) below 
the ground. Exceptions may only be granted by the higher administrative authority 
where hygienic conditions are secured by a dry area, and ample means of lighting and 
ventilating the rooms. 


Attics may only be used as workrooms if the roof is underdrawn with lathe and 
plaster. 


2. In workrooms in which the manufacture of type or stereotype plates is carried on, the 
number of persons must not exceed such as would allow at least fifteen cubic métres 
of air space (529-31 cubic feet) to each. In the rooms in which persons are employed 
only in other processes, there must be at least twelve cubic métres of air space (423-450 
cubic feet) to each person. 


In cases of exceptional temporary pressure the higher administrative authority may, 
on the application of the employer, permit a larger number in the workrooms, for 
at the most 30 days in the year, but not more than will allow ten cubic métres of 
air space (352°87 cubic feet) for each person. 


3. The rooms must be at least 2°60 métres (8°528 feet) in height where a minimum fifteen 
cubic metres are allowed for each person, in other cases at least 3 métres (9°84 feet) 
in height. 

The rooms must be provided with windows which are sufficient in number and size 
to let in ample light for every part of the work. The windows must be so constructed 
that they will open and admit of complete renewal of air in workrooms. Workrooms 
with sloping roof must have an average height equal to the measurements given in the 
first paragraph of this section. 
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4. The rooms must be laid with close fitting impervious floor, which can be cleared of dust 
by moist methods. Wooden floors must be smoothly planed, and boards fitted to 
prevent penetration of moisture. 


All walls and ceilings must, if they are not of a smooth washable surface or painted 
in oil, be limewashed once at least a year. If the walls and ceilings are of a smooth 
washable surface or painted in oil, they must be washed at least once a year, and the 
oil paint must, if varnished, be renewed once in ten years, and if not varnished once 
in five years. 


The compositors’ shelves and stands for type boxes must be either closely ranged 
round the room on the floor, so that no dust can collect underneath, or be fitted with 
long legs, so that the floor can be easily cleaned of dust underneath. 


5. The workrooms must be cleared and thoroughly aired once at least a day, and during 
the working hours means must be taken to secure constant ventilation. 


6. The smelting vessel for type or stereotype metal must be covered with a hood provided 
with exhaust ventilator or chimney with sufficient draught to draw the fumes to the 
outer air. 


Type founding and smelting may only be carried on in rooms separate from other 
processes. 


7. The rooms and fittings, particularly the walls, cornices, and stands for type, must be 
thoroughly cleansed twice a year at least. The floors must be washed or rubbed over 
with a damp cloth, so as to remove dust once a day at least. 


8. The type boxes must be cleansed before they are put in use, and again as often as 
necessary, but not less than twice at least in the year. 


The boxes may only be dusted out with a bellows in the open air, and this work 
may not be done by young persons. 


ie) 


. In every workroom spittoons filled with water and one at least for every five persons 
must be provided. Workers are forbidden to spit upon the floor. 


10. Sufficient washing appliances, with soap and at least one towel a week for each worker, 
must be provided as near as possible to the work for compositors, cutters, and 
polishers. 


One wash-hand basin must be provided for every five workers, fitted with an ample 
supply of water. 


The employer must make strict provision for the use of the washing appliances by 
workers before every meal and before leaving the works. 


11. Clothes put off during working hours must either be kept outside the workroom or hung 
up in cupboards with closely fitting doors or curtains, which are so shut or drawn as 


to prevent penetration of dust. i 


12. Artificial means of lighting which tend to raise the temperature of the rooms must be 
so arranged or provided with counteracting measures that the heat of the workrooms 
shall not be unduly raised. ‘ : 


13. The employer must draw up rules binding on the workers which will ensure the full 
observance of the provisions in sections 8, 9, 10, and 11. 


II. A notice must be affixed and a copy sent to the local police authority shewing :— 
(a) The length, height, and breadth of the rooms. 
(6) The air space in cubic measure. 
(c) The number of workers permitted in each room. 
A copy of Rules 1 to 13 must be affixed where it can be easily read by all persons affected. 


III. Provides for the method of permitting the exceptions named above in sections 2 and 3, 
and makes it a condition of reduction in cubic air space for each person employed as type 
founder or compositor that there shall be adequate mechanical ventilation for regulating 
temperature and carrying off products of combustion from workrooms. 


US ea Miss Paterson’s attention was drawn, when enquiring into other processes in a dye 

potassium. Works, to the effect of employment in what is called ‘‘ chrome,” 7.¢., use of bichromate of 
potassium, in a liquid state, and to the occurrence. of cases of ‘‘ chrome holes” among the 
workers, A doctor in the neighbourhood informed her he had had a number of patients 
suffering from sores in the hands, which sometimes penetrated to the bone, and which took 
a very long time to heal. In particular she reported :— 


He told me of one man who had suffered greatly in this way, and from whose forefinger it 
had been necessary to remove the bone between the first and second joint. Iihada talk with 
him, and found that he has been employed in the chrome for about 24 years, that about three 
years ago he began to suffer and found he could not keep his skin whole. . . . His story, as 
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he told it to me seems to point to lead poisoning also. Amongst his duties was that of putting 
the lead in the boilers’ to prepare it. When doing so he was brought much in contact with it, 
and used to feel ill after standing over the steaming boiler. . . .- Since the operation he has had 
Some wheeling to do, but at times is almost as much in the lead and the liquor as ever. His 
hands are much distigured, the finger from which the bones have been removed quite stiff, the 


others bent over at the joint. He is about 50 years old, and is said to have been always a sober 
man. 


Miss Paterson’s attention being thus aroused, she made some further enquiries, which 
showed “chrome holes” to be of frequent occurrence, and the matter was referred to the 
Medical Inspector. 


Another industry came under review in 1899, namely, wholesale photography, in which 
the use of this poison in solution appears to cause “chrome holes,” and the matter, which 
concerns girls, will be further followed up. The evidence points to a possible need of 
regulation of use as well as manufacture of bichromate. Since it is of interest to compare 
our recently revised rules with those in Germany, I beg to present the following 
translation :— ; . 


Order of the Federal Council of February 2nd, 1897, relating to works in which alkali 
chromates (bichromate of potassium or bichromate of sodium) are manufactured. 


1. The crushing and mixing of raw materials (chrome iron-stone, lime, sodiam, &c¢.) may 
only be effected in an enclosed apparatus, so arranged that dust is as far as possible 
prevented from entering the workrooms. 


2. All chrome processes which tend to produce dust or fumes must be go provided with 
mechanical ventilation that dust or fumes shall be as far as possible prevented from 
entering the workrooms. 


The fused material must only be transported in a moist condition or in covered vessels ; 
it must be deposited, outside the furnaces, only in a place specially set apart from 
other workrooms. 


The washing and evaporation pans and all other vessels containing solutions above 5(? 
celsius as well as the salt pans must be covered with hoods and extracting power com- 
municating directly or by a chimney with the open air. 


3. The further treatment of chromates, particularly the drying, sieving, crushing, and 
packing, must be carried on in a room separated from other workrooms. The crushing 
may only be carried on ina closely shut apparatus. 


4, The workrooms and courtyards must be kept as free as possible from chromates ; 
particularly from splashes of lye, or droppings from pipes, which have dried in the 
workrooms. Floors, walls, steps, and balustrades are to be continually maintained in 
a cleanly condition. Whenever necessary, and at least four times a year, the work- 
rooms must be thoroughly cleansed. 


D: The employer must provide overalls and head coverings for all workers em loyed in 
5 
chrome processes in sufficient number and good condition. 


6. In processes in which dus! is not either wholly avoided or extracted completely at the 
point where it arises, the employer may only eniploy workers who are protected by 
respirators, provided with damp Sponge or cloth, covering both mouth and nostrils. 


This applies particularly to taking the dusty products out of the drying stoves, filling: 
the smelting stoves, emptying the smelting stoves, shovelling the dry, used material 
into the trucks, as well as drying, sieving, and packing of the manufactured chromate. 


7. The employer is bound by suitable rules and Supervision to see that the overalls, head 
coverings, and respirators are regularly used by the workers to whom they are assigned, 
and that the overalls and head coverings are washed at least once a week, and that the 
respirators and mouth sponge, &c., are cleansed before each time of wearing, and that 
they are all carefully kept in their assigned place when they are not in use. 


8. Lavatories, cloak rooms, and, separated from these, a dining room must be provided for 
the workers in a part of the works free from dust. - These rooms must be kept clean 
and free from dust and be heated duriug the cold season. 


Water, vessels for the purpose of rinsing the mouth, nail brushes, soap, and towels, and. 
provision for hanging up clothes put off at the commencement of work, must be 
provided in sufficient quantity. 


The employer must make such arrangements that each worker in a chrome process may 
take a warm bath at least once a week. 


9. The employment of women and young persons is only permitted at processes. and in 
departments where they cannot come in contact with chromates. 
This provision applies until April Ist 1907. 
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10. The employer may only set on workers in the manufacture of bichromate who have 
obtained a certificate from an approved doctor stating that they are free from wounds, 
abseesses, or eruptions of the skin. These certificates must be gathered and kept 
where they can be examined on demand by the Inspector. 


11. The employer must put the health of his workers under the care of a doctor whose 
name and address he shall send to the District Inspector. This doctor must examine 
the workers at least once a month, with a special view to discovering abscesses in the 
skin or diseases of the nose and throat. 


12. The employer must see that the workers pay attention to abrasions of the skin even of» 
the slightest kind, especially on their hands, and that they are treated at once by the 
doctor, or other responsible agent chosen by the doctor, and properly bandaged. Daily 
before the beginning or during the course of work the doctor or his agent shall 
examine the hands, arms, and faces of the workers. 


13. By order of the doctor all workers showing symptoms of chrome poisoning, for 
example, abscesses or perforations of the membrane of the nose, shall be suspended 
from work until complete recovery, but all workers showing marked susceptibility 
shall be permanently excluded from employment in chrome processes. 


14, The employer must keep a health register himself, or by his appointed agent, and be 
responsible for the completeness and accuracy of the entries so far as they are not 
made by the doctor. The register shall contain :— 


(1) The name of the employer or agent. : 
(2) The name of the appointed doctor. 

(3) The name of any sick worker. 

(4) The nature of the affection and occupation of the worker. 
(5) The date of the affection of the worker, 

(6) The date, recovery, or termination of employment. 


(7) The date and results of the general medical examination prescribed by Rule 11. 


15. The employer must lay down rules for the workers which in addition to indicating 
the precautions prescribed in Rules 5 and 6 touch on the following :— 


(1) Workers must not bring food into workrooms, and meals may only be taken in 
the place provided in accordance with Rule 8. 


(2) The worker must wear his appointed overall, respirator, and other means of 
protection in the workrooms and processes for which they are prescribed. 


(3) The worker must thoroughly wash hands and face before meals ; at the close of 
work and before leaving the works must take off the working clothes provided, care- 
fully wash hands and face, and rinse his mouth and nostrils. Warning must be given 
in the rules for workers that anyone repeatedly disregarding them will be liable to 
dismissal without notice and before the termination of the agreement. 


16. An abstract or copy of the above Rules 1 to 15 shall be affixed in every workroom and 
in cloak room and dining room in such a way that it can easily be read. 


Among other dusty processes which engaged the attention of Miss Paterson and myself 
in 1899 were those in works for the manufacture of non-conducting jacketing for pipes, 
involving use of asbestos (the injuriousness of which substance was demonstrated in last 
year’s report), and certain hempen-rope and sail-cloth works. In both sets of factories the 
action necessary to secure exhaust ventilation required for the removal of the dust from the 
point at which it is generated has extended into the present year. 


In the latter class of work we found a curious, unnecessary, and most undesirable mode 
of employment of little girls, whose duty it was to pack refuse of flax and hemp into large 
bags or sacks. In order to pack the material tightly, they got inside the sacks and 
vigorously tramped it down. Apart from other objections, the necessary inhalation of 
excessive quantities of the dangerous dust, and the absorption of it in their clothes, made 
it most desirable to put an end to the practice. 


Something has been done, though not nearly as much as I could wish had other pressing 
work permitted, to follow up administratively the work begun by way of enquiry into the 
unhealthy condition in hatters’ furriers’ works (see pages 166-8 of last year’s report). 
Miss Paterson and Miss Squire have taken steps to secure improved ventilation in some 
of the worst cases, and M7ss Squire secured suspension of young persons found to be unfit 
for their work. I was much impressed by the effects of mercury on the workers, as shown 
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in tremors, nervousness, and blackened and decayed teeth in the carotting-room and the 
machine-clipping after the carotting-room, in the large works reported on by JMiss 
Paterson, as follows :— 


The conditions found in the one large hatters’ furriers’ factory in Scotland during the enquiry 
made by your instructions into that industry in 1898 have made it necessary for me to re-visit 
it more than once during 1899. Under section 30 I have secured the provision of washing 
conveniences for those women employed in carotting, and find these are appreciated by the 
workers. 


_ Effective means of removing the fumes arising from the carotting liquor are probably the most 
important precaution which an employer can take, but these have not been easily secured, owing 
to the objection of the manufacturers to admit the danger. Under the supervision of H.M. 
Engineering Adviser, mechanical means are now being introduced. 


My visits this year have impressed on me the importance of providing mechanical means for 
removing dust and fluff in the post-carotting departments. In the machine-clipping, for 
instance, as the skin goes between the rollers a considerable quantity of light dust, which must 
be impregnated with the “ mercury,” is thrown off, and the quantity noted on the worker’s 
clothing and hair form some indication of the amount she must inhale. Nevertheless, in the 
factory to which I refer, this work is done in a low-roofed room, separated by a partition from 
a horsehair department, and with practically no means of removing the dust, for to open the 
few windows on one side of the room is simply to increase the evil by causing the dust to blow 
about, and by admitting in addition dust from the hair which is constantly being carried to and 
fro in the yard outside. I do not believe that there is any department of a fur-pulling factory 
which ought to be without mechanical means of removing fumes or dust. In the skin-opening 
department the necessity for this is not so obvious, but in fur-pulling the dust is excessive, and 
in all the factories I have visited the work is carried ou so that the worker gets the greatest 
possible result from her employment. Of course the “pulled” fur is also of value, and in 
addition to the dust which arises from the skin at which she is working, she is constantly in 
the atmosphere of the waste fur which is being swept up round her. It was impossible to doubt 
that the effect is injurious when I heard the coughing during a recent visit. The employer 
explained that it was done on purpose merely because I was in the room ; but to be able to 
summon such coughs at will in my presence points to considerable practice in my absence. 
While, therefore, I wish to state again that I consider mechanical ventilation most necessary in 
the carotting and post-carotting processes, I think its introduction into the pre-carotting 
processes also would show good results in the improved health of the workers. 


The provision of meal rooms, of overalls and head coverings, of gloves for those coming in 
contact with the liquor, and of suitable washing conveniences, in addition to really scientific 
mechanical ventilation would make this industry, not an attractive one, but would certainly 
give it a better reputation, amongst workers generally. The “ rabbit fur” girls are looked down 
upon by many other factory workers, and there is no doubt that is largely due to the absence 
of provisions in the factory which enable them to leave it in a fairly tidy condition. 


Miss Paterson reports on another adjoining factory which I visited with her, and which 
is especially interesting through the report on it in 1877 to the Local Government Board 


by Dr. Russell :— 


Had time permitted during the year I intended to visit the horse-hair factories in Glasgow orse-hair. 
and the neighbourhood. Unfortunately, this was not possible, and my remarks on this subject 
are based on observations on one factory only. That factory, however, represented all the 
processes previous to and including spinning of horse-hair and other hair, and here, again, 
excessive dust and inadequate provision for its removal form a menace to the health of the 
workers. In the sorting room in which women were employed, the work was carried on 
without any precaution at all. It was done at tables on which the dust, &c., accumulated as it 
did on the floor and on the worker. In the preparing processes dust was removed from the 
machines by means of a “cyclone ” fan, with connecting shafts to the machines, but as so often 
happens, the openings of these were so small, and the shafts so constructed, that the method 
could not be considered satisfactory in its results). When H.M. Engineering Adviser visited 
the factory with me, he specially drew the occupier’s attention to the matter. The firm have 
been introducing a method of conveying hair from the preparing machines to the spinning flat 
by means of a travelling sheet, which, although designed chiefly as a labour-saving device, is 
also a decided improvement in lessening the worker’s exposure to the dust, as formerly the hair 
was blown from the preparing machines into the room, collected by the worker, and carried by 
her in large sacks up a stair to the spinning room. 


4 a 2 3 5 a _ f paris - ‘ Bad iq 6. Security # 
Seventy-six cases of defective fencing or dangerous machinery were referred by this 5 euily » 


branch of the staff in 1899 to District Inspectors for action. The number referred to case of defec- 
does not nearly represent the number of cases observed and remedied, because, in accord - tive fencing. 
ance with the Regulations of the Secretary of State, certain well recognised forms of fencing 

were in many cases promptly secured by instructions to occupiers at the time of inspection, 

by arrangement to this end between the two branches of the staff. 


Miss Paterson reports the work of the year under this division as follows :— 


The number of cases of want of fencing referred to H.M. Inspectors of Districts would | 
have been much larger, had it not been that by arrangement with H.M. Inspectors I gave, in 
many instances; direct instructions. These have been generally carried out, xs I have found 
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in’ those cases in which it has been possible to re-visit, but in the. case of -those defects: 
‘referred’? I do not find it possible to give the actual results of the instructions which 
in. about half of the cases H.M. Inspectors of Districts inform me they have given,. 
and I am quite without information as to the remaining half. “This table is therefore ° 
necessarily incomplete. 


Of the “29 referred ” cases under this heading :-— 
Ss 


13 related to the low shafting under sewing machines, 


Abin An ,» other shafting. 

eee » power or hand presses. 
i ie » driving belts. 

hoe. » circular saw. 

Lends, , shuttle guards. 


engines. 
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Miss Tracey refers specially to laundry machinery :— 


The adequate and compulsory fencing of laundry machinery is a matter that presses greatly 
on an Inspector. So many accidents occur which might be prevented, if only proper guards 
were provided by the makers. So far some of these guards are not forthcoming, and, in spite of 
assertions that reliable and workable guards cannot he produced, one feels that it cannot be 
long before every worker at a calender, wringer, or ironing machine can feel that at any rate 
her- fingers’ are safe if ever she should be so careless as to look up from her work for a 
moment, or even if she so far forgets herself as to turn round to speak to a fellow worker. 
It is difficult to realise that a moment’s inattention (during the long washing day which 
extends often far into the night) may mean a maimed hand for life. Surely the manu- 
facturers of England cannot be baffled by the production of.an efficient guard for the machines 
if once they give the matter their earnest attention. 


Miss Vines is impressed by the manifest incompletenesss of statistics of accidents in 
laundries :— 
There is evidence that in factory laundries reportable accidents from the wringing rollers of 


starching and washing machines are not all reported, and their number would seem greater 
than is generally supposed. 

A short time since I had a striking illustration of an unreported accident of this class. 

Making an inspection of a steam laundry I noted (in order to refer the matter according to 
regulations to H.M. Inspector in charge of the district) that the wringing rollers of the 
washing machine were unguarded. The next day but one, returning, I noticed on entering 
that one of the young girls employed had her band in splints, hanging in a sling. She had 
caught her hand in the unguarded wringing rollers on the day intervening between my two | 
visits. The accident had not been reported. mm 


Had I not happened to come in on that particular day, the incident would probably. ’ 
have passed quite undetected. 


One considerable section of the work of 1899, namely, the enquiry into conditions of 
employment in the fruit-preserving industry has already been reported on, and the results 
published at length in pages 173 to 178 of your Annual Report of last year. It is 
needless to repeat any of the details there given, and I may merely add that no 
experience, since the materials for that report were gathered and summarised, has tended 
to modify my opinion that it is urgently necessary to bring this industry without any 
exemption within the general regulations of the Acts ; “to apply special sanitary 
regulations, such as the limewashing and drainage sections relating to bakehouses, and the 
extraction of steam by fans relating to laundries ; to make such overtime exceptions as 
may be allowed applicable to each factory or workshop as a whole, and not as separate 
departments. 


Considerably increased attention was given by three members of the staff to laundries, 
Miss Vines in particular (after the first month or two of training) giving the greater part 
of her time to West London laundries. Proceedings have been taken in 24 cases against 
eight occupiers ; convictions were secured in every case, and an average penalty of ~ 
£1 17s. 6d. was imposed by the magistrates, who apparently recognise the necessity of 
strict interpretation of this section of the law, if it is not to be a dead letter through its 
many loopholes and its wide limits. No vigorousness in administration can secure 
perceptible results in diminution of laundry “hours, nor make Inspectors hopeful of 
effectually dealing with the workers’ incessant complaints of prolonged days and late 
hours, Sunday work, and illusory legal provision for six annual holidays. A weekly half 
holiday that is liable to be given when it is of least value to the worker, and an annual 
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holiday that has to be fully- made up by extra hours on another day are very doubtful 
benefits to the workers. Control by inspection of the laundries, in which the power to 
daily change the period of employment for each of the subdivided departments of work 
is fully exercised by the occupier, is but slight indeed. The time that must be expended 
by Inspectors, and so withdrawn from other workplaces in attempting to trace illegal 
employment, is well illustrated by the following notes by Miss Squire at a steam laundry 
employing over 300 women and girls :— | 
I made full examination of the method of arranging and Specifying the periods of employ- 
ment in the packing and sorting department and machine work, leaving to Miss Tracey a 
similar investigation of the methods in the troning-room. The dinner hour terminated our 
enquiry (which had then lasted some time) before we were able to go into this matter in the 
wash-house. The following is. the method of specifying the period of employment of packers 
and sorters. There are 16 women and girls so employed. The periods of employment and 
time for meals are written upon white china s/ates. I found in the sorting room five of these 
slates hanging one over the other from one nail. Most of the slates had a different period of 
employment on each side. Each department or section which has a distinct period of employ- 
ment is designated by a letter of the alphabet. I was informed that in the whole laundry there 
are departments for all the letters from A to Z. 


The slates I examined in the sorting room were as follows :-— 


SLATE I. 
Section A.—Specifying period of employment for seven workers,whose names were given. 


On reverse side of slate the various meal times, different for each of the geven specified 
women. 


SLATE IT. 
Section B.—Period of employment for one woman. 


Section N. (reverse of slate)—Period of employment for one woman. 


SLATE ITI. 


Section C. (reverse of slate blank).—Period of employment for three women. 


SLATE IV. 
Section J.—Period of employment for one woman. 


Section M. (reverse of slate).—Period of employment for one woman. 


SLATE V. 
| Section L.—Not in use. 
Section V. (reverse of slate).—Period of employment for two women. 


The time for meals varied considerably in the above departments or sections, the variations 
in period of employment were very slight. The occupier said that at this time of year the 
difference was of moment; it was in the summer that he took full advantage of working the 
women in the various sections in all sorts of different ways. 


In the machine room I found two slates as follows :— 


SLATE I. 


Section D.—Period of employment for “ packers.” 


SLATE IT. 
Section S.—Period of employment for “ mangle room.” 
Section Y. (reverse of slate).—Period of employment for “ machines.” 


Overtime.—I found separate overtime forms for each of the above-named sections in 
sorting room and machine room. The forms 12 were pasted on cards, one on each 
side of a card, and all hung one on the top of the other. 


The labour entailed on the employers. by this system must be great, the time and trouble it 
costs the Inspector to investigate it is considerable, and the whole is so confusing that it seems 
well-nigh impossible to exercise any control over the hours of work and time for meals, 


DEES Paterson has dealt with some interesting cases in the North of England and 
Scotland :— | 


The inspection of laundries and the regulation of hours of work in them has shown in this, 
as in previous years, the difficulty of detecting any but very flagrant breaches of the law, and 
. ithe partial application of the Factory Acts renders administration difficult and unsatisfactory. 
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For instance, the question of what constitutes employment in a laundry arose during a 
prosecution, in which it was proved in evidence that for one whole day the workers were 
employed solely in cleaning the laundry. I held that section 94 of the principal Act contained 
a general definition of employment under the Factory Acts, and my view was supported by 
the Court, but I felt that legally the argument was a weak one, for that section contains 
the words ‘in a factory or workshop.” Section 21 of the Act of 1878 cannot be applied, for 
the reason that it has not been made to apply by the statute, and consequently Sunday employ-. 
ment is frequent. 


Section 22 of the same Act which secures to workers certain holidays applies to laundries, 
but a holiday in a laundry involves extra hours of work on the remaining days of the week. 
“Why do they say we are to have holidays at all if we have just to work harder for them ?” 
one woman indignantly asked me, while the other workers in the same room murmured a 
chorus of assent. An instance of what may be legally required of laundry workers came under 
my notice during the summer in a large steam laundry in the North of England, in which I 
found that young girls were working until 11.30 p.m. three nights in every week, and until 


9 p.m. on two of the remaining nights, and this without any actual contravention of Acts. The 


period entered on the Abstract and adhered to was from 9.30 a.m. to 9 p.m. on Monday and 
Tuesday, and from 9.30 a.m. to 11.30 p.m. on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. It will be 
seen that, by giving 14 hours for meals on the first two days, and two hours on the others, four 
hours for actual employment on Saturday still remain. 


In the same laundry the regular hours for the women (over 18 years of age) on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday were 7 a.m. to 11.30 p.m., the meal hours being so arranged that the Act 
was complied with. It was necessary for her work, the employer said, that the daily period 
should be so protracted, as much of it arrived and left by an evening train; but I have no 
doubt that had it been possible by a ‘thou shalt not” to put a stop to this method the change 
toa more humane one would not only have been unaccompanied by injury to business, but 


would have proved beneficial to the employer in increased efficiency. I prosecuted the firm in | 


respect of some women who were employed from 7 a.m. on a Friday until 2 a.m. on a Saturday 
when they were sent home along a lonely country road, to return at 7 a.m. and work until 
2 p.m., and this, as was explained in Court, in order that they might go to a picnic on Saturday 


afternoon. 


Long as the period of employment in laundries is generally to all employed, it is to the 
sorters and packers that the longest hours of all usually apply, for they have to see the first and 
last of every article. 


The regulations relating to overtime are not only difficult to administer but are difficult to 
explain to employers or workers, owing to the length of working day being the same when 
overtime is worked as when it is not, and I have ceased to try and give a satisfactory reply to 
the employer who asks me how he is to know when he employs women 14 hours whether he 
is employing them overtime or not if he does not know how long he will necessarily employ 
them on Saturday. To provide against possible contingencies he may think it best to notify 


overtime one, two, or three times during the week, and end of the week comes may find that 60 — 


hours has covered all his requirements, and to the extent of the notices sent he has handicapped. 
himself by his unnecessary foresight. 

I submit to you, therefore, that now, after four years’ experience of legislative control,. 
laundries are ready to come more nearly into line with other industries, and that it would be 
greatly to the advantage of the workers that they should do so, as only in that way can there 
be possible impartial and satisfactory administration. 


Miss Tracey, who has spent, as in 1898, much time in the South and South-west of 
England, reports as follows :— 


The task of enforcing section 22 has fallen much to my share during the last year, and it is 
rather a sad one, for there is little to be done in the way of protection of the workers. It is 
perhaps useless to recapitulate the old grievances; while the section stands so must the 
hardships. It is only in extreme cases that the Inspector can effect any improvement in the 


matter of hours. 


The difficulty of carrying out the existing regulations is many times brought before me by 
employers who obviously do not wish to work illegally, but where full advantage is taken of 
the law by an unscrupulous employer the effect is indeed bewildering. 


To take proceedings against an occupier of a laundry now is truly a venturesome task, for no 
one but an Inspector can tell how likely itis that a witness’s memory will fail through all the in- 
volved complications of remembering accurately every hour of the day’s work in a week sometime 
ago. When every day of the week’s work may often begin and end at a different time for each 
individual, where every quarter of an hour for meals has to be remembered and allowed for, it 
may be realised how well-nigh impossible it is to compute the hours worked by large numbers 
in a big steam laundry. To this must still be added the further complication of overtime, and 
it.is small wonder that the workers find it hard to believe that, after all, they have in many 


cases been proved to have been legally employed, although night after night they have been at 


work till after ten or even eleven. 


I have not found any adequate reason why women who happened to be employed in what is 
now termed a “domestic” laundry should be exempt from the protection the Act otherwise 
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affords. The poor owners of these small laundries have the hearty sympathy of every one in 
their struggle for an honest living, but the employees are entitled to sympathy too, and to the 
protection that is extended to every other feminine unit of the industrial world. 


The exceedingly trying nature of the work makes one long for the time when the law will 
provide laundry women with the same protection it affords to their sisters in other trades. 
Definite hours, definite half-holiday, no more indefinite night-work, and certain rest on 
Sundays. It is no magnificent charter, but to the laundry women it will mean much. 


Miss Deane sends me a memorandum on statutory holidays in laundries :— 


An unfortunate effect of the present method of applying the Factory Act to laundries is the 
unsatisfactory position of the workers in regard to the statutory holidays. 


In factories and workshops the workers are entitled to at least six whole holidays, or two 
whole and eight half-holidays, during the year. These holidays are (unless another day or two 
half-days is substituted for any one of them) given, in England, on Christmas Day, Good 
Friday, and the four bank holidays which fall always on a Monday. Subsection 5 of 
section 22, 1878, secures that the statutory half-holiday shall in reality be an extra “ holiday ” 
by providing that it must be given on some day other than Saturday the normal weekly 
short day. 


Owing to the peculiar regulations as to “period of employment” in lawndries, however, 
the practical result as regards the operation of the “holiday sections” in these places is that, 
with the exception perhaps of Christmas Day, workers in laundries are not entitled to anything 
that can be regarded as an actual “ holiday.” Monday morning is in almost all laundries the 
short time. The work is rarely |started, except by the “sorters,” until mid-day, and this 

: period corresponds somewhat to the ordinary Saturday half-day in factories. 


Four statutory bank holidays fall, in England, on a Monday, and for any of these, or for 
Good Friday, two “half-days” may be substituted. Accordingly, in laundries, eight Monday 
mornings and one whole Monday can be entered in the “ Notice” as statutory holidays and 
legally held to be such by employers. To the women, however, the permission to regard as 
a statutory half-holiday a morning which in any case is not, as a rule, a working period is 

_ but a scant boon. 


One result of the “ weekly limit” of hours in laundries is to deprive the workers in many 
laundries of the good effect of even such holidays as they can claim, for it is a common practice 
to require the full 60 hours of actual work (exclusive of meal-times) per week, which is 
permissible for girls of fourteen years and upwards, by cramming the equivalent number of 
hours nominally “given ” as a statutory holiday into the five remaining days of the week. 


Thus, in the week in which a statutory holiday falls the full weekly maximum of hours is 
worked just as if no “holiday” had occurred, each of the five remaining days being 
lengthened to “ make up” for the day “lost.” 


Miss Vines reports on the period of employment, the five hours’ spell, and holidays in 
West London laundries :— 


Complaints as to illegal overtime in laundries certainly require more careful sifting and more 
_ prolonged enquiry than in any other workplaces. So often a very large proportion of the 
workers are making different hours, and it may not be until after questioning several of them 
that the complaint can be sustained. The legal limit is, naturally, most often exceeded by — 
packers and sorters, and the amount of illegal overtime worked by them seems very great. An 
Inspector can, of course, remedy the matter for the time being by a prosecution ; but I am of 
opinion that in the larger laundries, at any rate, permanent good can only be done by employers 
increasing their staff in this department of the laundry. 


The greater number of laundries visited by me have infringed the law by exceeding, 
generally on Saturdays, the five hours’ spell. In connection with no requirement of the Act 
do employers less fully recognise their responsibility, and in nu other point do the workers 
need so guarding and protecting from themselves. 


In some cases, in the hurry to get out the work on a Saturday, the workers have been actually 
forbidden to stop for rest or meal after the five hours’ spell of work. But in the vast majority 
of cases the half-hour’s break is allowed but not taken. The workers, on Saturday, are naturally 
anxious to get finished, and in deciding not to stop for the half-hour do not realise that the time 
gained is dearly paid for by the physical exhaustion to which its leads. 


One young girl, a shirt machinist, who, I found on enquiry, had been working continuously 
one Saturday from 8 a.m. till 3.45 p.m., remarked to me quite naturally how faint she felt at 
. the completion of her task. 


On caution being given by an Inspector a plea put forward by employers is their inability 
to remedy sucha point. They say they have no power. They cannot compel the workpeople 
to cease work when the employees themselves insist on continuing. It is remarkable that 
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proprietors quite incapable in this respect have no difficulty in exercising the most rigid 
control in the matter of fines for the late arrival ! 


The holiday question in laundries is a most perplexing one. 


Owing to the weekly period of 60 hours, and the fact that women may be employed 14 hours 
in one day, very long hours are generally worked during a week which has commenced with 
bank holiday. 


Sometimes, indeed, bank holiday leads to Sunday work. I have before me a complaint just 
received relating to a laundry worker who had two days’ money stopped because she refused to 
work on Sunday morning, December 24th. Bank holidays thus obtained are dearly bought. 
Two of the workers employed, however, says the complainant, did work on that day, and they 
were paid a full week’s money. 


Thus, as employment in laundries on Sunday is not prohibited by the Factory and Workshops 
Acts, bank holiday for laundry workers may mean not the addition, but simply the substitution 
of the general holiday for the weekly day of rest. 


(¢) Herri ‘ : iti : ip 
periny oe Miss Paterson continues her Report of 1898 on conditions in the herring kippering 
industry, industry as follows :— 


One of the matters dealt with first in 1898, and carried on into 1899, was the inspection of a 
herring kippering workshop on the coast of Donegal, resulting in action which dragged on until 
the middle of this year, to terminate then very unsatisfactorily. I reported to you on the 
condition found there, which impressed me very painfully, and showed, as all my experience 
in this industry has shown, the great need that exists in it for careful regulation and inspection, 
There are several reasons for this, one of which is that in many instances the workers are far from 
their homes, that they are engaged under an agreement which is curiously indefinite, and would, 
I fear, not be very valuable in a law court; at least, those I have seen have not been signed by 
any representative of the employing firm. The agreement states the amount of wage and the 
arrangement regarding travelling expenses and lodging, but gives no indication of the amount 
of service required in return for the wage, so that any dissatisfaction on the part of the worker 
is answered simply by a reference to the agreement which she has signed. One can therefore 
easily understand how, difficult as it always is for individual workers to protest against their 
conditions, the difficulty is increased by these circumstances. In this instance the engagement — 
was for three months, or longer “if required.” As three-fourths of those engaged in this way 
came from Stornoway and all from Scotland, it may easily be seen that if the Factory Acts do 
not afford some protection there is little likelihood that the workers would, in their isolated 
position, be able to effect any improvement themselves. It was clearly so in this case, where 
“no special hours” became, on occasions, “all possible ones.” By your instructions, I pro- 
secuted the firm on the test point of failure to keep the Abstract affixed in the workshop. 


My visit to this workshop, which is placed on an island, and which is probably typical of 
many on the coasts of Ireland and Scotland, impressed me with the importance of having these 
factories and workshops, in which so many thousands of women and girls are employed, under 
special regulation and inspection. The migratory nature of the employment and the fact that 
the work is seldom carried on in important industrial centres, so that little choice of employ- — 
ment exists, tend to make the women peculiarly dependent on this one trade and ignorant of 
what is taking place in others, with the natural consequence that anything which seems as if 
it might interfere with the methods of a century is full of terror for them. 


It is only in such places as Aberdeen and Newcastle that I have heard workers say that theing 
hours and conditions “ought not to be allowed,” elsewhere these are meekly accepted as 
inseparable from fish. 2 


In addition to the ordinary regulations of the Factory Acts, what I have been told by shore 
girls and those interested in them, as well as what I have myself observed, point to other 

necessities in this trade, and chiefly to the desirability of extending the powers of the members — 
of this branch of the factory staff, in order to enable them to inspect the lodging accommoda- 
tion for such workers when it is provided for them by the employer. ; 


The housing of the fisher-girls has been thrust upon the notice of local authorities by 
outbreaks of fever, &c., amongst them, and in many places special attention is given to this — 
matter, but in the little outlying corners of the country in which so much of this work is done, 
overcrowding and discomfort are found, and lodgings which are too often damp and dirty are 
offered to the workers who have absolutely no choice in the matter, : 










When in the north-west of Ireland on other business in the early autumn— 
unfortunately before the kippering season had begun—I took the opportunity to see the 
workshop and provision for the lodging of work girls on this island, and quickly found 
in the insanitary conditions of the lodging, the totally inadequate sleeping accommodation, 
and absence of all provision for elementary comforts and decencies, explanation of the 
reported sickness among the women in the previous winter. | 
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-A special investigation by Miss Deane, at the busy season, of conditions in the 
Christmas card industry which was specially directed to consideration of questions, of 
health, incidentally reveals another class of workrooms which escape regulation. 


(a) Christ- -, 
mas card wna... 
bon-bon. 


. trades. 


The noticeable feature of this trade was the position of some of the workplaces which are 


held to be outside the operation of the Act. 


A large number of Christmas cards, almanacks, &c., are made in Germany, and are sent to 
England where girls are employed in sorting and re-packing and arranging them for the 
purpose of being sold wholesale. Such places, unless attached to some factory or workshop, 
being unregulated by the Act, the girls are without the protection afforded by the law 
regarding length of hours, mealtimes, &c. 


Tt was impossible not to be struck by the difference between the conditions found in one 
such place and those found in the large airy sorting rooms of a publishing factory close by— 
yet the girls in the stuffy workroom of the former were without the protection given by 
law in the latter workplace. 


A curious instance arose in connection with one such place where about 40 girls had been 

employed in packing, sorting, &c., for illegal hours; the occupier took to employing some of 

_ . them in affixing a minute how of ribbon to the cards, and during this temporary employment 
all the girls could claim, and were accorded, the protection of the Factory Act. 


Excessive hours in hitherto uninspected workrooms were also found to be worked in 
the processes of adapting and preparing bon-bons for sale. In some cases baskets, boxes, 
and bags were trimmed for the reception of these articles, in others they were merely 
selected and arranged in patterns in fancy boxes subsequently tied up with ribbon. In 
the first cases clearly, and in the last also, probably, the definition of a workshop under 
the Acts applies. Instructions were given accordingly, and in one set of workrooms they 
have resulted in considerably improved conditions for the rather superior class of worker 


employed. 


The conditions for newspaper folders stand very much as Miss Deane has shown them 
to be for Christmas card sorters. If the work is carried on within the close or curtilage 
of letterpress printing works the hours are regulated and sanitary matters are under 
control. If the work is carried on in buildings or premises separate from the premises for 
the preceding processes of printing, &c., it is entirely uncontrolled. In the course of 
some inspections after midnight last winter near the City, I came upon several of these 
workplaces where women, girls, and children were then at work under deplorable 
conditions, dirty rooms, foul, gassy air, and overcrowding. In one of them I was met 
with the observation that I “ might come in if I liked, but I could do nothing there.” 


Several complaints of long hours worked by girls employed on the same day both in 
workroom and shop have been investigated by Miss Vines, who reports as follows :— 


Most of these complaints were only too well sustained, and referred especially to the 
Saturday employment of milliners, who were also engaged as shop assistants. One case was 
that of a girl of 16, who I found to be employed on Saturdays from 9 a.m. to 11.45 p.m. The 
result of the action taken by me led to the employer at once discontinuing all Saturday 
hat-trimming, and his apprentice is now employed on Saturdays solely as shop assistant. 


As therefore section 16, subsection (4), of the Act of 1895 only refers to employment “ on the 
same day” both in workroom and shop, a working Saturday of almost 15 hours is rendered 
perfectly legal for a young person, who on every other day of the week has been subject to the 
protection of the Factory and Workshops Act! 


Unhappily this is only one case out of several in which employers have made a like 
arrangement. 


’ Another class of complaint referred to the long hours worked at a hairdresser’s by giris 
employed in the treble capacity of making up hair, in shampooing, and in serving in the shop. 
On the requirements of the Factory and Workshops Act being brought to the employer's 
notice, he immediately dispensed with the help of his “young ladies” in the making up of 
hair. The girls, therefore, being employed only in the shop and in shampooing, were at once 
exempt, so far as their hours were concerned, from the provisions of the Factory and Work- 
shops Act; 


and subject, [ may add, so far as under 18 years of age, only to the regulations of the 
Shop Hours Acts, 


Some unification of control and provision for reasonable transition from the one kind of 
Tegulation to the other seem to be urgently called for. 
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ON oar »,. , In the course of an enquiry into the conditions under which an application was made 
legal day in for extension of the Particulars Section to the shirt trade so far-as it concerned the north | 
the shirt “=~ of Treland, and especially Belfast, Wiss Deane was immediately faced with evidence of the - 


general prevalence of the insidious form of overtime which is done by factory workers in 
their own homes after the close of the legal day in the factory :— 


It was impossible to investigate the conditions in this industry in Belfast without realising 
the existence of a systematic infringement of section 16 of the Act of 1895 on the part of 
certain of the employers, in spite of careful cautions from the District Inspector. 


Apart from my own observations, however, my attention was drawn to this subject by many 
urgent complaints from those workers who had given the matter more than a passing attention, 
and who realised that a system, which at first sight might appear advantageous to them, was in 
reality so serious a grievance as to fully justify the provision made by law for its suppression. 


Even those women who, in consequence of the evasion of this provision, thought tu add a 
little to their own earnings, or who looked to night work at home to make good the idle or 
wasted moments in the factory, acknowledged that it was.a “bad plan for the trade.” “ You 
never know what you can get fora day’s work.” “One is never done.” “ The more night work 
is given out the more it makes employment uncertain and pulls down wages.” 


From the Factory Inspector’s point of view, this giving out.or permitting of night work in 
the home after normal factory hours is simply an evasion of the important principle of the law 
that all overtime work shall be regulated and controlled, and shall be carried.on in an open and 
recognised manner and under conditions which can be properly ascertained. If the overtime 
work could be done at the will of every individual employer in the workers’ own homes after 
their factory work is ended, the whole spirit of the Act would be violated, and a grave injustice 
imposed on those employers whose proseedings in this respect are regulated and limited by the 
overtime regulations of the Act. It is easy to realise the inconsistency of creating a standard 
as to cleanliness, air-space, limitation of hours, and provision for rest-times when overtime 
work is carried on in a factory with a tacit permission to successfully evade all these 
requirements by overtime worked in each worker’s own home, under unknown conditions. 


The value of this section is admitted by all who have to administer the law, but I imagine 
that (owing to the wording of it) there are few provisions of the Act which are so difficult to 
enforce, or which can so readily become a dead letter. — 


This was fully realised hy many of the working women in Belfast. The fact that the 
clothing factories there close normally at an earlier hour than the maximum limit permitted 
by the law lent much colour to the assertion that the bundles of work being taken home were © 
only such as could be finished before the close of the legal period of employment (8 p,m.,). | 


Tt made the task of enforcing the Act well-nigh impossible, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that the effect of the qualifying words, ‘“ except during the period of employment ” (in 
sub-section (2) of section 16) is to render this much-needed provision almost inoperative. 


The enforcement of this section involves visits after the legal period of employment to the 
homes of the workers, in order to ascertain whether overtime work for the factory is being 
done. With the most careful arrangement this entails an enormous loss of time; for the 
homes are often distant and ‘scattered, and at the moment of the visit the work may not 
actually be in progress. ‘The Factory Inspector has, of course, no right of entry in such places, 
and, in fact, in order to detect the illegal overtime work of an evening—which, if it were 
carried on in the factory could be easily accomplished by one visit to the factory—dozens or 
scores of separate visits to individuals at addresses often far distant from each other, and with — 
difficulty procured and ascertained, and at none of which the Inspector has any power of entry, 
have to be paid. 


Of the many complaints investigated and found to be upheld, only a very few can be 
successfully carried into Court. ; 


4 


I have found much confusion in the minds of some employers respecting the position of 
bona fide * outworkers” in this connection. There is, of course, no analogy between the two 
classes of workers, but I have often found it necessary to explain that the employment of an 
outworker solely in her home, whose address is registered and known to the Factory and — 
Sanitary Inspectors, and in regard to the employment of whom a certain responsibility — 
attaches to her employer, is in no way comparable to the employment, at an address unknown 
even to her employer, under conditions totally unregulated, after the close of her normal day’s — 
work in the factory, of a person whose lawful rights as a factory worker are by such ~ 
unregulated employment practically destroyed. . 


The prosecution which followed upon the investigation into these infringements in Belfast 
will, I wust, tend to act as a deterrent, and will strengthen the position of those employers — 
who loyally and actively discountenance this illegal employment, but who in so doing were — 
placed in a disadvantageous position as compared with competitors. 


: 
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| Miss Tracey. touches on the same problem from her experience in London and the south 


of England :— 


Complainis reach us of the infringements of the regulation which provides that workers 
who have already worked in a factory or workshop may not “‘except during the period of 
employment be employed in the business of a factory or workshop” at home. On the face of 
it this is an excellent regulation, and in certain cases it is not difficult to enforce. Workers 
who have done their full tale of hours in the factory can obtain a legal remedy when they are 
compelled to take home work with them. But the complication comes when they have 
worked an hour or two short of the full legal period, say from 8 to 6 or 8 to 7, in the factory, 
the employer having the power under this section to insist that work shall be done at home to 
make up for the missing hours. The Inspector is practically powerless to see that no undue 
advantage is taken of this permission. Strictly speaking, such work must be done during the 
legal period, ending generally at eight in the evening ; no one, however, would wish that the 
worker’s convenience should not be consulted if she likes to do this work which ghe has 
brought home with her; even after ten o’clock, it would be an inflexible person who would 
say her nay. But it is here that abuses creep in. For what a fair-minded employer might 
consider a fair hour’s work, might often take the worker double that time to accomplish, and 
there is nothing to prevent.a bad employer from taking greater advantage than this. 


1 may perhaps cite an interesting case which came under my notice. An order was given 
_by a well-known princess to a firm for what may be termed “underwear” during the season. 
.A worker who had been employed in the firm’s workrooms from half past eight to half past 
seven was given the garment to take home with her to finish. ‘This she did, working till two or 
three in the morning to accomplish the task. Had the princess known under what condition 
her order had been carried out it is not extravagant to believe that she would have declined to 
accept the garment. The effect upon the worker who had been thus employed till the early 
-hours of the morning, and who had to return to the workroom as usual the same day, was 
undoubtedly disastrous, but a still larger question is opened up, and one in which the public 
health is concerned. 


If it is the law that workers are allowed to finish off short periods of time on work at home, 

it is obviously desirable that these homes should be under such inspection as would insure 
that disease was not spread by such means. In all probability in this instance the home was 

clean and free from all danger, but in how many cases has the employer personally seen that 
this is so? It will be noticed that there was only half an hour in which werk could be legally 

worked, 1.¢., from half past seven to eight, but the task took five or six hours. It is doubtful 

whether the half-crown paid for it at all fully represented the physical loss. This is a matter 
which has given the Women Inspectors much anxious thought, and on the whole it-appeaxs 

essential that all taking home of work by those who are employed in factory or workshop 
should be entirely prohibited. When work has to be done under pressure, the law has 

provided for the emergency by allowing thirty occasions of overtime. There are, however, 

distinct advantages to an employer in giving out work to his women to finish at home. A 

_ considerable saving in light and firing is effected, at the cost of the unfortunate worker, and 
more important still, it provides an indefinite supply of overtime which can be drawn wpon 

at any time and to any extent without the “hampering” restrictions of legal overtime. For 

these and other reasons already named, it does appear worthy of the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. whether the whole section should be repealed and an amending section introduced 
_prohibiting home work in any form except to those who are entered on the lists of ontworkers. 


The following remarks from Miss Squire on the occasions when she found reason to 8. Physical 
suspend young and overtried workers, with a view to re-examination as to their physical Ne 
fitness for their employment, bear out what she reported last year on the great potential from employ- 


: mnt 
-yalue of this reserve power under the Factory Acts :—. ee 


I found it advisable in three cases this year to exercise the power conferred on Inspectors 

by section 29, Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, und to require the em ployment of two children 

and of one young person in factories to be discontinued until re-examined and certified as fit 
for such employment by the certifying surgeon. 


Each of these girls had been examined in accordance with the Act at the commencement of 
her employment in the respective factories in which 1 found them, and had been certified as 
fit for such employment, but each had some constitutional weakness which had so increased 

during and by reason of their employment that when I inspected the factories my attention 
was arrested in each of the three cases by evident suffering and unfitness for work. Accord- 
ingly, written notice in each case was sent to the occupier, as required by the Statute, 
requiring him to discontinue their employment unless the certifying surgeon should re- 
examine and certify them as fit to resume work. In each case the certifying surgeon found 
the girls to be unfit to continue their employment and in need of medical treatment. 


"The cages were as follows :— 


1. Mary , a child of 12, employed at.a hatter’s forrier’s in the shed where the mercury 
solution is used for dressing the rabbit skins. The little girl’s eyes were weak, red, 
and running; she hail suffered (her mother subsequently told me) from sore eyes 
‘since 'a-child, she had been in the hospital for-some time “to have a pearl burned off 
to prevent her going blind,” and had been constantly absent from school on account 
of her bad eyes. 
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2. Annie ——, aged 14 also found employed at a hatter’s furrier’s, engaged in fur-pulling. 
Her eyes were weak and sore and in a very bad and distressing condition. On being 
suspended from work, the Certifying Surgeon re-examined her and reported that she» 
was suffering from “conjunctivitis aggravated by want of attention and cleanliness ; 
certainly suffering from the effects of her employment.” Herefused to certify her 
for employment in that factory, and told her to come and see him again after rest at 
home. In less than a fortnight the girl went to him and her eyes were then quite 
well. He certified her as fit for employment, and she resumed her work of fur- 
pulling. A month afterwards the Certifying Surgeon wrote to tell me he had seen 
Annie at work in the factory and her eyes were bad again, but he added that on 
his own initiative he could not suspend her. I accordingly visited the factory and 
found the poor girl’s eyes very bad indeed, and she was again suspended. 

The Certifying Surgeon who examined both these girls expressed to me his opinion that 
children and voung persons employed in such factories as those of hatters’ furriers should be 
examined by the Certifying Surgeon every two months. 





3. The third case in which I suspended from employment a girl working in a factory was. 
that of Annie , aged 12, employed in a very large spinning mill, not, as is usual 
with half-timers, as a doffer, but as a spinner, minding two sides of a frame, doing the 
work of a woman for a wage of 3s.a week. Her appearance attracted my attention, 
deformed, under-sized, knock-kneed, her feet turned inwards, thin and paled-faced, 
she seemed quite unfit for factory work. It transpired that this piteous-looking little 
creature had been subjected—together with the other little half-timers in that room, 
who were very numerous—to brutal treatment at the hands of a builying overlooker ; 
she had not only been repeatedly cuffed, but on one occasion struck down by him— 
a fact which he, when taxed with it, did not deny, but he looked extremely shame- 
faced before I left him. 


I notified the employer to discontinue to employ the child, and the Certifying Surgeon 
refused to re-certify her for factory work, ordering her to be exempt from school also for three 
months. I visited the little girl’s home a month later, and found her much better ; what she 
seemed to appreciate most was not being obliged to get up at 5 o’clock in the morning; she said 
often when she first got up she could hardly stand, and could scarcely crawl to the mill. 
Cases such as these of enforced cessation of employment seem proper subjects for philan- 
thropic aid—a little extra food, a month or two at the sea or in the country, during the time — 
they are suspended from the factory, would enable these little workers to take their places. 
again “ physically fit’ for employment. 





The recurrence of such instances of cruelty as this last, common in the early days of 
factory regulation, comparatively infrequent we trust now, should serve as indicators to 
any who need such, of the infinite value of Factory Act regulation, and of the need of 
steadily rising standards of requirement and vigilance in enforcing them. 


Several illustrations have been met with during the year of the hardship that is felt by 
ordinary traders or manufacturers in the successful claim made by directors of philan- 
thropic or charitable undertakings for freedom to work by a looser or lower rule than the 
national one laid down in the Factory Acts. Most of these relate to laundries, but 
perhaps the most interesting case is one touched on incidentally in a former report, where 
I spoke of the failure to observe certain provisions, such as sufficient air space, employ- 
ment of children, full time in some of the workshop schools of the Irish Congested 
Districts Board. Miss Deane touches on the outcome as follows :— 


When in Ireland for the purpose of the prosecution alluded to, I had a conference with the 
Secretary of the Congested Districts Board of Ireland relating to the condition of certain of: 
the workplaces under the control of the Board. 


The result of the negotiation with the Board was referred to the heads of the two depart- 
ments. The case illustrates the illogical attitude adopted by certain “ philanthropists ”’ who. 
urge their “good intentions” as a reason for exempting their schemes from the operation of 
the general law, of the protection of which their employees are thereby deprived. — 


If all the conditions of work are ideal, acquiescence in the general law (which requires a 
minimum standard far short of ideal) could not be troublesome, while the example set by 
a body which holds itself superior to the ordinary commercial public would be of far-reaching 
value. Where the conditions, however, are in any respect such as fall below the low minimum 
standard of the law, or such as would not be permitted in other workplaces, the case becomes 
graver, and from this point of view there is the very natural and just objection raised by the 
legitimate ‘“* business man” who employs workers also, in for instance, hem-stitching or 
embroidery. Carrying on his business in a law-abiding manner and without making any 
high-sounding claim to philanthropy, thereby incidentally benefitting his employees, he sees. 
other establishments in which the national standard respecting certain elementary conditions is 
being ignored with impunity. It certainly offends his sense of justice when he learns that 


d 


the offenders being “philanthropists” enjoy immunity from the law. 


It is to be regretted that when industries are started for the avowed purpose of ameliorating 
the lot of the worker there should be any failure to grasp the importance of establishing them 
on a sound and legitimate basis, of leading the way, indeed, and setting an example by carrying 
them on under scrupulously law-abiding and healthy conditions. 
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Of the cases which came before me of non-compliance with the Order of the Secretary 
of State requiring “ Particulars” in the wholesale tailoring trade, it appeared necessary 
only in one to take proceedings against the employer, and this was after previous careful 
instruction and warning had given him opportunity to comply. The prosecution, which 
brought out an interesting question with regard to procedure under the Order, has already 
been referred to above. | : 


Some questions of demarcation and limit of application of the Order have arisen for 
decision—for example, whether it applies to the wholesale manufacture of athletic clothing, 
coats, trousers, waistcoats, &c., and to the severer forms of mantles which are practically 
coats. It is not always quite certain where “ tailoring ” begins and ends. The decision to 
include these cases has generally been accepted by occupiers without demur. 


Two important enquiries into application for extension of the section to new trades were 
further investigated by my staff, one the shirt and collar industry, the other the pen trade. 
I have presented reports for the consideration of the Secretary of State on both these 
industries, but in the case of the shirt trade further enquiry into miscellaneous under- 
clothing trades often found in the same factories has been found necessary, and I will 
postpone summary of the conditions found until the merits of the applications have 
been fully investigated and finally determined. 


Miss Sadler reports on cases where she found attempts to evade the law in the matter 
of “samples,” the needs of which branch of the trade in wholesale tailoring were fully 
considered betore the Order was drawn up. There are no difficulties in the case which 
cannot be met by the temporary payment of a time wage until a fair price can be agreed 
upon for the new garment, or by payment according to the price list of the nearest 
approaching pattern with the addition of an allowance for. the extra care that has to be 
bestowed. 

I have in previous Annual Reports given some account of the large and growing 
expenditure of our time on investigation of circumstances regulated by, or believed by 
workers to be remediable under, the Truck Acts, and I have at the outset of this report 
and under the section relating to prosecutions shown how in 1899 the larger part of the 
time of several Inspectors was absorbed by questions of truck to the exclusion of 
questions under the Factory Acts. It has fallen more particularly to Miss Squire’s lot to 
demonstrate how the further one goes away from the organised factory system the greater 
may be the difficulty of frustrating attempts at fraud in the payment of wages, even 
though to arrive at the ‘necessary information the powers conferred on Inspectors by 
section 68 (6) of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, may be exercised. As Miss 
Squire herself expresses it, these powers must be exercised, so far as the outworkers are 
concerned, ‘in such a manner as not to suggest the exercise of a power, but rather to 
invite confidence as from one woman to another.” When proceedings against defaulting 
employers, however, come in question a moment is likely to arise when these powers must 
be directly tested, and for the first time, in Ireland, an appeal has been necessary on the 
extent of the ‘“ authorities ” conferred by section 13 (2) of the Truck Act, 1887, and the 
section 68 (6) of the Factory Act, 1878, just referred to. The view held by the Factory 
Department was supported by the Court of Queen’s Bench. 


Many and interesting as are the questions to be investigated under the Act of 1896, and 
difficult as some of them are, they generally in my experience take a place second in interest, 
if not in difficulty, to those under the Act of 1831. On the one hand this law deals generally 
with circumstances either outside or as it were on the fringe of modern organised industry, 
or merely a survival within the factory system ; on the other hand, its aims and its terms 
are far clearer and more concise than the later law. 


The difficulties that Miss Squire had to encounter in the neighbourhood of Dungloe, 
like those Miss Deane had in Ardara in 1897, were not of legal interpretation but of local 
circumstance, and nearly every local difficulty appeared to be enhanced tenfold in the latter 
case. 


Having received reports from various sources of the continued and open violation of the 
law by payment of wages in inferior goods in many parts of north-west Ireland, and 
particularly in the Dungloe district, 1 determined to note for myself, on the spot, the 
extent of the evil. A fortnight’s residence as a private individual in the country enabled 
me, beyond my expectations, to gauge the extent and deep-rooted character of the system 
of payment in kind. Although every precaution was taken by employers, and the 
extremely dependent position of the workwomen gave good security to the contraveners 
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of the law that direct evidence of individual payments should not be obtainable, still, the 
universal prevalence of the system wherever work was given out, and the open 
friendliness shown by the peasant women and car-drivers to English visitors, made it easy 
to arrive at general conclusions as to the essential factors in the situation. The manifest 
sense of security, however, on the part of the law breakers—who, by their shops, their inns, 
and their proprietorship of the cars, represent the wealth and carrying power of the local 
community, and by their connection through marriage with the priests’ and magistrates’ 
families, and in some cases even their position as magistrates themselves, represent the 
order of the community—was almost warranted, by the difficulty of the task of bringing 
home the offences that I had to leave to Miss Squire. While it was possible for me to 
ascertain with certainty that outworkers for hand-knit hosiery and shirt agents, and other 
large classes of workers such as masons, road workers, were being paid mainly or in some 
eases wholly in goods, estimated above their real value, it was, for the reasons just faintly 
indicated, a long work of patient skill to establish definite cases in court. It has to be 
remembered that the outworkers, all women, are extremely poor, and that most of the 
able-bodied men migrate during harvest seasons to Scotland, England, and even further, 
leaving the women dependent on the shopkeepers, who advance them goods at exorbitant 
prices on credit, and who have monopoly of the only markets to which they can bring 
their poultry, butter, and eggs for sale. More frequently than not, according to the 
evidence I received from one of the shop assistants as well as of car-drivers and out- 
workers, they receive payment in kind for their poultry, &c., as well as tor their shirts 
and hosiery. I saw eggs paid over the counter like cash, and tobacco and oil taken away, 
although [ did not succeed in being an eye witness of the illegal payment of wages. 
Another illustration of the dependance of the worker in the use of carts to carry on the 
Truck system I saw a glimpse of, and left to Miss Squire to tollow out. The small 
“town lands” are so distant from trading centres, that the agents send out carts laden 
with yarn and groceries, which drive for miles round the country giving out yarn, taking 
up the knitted hose, and paying for them in the groceries. As the carts cover very wide 
areas, it is extremely difficult to find them. On one occasion Miss Squire and I succeeded 
in arriving on the scene just as transactions were about to begin, with the result that all 
business ceased abruptly. On a later occasion Miss Squire succeeded in seeing the whole 
transaction, and obtained convictions against the offender. When I left her I hardly 
believed it possible that she should succeed, as her following report shows her to have 
done :— 


It was in September of this year that I was entrusted with the,task of collecting evidence of 
the system of paying girls and women in north-west Donegal, for work done by them in their 
own homes, in grocery and other goods, contrary to the Truck Act, 1831. 


The investigation was carried on upon the lines pursued by Miss Deane at Ardara with such 
wonderful success in 1897. 


The reluctance of the Irish peasantry to accept the assistance of an official of the Government 
to free them from oppression, and their dread of being stigmatised as an “‘ Informer” by their 
neighbours, makes it impossible to obtain from them any information when once the official 
character of the questioner is known. They are, however, quite ready to talk freely of their 
grievances and troubles to a sympathetic English visitor. The plan, therefore, which you, 
Madam, adopted, of first going yourself and then directing one of your staff to reside in the 
neighbourhood as a private individual, is the only way in which the tracing out of the 
systematic infringement of the Truck Act, 1831, in County Donegal, has been possible. 


A residence of three weeks as a tourist in the centre of the fishing district of The Rosses 
enabled me to become intimately acquainted with the habits and conditions of life, work, and 
payment of wages of the peasantry, whose charming courtesy to a stranger taking refuge from 
wind and rain in their cabins, or joining them along the lonely roads in their long tramps 
barefoot to the shops for work and groceries, or while herding their cattle on the bogs and 
among the mountains, made conversation about the matters with which I was concerned 
natural and easy. 


It was soon evident that all smarted under one crushing injustice, that of inability to obtain 
money payment for their labour. Whether the work were knitting socks or making shirts, 
there was one cry everywhere—“ It is not money we get but just tea and sugar, and the tea 
indeed is not good, it is not worth putting water on.” Women and girls in this congested 
district, eager and willing to work, can obtain no employment but knitting, and a very limited 
number get shirts to make. The yarn and the material for shirts are given out by local shop- 
keepers, who are agents for large firms in Londonderry and Glasgow. To obtain this material 
for work the women and girls tramp, in all weathers, long distances—twelve, fifteen, twenty 
miles—along the desolate roads. They do the work in their cabins scattered among the 
mountains, and tramp back again with the finished work to the agent’s shop, to receive in 
payment just what tea, sugar, spirit, or cloth he chooses to give them. However dissatisfied 
with the payment they cannot go elsewhere for work, for there is no one else from whom to 
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get employment. The nominal pay is miserably low—l1s. 6d. for knitting one dozen pairs of 
best heather-mixed socks—but even this is not received by the worker, who is given 1 Ib. of 
tea and 4 1b. of sugar. Universal though the practice of payment in goods is, evidence 
sufficient to sustain a prosecution is difficult to obtain. To be an eye-witness of such payment 
is almost impossible, for that the system is illegal is well known, and immediately a st anger 
enters a shop all transactions cease. Baffled frequently, I succeeded on one occasion, by a 
carefully planned stratagem, in being a witness of a transaction, and saw the socks handed 
over the counter, yarn for fresh socks given out, and packets of tea and sugar given in payment. 
Except in this one case I had, in undertaking prosecutions, to rely entirely upon evidence of 
the workers, and even those who beforehand seemed most staunch, when the time drew near 
managed to evade service of the summons, and disappeared from their homes in a wonderful 
manner and were with difficulty brought to the court. Every device is resorted to to escape 
appearing in court as a witness, but once there and put on oath the truth is told and conviction 

_ of the employer has followed in each case, the maximum penalty being obtained in one case 
and £5 in each of the others. 


The fact, which was well known in the neighbourhood, that the witnesses were unwilling 
and only appeared under compulsion, did not prevent the employers refusing to give them any 
more work, but the fund formed to meet such cases of gross injustice is not allowing these 
women and girls to suffer from what was no fault of theirs. The immediate effect of the 
proceedings which have been taken is that money is handed now to workers by the agents, but 
a close watch will have to be kept lest in time the old system is resumed or the practice 
continued in another and more hidden form. 

What is needed now is more agencies in that district, for where there is competition the 
agents must pay in money in order to retain the workers, and “ Truck” dies a natural death. 
There is also no doubt that the head firms employing agents should give a reasonable 
commission; where it is so miserably low the agent, if he is to make any profit at all, must 
make it out of the unfortunate workers by paying them in cheap tea and sugar. The high-class 
firms refuse to give their agencies to shopkeepers, and it would be well if it were made illegal 
to do so. ¢ 


Since this was written Miss Squire has found a case of a shopkeeping agent employed 
by. an Aberdeen manufacturer, who received no commission at all and who had always 
made his miserably small profits bv his extra sales of tea and sugar. He told her he 
had ceased to pay in goods since her prosecutions showed him it was illegal, and asked if 
she could help him to find a commission-paying employer. 


Tn addition to the natural remedy suggested above by Miss Squire, it seems to me that 
further control of the system is needed, by extension of the protection of the Particulars 
Section to outworkers, by prohibition of payment of wages in shops (already illegal in 
Germany), by fixed paydays and explicit provision for occasional presence of Inspectors 
or constabulary or both at wage payments. 


Much will be achieved, however, when the local magistrates have learned that con- 
victions and penalties must follow on every case proved in court of infringement of the 


law against Truck. 


Two important efforts have been made by this branch of the staff to test the meaning 
of the words “fair and reasonable” in the Act of 1896; first, in relation to fines 
(disciplinary) ; secondly, in relation to an employer’s charges on slender wages of 
unskilled workers for loss or damage to his materials. In both cases the opinion given by 
the Court of Summary Jurisdiction—from which there could be no appeal to the judg- 
ment of a higher court, as no point of law was at stake—was contrary to that of the 
Home Office, arrived at after long consideration of all the circumstances. One case was 
tested by Miss Paterson in a Sheriff Court, the other by Miss Squire in a Stipendiary 
Magistrate’s Court. In both the difficulty was fully experienced of effectually bringing 
before the Court all the material circumstances of the case. 


Miss Paterson reports the circumstances and decision in her case relating to fines as 
follows :— 


The difficulty of enforcing satisfactorily the observance of the spirit and the letter of the 
Truck Act, 1896, and saving workers from the infliction of fines which press too hardly on 
them, is added to by the absence of any definition of what is “fair and reasonable.” The 
Inspector is to take all the circumstances of the case into account before pronouncing any 
opinion on any specific charge, but has no power to require the productiou of information 
regarding these circumstances. 

In the case, for instance, in which a piece-worker is fined for absence from her work, the 

- circumstances to be considered are: the cause of her absence, the amount of her wage, and the 
proportion of the fine to the amount she might have earned (a) for herself, and () for her 
employer in the time, the loss to the employer through the absence, and the general loss 
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resulting from such absences, making it necessary to take some means to secure regular 
_attendance.. Some of the facts are easily ascertained ; as a rule, one can usually get the 
information required as to a special worker on a ‘special date, but the other facts present 

. difficulties.. Naturally no employer is prepared to admit ‘that any fine made by him-or by his 
instructions. was not entirely justified by the circumstances in which it was:made, and he is 
. neither so willing nor so well able as the worker to give information as to his weekly earnings, 
or his loss through workers’ irregularities, and anything more than a vagué grumble is seldom 
_to be heard. , It is of course difficult to apportion such loss, and to the employer who is. anxious 
to avoid unjust treatment of any worker, the problem of the enforcement of discipline is hot 
easily solved, as is clearly seen by the wide divergence of opinions between employers: on the 
subject of disciplinary fines. In one manufacturing town visited lately, in three factories in 

_ which the same kind of work was being done, and by the»=same class of worker, I had an 
instance of this. In No. 1 the employer said if he did not inflict fines for unpunctuality his 
workers would be late—as often as they were in time—in the morning; and hé would#have no 
hold over them. In No. 2 the employer did not often dare to fine his workers, he‘said, as they 
would simply leave him. In No. 3 fines had been abolished for about two years, and the 
employer did not think there was any difference in the attendance or the general «discipline of 
the factory, there was comparatively little unpunctuality. Of course want of punctuality on 
the part of workers is annoying, and it is most desirable to stop it; but I have’not beem able to 
satisfy myself from the evidence I have had that the imposition of fines results: im greater 

regularity of attendance. 


Even in factories in which such fines are made there is a wide difference in the views of 
employers of what constitutes a “fair and reasonable fine.” Some employers, for instance, 
make a distinction between time-workers and piece-workers in the matter of fines, others treat 
them on the same basis. Were there any standard fixed or adopted: by the Home Office as its 
standard in this matter some uniformity of practice would have been insured, but the Act gives 
absolutely no power to H.M. Inspectors, except the power to refer any specific: case to a Court 
of Law. In that Court he may prove every detail of the offence, every fact: which:led to the 
institution of proceedings, but he does so only in order to get an opinion from'the judge, not a 
judgment on auy point in law ; and, that being so, there is of course no opportunity for taking 
any such case intoa higher Court than the one in which it is originally heard. , 


A case of this kind during the year seems to require special noticé in this connection, in 
which the following contract, specifying a high rate of fines, was affixed by a manufacturing 
company in their factory :— . 


Fines. 
All workers in this factory are employed subject to the undernoted conditions. 


if late, they shall be fined as follows :— 
From 0 to 5 minutes $d. 
Pah Se Lew Kb) sh wee 
ea aU oe 


Any worker later than 20 minutes shall be fined 3 day’s average wage (on three 
preceding weeks). 


Any worker absent } day shall be fined 5 day’s wage (on average earnings). 
Any worker absent all day shall be fined 1 day’s wage (on average earnings). 


With your approval, I prosecuted the firm in a Sheriff Court for four cases of unfair and 
unreasonable fines. In three of these, half a day’s earnings (based on the average earnings of 
three weeks) were deducted from workers who had come to work at 8.30 a.m. instead of at 
7 a.m., losing thereby one hour of work—as 8 to 8.30 is a breakfast time. A fourth girl had 
been fined a whole day’s wage for a day’s absence. 


When the case was in Court the workers gave evidence to show (as was shown also by the 
wages book) the amount of their earnings, and each stated that her absence was due to illness. 


According to the view held by the Home Office, the fines were unreasonable in the circum- 
stances, and there was no question that the facts im the cases were fully proved. In these 
circumstances the Sheriff's decision, given a week after hearing the case, was surprising. It 
ran as follows :— 


DECISION. 


The respondents have a system of fines in their factory for acts or omissions which 
are to be regarded as contraventions of the conditions of the employment. These acts 
and omissions are clearly specified, They are such as would cause loss to the employer 
if permitted to occur. The fines exacted in respect of them are also clearly specified. 


The only question which can be decided in this prosecution is whether the fines which 
were imposed on the workwomen named in the complaint, when wages came to be paid 
Jor the week ending 29th June, were fair and reasonable in the circumstances of the 
case, 


On that occasion there was deducted from the wages paid to Margaret Kerr the sum 
of sevenpence-halfpenny. This was because, instead of coming to work at 7 a.m. 
on one of the mornings of that week, she came at 8.30. From ‘the wages of Jane — 
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Shaw, who was late to the same extent on two mornings, a sum of one shilling and 
Sourpence halfpenny. From. the wages of Paterson one shitling and 
threepence was deducted. because she had been absent one day. 


In each case a written note, setting forth the Sine, and its reason, was handed to the 
workwoman, as the statute requires. 


4 do not require to refer to the case of a girl Torrance, who has lost the note handed 
to her. 


All these workers are piece-workers ; that is, the amount of their wages depends, to 
a.certain extent, upon the quantity of work done. At such work a worker could, at 
the time, earn from 7s. to a. little over. 12s. per week. The workers I have named 
earned about Ts. ‘ 


These fines were imposed according toa scale. Under it Paterson’s day’s absence 
was fined at one day’s wages, taken on the average earnings on the three preceding 
weeks, while the absence of Kerr and Shaw for one and a half hours was taken as 
half a day’s absence, in each case on the same average. 


The following are the circumstances proved in evidence which appeared to bear 
upon the question whether these fines were just and reasonable :— 


The object and justification of fines in this factory are to preserve discipline among 
the workers, and especially punctuality. Failure in punctuality causes loss to the 
employer, and may cause loss to the workers other than those in fault. 


Lhe fines are remitted if a sufficient excuse is tendered. In these particular cases, 
or at least in two of them, there seems to have been a good excuse, but I am not satisfied 
that that excuse was properly brought under the notice of the forewoman. 


_ The respondents have no pecuniary interest in the fines, as they are not applied to 
their profit, but to the general benefit of the worker. 


The worker on piece-work necessarily suffers a loss by her absence, in addition to 
the fine itself. The fines exacted in these cases bear a considerable proportion to the 
wages earned, and I think this is rightly put in the complaint at half the average 
wage earned in a day. 


Taking these circumstances into consideration, I cannot condemn as unfair and 
unreasonable the fines which were imposed in these particular cases. 


This leads to a verdict of not proven on the first charge. Holding these views, I do 
not require to express an opinion, as I was invited to do, upon the scale of fines as a 
whole, and shall only say that the fines of a halfpenny and a penny for absence of 
five and ten minutes respectively seemed to me quite fair and reasonable, but that I 
should not have found, if the facts had been that a worker had just exceeded twenty 
minutes’ late she should be fined in half a day’s pay, and that I think the respondents 
should amend that part of their scale. 


In this decision are several points of interest, for instance, the statement re the girl Torrance 
—the girl had lost the little scrap of paper handed to her, but the fact of the deduction having 
been made was not disputed, and consequently the production of the note was of no 
importance legally. | 


(2) The Sheriff was fully aware that the wages earned by the giris were small; that the 
girl who was fined ls. 3d. for a day’s absence was, when working full time, in receipt of 
scarcely 7s. a week ; that her absence, due to her mother’s illness, reduced her wage necessarily 
to about 5s. 7d., a sum on which even the working girl finds it difficult to make ends meet, and 
yet a deduction which reduced that wage to 4s. 4d. seemed to him a reasonable one. The other 
cases were on the same lines—because of a necessary absence for an hour in the morning, the 
girls had to give their employer half a day’s work for nothing. 


‘The Sheriff states that these girls had good excuses, but that he was not satisfied that they 
were properly brought under the notice of the forewoman. There is nothing on the contract 
to show that fines are remitted at any time, and one, at least, of the girls stated in evidence 
that she had been fined previously when her excuse was as good, 


‘Half a day’s wage for just over 20 minutes’ absence is unreasonable, but for an hour’s 
absence it is not ! 


“This is decidedly not in accordance with the view of the Home Office, nor its view of what 
a, Court is likely to think, as expressed in the official memorandum on the subject. 


I cannot help feeling that if the principle of such fining is to continue legalised, some 
definition is wanted which will make the worker’s position a clearer one in the matter, 
-and-will.also give to H.M. Inspectors some more practical power in connection with this 
matter, on which I am (and I presume this is the experience of the rest of your staff) 
constantly consulted, and constantly in receipt of complaints, but in which I find myself quite 
powerless, and, as a rule, only able, after considerable “higgling,” to secure some sort of 
compromise. We have now had three years’ experience of the working of this Act, and are 


“gtill-in 'the-position of finding factories where occupiers have quite evidently never heard of it. 


It is not brought before them in the form of an.Abstract, and it has not been possible, in 
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spite of the countless cases of unfair or illegal deductions met with, to take a sufficient 
number of cases into Court to bring the Act itself under the notice of manufacturers. One 
spends much time over contracts, many of which are simply astonishing in their terms. 


I would like to quote from what purports to be a legal contract in a factory in which workers 
are paid by the piece. 


For being absent from work for more than two hours without leave, for being absent from 
illness without sending immediate notice to the manager (many of the workers live some miles 
from the factory), two days’ wages kept and the worker may also be dismissed without notice. 


For being late, 1d. for every five minutes. This is putting the worker’s fine at 1s. an hour, 
when 4d. would represent her wage fairly correctly. 


Entering by any but the prescribed door, or for any failure in cleanliness or vigilance, 6d. 
for each fault. 


Cleaning machinery in motion—In the opinion of the employers the loss caused, allowing 
any machinery to be injured or broken, the value of the machinery! Following these and 
many other similar items, there is a regulation that in the event of any workers objecting to 
any of these regulations, and to the entry in her pass-book of any deduction made in accordance 
with them, “the manager for the time being, as sole judge and arbiter between, and mutually 
adopted by the masters and workers respectively, shall have power to review the grounds of 
the said entry, and finally to fix and determine the character and extent of the acts and defaults 
in respect of which such entry has been made, and the deductions to be made from, or 
payments by, the workers in respect of the same; and accordingly in every case of objections 
being so made by workers, the manager shall upon such investigation or enquiry as he may 
deem sufficient, record by a short marking in the said memorandum book or books” (not the 
worker's book, but those kept in the office) “the result of his award with respect to the said acts or 
defaults; and the marking so made shall be held final and conclusive on all matters involved 
therein, and shall be acquiesced in and implemented by the masters and workers respectively, 
and these regulations shall forthwith be applied and enforced in terms of the said award or 
judgment and no further or other enquiry, judicial or otherwise, shall be competent to either 
party.” (The italics are mine.) 


/ 
This is a sample of the notices one finds affixed to deter workers from any action or even any 
protest, for it cannot be supposed that an employer thinks this is “ according to law.” 


Another contract contains mysterious references to an Act of George III. which is apparently 
to be the last resort of the employer in dealing with his workers. 


When one considers that these rules and warnings are not directed against workers earning 
wages which make them indifferent to deductions, and with a strong union to support and the 
union’s solicitor to advise them, but are affixed in factories where the majority of the workers 
are girls and young women who seldom dare even to protest in the factory against the treatment 
which they feel so keenly is unjust, it becomes evident that the spirit and definiteness of 
the Truck Act of 1831 or the Factory Act of 1878, are wanting in the later Truck Act 
of 1896. 


Miss Squire records the circumstances and decision in the test cases she took with 
regard to deductions for damaged work, deemed by the Home Office to be excessive and 
unreasonable, as follows :— ) 


With reference to the enquiry respecting fines and deductions in Birmingham pen 
factories for waste of material and damaged work, the following were among the facts made 
public in the prosecutions which in August followed my investigations. It was shown that steel 
pens are fashioned by hand by women, and that employees are paid piece-work rates ; that 
every separate pen passes through seven processes, and in each process “ waste” is liable to 
be made. It was shown that *‘ blanks” were given out in “lots” of 150 gross to each worker in 
the several processes, and that a deduction of 3d. per gross of “ waste” (or damage or faulty 
pens) was made in each process up to the grinding process, and 6d. a gross in all processes beyond. 
It was shown that an employee might not know how much “ waste ’ she had made in a “ lot ” 
until weeks afterwards. It was proved that these deductions not only encroached seriously 
upon the women’s wages, but in some cases swallowed them up entirely, and even converted 
them into a minus quantity. 


In one instance the “ waste” charged to the worker on her “ lot” amounted to more than her 
wage for a day and a half; in another case a girl of 14, earning from five to six shillings a week, 
had a debt against her for “ waste’ amounting to eighteen shillings, while another girl earning 
twelve shillings a week owed the firm for “ waste” £2; still others having debts standing 
against them of £5 and £10 for “ waste.” It was proved that this charge for “ waste ” was 
deducted from all wages at the rate of 1d. in every shilling earned. 


After taking some days to consider the case, the magistrate dismissed the summons on the 
ground that the amount of the charge ifor “waste ” was not unfair and unreasonable, having 
regard to the circumstances that (1) the charge did not exceed the amount of loss occasioned to 
the employer ; (2) the method by which the money was deducted from the employee’s wages, 
2.e., ld. in every shilling earned, prevented it pressing unfairly upon her. 


The magistrate, however, wished it to be understood that he had decided. the case on the 
evidence before him, not as a precedent to govern other cases. 
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The firm has since the prosecution reduced the amount of the fine for “waste” to one half. 
Another case was taken against the firm at the same time for giving insufficient particulars to 
workers at the time when money was deducted. Counsel for the defence admitted that his 
clients were in fault, and on his undertaking that these should be given in a satisfactory manner, 
the summons was, in deference to the magistrate, withdrawn. 


Besides deductions from wages for “ waste,” pen-workers are, in common with employees in 
many of the hardware factories, subject to weekly deductions for gas, sweeping and cleaning 


of the factory, sick club, hospital, &c., besides numerous fines for acts of omission and 
commission. 


Miss Tracey reports more generally on fines and methods of charging workers with 
damaged work :— 


This is a difficult and often a highly technical subject, and necessitates spending an immense 
amount of time in patient investigation of intricate questions. It is, however, satisfactory to 
notice that the Truck Acts have been of real service to the workers in reducing fines and 
setting a certain limit on deductions. That fines are not a necessary part of factory discipline 
is exemplified by the many well-conducted places which have never resorted to this 
disciplinary measure, and by others which have abandoned it. The trouble involved in 
keeping within the Truck Acts with regard to fines is a helpful source in reducing them. 
Some employers—and often very good ones—resort to lists of inordinate length in which 
every offence which the wit of man could devise is enumerated with its penalty ; the manager 
in one such case telling me that other offences would have been added if only they could have 
thought of them. I do not mean to imply that these fines are systematically enforced by any 
good employer, but the list is looked upon by him as a means of ensuring good behaviour, and 
it is held over the heads of the workpeople as a very sword of Damocles. The fine for late 
attendance is one that is oftenest inflicted, and though usually it is out of proportion to the 
earnings of the girls, its very frequence demonstrates the little real effect it has in compelling 
punctuality. Deductions, again, are entirely absent in one factory, and rampant in the next, 
which shows that they are not really a necessary part of the industrial system. 


In regard to damaged work, the custom of making the delinquent take by enforced payment 
the goods she is said to have spoilt is happily being checked, though it would be optimistic to 
think that the custom is dying out. Of what use can a gross of collar “ tops”’ be to any worker, 
or even some dozens of finished men’s collars? Broken biscuits, soiled or damaged garments 
have their uses, no doubt, but it is not on such articles as these that a girl or even a woman 

wishes to spend her scanty earnings. It does seem hard that the damage unwittingly or even 

carelessly wrought by a worker should be visited on her in the form of deductions from wages 
which may extend over many weeks, so that the alleged loss to the employer may be fully 
made up. Under present circumstances there is practically no limit to the risk that an 
employee runs, the wages being in no way commensurate with the liability. The need of 
setting some limit to a worker’s liability, even for her own carelessness, does seem worthy of 
attention. 


Miss Squire touches on new illustrations of old grievances not yet remedied by 
the Truck Acts :— 


Workpeople who have found by experience that the Truck Acts, 1896, have relieved them (©) Com-' 
from some of the more burdensome fines and deductions to which they long have been subject, git, of fect: 
expect it to be the means also of removing other long-standing grievances of a kindred nature. sy pe 
Complaints were made to me this summer of two matters which were thought by the which are out- 
complainants to be remediable under the Truck Act, 1896 but which upon investigation side the scope 
proved to be outside its scope. One of them was enforced and unpaid labour in connection pa Truck 
with cleaning of the factory—a matter about which I had occasion to report last year, and the a 
other the deduction of a discount on all piece-work wages earned. 


There is in the textile mills in part of the West Riding of Yorkshire a custom known as 
“mopping.” On the Saturday preceding Haster Sunday it is the custom to do the annual 
cleaning down of the floors of the weaving sheds ; this is called “mopping.” Each weaver is 
required by the occupier of the factory on that day to scrub the floor under and around his 
or her looms. The weaver is not paid for this work, which nevertheless occupies two or three 
hours, according to the number of his or her looms, and the condition of the floors. These 
+wo or three hours are hours during which the weaver might be earning money by weaving— 
if she or he does not do the cleaning herself she must pay a substitute to do it. The floors 
become saturated with grease during the year, and it seems that a quantity of soap and soda is 
necessary to remove it ; a substance called by various names containing some strong alkali is 
purchased also for this purpose, and the women sometimes burn their hands badly with it ; 
these materials for cleaning are supplied by the weaver, the employer provides merely buckets 
and water. 
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Thus the occupier keeps his factory “in a cleanly state” according to the requirement of 


the Act without cost either of labour or material to himself. 


The second grievance alluded to under this head is the custom in a certain hardware factory 
of deducting 15 per cent. off all wages. Fivepence is deducted weekly from the wages of each 
employee for gas, sweeping, &c., and there are also deductions for fines, but these are the 
subject of a contract, and particulars in writing of each deduction are given in accordance 
with the Truck Act, 1896, the amount therefore of these deductions is known, but the-heaviest 
deduction from wages ist he “ discount,” which is to the employee an unknown and unknowable 
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amount, vary ing according to the amount she earns, coming as a surprise to her week by 
week, she being unequal to the task of estimating what amount of wages 15 per cent. of 
the sum she reckons to have earned according to the piece-work rates will be. 


This deduction is of course outside the scope of the Truck Act, 1896.’ 


I have not found the practice elsewhere, and I do not find that the piece-work rate are higher: 
in this factory where discount is charged than at. other factories of the same class’ Wilére the 
full wages'earned are given, nor are the men’s wages at this same factory subject 'to discount ; 
the husband of one of the women who complained to me of the practice said’ men would not. 
stand it, and perhaps he was right. 


Thus, since the Truck Acts are held not to bear the interpretation that deductions 
for the cost of fulfilling duties expressly laid upon the occupier of a factory by the 
Factory Acts shall not be made from the wages of his workers, the anomaly arises that 
he is enabled to transfer the responsibility. It is only the unfair employers who adopt this 
means of evading the cost of their statutory obligations, and as long as it remains possible 
for them, wages are subject to an uncertain cause of reduction. In Germany deductions 
from wages for such a purpose are held to be illegal, and employers have been made to. 
refund them. 


[ have, &e., 
AvELAIDE M. ANDERSON. 


To Arraur WuireteccE, Esq., M.D., 
H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories. 
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» TEXTILE PARTICULARS. 


REPORT OF THE EXAMINER OF PARTICULARS. 


Sr, March 1900. 


_TxeE_ objection of employers to section 40 (1895) continues to diminish ; in fact, 
generally speaking, we may say that the section meéts with their approval, and that it 
continues to increase in popularity amongst the workers. There are some féw objections 
_ taken to its,recent, extension to textile workshops, but these will, no doubt, die away, 
_as they have done in the case of factories, as the section becomes better known. : 


~ We have visited, during the past year, 5,252 textile factories and workshops, out of 
which we have only had occasion to prosecute some 12 firms. We have, however, had to 
‘complain in many other instances of irregularities and omissions, but of ‘very minor 
importance. 


"We-have on our registers 6,460 textile factories, wholly or partly paid by piece, and 
1,825 textile workshops. Since the Order of the Secretary of State was issued extending 
* the section to workshops, we have not yet been able to visit the whole of these, so that [ 
-am unable to discriminate between those wholly or partly paid by piece and'those paid by 
time; but from the number already visited we have every reason to assume that 40 per 

cent. of the textile workshops will be struck off our registers after a first visit, as being 
wholly paid by time, and we may thus estimate that not more than 1,095 will have any 
piece-workers. 


As I said in my last Report, the general system of payment in the fustian and velvet 
trade is very unsatisfactory, as it is impossible to accurately check the whole ‘of the 
particulars supplied after the work has been delivered to the worker. We have, during 
the past year endeavoured, but with very little success, to induce employers to weigh out 
the weft to the weavers on these goods in the same manner as twist is weighed out to the 
winders. This would give us a complete check ; but as matters now stand it is impossible 
to detect fraud, so far as the twist is concerned, after it is delivered to the weaver, except 
in some very flagrant cases. 


During 1899 we have laid some 32 informations against 12 employers, 11 of which 
were for insufficient, and 19 for incorrect, particulars, and 2 for obstructing H.M. Assistant 
Examiners of Particulars in the execution of their duty ; compared with 47 informations 
against 13 employers in 1898, 11 of which were for insufficient, and 36 for incorrect, 
particulars. One of the prosecutions for incorrect particulars last year was against a 
Glasgow firm, and was heard on July 28th before Sheriff Boyd, and although it was 
proved that the workpeople were being defrauded out of over 8 per cent. of their wages 
the Sheriff dismissed the case with an admonition, and left each party to pay his own 

costs. The following are his remarks, as reported in the Glasgow Hvening Citizen of 
the same date :— | 


The Sheriff said he treated the case on the footing of conviction. He believed, however, 
that it had been the result more of carelessness than of unlawful intention. At the same time 
one might see that this might be a very fruitful source of fraud against weavers, who were very 
much at the mercy of their employers. As this was the first occasion on which this kind of 
prosecution had been brought he would only deal with it in the way of admonition, accepting 
from the respondent his promise to pay strict attention to the matter in future, and to see that 
employees were paid according to the work done. The prosecution would serve its purpose in 
bringing to light this section of the Act, which was not sufficiently regarded and perhaps not 


sufficiently known. 
« 
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During the past year several calls have been made upon the department of a rather 
unusual character, and should these continue, they are likely to take up a considerable 
portion of our time. In the past, especially in the cotton trade, disputes as to particulars 
of work have been settled and determined between operatives’ representatives and 
individual employers, such representatives being received by employers and allowed to 
enter the factories to test the correctness of the particulars in question. Recently, how- 
ever, several employers are reported to have refused such entry to the operatives’ repre- 
sentatives, giving as a reason that there existed a department authorised by Government 
to do this work, This, then, comes to us in the form of a complaint from the operatives, 
and often without any statement as to what the particulars of the work in question are. 
This, of course, necessitates a complete investigation into all the particulars affecting the 
price, which in an average establishment occupies several hours. Outside Lancashire, 
complaints of this character come to us from the operatives and their representatives, often 
the latter, before any attempt has been made to verify the particulars in question. As 
may be expected, seven-tenths of these complaints have little or no foundation. 


Our difficulties in the lace and hosiery trades have during the past year considerably 
diminished, although we have had to warn some employers against -a practice which, 
especially amongst the smaller ones in some of the outlying districts, was. becoming pre- 
valent, viz., reading over a scale or list of prices, and then supplying a copy to each 
worker in a sealed envelope, with the following endorsement upon it :—‘‘ To be opened 
by the Inspector only.” This, I contend, does not come within the spirit of the section, 
as it could not be expected that the worker would be able to remember the full scale of 
prices from having them once read out to him ; he should have them supplied in such a 
manner that he could refer to them at any time. 


The supplying of particulars in the sorting of wool has given us some little trouble 
during the past year, it being contended by one or more of the leading firms engaged in 
this business that the section did not apply to it, and that jf it did it was impossible to 
carry it out, and one firm threatened to close their establishment rather than conform 
thereto. However, the former contention was negatived on appeal to the Secretary of 
State, and, with a little patience, I think I have surmounted all the difficulties arising in 
this matter. i 


I have, &c., 
T. BIRTWISTLE. 


a 


H.M. Examiner of Particulars. 


H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories. 


Cred ORs 4 5 ots 2 daniel «A 
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ADDENDUM TO THE REPORT OF THE EXAMINER OF PARTICULARS. 





Summary of Prosecutions in connection with the Particulars Section, 1899. 
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Defendant. Bo ee ae Offence. Cases. | Penalty. | Costs. 
qd) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
=. Prosecutions under the Particulars 
Section: Textile Factories and Workshops 
(taken by the Examiner of Particulars). £ so d £ s. d. 

Bridgeton Weaving Co., Ltd., 41, West St., | Glasgow, July 28 .. | Failure to s 1 ficient | —_ aaa 
Mile End, Glasgow, Woollen Manufacturers, : or correct Sanicniate or = 
F, to supply them in legal 

manner. 

Industrial Manufacturing Co., Ltd., In-/| Haslingden (County), Do. do. 4 0 Bb Ke i 
dustrial Mill, Baxenden, Accrington, Cotton May 1. is ‘ ‘ ‘ : 
Manufacturers, F. 

-James Livesey, Harley Street Mill, Black- | Blackburn (Borough), Do. do. e 010 0 1-9 0 
burn, Cotton Manufacturer, F, July 6. ' 

Walker Holmes & Son, Ling Bob Mill,| Bingle (County), Do, do. 3 9 0 0 119° 0 
jean Bradford, Worsted Manufacturers, Novettiber 15. sf 

“William Whiteley & Sons, Ramsden Mills, | Huddersfield (County), Do. do. 2 He Khe (t) itl 0 
Golear, Huddersfield, Woollen Manufac- January D4. . 
turers, F. 

John Crowther & Co., Ltd., Broad Holme | Brighouse (Borough), Do. do. 2 0 2.0 YL 9 
“Mill, Brighouse, Ootton Spinners, F. November 24. 

‘Gawthorpe & Jackson, Enterprise and) Burnley (County), Do. do. 2 L030 113 9 
Industry Mills, Padiham, Cotton Manu- June 3. 
facturers, F. 

-Holgate Bros., Utd., Bankfield Shed,| Burnley (Borough), Do. do. 4 010 0 21876 
Burnley, Cotton Manufacturers, F. July 5. 

‘Squire Lambert, Netherfield Shed, Nelson, | Nelson (Borough), Do. do. 2 0-570 1749) 0 
Cotton Manufacturer, F. August 5, 

‘Wilkinson & Calvert, Hillock Vale Mili, | Church (County), Do. do. 2 rh a eet) 019 0 
Huncoat, Accrington, Cotton Manufac- November 2. 
turers, F. 
;Hollingreave Manufacturing Co., Ltd., | Burnley (Borough), Do. do. 3 110/50 211 0 
Clifton Shed, Burnley, Cotton Manu-| November 22. 
faacturers, F. | |= 
Total .. ae a6 30 18 17 0 18 11 6 
Total,1898 .. ae 47 43. '0> 0 26--8 0 
“EI. Prosecutions under the Particulars eS | er ee 
Section: Non-Textile Factories and Work- 
shops (taken by Inspectors other than the 
Examiner of Particulars). 
William Burgh & Co., Elmwood Works, | Leeds (City), July 14.. | Failure to supply sufficient 3b 2410. 10 07 6 
Clay Pit Lane, Leeds, Wholesale Tailors, F. or correct particulars, or 
to supply them in legal 
manner. 
iSalthouse & Co., 116, Embden St., Hulme, | Manchester (City), Do. do 1 100 011 6 
Manchester, Handkerchief Hemmers, W, November 17. 
.Jos. Spinks & Sons, Stafford St., Wolver- | Wolverhampton (Sti- Do, do. 2 010 0 1585 0 
hampton, Lock Manutacturers, F. pendiary’s Court), 
March 29. 
| Total... Ye hs 6 310 0 24 0 
| ee Ay a ae Se 
Total, 1898 .. ‘is — | — _ 
‘IIL. Prosecutions taken by the Examiner 
of Particulars under other Sections. 

Joseph Ward, Secretary to the Industrial | Nottingham (City), | 1. Obstruction of H.M. In- 2 ui) Lea 

Lace Manufacturing Co., Clark’s Factory, June 13, ; spectors. 
‘ St. Ann’s Hill Road, Nottingham, Lace 
Manufacturers, F. 




















a—Dismissed with an admonition, the Sheriff stating that he trcated the case “on the footing of conviction.” 
b,—T wo cases adjourned sine die. 
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REPORT OF THE INSPECTOR UNDER THE COTTON CLOTH 
FACTORIES ACTS. 





SIR, March 15th 1900. 


Earzy in 1899, the branch of the staff concerned with the administration of the Cotton 
Cloth Factories Acts sustained a great loss by the retirement of Mr. Osborn, who had been 
in charge of the work since the first Act was passed in 1889. Thanks to him, the good 
done under that Act was far greater than could reasonably have been anticipated, and it is 


not too much to say that the success which attended the initiation of a legal control of 


humidity and of systematic ventilation, was very largely, if not entirely, due to his efforts. 
His retirement from the work was viewed with great regret, not merely by those who had 
the pleasure of being officially associated with him, but by a very large number of 
manufacturers and operatives. ; 


Valuable, however, as Mr. Osborn’s services were in connection with Cotton 
Factories, it is open to doubt whether even these were not overshadowed by the brilliant 
success which attended his efforts in Flax Mills, particularly in the processes of “ Roughing” 
and “Sorting.” The working conditions of the large number of operatives engaged upon 
these processes were extremely bad, owing to the large amount of dust given off from 
the flax in the course of the work, but thanks to Mr. Osborn’s efforts there has been an 
enormous improvement made in the rooms!in which this work is carried on. This improye- 
ment is so great, that I have repeatedly been assured that, if it had been carried out sooner, 
many operatives who are now incapacitated from carrying on this work would still have 
been quite fit for the occupation. It is questionable whether, in the whole history of 
Factory Act administration, there is any instance of better work being done by the depart- 
ment than in this matter, and it says much both for Mr. Osborn, and for the Flax Mill 
owners, that it was brought about without serious friction, and without the necessity of a 
special appeal to Parliament. 


Before dealing with the year’s work of inspection, it may be of interest to refer to the 
increase in the number of the factories dealt with by this branch of the Inspectorate 
during the 10 years it has been in existence. Originally, there were only about 600 
sheds or rooms under the inspection of the Cotton Cloth Factories Branch, whereas 


there are now nearly 1,500, in addition to a large number of rooms in Flax Mills which, © 


although not artificially humidified, are subject to the Special Rules administered by 


this branch of the staff. Table No. 1 shows the distribution, according to county and. 


process, of the artificially humidified rooms from which the statutory daily records of 
temperature and humidity are received, in accordance with the requirements of the 
Cotton Cloth Factories Act (as extended by Section 31 of the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1895), and of the Special Rules for Flax and Linen Factories. 


_ The figures shown for cotton weaving are of special interest in view of the prophecies 
freely made a little time ago to the effect that the increased stringency of the sanitary 
regulations made in 1898 by the Secretary of State for artificially humidified Cotton 
Cloth Factories would cause the occupiers of these factories to relinquish the use of 
artificial humidity rather than comply with the regulations. So far from this being the 
case, the number of cotton weaving factories with artificial humidity steadily increases— 
a fact which, I think, shows that the improved sanitation insisted upon has not had the 
inimical effect upon the industry that some people feared. 


, < 
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Table No. 1. 


Distribution according to County and Process of Rooms from which Humidity 
; Returns were received at the end of 1899. 


































































































| NUMBER OF ROOMS USED FOR 
COUNTY. ‘ ‘ oa ° - | . i oe] ¢ : 
eflaf es | ofl se) le |e) ef] .#] ef 
Se | Sa] sa 38 eal) sel ds| @al ea Sire 
S282) 3a BE|S8|/28|/an8 > 28 / m8 | 38 | ToTan. 
B n e | ee | n BE n | n BE 
ey (2) 3) | @) (5) (OME) OWL E@) ot G0) aD 
l | 
Chester .. 37 37 — eS 8 mak 1 eM be sain te: 2 83 
| 
Cumberland... . .. ..j| — | 1 x tie ee x 2 el 4 a 5 
| | 
2S TRS BE es ae) eae ila oot lt ve os Hae ieee th ESL as ors 
| | | | 
| 
Durham .. ag vs 30 oe & — — = 13 | = = att — =e 13 
| | | 
Gloucester... dye ce fe 6 D) <= ae AE | . A 8 
Gancaster ..  .. «. «.| 749 | 155 0 — | 1} — | = = 5 — | 920 
’ | | | } 
Nottingham ......_—s... ee = = a eas he hs - ex 12 
| | | | 
Somerset Lid Tad 0 BGaNe awe oa yy aioe = = = is as os eel) ees 1 
| | 
SERORGN TT Gt.) oe = A £5 = eae Ah 1 a Lu L, ye 1 
Warwick oS (tne Ae ce | a al gh AD eC eel Thick 4 
\ | | | 
York, West Riding .... Shlt aoe sly ya? 1 OY eae ce eae lee ame oe =e) 167 
| | | | | | | 
| | } | 
| | 
Ayr.. Ae . an ae a8 — cau ie = on ‘i. | ‘a | zx | 6 | ty Sal r 
| | | | | | 
Portar wee ie - ve) as 22x e ana ae oe TE Re ALS eer ad ne de ' 
| | | | | 
Lanark .. Aus ae x sé — | = =a D) pe _— | — | | ia BAS ei 2 
| | | | | | 
Renfrew tenes eee ek fe | 1 a ee a a | oie ee 3 
| | { 
| | 
| | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | 
Antrim .. sh AA ae 6 SS ee me ee mh mm 200! | 49 142 
| | 
Hemucheeeeey nels, =.) (|) ] ~ _ Se he A 147i \22 36 
awe aw a eS ee ee Se aa ole! ut eye 1 z1) 2 
| | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | 
Down af oe ae ale AG - | — —- | — ~ 2 ee ==5 26 | 12 | 38 
COBY, Oe ee Ses Se ae = rly els | 1 
| | | | | 
| | | | 
Londonderry oem saith) ee _ = = a ae 4 | 4 
eh SS ee co yahoase here el oon lee etal 1 
| | | | | | 
| | | 
| | | | | | 
Meonete ere 8. OS PK — a ed ee (Hi scPadti: | 11 
| | | | | | | 
a ee 
ENGLAND and WALES..| 836 | 223 12 £411 / 123/) #16) «+1 / #2] 10) — 1234 
eT OM Tm Be ee the 12 
TeeEaND or PR KM —~ {| — |] — {>= | 148] 87 235 
22a ae eee | a i | Sa | | | Bs. 
| | | | | 
UNITED KINGDOM ..| 836 224 12 13 123 16 1 | Qarr 167) ) 187 1481 
/ | | 











NOTE.—In the above table “ Spinning” includes carding and other processes preparatory to spinning. 


In my last Annual Report I said that ‘““T hope that, as manufacturers become aware of 
the benefits arising from an improved system of ventilation, they will voluntarily carry 
out their legal duty i in the matter; and some will, I have no doubt, attain a far higher 
standard than is insisted upon by the law.” 
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The experience of last year justified, at least to some extent, the hope I expressed. It 
will be seen from the figures above in Table 1, that the improved condition of the 
atmosphere of the 11 sheds there dealt with was, as a rule, considerably better as regards: 
purity than the law demands, and there are, | am glad to say, other instances in which 
this state of things prevails ; and it is only right to point out that in several of the cases. 
referred to the manufacturers had gone to considerable expense to obtain the results 
without waiting for any pressure to be applied by the inspector. 


A conspicuous example of action of this sort is furnished by a local manufacturer, who. 
installed, at a great expense, an improved system of ventilation in 12 weaving sheds in 
which almost 2,000 operatives are employed. I took a sample of air from the middle of 
11 of these sheds and found the carbonic acid therein to average 7°37 vols. per 10,000 
only. ‘Phe same employer also took other steps to improve the working conditions of his. 
operatives in the direction of providing a purer steam for moistening purposes, and in 
fitting up electric lighting in place of gas. I am glad to be able to say that. similar liberal 
action on the part of other employers can be recorded, and there can be no doubt that in 
many sheds very great strides have been made in giving the operatives better health 
conditions. 7 


The moral responsibility of employers in respect to sanitation is, I think, very great, but 
is, I fear, occasionally lost sight of owing to other claims on the attention of manufacturers. 
The vigour and health of its workers are matters of vital importance to an industrial 
nation such as ours, and it is a matter of national concern that conditions inimical to: 
health should, as far as possible, be removed from work places. The figures I have given 
in this and my last report show that enormous improvement has been made in some 
weaving sheds, and no doubt there is room for an equally great improvement to be made 
in many other cases. Through inadequate attention to sanitation in the past, I am afraid 
that there is a great field for work in connection with the health conditions of many work — 
places in the country. However, a very great step was taken in cotton cloth factories, by 
the adoption of the recommendation of Sir Henry Roscoe’s Committee, that a scientific: — 
test should be made of the purity of the atmosphere in those factories. This has already 
led to a great improvement in the working conditions of many thousands of operatives, 
and has also done much to promote an intelligent interest and a more exact knowledge 
on the subject of ventilation. Ps; 


During 1899, the efforts of my colleague, Mr. Verney, and myself, were mainly directed: — 
to the enforcement of the Regulations made by the Secretary of State under the Cottom — 
Cloth Factories Act, 1897. More progress in this direction would, no doubt, have been : 
made but for the fears entertained by the members of one of the largest of the Employers’ — 
Associations in Lancashire as to the working of the Regulations. These fears led to a. 
movement for the amendment of the Regulations, but I am glad to be able to say that — 
this Association, after a full consideration of the subject, has now given an assurance that. — 
it will impress upon its members the desirability of taking immediate steps to comply — 
with the new law, so that I trust very rapid progress will now be made. 


I regret that several prosecutions were rendered necessary during the year, owing to the 
failure of manufacturers to comply with the Regulations. Among these may be instanced 
two for omitting to whitewash the outsides of the roofs of weaving sheds during the 
summer. It is important that this work should be done properly, as a good coat of 
whitewash is a valuable protection against the sun’s rays, and, even with this protection,. — 
the temperatures attained in summer in weaving sheds are frequently extremely high. — 
The objection to whitewashing which some manufacturers entertain will, no doubt, be: 
removed when they learn the best method of applying the material, as in some cases,. 
through ignorance of this, the whitewash has had to be applied several times in the course- 
of a summer, thus leading to a considerable expense. . If the whitewashing is properly 
mixed and applied, however, it is only necessary to whitewash once in the season. 


One prosecution was instituted for “steaming” the atmosphere of a shed with steam 
raised from very impure water. As this was the first case of the sort and as the 
defendants were apparently unaware that the steam was being used for the purpose, I 
agreed to withdraw the case on payment of costs, having been assured that arrangements — 
would be made for a supply of pure steam before artificial moisture was again used. In ~ 
my last Annual Report, I described a simple apparatus for raising steam for moistening 
purposes from pure water, and this was applied to several mills in the course of the year, 
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and will, | have no doubt, be very generally used where the ordinary supply of water’ to 
the boiler is from an impure source. A marked improvement has been made in the 


_ atmosphere of sheds to which this apparatus has been applied. 


As regards Regulation 4, which limits the sizes of steam pipes used when. the 
temperature of a shed is over 70° Fahrenheit, | must express my regret at the failure of 
a prosecution which I instituted against a firm for using the winter heating arrangements 
when the temperature was nearly 80°. The verdict of the Bench was practically one of 
“not proven.” Unless steps are taken to provide pipes of smaller diameter, an 
opportunity will probably be found to take fresh proceedings in the matter. 


The progress made in providing improved means of ventilation in weaving sheds, 


although retarded by the consideration already referred to, was nevertheless substantial. 


The maker of one apparatus alone installed arrangements for ventilating sheds containing 


in the aggregate some six or seven thousand operatives, and the makers of other arrange- 


PR Pt et 


ments were not idle. In order to show the great improvement made in the health 
conditions of some sheds, I give below (in continuation of the table in my last Annual 
Report) a statement showing the results of tests made of samples of air taken from the 
middle of sheds before and ajter the improved means of ventilation were installed. As [ 
explained last year, the proper bases of comparison are the figures in the columns showing 
the approximate proportion of carbonic acid (CO,) due to respiratory impurity, and these 
are arrived at by deducting from the actual proportions 4 volumes of CO, per 10,000, as 
being present in “fresh” or outside air. The actual proportions present in outside air 
vary somewhat, but the figures may be accepted as approximately correct. 


TABLE No. 2. 


Comparison of Results of Analyses of Samples of Air taken respectively before 
and after Improvement of Ventilating Arrangement in certain Cotton Weaving 
Sheds. 
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in Ventilating in Ventilating in Ventilating in Ventilating 
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| * 
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It will thus be seen that a very great improvement was made in the instances tabulated 
above. In several other mills, improved ventilating arrangements were installed, but as 
I had made no tests of the state of the atmosphere before their. installation, no exact 
comparison is possible between the purity of the air before and after the changes. The 
action of manufacturers in these cases is to be commended, as it indicates that they did 
not wait for a stimulus in the shape of a statutory notice from the inspector to put their 
ventilating arrangements in order. ’ 


A considerable number of statutory notices respecting defective ventilating arrangements 
were issued under the Cotton Cloth Factories Acts during the year, and I trust that in all, 
or almost all, of these cases the necessary alterations have been, or will be, made without 
the necessity of having recourse to prosecution. 


There were a considerable number of instances of excesses of humidity indicated by 
the readings of the thermometer noted on the Returns of Humidity forwarded in 
accordance with the law. Many of these excesses were, no doubt, apparent excesses only, 
being due either to neglect of the hygrometer or to errors in recording. 


It is a matter of common remark in Lancashire that the class of mill-workers known 
as “tapers” are an extremely healthy set of operatives, and I, therefore, thought it would 
be of interest to take some samples of air from their workplaces for examination. 
Accordingly, in the course of the year, I took a sample from half-a-dozen tape-rooms and 
determined the proportions of carbonic acid in them. The following table gives the 
results, which, it will be seen, are all extremely good :— . 


TABLE No. 3. 


Results of Analysis of Samples of Air from Tape Rooms. 














No. of Sample. No. of volumes of COz per 10,000 volumes 
of air from tape-rooms. 
1 a1 
2 a7 
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Lam glad to be able to report that some progress has been made in substituting electric 
lighting for gas in the mills of my district. In all cases such a substitution is (from a 
sanitary point of view) highly desirable, but in the case of towns in which carburetted 
water gas is used, it is of special importance in mills. It is a common practice in mills 


to turn on the gas from a main tap controlling a large number of jets, and not at each jet. 


The consequence is that a very distinct interval elapses between the time of turning on the 
gas and the time of lighting some of the jets, and during this interval the gas is, of 
course, escaping unconsumed, Where there is a considerable proportion of the poisonous 
carbon mon-oxide present in the gas (as is, of course, the case in towns using carburetted 
water gas) this escape constitutes a danger to health, and it certainly seems to bea question 
whether steps should not be taken to remove the danger. : 


So far as [ can gather, the experience of electric lighting is wholly favourable, and no 
doubt its use will be extended for commercial, if not for sanitary, reasons. 





of the year’s work would be incomplete without a special reference to the 
y colleague, Mr. Verney, whose skill and scientific knowledge, particularly 


. with methods of determining carbonic acid, are worthy of notice. 
we | Lhave, &e., 
W. WILLIAMS. 
HM. Inspector of Factories. 
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REPORT OF THE ENGINEERING ADVISER. 





SIR, 


With the close of February my supervision of the Cotton Cloth Factories Acts since 
1890, and of the Flax Special Rules since 1894, came to an end, and it is interesting to 
note the change of opinion in relation to the former which has taken place during the 
decade they have been in operation, the employers who were originally most strongly 
opposed to these regulations being now their firm supporters and admitting their 
beneficial results to themselves and to their workers. The prescribed standard of ventila- 
tion, which in anticipation seemed so terrible a bugbear, and destined to interfere with 
manufacture, was not only quickly appreciated as soon as applied, but its satisfactory 
effects led to the voluntary adoption of mechanical ventilation in other departments of 
cotton mills, notably in the card-rooms of many new mills, where it was found to improve 
the previously oppressive atmosphere, reduce the suspended dust, and thereby improve the 
light. But it would be unfair not to mention that there has been a steady growth of 
opinion among thoughtful employers that the better and more comfortable the conditions 
-of work the better and more satisfactory is the work itself. And | think it speaks well 
for the cotton manufacturers generally, that although in some cases mistakes were made 
in methods (everyone who has not studied the subject is apt to feel himself a born 
ventilator) ultimately an average of double the prescribed volume of changed air was 
secured by patience and persuasion without the necessity for resort to other measures. 
The powers given by the original Act, however, were not sufficient to provide a system 
which, by the light of hygienic science, could be considered as final, and which can now 
be attained by the definite and scientific standard in terms of CO, fixed in accord with 
the recommendations of Sir H. Roscoe’s Committee. A criterion of this kind is the only 
certain test of efficiency, and marks a condition to which, in course of time, other classes 
of factories, it may be hoped, will conform, as well as schools and other publie buildings. 


I observe that in America public bodies take far deeper interest, and more practical steps 
resulting therefrom, in these matters than any other country. In Massachusetts, for 
instance, for some years in the public schools 30 cubic feet per child per minute has been 
the State requirement. In Chicago, Philadelphia, and other places certain methods of 
heating are to be replaced by others connected with fan ventilation, owing to the excess 
of CO, shown by tests ; and a Bill has been introduced into the New York State Legisla- 
ture, Section 2 of which provides that “ Every public building and every school-house 
shall be ventilated in such a manner that the quantity of foul or vitiated air exhausted or 
removed shall be effected by methods positive and uniform, and shall not be less than 20 
cubic feet per minute for each person, and the quantity of fresh air admitted shall 
not be less than 20 cubic feet per minute for each person that such publie building 
or school-house can accommodate.” 


This proviso is especially interesting as it involves the use of fans both for blowing 
in and exhausting air, which as long ago as 1889 I had pointed out as the cheapest 
and most effective system for such a building as a. weaving shed, owing to the large 
cubic space (some contain more than 800,000 cubic feet) and the consequent impos- 
sibility of bringing uncontaminated air from side inlets to the central parts. I am 
glad to find that, as will be seen from Diagram A in the Appendix, such a symmetrical” 
arrangement of fans as contemplated will produce the desired effects, and at no 
great cost. 


~ 
~ 


When the new regulations were being formulated in accordance with the recom: _ 
mendations of Sir H. Roscoe’s Committee, conferences were held with the Committee of 
the Federated Employees, at which their scope was fully explained, and they were | 
accepted with small modifications, since it was felt on the part of the employers that, as 
they had proposed the enquiry, they were bound to accept its conclusions. Bs 

4] 
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{t was, therefore, with some surprise that I learnt in F ebruary a small section of 
occupiers, belated in satisfying the rules, were expressing dissatisfaction with them. 
It is not within my province to discuss this matter in detail: but one objection 
seriously advanced to me had its humorous side. This was to the effect that it was 
undesirable to clean the ducts of humidifiers that convey moistened air into the sheds 
(necessary on account of moulds germinated from farinaceous dust, which @ive the air a 
musty smell), inasmuch as the presence of these micro-organisms was beneficial to the 
weavers! This argument was thus stated in a circular issued by a patentee of one of 
these humidifiers. 


‘The wealthy epicure winds up his substantial dinner with a piece of blue Stilton, 
a biscuit, and a glass of port. Now, why does he eat this ‘mouldy’ piece of cheese ? 
Simply because the micro-organisms have settled in it, and he wants to get as many of 
them into his stomach quicker than he can inhale them from the normal atmosphere. 
Is it therefore possible that an Act of Parliament should be passed to prevent the 
weavers from obtaining these micro-organisms by the longer process of breathing than 
the rich man can get by this same process, assisted by his expensive food? If it 
were possible to absolutely stop the delivery of these micro-organisms into the shed, 
every weaver would be dead from constipation in less than three days!” Comment on this 
oracular advocacy of dirt is as needless as on its grammar. The same authority also has 
pronounced “ smoke, one of the greatest blessings man can have in populous towns” ! 


~ Much of the difficulty of controlling temperature in weaving sheds and spinning rooms 
arises from construction and physical causes. — 


Monthly records kindly furnished me for some years of solar heat indicated by the 
black bulb im vacuo show this to reach at times as high as 140° Fahr., and though 
light-rays may be intercepted by a whitened roof, this will not prevent the passage of 
heat-rays, and a high temperature inside is unavoidable. Modern spinning mills also are 
light shells of brickwork and glass, also easily penetrable by heat, added to which the 
speed of the machinery will raise the temperature by 18° or 20°, also inducing highly 
electrical conditions, which require means for their discharge, and are prejudicial to good 
spinning. 


The effect may often be observed on the hair of the girls employed, as well as on the 
polarised fibres on parts of the machines. 


There is no doubt that the great attention given to this point abroad, from the carding, 
where it is most perceptible, and affects the first sliver, is one of the reasons why (the 
yarn being smoother) some foreign cloths that compete with our own are susceptible 
of a finer finish, and obtain a better market. It is satisfactory to find that some spinners 
in addition to an exhaust are blowing air into these rooms with marked benefit to their 
workers and to their production. 


it would not be right to take leave of the Flax Special Rules without acknowledging 
the cordial co-operation accorded to. me, especially by the Irish flax and linen employers, 
who have always readily accepted any recommendation. ‘To this may largely be attributed 
the successful revolution in the conditions under which roughing and sorting were 
carried on. 


Indubitably there is still room for improvement in carding departments particularly, 
and should Messrs. Greeves’s method of enclosing and ventilating the creels, or some 
similar plan, be more generally adopted, the conditions of wet spinning will be materially 
ameliorated. Circumstances may tend in this direction, for at my last visit to Beltast [ 
noticed the unusual number of boys employed as ‘“‘doffers,” from the difficulty in obtain- 
ing girls as learners in this department, owing to the great developments of the sewing 
and other branches of the linen trades, which offer more congenial work with pleasanter 


surroundings and less early hours than the mill. 


Except in the case of firms of high standing, there has not been the same alacrity in 
Scotland to cope with dusty conditions in dry spinning of flax, and these are greater as the 
flax (chiefly Russian) is said to be dirtier every year. 


An instance of pennywisdom which has come under my observation may here be noted, 
as it illustrates how useful some control, state or municipal, as exists in America, might 
4/66—4 ae 
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be over new structures for specific purposes, a principle which is also recognised in some 
of our latest Special Rules. 


A flax spinning company, near Edinburgh, some time ago, whose premises required 
improvement in the matter of dust, asked for delay, on the ground that they were about 
to erect new buildings. I pointed out the opportunity for building what would be a 
model factory with corterete ducts below the floor and machines, duly exhausted on lines 
proved satisfactory in similar circumstances in Ireland for preventing escape of dust 
into the rooms. A plan was supplied them on this system, but when asked a few months 
ago by Miss Paterson to visit the place and consider how its dusty conditions could be 
remedied, I found the plan had been thrown overboard, no proper system of ventilation 
adopted in its stead, each room dense with dust, and rhe arrangements for its removal 
such as to ensure the maximum quantity being held suspended in the air during working 
hours. It will be difficult to cure the present defects, and it is to be regretted that 
parsimony should be so careless of its workers. 


At the Stoke Arbitration (in October 1898) on the new Special Rules for China and 
Earthenware Works, the Home Office having undertaken to furnish information and advice 
to employers how ‘ie provisions of Rule 6 relating to removal of dust could effectually 
be carried out, and to test the ‘‘ other means” proposed by objectors as to whether these 
were efficient to the satisfaction of the Secretary of State, I proceeded, according to 
instructions, to visit the potteries in the Midland districts, and later in the year such as 
in Neweastle-on-Tyne, Glasgow, Bo’ness, and Kilmarnock fall within the scope of Rule 6. 


All the objecting firms were duly seen, as well as a number of those who had accepted 
the rules and needed guidance. 


The devices offered as “‘ other efficient means” were generally some arrangement mh) a 
glazed box or hood, fitted with a pipe or flue leading into the open air, the “ hovel ” 
outer shell of the kiln, the chimney of a stove, or the factory stack. Only in four aa 
where the circumstances are exceptional (and in two of these after material alteration), 
could the arrangements be considered ‘ efficient means” ; in the remaining majority the 
supposed air current existed only in imagination, or was inappreciable, being also often 
intermittent, and liable to be reversed by ‘downdraught, and so worse than useless. All 
these negative conditions were clearly demonstrated by anemometrical tests, and the 
results accepted without cavil. Indeed, everywhere a desire was expressed to make 
arrangements that would satisfy the Home Office and promote the welfare of the operatives, 
if means of so doing could be pointed out and executed at reasonable cost. This last 
proviso was not surprising, considering the high charges made locally for the necessary 
work, which was not always carried out intelligently, involving subsequent improvements 
and further expense, which could have been avoided had plans been first submitted to the 
Inspector for alteration or approval, a system which acted successfully in carrying out the 
Flax Special Rules. 


Great care was taken at the arbitration proceedings to show great expense was needless, 
but some employers appeared afraid not to employ local engineers, lest they should be 
boycotted when needing repairs, &ec., to their pottery machinery |! Many instances might 
be adduced to show our assistance has not been without its use, especially to the smaller 
tenants and proprietors. Tor instance, where “ ground laying ” is only done for a few hours 
in the week, a very effective fan arrang ement can be cheaply made with a large potter’s wheel 
and manual power. (An example is shown in the Appendix.) Again, where electric power 
can be obtained locally, excellent results can be got from a small electric fan, or an ordinary 
fan electrically driven, as the current can be switched on.er offias occasion requires. The 
cost of an electric fan fitted is, roughly, one pound per inch of its diameter. Water-driven 
fans have not been found effective, the power being so slight and inconstant that the 
turning on of a tap on the line of pipes takes off the necessary pressure, and any impact of 
wind on the fan itself sets up a backdraught through its centre, blowing the dust in 
the worker’s face even if the fan continues running. For ‘“ china-scouring’ "it is speedily 
stopped by the dust, or its velocity reduced to inefficiency, so that we have felt reliance 
cannot be placed upon it, as its use might involve the very evils the rule is intended to 
prevent. 


Much time atd pains were usefully given to test anemometrically the various fan 
arrangements in the different departments, and these experiences amply justified the 
importance of subjecting every installation to this proof, and very careful scrutiny of 
detail. 
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Fans are sometimes placed disadvantageously, and their working powers crippled 
Py absurdly small or many-angled ducts, or by allowing these to become choked with 
ust. | 


Many cases came under notice where colour was needlessly wasted through misdirection 
of the exhaust air current, and it was much pleasure to be able to demonstrate how this 
could be remedied without impairing the removal of any dust from the worker. 


These practical hints were always warmly appreciated, as the expensiveness of some 
colours renders their economical use a matter of importance. 


The process of “ flat knocking” or shaking the flint dust out of the ware from the 
seggars by knocking parcels of plates, &c., upon the edge of the receptacle for flint dust, 
which is needed for further use, is a very dusty one, and generally admitted to be so ; 
some manufacturers have already dealt with it satistactorily, others expressed their 
willingness to do so. Though not specifically named in Rule 6, it may be taken to be 
included in the generic term “ dust,” and wherever possible should be mechanically drawn 
from the worker. 


By means of the anemometer it has been easy to demonstrate the inefficiency of some 
of their arrangements of fans, arising from too slow speeds, leaky ducts, slack belts, and 
other defects, which had hitherto escaped their notice. 


_ In one large works at Stoke the proprietor was so keenly interested in these tests, and 
the accurate information they conveyed, that he at once decided to remodel the detective 
portions of his arrangements, and also to provide himself with an anemometer for his 
own use in order to keep up to the standard in each department. 


It is not possible to become familiar with the Staffordshire potteries without being 
impressed by the structural drawbacks of many of the older places, some of which 
seemed hardly fit for carrying on work consistently with health, and in some cases, 
safety. Happily in Longton municipal improvements involve the disappearance of some 
of these, and in two notable instances the landlords, under gentle pressure, promised 
structural alterations which may lead to improvements on the part of others. 


- Some of the decorating shops show a noticeable neglect of ventilation, which might 
be improved by pocket-openings without draughts in window panes on opposite sides of 
the rooms, providing some circulation of air, so essential in all sedentary occupations 
where females are employed. The absence of available power precludes the introduction 
of mechanical ventilation in these rooms, but when electricity is municipally provided 
this will come within the range of practicability. 


There is also room for an improved supply of daylight to some departments, which 
would not be difficult, and its desirability is obvious. 


The ventilation of “ potting” shops is a matter of some difficulty from the proximity of 
the drying stoves, especially in the older works, which render material reduction of 
temperature even by mechanical means scarcely possible, owing to the rapidity with which 
air takes up heat. The air in these places is not, [ think, chemically impure, nor of 
marked humidity from the ware, so that provided the stoves are ventilated and fresh air 
supplied naturally to fill the vacuum the conditions of work can hardly be considered 
inimical to health, if the workers take reasonable care upon coming into a colder 
atmosphere. 


Messrs. Doulton have adopted an excellent system of trolleys and rails by which their 
sanitary ware is conveyed into the drying stoves, and received by the cleaners at the other 
end, without either class of workers having to enter the stoves. 


A photograph of the arrangements of this firm for their colour blowing or “ aerograph ” 
room will be found in the Appendix with a cross section showing how the air is introduced 
from outside without draught upon the workers. The velocity of the air acting on the 
colour-spray is here 600 feet per minute. 


The standards of velocity for efficiency are: for ‘‘ groundlaying and “colour-dusting” 
at least 200 feet per minute ; for “colour-blowing ” or “‘aerographing (by compressed 
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air) 500 feet per minute, necessary on account of the recoil of the spray from the ware ; 
for “ towing” 400 feet per minute ; for “ scouring ” 500 to 600 feet per minute. 


These are taken at the aperture into the fan-duct. | 


Messrs. Forrester & Sons, of Longton, have favoured me with a photograph of an 
“ serographer ” wearing their ‘air screen,” which is a short metal tube pierced with small 
holes. worn beneath the face, and connected with the compressed air supply of the 
aerograph so that a constant stream of air passes upwards between the worker and her 
work, and is much appreciated (see Appendix). 


In this part of my work I have been greatly indebted to Mr. J. H. Walmsley, 
Mr. Nicholl, and Mr. Newlands for their guidance in their respective districts, and for the 
creat interest they have taken in the tests of effectiveness and experiment. 


At the suggestion of Mr. Cramp, I investigated the efficiency of fans in the glass 
polishing shops in the Stourbridge district, some 30 in all, where putty-powder is in use. 
In eight of these the arrangements were good, in the remainder there was room for 
improvement, owing to faulty construction of ducts and want of sufficient speeds ; all 
defects were pointed out, and the modes in which they should be rectified. I found that 
an air velocity of about 600 feet was desirable in the throat of the duct at about 20 inches 
from the “ brush,” or of 300 feet per minute at the brush, taken when stationary. This 
will be generally secured. 


It appears, and I found it the same in Manchester, that the oxide of tin polishing 
powder can only be used satisfactorily for second class glass and lenses. To secure 
the diamond brilliance desiderated for the best cut glass, the use of the oxide of lead is 
indispensable combined with the tin oxide. 


This powder is used wet, and the berths are encrusted with the spent stuff which 
becomes friable. As [ felt curious as to whether analysis of this spent material would 
vive any indication of loss of either ingredient, [ had a sample analysed, which showed a 
loss of only 3 per cent. by hydration, and that this was restored if dehydrated by 
burning and regrinding, and the powder as useful as betore, so that economy will result 
from keeping the berths clean. 


Kindly piloted by Major Roe, I visited the “‘lapidaries” in Birmingham ; here puttys- 
powder is now very little used in comparison with the time of the great exhibition when 
the Russian exhibits made malachite fashionable for ornaments. 


Any plumbism in these shops probably arises from the horizontal leaden wheels used 
for the softer stones, and personal care would seem the proper prophylactic suggested by 
common sense. : 


Various ineffective applications of fans have come under my observation ; it seems 
almost a platitude to say that “ventilation” and the “removal of dusts or fumes” are not 
synonymous terms ; or to repeat that dusts and fumes should be captured as nearly as 
possible at the points where they are generated, and that unless the right means are 
adopted the desired end cannot be attained. Some form of hood or air-guide is in most 
cases essential to efficiency and economy of power. I have seen an ample installation of 
fans made of no effect whatever by absence of these necessary adjuncts, because the fan 
draught could be fed from any direction instead of only from the front, and the lines of 
least resistance were chiefly from other directions, consequently the sweet taste of lead 
dust was quite apparent. Remedies were at once agreed to. 


‘ 


In July I visited all the bichromate works in England and Scotland with especial 
reference to the possibility of dealing with the dusts evolved in the several processes. 


The general detail of these are to be found in the text-books, and each manufacturer has, 
as 1 rule, his own special variations, which are of course “‘ trade secrets.” As Dr, Legge 
has reported exhaustively on the medical aspects of this industry, and I have also reported 
specially already, it is only necessary to observe that the dusty processes are chiefly the 
ore grinding and separating or sifting the finer from the coarser grindings, and in some 
instances the mixing of the ground ore with the lime previous to roasting in the furnaces, 
up to which process the special properties of chromic dust or acid are not evolved. In the 
grinding department the dust in the atmosphere is mainly due to the leakages in what. 
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should be the air-tight casings of the creepers which carry the grindings into the separators, 
or of the sifters, or to escapes from the excessive blast of the separators, and improvement 
will no doubt be made in these directions. Fans would not lessen the dust, and would 
indeed carry away the finer and most valuable material. It is a pity that gravitation 
could not be availed of, as in so many modern instances ; but in these, as in most chemical 
works, extensions have been made piecemeal according to requirement, and a completely 
co-ordinated scheme has therefore not been possible. 


It is in the “packing” of the dried crystals that the dust is given off from which 
protection 1s necessary ; this can be drawn away by means of fans, and progress is already 
being made in this direction, and is also carefully provided for by the new Special Rules, 
as well as other contingencies. 


All the white lead and red lead works in the Midlands and the North (including Derby, 
Runcorn, Chester, Warrington, Bagillt, New sastle-on-Tyne, Hull, and Glasgow) have 
been visited to advise upon the best practical modes of providing the improvements 
contemplated by the new Special Rules for the white lead manufacture. 


. There can be no doubt of the material benefit that will arise from careful observance of 
this latest code, as it directly cuts away the happy-go-lucky practices hitherto deemed 
permissible, but not directly and specifically condemned. 


Plans for “ packing,” which involve no large expenditure for practical efficiency, have 
been approved, and advice given and accepted for other arrangements in other departments, 
which are urgently needed. The “ packing ” of red lead, litharge, &c., has also received 
attention and criticism, and will be placed on a better system. 


In these branches of industry I have to acknowledge great obligations to Mr. W. Sloan 
the Managing Director of the Mersey Lead Works, who has not only used his extended 
knowledge of this manufacture in his own works to the best advantage, but has gladly 
placed it at the disposition of others. He has an excellent method of transferring the 
trayfuls of “ wickets ” from the tray to the rollers, by which the corrosions are kept under 
water for three-quarters of a minute and then automatically tipped, thus preventing careless 
haste, and consequently imperfect wetting and dust in the process. He very kindly, on 
my asking if others might use his arrangement, undertook to make and provide any 
applicant with the apparatus, which is the best for this particular purpose. 


. [ have been much struck with the variations of the personal factor among the workers 
in this manufacture ; of course similar dissimilarities are to be found in all industries 
where so much depends upon personal care, cleanliness, and common sense, without which 
no code, however searching, can secure its fair success. I noticed a marked contrast 
between the workers on the opposite sides of the Tyne in these respects ; and at Bradwell, 
Mr. Moore informed me his men always steadfastly refused to strip a ‘‘ white bed ” on the 
same day it was uncovered. It is odd, too, that personal neglect is more usual among 
women than among men; this seems of almost universal application in the scheduled 
trades. 


Close observation convinces me that the cambric bag respirator is not an efficient 
protection in low temperatures, which cause instant condensation of the breath, so that 
the interstices of the material become rapidly clogged with moisture, causing the lead 
dust to adhere, while at every breath the bag flaps against the wearer’s mouth. This 
was particularly shown in red lead packing, where the lead became perceptible on each 
side of the cambric. This effect is, of course, due to the vast difference between the 
outside temperature and that of the breath as it issues from the mouth, without any 
modifying medium to the transition. The expensive aluminium respirators appear to 
get easily out of order in rough hands, and also depend upen the care with which the 
layer of cotton wool is inserted, and its equal density ; even then cases were brought to 
my notice where the workman had turned up this layer for three-quarters of an inch, 
thereby entirely defeating its object, nor do these always fit the face closely. The 
simplest and best and also cheapest form seems that in use at Messrs. Cookson’s works 
at Newcastle, which consists of an outer piece of flannel about 6 inches by 44 inches, 
with strings, inside which a double layer of ordinary cotton wadding of the same size is 
stitched ; it lies close to the face, and the depth of the double layer prevents the above- 
mentioned rapid condensation; also a man can rub his nose if he wishes without 
removing the respirator, and I have worn it for several hours and found no inconvenience. 
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At the end of the day’s work the wadding is removed and destroyed and a fresh piece 
put in. Mr. Hutchings, who superintends Messrs. Cookson’s works, kindly promised to 
send one to any firm who asked for it ; and it appears to me very desirable for lead works, 
and for the packing of bichromates, the handkerchiefs which the men prefer at present 
seeming inadequate protection. 


Visits have also been made to cycle polishing, metal polishing, brass polishing, 
enamelling of iron plates, hollow ware grinding, benzoline cleaning, and hat furriery 
works, in regard to removal of dusts or fumes. 


In an Appendix will be found various diagrams, which explain themselves, of plans. 
which have been approved for their several purposes. 


I have, ete., 
K. H. OSBORN. 
The Chief Inspector of Factories. 





ILLUSTRATIONS 


APPENDED TO THE REPORT OF THE ENGINEERING ADVISER. 


A. Weaving Shed : combination of Fans blowing in and exhausting air, warmed if necessary. 

B. Method of exhausting Fumes of Nitrate of Mercury from “ carotting ” berths. 

C. Method of exhausting Fumes of Benzoline in “‘ dry ” cleaning process. 

D. Method of exhausting Fumes of Phosphorus from Match-boxing Rooms, and introducing” 
warm air. 

E. Method of removing Dust from Flax Cards. 

F. Method of removing Dust from Wool, Hair, and Fibre Opening Machines. 

G. Method of removing Dust from Grinding Machines. 

H. Method of removing Dust from Polishing “ Bobs,” &c. with adjustable air-guide. 

J. Fan arrangement for packing White Lead. 

K. Adaptation of Hand-wheel to Fan for removal of Colour-dust in occasional Ground-laying~ 


(Potteries). 
L. Hood system for removal of Colour-dust in “ Colour-blowing ” by Aerograph in Potteries. 
M. Section of above, showing details of Air-inlet. 


N. Air-screen for Worker, connected with Compressed Air System of Aerograph (Potteries). 
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REPORT OF THE MEDICAL INSPECTOR. 
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Factory Department, 
March 29th, 1900. 
Sir, 
Following out your instructions, | have the honour to forward a report on my 
work during the past year. 
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I visited in connection with the subject of lead poisoning factories or workshops in 
eleven out of the twelve industries placed under Special Rules, besides spelter works, 
glass polishing shops, file cutting shops, printing works, railway carriage works, and iron 
foundries ; in connection with the occurrence of anthrax—wool combing sheds and a 
number of horsehair factories ; in connection with mercurial poisoning—workshops for 
the manufacture of philosophical instruments, premises in which hatters’ furriers processes 
and mercurial gilding are carried on, and incandescent lamp factories ; in connection with 
injurious dust—jute, hemp, flax, linoleum, rag-sorting, and bichromate factories, and 
hollow-ware turning shops. [also inquired into alleged injury to health from zine chloride 
in tin plate works, from naphtha fumes in the manufacture of pneumatic tyres, from 
carbonic oxide and sulphuretted hydrogen poisoning, and into sanitation im creameries in 


Treland. 


A good deal of my time has been taken up in systematising the proper registration of 
eases notified in accordance with Section 29, 1895, in correspondence with inspectors, 
with certifying surgeons, and with other medical practitioners. 


Notification of Poisoning by Lead, Phosphorus, Arsenic and Mercury, and of 
Anthrax. : 
Cases Reported under Section 29, 1895, during 1899. 





NUMBER OF REPORTED CASES. 


DISEASE AND INDUSTRY. 














| 1899. 1898. 
Lead, poisoning, «:c «cis 2 ee | 1,258 1,278 
China and earthenware ... mg as A at De 249 457 
Litho-transfer works ae =. ax ie Ne £6 | 11 | + 
Glass a oa % oe ey. af ae ot | 8 , 19 
Smelting =... we oe aid ee we Het.) ae | 61 82 
Tinning and enamelling ... | 24. 24 
File cutting | 41 46 
White lead ... ae be a Me we i rae | 299) 5 332 
Paints and colours = oe a av ae =a | id 59 
Coach making 1, os Ns oy 4 a Ms | 65 45 
Electric accumulator works ee or xe Ps na | 32 11 
Other industries ... at ie as br. re aa 293 203 
Phosphorus poisoning | 8 21 
Arsenic “poisoning |:)) © 72 i to Saas ee = = 
Anthrax a3 <F ag ae Mi, we Me sy | 55 28 
Wool sorting and wool combing ee aoe “oy Re | 18 16 
Horse-hair ... ce oe sh te on #22 Pans 17 3 
Handling of hides and. aking Ji2;e i sen ees 16 8 
Other industries ... eh Py ie i bes ate | 4 A 





i 
Lead Poisoning. 


The recorded diminution in the total number of cases in 1899, as compared with 1898, 
is accounted for to some extent by the exclusion in 1899 as separate cases of second 


notifications affecting the same person received within the year. This practice in previous 
z Pa: 


* Included in China and Earthenware. 
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years had not in all cases been strictly adhered to. The total number of cases reported 
twice in 1899 was 52, of which 22 occurred among white lead workers, 11 in china and 
earthenware, and 19 in other industries. An examination of the dates and circumstances 
under which the second notifications were made shows that most of them undoubtedly 
refer to the same attack as the first; in others there is an indication that there was a 
relapse, and in a few that it was a second and distinct attack. 


It is clearly desirable that the numbers for one year should be strictly comparable with 
those of another, and this can only be obtained if the number of cases in the return is the 
same (or as-nearly the same as our information enables us to make it) as the number of 
persons. The necessity of this procedure is illustrated by the following cases :—A file 
cutter and a glass worker, both the subjects of chronic lead poisoning, were reported 
twice in 1898, and the file cutter again twice and the glass worker three times in 1899. 
In future, now that record -has been made of every case reported during ‘the year, the 


practice will. be followed of excluding from the return cases which have been notified 


_ during, the preceding twelve months. 


of Section 29, 1895. 


; 
[ 
4 





It may be useful to discuss here some of the points connected with the administration 


The results obtained from it are of great value, despite the fact that the knowledge 
gained concerning each industry in which lead is used has hitherto been, and is likely to 
continue to be, somewhat incomplete. The Act with which Section 29, 1895, is most 
comparable is the Infectious Disease (Notification) Act, requiring the medical practitioner 
and householder to notify the medical officer of health of the district of every case of 
scarlet fever, small pox, &c. This dual notification has been allowed to lapse, although 
it still remains on the Statute, the medical practitioner’s notification alone being accepted 
as a sufficient notification. In a chronic case of lead poisoning or pronounced phosphorus 
necrosis the occupier can have no difficulty in complying with the requirements of the 
Act; but it-is obvious that of the two the medical practitioner’s notification is the more 
important. The difficulty of the practitioner in notifying illness under’Section 29, 1895, 
is much greater than it is under the Infectious Diseases (Notification) Act. Lead poisoning 
very often does not present the same unmistakable signs that an acute infectious disease like 


small-pox does. The large number of cases which on investigation prove to be doubtful 


—fully 10 per cent.—is sufficient indication of the difficulty which’ medical “practitioners 
encounter in.endeavouring to comply with the section. No absolute definition of lead 
poisoning is possible, and each practitioner, in reporting what he believes lead poisoning 
to be, must form his own standard, and has further to consider whether he should report 
subsequent attacks in the same person. The Department, by circulation of a Memorandum 
on Industrial Lead Poisoning among Certifying Surgeons, has attempted to shew that 
absence from work for symptoms the result of the absorption of lead should form grounds 
for notification, and that recurring attacks, when quite distinct from the preceding one, 
should be notified if the person attacked continues to work in lead. processes. 


There can be little doubt that the duty to notify cases is still unknown to many medical 
practitioners. Apart from the recent date of the Act, there are one or two points which 
should be borne in mind in relation to this matter. A medical man is well aware of his duty 
to notify scarlet fever, &c., because it is an incident of his daily occupation. On the other 
hand the majority of medical practitioners do not see a case of industrial lead poisoning 
from one year’s end to another, and the occurrence of such a case is therefore an accident 
of their profession. In towns where lead poisoning is common there is no reason to believe 
that, generally speaking, the requirement to notify is now either unknown‘or not acted on. 
The notifications, therefore, make no pretence to represent all the cases of lead poisoning 
which occur; but they are samples widely distributed over different industries, and 
sufficiently numerous in certain of them to give a tolerably correct idea of the amount’ of 
illness caused, and to indicate the direction in which remedial measures are necessary. 


The practitioner is only required to notify that the case is one of lead poisoning, and 
rarely does he do more. Information as to symptoms, precise occupation, and severity, 
&e., are obtained by subsequent investigation by the Certifying Surgeon and Inspector. 
The following table has been made out from that investigation. I have excluded from 
it cases which would have swelled the ‘not stated” columns unduly, as, for instance, 
those in which the Certifying Surgeon has been unable to see the sufferer owing to his 
having failed to trace him at the address given or at the works. I have excluded also 


reference to cases amongst house painters, for the reason that they are not strictly under 


the Acts although some were included in the return. 
4766—4 , 2Q 
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Occupation. 


Analysis of Reports on Lead 








Severity of Symptoms. 


























Severe. Moderate. Slight. Not Stated. 
| 
| M. F, M. | F. M. F M. EF, 
| | 
: \ No. of cases ... 9 —_ 18 — 24 — 1 — 
Smelting wee eee 1 Per cent. 17°3 Ls, 34°6 Sees 46:2 ae 20 Be 
ince No. of cases ... 5 — — 4 104 il — 
ene eer sce ere | Per cent. os —, = | pate past a aa as 
( No. of cases ... 11 _— 5 — 10 — aa — 
Sheet lead “> | Per cent. 44°3 >. 19:2) 385 i ag as 
caus { No. of cases ... 7) — Gols dy eS 40 
PAIS So) een) Percent: 280 | — | 240) — 320 | — 160| — 
. . No. of cases ... | ANS Nie “al See 12 — 3 lege 
ORAS am i Per cent, | 539) 4— 77 |= | 80-8) a eee 
| | 
: { No. of cases ... 7 — 2); — | 5 beet 2 — 
Plumbing 50 = *** 1 Per cent. ne = ae || re je) Bhs et ie 
Tinning and enamelling of iron { No. of cases ... | > | Sek 1 4 2 — | = 
holloware ... Hc ... | Per cent. a Leer = = — et 
(No. ofcases ...| 79 | 8 | 22 | — | 932 | 47 7g 
White Lead ag aa cs popcents | 232/136) 65 | — | 683) 773] a) oa 
{ No. of cases ... 6 | — 3 if 9) — 1 1 
ICL “| Per cent. i a — == _ = 
{ No. of cases ... | 35 | 22 16° "78 | 62 67 6 4 
erthon Wat Ct opie eertnai Perccd: 29-4 | 198 | 134 | 162] 57:1 | 604| 50) 36 
‘ a ( No. of cases ... 7 ar a be — | 2 3 1 1.j— 
Litho-transfers ... "*) Per cent. = ayia we ‘te wa Ao 
{ No. of cases ... | Satoh a 1 — 4 — _— — 
Glass we eee “+1 Per cent. eat Ss pelle ses 2A * ee ay 
| | | 
; ; No. of cases ... | 2 1 TN sie 3 1), —|]— 
Enamelling of iron plates ... | Per cent. bee = Nil. fell rs Ne 
: { No. of cases ... | 8 1 4 — 19 - \-—- — 
Electric accumulators... “** ) Per cent, Lopes ‘ m in a 5 "2 
: { No. of cases ... | 20 — 12 Ose Ss BUG SUE 4 _ 
Paints and colours 4 Per cent, | wos | — 149 | 840i S°5 Snell 
pees § No. of cases .. 25 |) — 9 Tal 3S) ey, | — 7 — 
Coach-painting, kc. .. ae | Per cent. fea) a. 1B5o| — | 20-3 151g ee 
F a § No. of cases ... 6 ieee 8 — 16 es. a 
Ships een "1 Per cent. 208 | —>| 267 |a— |) 533) aey ee 
Paint in other industries ex- { No. of cases ... 24 1 10 1 Tul 3 ee 
cluding house-painters aoe EeTECEILL: | 51] — 213 | — 234 | — 435 — 
| | 
: : { No.of cases <., | ~22 |) 3 iP] 5 26 3 4 4 
Other industries *) Per cent. reg ae a we oe i a * 
| 
Total S yercs 306. | 37. | 180 | 31 | 485 =| 96 43 fo Ail 
Per cent, of reported cases 32:0 | 21:0 13:6) 907-6 50°8 | 54°5 4°5 6:3 



































Total, 
Vee tu & F. 
| a5 ~ 
1l ug 
26 _ 
25 1 
39 1 
16 1 
11 4 
340 22 
19 2 
119 = /eley 
6 4 
7 1 
6 4 
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Poisoning by Certifying Surgeons. 
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The reports, and therefore the table, it must be remembered, describe not only the 
particular attack but the present condition of the workers. Thus, in the great majority of | 
cases, the particular symptom leading to notification is colic ; but the Certifying Surgeon, 
on examination, finds in addition, it may be, paralysis of long standing, and makes 
mention of it in his report., It would be erroneous to suppose that 18:5 per cent. of the 
cases amongst males, and 7°4 per cent. among females, were notified for wrist-drop alone 
during the year, but it is true to say that as a symptom. wrist-drop was present in that 
number. Similarly too, if the particular attack was slight the severity of the symptoms 
might be described as sight, although old standing paralysis was present. 


The column for “ main symptoms” does, not correspond with the number of cases 
reported, because’ each one of the combination of symptoms present has been entered 
when sufficiently. distinctive. They can be fairly estimated as a percentage, however, 
on the reported cases. ~ 3 ; : ; ‘ 


Tremor, as being too unreliable, I have not included when ‘present alone as a 
symptom of paresis. It would be misleading to publish the figures as to the number 
of-cases in which anemia and headache were present, as, since anemia is so constantly 
associated with lead poisoning, no reference is made to it in many cases, for example, 
white lead workers, when it must have existed. Exception to this statement should, 
perhaps, be made as regards the Certifying Surgeon’s reports of cases contracted 
in: china and earthenware, and in the. section dealing with that industry the figures 
are given. 


It will be observed that in general the fewer the number of cases reported in a particular 
industry the more severe are the symptoms. This might be thought to be an mdication 
that slight cases occur which are not notified. As throwing some doubt on this supposi-— 
tion is the fact that the duty of notification is probably as well-known to practitioners in 
Sheffield as it is to those in Newcastle, and yet the number of severe cases reported 
amongst file-cutters in Sheffield is 53-9 per cent. and among white-lead workers 23-2. 


Roughly speaking the table, as arranged, is capable of shewing the amount and degree 
of poisoning arising from fumes, from handling lead, from salts of lead in thé form of 
dust, and from salts of lead in the form of paint. 


It may be only a surmise, but the figures certainly seem to shew that the slower and 
more insidious form of lead poisoning brought about by the handling of metallic lead or 
the absorption of the salts of lead in the form.of paint are more severe in the long run 
than is that brought about by salts of lead in the form of dust or from fumes. 


Possibly the differences would disappear. were the figures calculated only on first 
attacks and the chronic cases excluded. 


Comparing the figures for smelting as representing fumes, the combined totals for sheet 
lead and printing as representing handling, white lead and china: and earthenware as 
representing dust, and coach painting, shipbuilding and paint used in other industries as 
lead salts in the form of paint, it will be seen that the percentage of severe cases is much 
greater in the handling of lead and in those engaged in painting than it is in the others. 
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Smelting of Metals.—In addition to the smelting of lead ores, lead poisoning also 
occurs in the manufacture of spelter from the zinc ores calamine and blende, and it has 
eccurred at one iron works, 
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In lead smelting the precise occupation is, with few exceptions, stated to be “ furnace 
man” or “ working at cupola.” In the smelting process much lead is carried off in the 
form of vapour to condense which the gases are made to pass through flues, in which the 
lead is deposited in the form of fine dust consisting of oxide and sulphide. The cleaning 
out of the flues is regarded as the most dangerous process, provision to guard against 
which is made in the special rules ; but even at the furnaces themselves, unless the doors 
are protected by hoods with an up draught, fumes containing the oxide and sulphide may 
give rise to lead poisoning. 


The number of first attacks—52 per cent.—compared with the number of attacks other 
than the first—46 per cent.—in the persons reported shows that chronic lead poisoning in 
this industry is common. In 34 per cent. the duration of employment was more than 
ten years, in 20°7 per cent. between five and ten years, in 26°4 per cent. between one and 
five years, and in the remainder less than twelve months. 


The cases referred to include 28 among workers in spelter works. In this industry, 
besides exposure to the fumes of lead and zinc, the workers are exposed to other 
injurious influences, such as sulphur dioxide gas, to inhalation of dust, and to extremes 
of temperature. German medical writers with large experience of spelter workers have 
stated that, after the age of 40, the men are so broken down by chronic bronchitis, gastric 
disturbance, nervous disease, and long hours, that severe work is impossible. Most 
of the symptoms described point to lead as the main cause. 


Several attempts at improved ventilation in spelter works have been tried, the most 
satisfactory result having been obtained by carrying the fumes from the retorts up 
through the roof by a large hood stretching right across the shed. In some sheds, 
however, but little has as yet been done. 


The following are illustrative cases reported by the Certifying Surgeons :— 
W.N., 27 years of age, a cupolaman for eight years. He is suffering from colic, anemia, 
great lassitude and nervous prostration. He isa complete wreck, and is scarcely able;to walk. 
He was quite blind for three days. ris) 


T. W., 35 years of age, furnaceman for 17 years. . He is suffering from partial paralysis of 
both legs and arms; the muscles of the throat are affected, producing muffled speech. There 
is slight difficulty in swallowing. 


The poisoning was produced by the general conditions of his work. He lives in a cottage on 
higher ground about 20 yards from the works, and has been exposed to lead fumes {night 
and day. 

L. J., 50, furnaceman for 22 years in spelter works. Is suffering from pains in wrists and 
forearms, and inability to raise them above level of shoulders. He has had many attacks of 
colic and constipation, and has been unable to work for weeks together. 


W. K., 47, a furnaceman for 27 years. Is suffering from sickness and colic. His first attack 
was 14 years ago when he had wrist-drop which has remained ever since. 

T. L., 44, furnace man for 9 years. Partial paralysis of right arm ‘and both egs—cerebral ' 

_ symptoms—death. 

Tam of opinion that the workers do not take proper precautions after cleaning the flues in 
taking the hot bath as ordered, neither do they wear the masks. The firm is not censurable in 
this matter, but the men are indifferent. I regard the cleaning of the flues as the most huriful 
part of the process, and the source of origin in this case. I believe this man was susceptible to 
lead poisoning for he had previously suffered twice, and he has a brother affected with lead 


paralysis. 


During the year five cases of lead poisoning of slight nature were reported from an iron 
works in which a lead containing ore obtained from a mine in Greece was worked. In 
1898, from this works, 14 cases were reported, and prior to 1896, the number of cases 
-would seem to have been even greater. Five years ago nothing but this particular ore 
was used, but now it is mixed with other ores from Spain or Italy, in the proportion of 
one to five’ The diminished use of the ore, no doubt, accounts for the smaller number of 
eases reported, and it is further stated that the ore used is less rich in lead than formerly. 


Only about 30 men come into contact with the fumes as the molten metal flows along 
open channels, and the danger from the fumes is strictly confined to the first few feet ot 
this channel, as the heavier molten lead falls down between the loose brick-work into a pit. 
Attempts have been made to hood over this portion, carrying the flue in connection with 
the hood up to a height of 50 feet, but the speed with which the molten metal passed 
under it, combined with the heat, caused a down draught, and made the conditions worse 


than they were before. 
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Evidence of the injurious effect of the fumes is noticeable in those who had worked for 
several years, but not in those who had worked for less than three years. It was thought 
at one time that it would be necessary to declare the process a dangerous one, and propose 
special rules for its conduct ; but the conditions have materially improved of late, and 
rendered this unnecessary. 


Brass Works.—The occurrence of poisoning in this industry is probably due much 
more to the incidental processes carried on, such as soldering or fixing joints with white 
lead paste, than to the very small quantities of lead in the copper and zinc used. Some 
of the cases might indeed have been classified equally well under some other heading, 


File Cutting.—It will be noticed that in this industry the percentage of severe 
attacks is highest. The number of chronic cases is, as was pointed out in the 
last Annual Report, very large. The number of cases in which paralysis appears as a 
symptom is greatly in excess of any other industry, and justifies what was said in the 
last Annual Report that in no employment where lead is used do the symptoms suggest 
so much incapacitating illness as file cutting. 


There can be no doubt, I think, that the strain placed upon the fingers and hand in 
holding the chisel and heavy mallet determines the form in which the lead poisoning 
expends itself on the nerve endings in the muscles. Normally, as in a blacksmith, the 
muscles would undergo compensatory hypertrophy to overcome the strain, but in the file- 
cutter this is checked by the absorption of metallic lead. 


Commander Smith (Sheffield) has been at considerable pains to ascertain the number 
of workers now employed in Sheffield as hand-cutters of files. He believes it to be 2,990 
and 36 out of the 41 cases reported in 1899 occurred in Sheffield. 


The following are illustrative cases :— 


M., 58. Duration of employment 45 years. The whole right arm is weak. The muscles of 
the right thumb and right forefinger are very weak. There is a slight tendency to wrist- 
drop. 


M., 53. Duration of employment 30 years. Is suffering from left wrist-drop and partial 
‘paralysis of muscles of thumb. 


M., 40. Is suffering from right wrist-drop of right hand, colic, dizziness, cephalalgia, 
polyuria, dimness of vision, stammering. The man is a perfect wreck, and ought not to be 
allowed to resume his trade. 


M., 39. Pale, ill-developed, height about 5 ft. 2 ins., no obvious wasting of thenar or 
hypothenar eminences, grip very feeble on both sides, left thumb very weak in apposition, 
flexion of left elbow strong, of right elbow very weak, slight drop-wrist on left side, marked 
on right, the right biceps and muscles on the back of the right forearm decidedly wasted. The 
right supinator longus could not be made to stand out in action, the left showed well. He is 
weak on his legs; has disturbed sleep, and has frequent fits. 


M., 00. Is suffering from paralysis of extensors of middie finger of right hand and of thumb, 
weakness of wrist, dizziness, headache, polyuria. 


On the whole this is a marked example of the ill effects of the trade where the work is 
carried on under very bad conditions. 


M., 27. Extensive symptoms of peripheral neuritis, tremor of hands, increased reflexes, 
extensors of arm weak, gait uncertain and staggering. 


M., 23. Nervous symptoms such as headache, stammering speech, weakness of extensors of 
wrist, hand grasp weak, polyuria. 


This man has no right to remain at his trade of file cutting, and he is evidently very 
susceptible. He was apparently not careful in washing, and often had tea in the workshop. 
The shop has no provision for washing, and is in a most insanitary situation, surrounded by 
bad smelling middens. 


M., 38. Paralysis more or less general, cannot walk without help, strongly marked tremor, 
vertigo. 


M., 42. Duration of employment 20 years. Is suffering from colic and acute suicidal 
mania. . 


M., 61. Weakness of wrists, numbness of fingers, epileptic siezures, albuminuria. 


M., 51. Epilepsy, failing sight, articulation indistinct. 
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Printing.—The number of cases is exceedingly small when estimated on the 
number of persons employed. They do not bear out for printers in this country the 
statement of Sommerfeld that in Germany, on the average, every year 1°07 per cent. 


of printers suffer from lead poisoning, and that of every 100 cases of illness among 
them 2°5 are due to plumbism. | 


The precise occupation is reported to have been as follows :—type founders 7, stereo- 
typers.5, compositors or type dressers 9, linotype workers 2, indefinite 3. 


The duration of employment tends to show that, as in persons engaged in sheet lead 
works, in file cutting, or wherever metallic lead is handled, the symptoms come on 
slowly ; thus in two, the duration of employment is stated to have been less than one 
year, in six 1 to 5 years, in four 5 to 10 years, in four 10 to 20 years, and in seven 
more than 20 years ; but reference to the table shows that of the cases reported the 
proportion of those in which paralysis is noted is high. 


The reports bring out more prominently in this industry than perhaps in any other 
the large part played by want of cleanliness in causing the plumbism, and the Inspectors’ 
notes show that it has been necessary in several instances to require improvements in the 
lavatory accommodation provided. Probably the poisoning is brought about by meals 
being taken in the workrooms with unwashed hands rather than from the fumes from 
the melting pot, where the temperature falls far short of that required for the volatilization 
of the metal ; and this, I think, holds good in the increasingly large number of printing 
works where linotype machines are used. The poisoning arises more from the handling 
of the lead than from the small melting pot attached to each linotype machine, although 
in all cases these should be protected by hoods, and the gases from the Bunsen burner 

carried away into a flue connected with a fan. 


In Germany, in July 1897, Special Rules were enforced in printing works. The more 
important of these rules are that : 


(1.) Phe cubic space per person in rooms where type founding or the making 
of stereotype plates is carried on shall be 530 cubic feet, and in any others 420. 


(2.) The rooms shall have an impervious floor. 


(3.) The stands and boxes for the letters shall be so fixed to the floor that 
no dust can collect under them, or shall stand on legs so high that the dust can 
easily be removed from under them. 


(4.) The melting pot shall be provided with ventilating arrangements with 
a good draught into the open air or into a chimney. 


(5.) The floors shall be washed or rubbed with a moist cloth once daily. 


(6.) Suitable and sufficient washing conveniences shall be provided for the 
type setters, founders, and polishers ; each worker shall be provided with a clean 
towel at least once a week. 


(7.) Clothing removed during working hours shall be kept outside the 
workrooms, unless inside there is a cloak room separate from the rest of the 
room. 


~ 


Further, spittoons in the proportion of 1 to 5 of the workers must be provided 
attempt, doubtless, to prevent the dissemination of tubercle bacilli. 





an 


Tinning and enamelling of iron hoiloware.—The Special Rules require 
suitable washing conveniences and that no food be eaten in any room where the process 
of tinning and enamelling is carried on. Two cases, one very serious, occurred in the 
process of enamelling baths. Ordinarily for such work a leadless glaze is used, but in 
the best quality of enamelling carbonate of lead enters largely into the glaze. The iron 
bath is drawn out of the furnace and, while still red hot, is powdered over with the 
glaze, the box containing the powder having to be raised above the workers’ heads, and 
naturally much scattering of lead dust occurs. Since the occurrence of the cases referred 
to the firm have done much in the way of substituting a fritted lead for the raw carbonate 
previously used, and by the introduction of a periodical medical examination of the hands 
to guard against further occurrence of lead poisoning, 
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White lead.—On February 2nd a conference was held at the Home Office with the 
white lead manufacturers on the subject of the further Special Rules which should be 
made applicable to the trade. Subsequently, on February 3rd and 28th, five represen- 
tatives selected by the manufacturers further conferred with the Chief Inspector and 
other members of the staff on the subject. 


On June 5th amended Special Rules were served on the manufacturers, and accepted by 
all of them without recourse to arbitration. (See p. 48.) 


During the year the demand for stack made white lead has been large, and the number 
of cases shows regrettable increase. It is probable that with the weekly medical 
examination of the hands there is more complete reporting of plumbism in this industry 
than in any other. As pointing to this is the high percentage of slight cases among those 
reported. Not a few of them indeed are marked “very slight,” “trivial,” or “ does not 
present the phenomena of lead poisoning.” There were, however, five fatal cases, and in 
17 encephalopathy was the main symptom. The casual nature of the employment is 
brought out in the Certifying Surgeons’ reports. In several instances they were unable to 
trace the person notified either at the address given or at the works in which he was 


stated to have been employed. The same case was occasionally reported upon twice — 


under different names, and in many of the cases, both in Newcastle and Hast London, 
the address given was a common lodging house. The sufferer in one case was so drunk 
when seen by the Certifying Surgeon that the symptoms had to be taken from his wife. 


The reports received last year confirm what was stated in the last annual report as to 
the short duration of employment necessary (often under two months) within which the 
symptoms show themselves. 


In consequence of a large increase in the number of cases, chiefly Italians, reported 
from one white-lead works, some of whom had been already reported for lead poisoning 


contracted in smelting works close by, I obtained a report from Dr. Johnson, the 
appointed surgeon to the white-lead works, as it seemed to me that it might be unfair to — 


attribute all the cases to work in white lead. 


Dr. Johnson’s report is as follows :— 


At the end of October last I received a communication from the Home Office with regard to 
the increased number of cases of lead poisoning at a factory at Millwall, asking me if I could 


advance any reason for the influx of these cases, and whether any means of prevention could 


be suggested. The sudden increase was the more noticeable for the reason that there was only — 


one notification from Millwall during the whole of September. 


On the 4th of October this year I examined 85 lead workers at Millwall, including 58 Italians, 
who quite recently had been employed in a lead smelting works, the majority of whom, 
although apparently well, and expressing themselves so, exhibited varying degrees of 
plumbism. 


On October 6th I left London for a short: holiday, and on my return, on the 26th, I found 


that my representative had six cases under treatment, which by the end of the month had — 


increased to ten—seven of them Italians. By the end of November, two months, the cases 
notified amounted to 22, of which number 15 were credited to the smelters. ; 


During the last month of the quarter, December, the cages have come down to nearly their 
normal, and I have no doubt that by judicious weeding, insisting on sanitary precautions 
being carried out, and the completion of improvements now in hand, the cases will be still 
fewer. j 


In addition to those notified to the} Home Office, I find there are notes in the register 
indicating that there were eight cases suspicious enough to justify suspension from work for a 
time, in one of which only did the threatened mischief develop into an acute attack ; the others 
returned to work after probation, and hitherto have not broken down. 


The whole of the cases notified were colic, with the exception of one man, now in Highgate 


Infirmary, who exhibited symptoms of neuritis, but is now doing well; and all recovered. 
Most of the subjects were Italian smelters, and nearly all had suffered from lead colic before, 
some more than once; and here comes in a question whether, taking into consideration the 


fact that smelting does not come under the Special Rules, and those employed in smelting are 
not subject to inspection, the men have not returned to their occupation too soon after an 


attack, thereby favouring accumulation, which required but a little white-lead dust to 
cause still further disturbance. This is one explanation for the great number of cases in 
October and November, the more so as the usual proportion of cases amongst the women and 
English workers was not increased. In addition to the 85 hands inspected and passed for 


white lead making on October 4th, 1 have passed 54 new hands since, making a total of 139; 


theiefore, in estimating the percentage of cases, it must be taken on the whole number of those 
employed during the quarter ending December 28th, - 
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The figures stand thus: Total number of hands employed, 139; total number of cases 
notified, 26; percentage, 18-98. The departments in which the cases occurre] were : Stoves, 
white bed and packing, 21: blue bed, 3; washbeck and warehouse, 1 each. Of course, the 
figures of locality can only refer to the place worked in at the time of attack. Of the 26 cases, 
23 were men and 3 women, and out of the 23 men 18 were Italians. 


As to the causes of the sndden rush we have, as I said before, to take into account the fact 
that the majority of the Italian smelters were charged with lead prior to employment in the 
factory. They were said, and appeared by the book, to bath regularly, and I have often been 
unable to inspect the baths through their being occupied. They were educated into the 
necessity of washing out their mouths carefully before going to meals, and of taking the acid 
drink provided for the workpeople at least three or four times a day. The latter was taken in a 
somewhat perfunctory manner at first, and gloves and respirators were not worn a3 regularly as 
they ought to have been. The possibility of disaster awoke them to the necessity for being 
Sails and cleanly, and not taking matters so easily as they undoubtedly at first were inclined 

0 do. 


A supply of aperient medicine is kept in the foreman’s office, and he has orders to dose the 
men twice a week, whether they admit ailment or not. 


I need scarcely say the firm is greatly concerned at the increase of cases, and work is in hand 
at the present time to ensure greater safety, especially in the drying and packing of white lead, 


Since the occurrence of these cases the firms have had the Special Rules and all notices 
translated and printed in Italian. 


_ Red Lead.—This is a small industry not unfrequently carried on by the same firms 
manufacturing white lead. The processes in its manufacture are few, litharge being 
heated to such a temperature in furnaces as will convert it into red lead. From the 
furnaces it is raked out on the floors, ground usually wet, then dried and packed. The 
majority of cases of poisoning occur to persons employed’ in grinding, packing, and 
sieving, although the furnacemen themselves suffer considerably. 


The wording of the Special Rules permitting suitable means other than a fan to create a 
draught where the packing is done has been construed in some works to mean that ample 
ventilation by open doors and windows with louvred ventilation in the roof can remove 
the exceedingly fine dust. During the year a firm was prosecuted for carrying on in 
contravention of Rule 2 all the processes incidental to the manufacture in the same 
room, and were fined £1 with costs. 


The symptoms of lead poisoning would appear in this industry to be induced rapidly, 
making it comparable in this respect to white lead, for, in about 60 per cent. of the cases, 
the duration of employment prior to attack is stated to have been less than one year, and 
it will be observed that all the cases are stated to have been first attacks. 


’ 

China and Earthenware.—Professor Thorpe and Dr. Oliver’s report on the 
employment of compounds of lead in the manufacture of puttery, their influence upon 
the health of the workpeople, with suggestions as to the means which might be adopted 
to counteract their evil effects, was published in February, the conclusions of the report 


being— 


1. That by far the greater amount of earthenware of the class already specified can be glazed 
without the use of lead in any form. It has been demonstrated, without the slightest doubt, 
that the ware so made is in no respects inferior to that coated with lead-glaze. There seems 
no reason, therefore, why in the manufacture of this class of goods the operatives should still 

_continue to be exposed to the evils which the use of lead-glaze entails. 


2. There are, however, certain branches of the pottery industry in which it would be more 
difficult to dispense with the use of lead compounds. But there is no reason why, in these 
cases, the lead so employed should not be in the form of a fritted double silicate. Such a 
compound, if properly made, is but slightly attacked by even strong hydrochloric, acetic, or 

lactic acid. There can be little doubt that,if lead must be used, the employment of such a com- 
pound silicate—if its use could be ensured—woul greatly diminish the evil of lead poisoning. 


3. The use of raw lead as an ingredient of glazing material, or‘as an ingredient of colours 
which have to be subsequently fired, should be absolutely prohibited. 


: 4. Ag it would be very diffieult to ensure that an innocuous lead-glaze shall be employed, 
we are of opinion that young persons and women should be excluded from employment as 
dippers, dippers’ assistants, ware-cleaners after dippers, and glost-placers in factories where 
lead-glaze is used, and that the adult male dippers, dippers assistants, ware-cleaners, and 
glost-placers should be subjecied to systematic medical inspection. 
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A copy of the report was sent to each manufacturer with a circular letter from the 
Secretary of State, pointing out the importance of the conclusions arrived at, and indi- 
cating that he would shortly take steps with a view to securing the disuse of raw lead in 
the factories, and the substitution either of leadless materials or of lead in an insoluble 
and innocuous form. He held out hopes that in processes in which neither lead or 
other dangerous substances were used the present requirements directed against lead 
poisoning might be relaxed. 


Towards the end of April a statement was issued by a joint committee representing 
283 of the 579 manufacturers coming under the Special Rules, in which the position 
assumed in the report that by far the greater amount of earthenware can be glazed without 
the use of lead in any form was controverted, and it was pointed out that serious injury 
would be done to a large and important section of the trade were drastic measures of this 
nature to be enforced without allowing reasonable time and opportunity to ascertain the 
commercial results that would follow therefrom. They, however, expressed themselves as 
prepared to reduce to a fritt all the lead used in their glazes. 


Put briefly their conclusions were— 


Frrst.—The Home Office regulations of 1898, which are now in force in every pottery works 
in this country, are more complete in their requirements as to ventilation, the removal of dust, 
and the provision of special clothing and washing conveniences than the regulations enforced 
in any other State in the world. They also include a provision for the monthly medical 
examination of certain workers coming in contact with lead compounds, together with the 
power given to the medical inspector of suspending from such employment persons showing 
symptoms of plumbism. We suggest that they may be wisely strengthened by an extension of 
such medical examination to all operatives who come in contact with lead compounds, what- 
ever be their sex or age. A further regulation might with advantage be inserted requiriug 
every such operative to brush the teeth and cleanse the mouth before leaving the works, and 
before partaking of any food or drink, as we are convinced that the main evil arises from the 
lead which is taken into the alimentary canal. 


SECOND.—We beg the Home Office to insist, with their utmost power, that these regulations 
shall receive a full and fair trial at the hands of manufacturers and operatives alike. We note 
with approval the strong remarks of Professor Thorpe and Oliver (Report, p. 13, par. 9) on the 
carelessness oi the operatives in their use of lead compounds. 


THIRD.—We believe the time has come when the use of raw lead in glazes may be prohibited. 
We only ask that sufficient time be given to those manufacturers who have had no experience 
in the use of fritted lead compounds to carry out experiments for their adoption. . 


The point of view of the manufacturers was further amplified in a book by 
Mr. Williams Burton, F.C.5., on the ‘‘ Use of Lead Compounds in Pottery.” 


On the 18th July, and again on October 31st, the views of the manufacturers were 


discussed at the Home Office between representatives of the employers and the officers 
and scientific advisers of the department. ae 


During the vear important additional investigations on the scientific aspects of the 
question were conducted by Professor Thorpe, especially towards determining the solubility 
of the lead in various fritts. His experiments showed that the amount of lead which can 
be dissolved out of a fritt by a weak acid does not depend merely on the quantity of lead 
present, and that fritts can be found containing a large amount of lead, which nevertheless 
show a low degree of solubility. 


In December a further letter was addressed to the manufacturers indicating the steps | 


the Secretary of State proposed to take with a view to securing the protection of the 
workers in the china and earthenware manufacture from the danger of lead poisoning. 


They were— 


(1.) Relaxation of the Special Rules for factories or processes in which no 2 


lead is used. 


(2.) In view of the reduction of the reported cases of lead poisoning most 
noticeable in women and girls, and due in part to their periodical medical examina- 
tion, the time has come when male workers engaged in lead processes should also 
undergo medical examination. 


o 
~ 


(3.) The embodiment in a special rule of the proposal put forward by the ; 


manufacturers that only glazes in which the lead is fritted should be used. Six 


a 
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months would be allowed to elapse before the proposal was brought into force 
compulsorily. 


(4.) The fixing of a standard of safety in fritts such that not more than a 
specified quantity of lead should be yielded to a solution of weak acid, under 


standard conditions, by a given quantity of the dry material of which the glaze is 
composed. 


Professor Thorpe consented to analyse fritted lead and fritted glazes submitted to the 
Home Office by manufacturers. 


During the year a report by Dr. Oliver was presented to Parliament and published, in 
which he described, after visiting factories at Limoges, Sévres, and Montereau, the 
conditions under which, from a health point of view, the pottery industry is conducted in 
France. 


The general statement already made as to the apparent diminution of cases of lead 
poisoning in 1899, as compared with previous years, accounts toa slight extent for the 
diminution in the number of cases reported in china and earthenware. It was found also 
that in previous years cases were included in this industry for which there was not 
sufficient ground, by the inclusion, for instance, of cases occurring in litho-transfer works, 
having no connection with china and earthenware works, and not under the rules for that 
industry. It could with almost equal force be argued that because carbonate of lead was 
used in china and earthenware therefore some proportion of the cases occurring in white 
lead should be included in the return for china and earthernware. In 1899, cases 
occurring in litho-transfer works were included under the heading of ‘‘ Other Industries.” 
The addition of 11] cases in litho-transfer works (one of which occurred in December 1898), 
11 excluded because they had been previously reported during the year, and four cases 
excluded as not due to lead poisoning, making a total of 275, would make the figures 
strictly comparable with the total 457 reported in 1899. 


It is natural to attribute this diminution directly or indirectly to the new Special Rules, 
and to the fact that in some factories already the use of raw lead has been discontinued. 
The numbers in both sexes in 1899 are much fewer than in 1898; but of the total 
persons, whereas females constituted 55:2 per cent. and males 45°8 per cent. in 1898, the 
reverse is the case in 1899, the figures being 51°4 for males and 48°6 for females. This 
alteration in sex distribution among the persons attacked must, I think, be attributed to 


the medical examination, in which adult males did not participate. 


The diminution of the incidence on females is perhaps best seen from an analysis 
furnished by Dr. Arlidge, Certifying Surgeon for the district of Stoke, of all the cases 
upon which he has reported in 1899, in continuation of similar analyses for the years 
1897 and 1898, which were published in the last Annual Report. 











. | Number Reported. 
Industry. Year. |--——-. — oe 
Males. | Females. Total. 
: 1898 12 15 | 27 
ae | 1899 15 6 | 21 
1898 27 24 | 51 
Earthern ware aie x in | ih 
1898 2 i4 16 
BS | 1899 3 6 9 
: 1898 5 12 17 
Majolica ... 1899 9 rr 13 
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Included among the 40 males are two young persons. One of the females was 
reported upon twice in the year. A total of 28 females and male young persons, therefore, 
represents the number notified as suffermg from lead poisoning in his district in 1899. 
As the number of such persons working in lead in his district is 739 (605 females and 
116 males) it would appear that 3°8 per cent. (1:5 per cent. of the boys and 4:3 of the 
women) were attacked. The corresponding figures for 1898 show an attack rate of 
9-3 per cent. (3 per cent. in the case of the boys and 10:7 in that of the women). 


Supposing for the moment that the cases which Dr. Arlidge suspended (except such as 
are included in the above total 28, and those suspended merely on account of age), 
50 altogether, are regarded as cases of lead poisoning, the attack rate would rise to 9°3 
per cent. (6°7 per cent. in the boys and 11'1 in the women). [ven then the view 
expressed in the last Annual Report would be justified, namely, that the measure of the 
success attending the monthly examination is to be gauged rather by diminution in 
the number of severe cases than of the actual number reported. 


The precise occupation in which the diminution has been most marked is ground laying: 


Whereas in 1898 almost 20 per cent. of the cases reported among females were ground- 
layers, in 1899 it had fallen to 6 per cent. To a less extent the process of colour 


dusting shows corresponding diminution; but there is no similar proportionate 


diminution as regards ware cleaning or the operations in the dipping house. 


No survey of the effects of lead in china and earthenware, however, would be complete 
without reference to the suspensions ordered by the Certifying Surgeons at their monthly 


examination. They show the necessity there is of continued efforts being made in the 


direction of. limiting the use of lead. 


Dr. Arlidge examined monthly 934 women and young persons under 18, and or 
these he suspended 14 males and 53 females, distributed as follows :—Dipping house and 
warecleaning 28, majolica painting 16, colour dusting 8, ground laying 6, tile painting 6. 
glost placing 2, china scouring 1. Seven males and five females were suspended as under 
age. The most common cause of rejection was anemia. Ware cleaning he regards as 
the process most fraught with danger. He notes that new methods are taking the 
place of ground laying, such as the aerograph, which he regards as an improvement. 


Dr. King Alcock, examining on an average 600 women and young persons, suspended 
32, of whom 18 were rejected, that is, suspended permanently. Of these 17 were ware 
cleaners, 7 engaged in the dipping house, 5 in majolica painting, and 3 in ground 
laying. The symptoms leading to suspension were in 10 digestive, in 12 anemia, in 
6 uterine, in 2 gastric ulcer, and in one each blepharitis, keratitis, gamma, optic neuritis, 
and weakness following on influenza. 


Mr. Folker suspended 35, of whom 11 were engaged in the dipping house, 9 in colour 
dusting, 8 in ware cleaning, and 5 in ground laying, and one each in majolica painting 
and biscuit scouring. The symptoms, or combination of symptoms, leading to suspension 
were in 1] digestive, in 11 headache, in 6 tremor or paretic symptoms, in 6 anemia, 
in 5 want of cleanliness, and in 2 debility. 18 of the cases suspended had worked for 
less than one year. | 


The list furnished by Dr. Hill, Certifying Surgeon for Tunstall, is probably 
incomplete, as owing to the regrettable death of Dr. C. 8. Edwards during the year 
exact figures are not obtainable. 


223 persons were examined on an average every month, and of these 9 are known to 
have been suspended, 


Dr. Bond, Certifying Surgeon of Poole, Dorset, has sent the following account of his 
work :— 


The most noticeable point about the aspect of the female decorators is pallor; they all 


seem to suffer from anemia, and that this is probably due to the action of lead is shown by 
the fact that change of occupation markedly decreases it. - 


The most marked symptom I have had brought to my notice is headache. 


Xs : 

Since the unfortunate death, after no symptoms or complaints, from apoplexy of one of 
their number, the workers have exercised greater care in personal cleanliness, and impressed 
very strongly on my mind the urgent necessity for watching against brain mischief. 


ais 2 
= ee ee 
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Lead colic is quite absent amengst the workers, and I have never found any trace of 
neuritis among them. 


Any marked anemia or constant headache entails suspension of the worker for a month; 
renewed headache is treated by removal from lead altogether. 


1 attach the greatest importance to constant and incessant supervision, a doctrine very , 
repugnant to the workers, who entertain a great regard for the liberty of the subject. 


The relative frequency of the symptoms of anemia and headache was in the case of 
females 20-7 and 27-0 per cent., as compared with 14°3 and 19-3 per cent. in males. 


One case of optic neuritis was reported from the Potteries District, the note being, 
“On October 17th she began vomiting while at work. At the same time headache 
(frontal) developed and diplopia was complained of, while her friends noticed strabismus. 


Vision remains fairly good, but there is marked optic neuritis. No wrist trouble or 
S ” 
anemia. 


The girl was found employment as a ward maid in the Nottingham Eye Infirmary. 
The report sent me from there is that vision is now better, though not quite so good as it 
was before. The right disc shows a mere trace of haziness about the upper and lower 
vessels near the edge of disc, otherwise nil. Vision $. The left disc is slightly but 
distinctly pale and hazy ; slight tortuosity of retinal veins. Vision ,°, 


12) 


_ Another case of optic neuritis was reported early in this year (1900). 


Glass Polishing.—As was stated in the last Annual Report, following upon the 
circulation of the report by Mr. Tennant’s Committee on Dangerous Trades to the 
manufacturers, instructions were given to have the putty frames boxed in and connected 
with the fans. 


In May I visited several glass polishing factories in the Midlands, and satisfied myself 
that the introduction of fans had materially diminished the dangers in the process of glass 
polishing. \ 


No signs of splashing from the brush were found on the caps or clothes worn by the 
men while engaged in polishing, nor did I find among the children and young persons 
I examined, with one exception, evidence that they had suffered from lead poisoning. 
In hardly any was there a trace of a blue line, although no particular attention to the 
teeth was paid by them, and all did their share in the polishing. It should be borne in 
niind that polishing actually does not occupy more than one-fifth or one-sixth of the 
total day’s work, the rest being spent in roughing or smoothing. The aspect of the men 
compared favourably with that of workers in the Potteries. I failed to see signs of 
cachexia, although some were anemic. 


Particular note is being taken of these works to bring them up to the standard as 
regards washing conveniences, &c., which would be required were they placed .under 


Special Rules. 


While it has been found possible to dispense altogether with putty powder in certain 
kinds of work, there are processes in which no other substance at present known seems 
to give the same brilliancy of finish, and further, that in certain kinds of high class 
work, such as polishing Jenses, a small proportion of putty powder is used with a 
mixture of wax or pitch in such a way that no splashing occurs. 


Of the small number of cases reported in this industry in 1899 only two occurred in 
the latter half of the year. In the fatal case—age 42 years—the man had ceased work 
two and a half years. He commenced work in the cutting shop when 14 years of age, 
and had his first attack of colic a year after, since which time his health had not been 


good, 


Enamelling of Iron Plates.—The number of cases reported (10) compared with | 
the number employed (689) is small, and must in part be attributed to the satisfactory 
working of the Special Rules requiring periodical medical examination and removal of the 
dust by fans, as far as possible, at the point where it is produced. Partly, too, it is 
attributable to the successful efforts made by some large firms to abolish lead as an 
ingredient in the colours used. 
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But there are other ways in which an apparent diminution in the amount of poisoning 
which an industry is capable of producing may be brought about, and it may possibly be- 
at work in this. Suspension of workers showing the least symptom will diminish the 
number of cases reported, especially if the medical practitioner appointed by the occupier 
under the Special Rules to attend any person complaining of being unwell fixes a high 

‘standard of what he believes lead poisoning to be. 


Electrical Accumulators.—The number of cases reported in this industry is. 
almost three times what it was in 1898. The number employed in 1897 is given as 751, 
an increase of more than 200 over that in 1896. 


At present no periodical medical examination of the hands is required, but several firms. 
have arranged for this on their own initiative. 


The number of processes involved is large, and the possibility of poisoning may occur- 
from the dust of metallic lead in the casting of the plates and their subsequent trimming, 
from the fumes in soldering the plates with a blow pipe flame, and above all from the red 
lead paste used in covering the plates. In addition to lead poisoning there are other: 
sources of danger to the health of the workers from the acid vapours in the charging 
room. 


Five of the cases are reported as having occurred to persons engaged in the early 
processes connected with the casting of the plates, 14 or about 41 per cent. in the 
processes incidental to “‘ pasting,” and eight in soldering. The two last named processes 
are sometimes carried on in the same room, and it may be that the red lead scattered on 
the floors and benches is responsible for the cases which have occurred among those- 
employed in soldering. 


Paints and Colours.—In this industry the number of persons employed in 1897 
was 6,019, and the number of factories 354. 


The number of cases reported is considerable, and although the nature of the poisoning” 
is mainly from inhalation of dust, as in the case of china and earthenware, it will be 
observed that the percentage of severe cases is nearly double what it is in that 
industry. Hither slight cases escape recognition or the hands continue to work in the 
industry. longer than is the case in the industry named. 

Fully 30 of the 48 cases occurred either in grinding or mixing, seven in packing, and 
in the remainder the data as to precise occupation are uncertain. The colours have to be- 
ground to an impalpable powder, and unless there is controlled ventilation dust will be. 
created. In an industry so large as this, with factories varying enormously in size and 
in the amount and kind of lead used, there would be difficulty in framing Special: 
Roles governing them all unless they were of a general character such as now exist, 
but the powers as to the provision of fans under Sec. 36, 1878, and Sec. 33, 1895, have. 
been usefully applied to the processes of mixing and grinding the colours in paint and 
colour works. 


Coach Painting.—-The increase in the number of cases in this industry is largely 
due to the fact that at one large railway carriage works in the Midlands the requirement 
to notify was not sufficiently understood, either by the practitioners in the town or by 
the company. Complaints were, indeed, made that pressure was brought to bear on the 
workers to prevent any time being given them for washing. After attention was called 
to the neglect in notifying, a number of chronic cases of plumbism came to light when 
a relapse occurred necessitating medical advice. The percentage of severe cases (43:1) 
among those reported is exceeded only by file cutters, and among the coach painters the 
percentage of chronic cases is even greater than among file cutters. 


The poisoning appears (as has been stated in previous reports) to be caused frequently — 
by the process of sand papering a coat of paint or veneer so as to afford a better surface 
for subsequent coats. The burning off of the old coats of paint is also referred to as — 
the cause of poisoning in some instances. These old coats are sometimes rubbed off with 
oumice stone, the surface being constantly kept wet by a sponge. 


Shipbuilding.—Twenty-three of the cases occurred to workmen employed in the — 
Government dockyards, either in painting or in jointing with white and red lead in — 
the form of plumbers’ “ cement.” 
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At Devonport Royal Dockyard instructions have been issued that no man who has 
-once had lead colic shall be employed in paint work, but shall be transferred to another 
‘department. Washing conveniences—soap, towels, and nail brushes—are kept at the paint 
factory ; but it is found impossible to be responsible for the washing of the hands of the 
‘men who are at work on the various ships in the docks as they go straight home after 
leaving work without calling at the paint factory. 


Paint used in other Industries.—Included under this heading are cases arising 
in the painting of gun mounting and war material generally at the Royal Arsenal, the 
backing of looking glasses with red lead paint, the manufacture of linoleum, the painting 
-of perambulators, agricultural implements, bale hoops, &c. 


House Painters.—House painters and plumbers do not come within the terms of 
the Factory Acts. Nevertheless, as the requirement to notify lead poisoning contracted 
mm a factory or workshop becomes more widely known so does the number of notifications 
received of lead poisoning in house painters increase. 


Considerable difficulty has arisen in dealing with these cases. The object of the 
notification is to obtain a clue to dangerous conditions over which the Inspectors can 
-exercise control, and hence the requirement under Section 29, 1895, is limited to cases 
which appear to have been contracted in a factory or workshop. Beyond these limits the 
Home Office has no power to interfere, and plumbism otherwise acquired, e.g., from lead 
in drinking water, or from industrial occupation outside the Factory Acts, cannot be dealt 
with by the Factory Department. 


_ In the case of house painters no duty of notification arises, and nothing can be done by 
the Factory Inspectors to amend the conditions which cause the risk of lead poisoning ; 
-and further, there is no power to pay a fee for a notification which is not in accordance 
with the terms of the section. 


_ If, however, a house painter spends some portion of his time in a factory or workshop 
“occupied by his employer in processes such as grinding lead pigments or mixing lead 
paints, the question may legitimately arise whether his case does not become reportable, 
seeing that risk, though in a minor degree, is incurred there as well as in his usual outdoor 
work. The practice has been to include in the return, under “ Other industries,” such 
“cases among house painters in which this state of things existed, and to regard the others 
-as non-reportable. This has led in some cases to slight friction with the medical practi- 
tioners notifying, who is inclined to regard any distinction in industrial lead poisoning as 
pedantic. In order to avoid unnecessary trouble on the part of all concerned, the practice 
now adopted is to accept the certificate of notification on the assumption (1) that the 
practitioner is in a position to say that the patient is employed in a given factory or 
workshop in which, from the nature of the work carried on, risk of lead poisoning may 
reasonably be anticipated ; and (2) that no case will be notified in which this is not so. 
These cases are classed apart from the rest in the published returns. 


_ The number of notifications received among house painters and plumbers has exceeded 
100, and, in addition, information has been received from the district registrars of 18 cases 
‘in which lead poisoning was directly or indirectly the cause of death. Among the cases 
which were investigated by Certifying Surgeons the number in which paralysis was 
present is large. 


Fatal Cases.—The following is a list of the fatal cases. It will be observed that in 
some it is extremely difficult to say how far the fatal result was attributable to lead 


‘poisoning :— 























ae : | (Duration of : 
Sex, Age | Occupation. | Symptoms. Employment. | Remarks. 
} 
4 
M 44 Glost placer .. .. | Encephalopathy te .. | 30 years .. | “Died from convulsiozs brought on by lead poison- 
‘ ing.” 
+s ? 29 years .. | “Failure of the heart's action, accelerated by want 
F, 54 Majolica “ - of food and lead poisoning.” 
‘ joli Auli so) halopath st .. | 8 years .. | “Apoplexy, due to lead poisoning, caused by the lead 
F, 20 Majolica of reese Late | used in her occupation.” ; 
This case did not occur in the Potteries district. 
| 
| 
{ 
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Age. . 





Duration of 


Remarks. 














Sex. Occupation. Symptoms. Employment. 
M 43 Dipper .. Ae -- | Plumbism ae 14 years. 
M, 33 Potter’s decorator .. | Chronic alcoholism, slight ? 
lead poisoning. 
M. 50 Ground layer.. .. | Lead poisoning (chronic), | 20 years. 
cardiac failure, 
M. 39 |Dipper.. ..  .. | Plumbism Many years 
M. 54 Dipper .. Lead poisoning 9 years 
F. 19 Majolica Lead poisoning 9months .. 
F, 27 Dipper’s assistant .. | Albuminuria, convulsions, | 7 weeks. 
; cerebral hamorrhage.' 
M, 49 Colour grinder Anemia, paralysis, broncho- | 30 years, 
pneumonia, 
M. 34 Dipper... «. -- | Encephalopathy a) ba ? 
F. 15 | Majolica ws Abscess of lung, accelerated | 3months .. 
by lead poisoning. 
F. 19 Ware cleaner.. -- | Plumbism, peritonitis l year 
M. 45 |Dipper.. .- --| Heart disease, accelerated t 
by lead poisoning 
F. 19 | Dipper’s assistant .. | Colic, vomiting, coma 1 year. 
M, 21 Dipper’s assistant .. | Hncephalopathy er 1 year 5D 
M. 56 | White lead Acute rheumatism, ac- | 24 years. 
celerated by lead poison- 
ing. 
M. 21 White lead .. Failure of the heart’s action | 6 months .. 
through paralysis, the 
result of lead poisoning 
received in white lead 
works. 
M, 36 White lead .. Encephalopathy 8 months .. 
M., 22 Whitelead .. Encephalopathy a = t 
M. 43 White lead .. -. | Encephalopathy 25 5 ? 
M. 44 White lead .. Exhaustion —) peritonitis ; — 
possibly arising as a com- 
plication of lead|poisoning. 
M. 29 Electrical accumula- | Diseaselof the heart, accele- | 4months .. 





tors. 





trated,by lead poisoning. 











Oirrhosis of liver and chronic interstitial nephritis: 
found post-mortem. 


Colic was the first indication of illness, followed by 
acute pains all over the body. 


Post-mortem —a small inflammatory patch was 
found three inches below the pyloric orifice. The 
immediate cause of death was intestinal obstruc- 
tion, but he was in a distinctly weakened con- 
dition from hisemployment. - ; - 


The symptoms were those of colic, but no post- 
mortem was held, 


Passed by the Certifying Surgeon as “very fair” a 
week before she was seized with vomiting and 
pain. Within a week after her illness began she 
was well enough to visit neighbours. The pain in 
the abdomen commenced again, and at the end 
of the second week she died without cerebral 
symptoms. Post-mortem—extensive ascites and 
peritonitis was found, the right lung was much 
shrunken and adherent, and contained in its base 
a large abscess. 

Dr. Stevenson, analyst to the Home Office, found in 
tissues submitted to him the following quantities 
of lead :—Stomach and contents 0°09 grs., liver 0°70: 
grs., bowels and contents 0'25 grs., kidneys 0°05 grs., 
spleen (05 grs. 


“Death caused through iniammation of the bowels, 
aggravated by following her employment as a 
worker in lead.” 


This man had a severe attack of rheumatic fever: 
seven years previously, and was known to be 
suffering from heart disease. He went to work in 
his usual state of health on the day of his death.. 
Merely a superticial examination of the body was 
ordered by the coroner in this case. It did not 
occur in the Potteries district. 


This man had often been warned of the danger of. 
eating his food with unwashed hands. ; 


He left his employment apparently well to serve in- 
the militia. He was admitted into the Military 
Hospital, Berwick-on-T weed, on May 23rd, suffer- 
ing from colic. He improved, and four days later 
said he felt quite well, but weak. Severe diarrhoa 
set in causing great prostration, and death ensued. 
on May 28th. 

Considerable difficulty was found in tracing this man, — 
as he had gone under a different name in New-. 
castle, and the address given was incorrect. 


This man had worked for 165 days during 36 weeks.. 
He had been examined by the appointed surgeon 
19 times, and had had a bath on ¥2 occasions. He- 
had never had a doctor’s order for treatment nor 
been suspended. 


| This man was engaged in soldering accumulator 


plates. He never appears to have complained to. 
anyone of illness. On the day of his death he 
returned home apparently well. After supper 
he went to a public-house, and while sitting there- 
fell off his chair in a fit and died an hour after. 
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. Sex. | Age. Occupation. _ Duration of 
g p Symptoms, | Employment. | Remarks, 
| 
Ae 37 Electrical accumula- | “Blood poisoning, arising ? 
tors. from an abscess induced by 
| anemia caused by lead 
poisoning. ” 
M. 44 Lead smelter .. | Paralysis, coma ne -. | 9 years. 
M. 55 Sheet lead 3 .. | Peritonitis, following ap- | 13 years. 
pendicitis, accelerated by 
lead poisoning. 
» MM. 60 File cutter .. .. | Hemiplegia, albuminaria .. | Many years. 
; M. 46 File stripper .. .. | Apoplexy, chronié plumbism — Engaged in cleaning files after grinding, a process: 
} which would not bring him into contact with lead. 
B Twelve years ago he was a file cutter, and has 
suffered in the interval from attacks of lead colic, 
although he does not work near lead. In the 
house in which he lived, there are two file cutter’s 
stocks at which his sisters work. It would appear 


that, if he has sustained any further lead poison- 
ing since giving up his trade as a file cutter, it has. 
, been at his: own house. (From Commander 
Smith’s report.) 





M, 29 Printer fs .. | Plumbism ; peripheral neu- ? The symptoms were those of general paralysis, and 
ritis. had existed for over two years. 
M. 28 Painter in iron/ Left hemiplegia: convul- | 10 years. 
foundry. sions. 
M. 42 Glass cutter .. .. | Chronic lead poisoning for | 28 years. 








22 years. 











- PHOSPHORUS NECROSIS. 


The report on the use of phosphorus in the manufacture of lucifer matches, by Professor 
Thorpe, Dr. Oliver, and Dr. Cuningham was presented to Parliament, and published in 
February. A copy was sent to each lucifer match manufacturer, placing in their hands 
an amount of information such as few manufacturers in other industries have ever had. 
The report was illustrated with diagrams of the best means of mixing the paste in 
mechanical mixers, of dipping the splints on slabs, so that the fumes are drawn away b 
means of fans, of controlled ventilation for the boxing of the matches, and of the 
“mechanical means adopted in the manufacture obviating hand labour as observed by them 
‘in factories, both at home and abroad. It contained also the rules and regulations 
governing the industry in other countries, and detailed accounts of the condition of the 
teeth of workers in match factories at home and on the continent. 


, 


Based on the recommendations contained in the report special rules were drawn up and 
served on the manufacturers on November Ist, in substitution of those issued in May, 
1894. All the manufacturers with one exception objected to these rules, and the matter 

was referred to arbitration, as provided by the Factory Act, 1891. 













The main conclusions as to the nature of phosphorus necrosis were that it was brought. 
about by the inhalation of fumes from yellow phosphorus. Exposure to phosphorus 
fumes in a person with carious teeth brings about some interference with the nutrition of 
the jawbone, which predisposes it to necrose as soon as a septic condition in connection 
with the teeth is developed. Without the presence of septic bacteria no necrosis of the 
jaw will take place. No characteristic changes in the bone have been noted in the case 
of phosphorus necrosis to distinguish it from necrosis of bone, the result of injury, or 
acute infectious disease. Tuberculosis and syphilis are examples of morbid conditions 
of the body, which also predispose to the inflammation and necrosis of bone. They differ 
from phosphorus fumes in their action not being limited to any particular bone. When 
the necrosed bone is removed, fresh bone is deposited in its place trom the periosteum. 
The alveolar dental processes. however, are never replaced. 


2 OF 5 > Tes FI 
A fatal result may ensue in two ways from phosphorus necrosis. (1) By exhaustion 
from long continued absorption of inflammatory products, and (2) By extension of the 
inflammation to the membranes covering the brain. The latter is the more frequent cause 
28 
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of death, and occurs in connection with necrosis of the upper jaw. Though not so fatal 
as disease of the upper jaw, necrosis of the lower is the more serious condition so far 
as local injury, necessity for repeated operative treatment, and permanent deformity, are 
concerned. This is accounted for (1) by the lower maxilla being composed of more 
compact bone than the upper, and (2) its dependent position which allows no exit for 
the pus that forms between the periosteum and the bone. 


Phosphorism, which has been chiefly described by continental writers, is a chronic 
infection of the system by phosphorus fumes analogous to that which is induced in persons 
exposed to the influence of lead, mercury, and arsenic. Its main symptoms are said to 
be (1) anemia, (2) bronchitis, and (3) a tendency to fracture of the long bones from | 
slight causes. Evidence of the existence of phosphorism in this country is not 
forthcoming, no such particular symptoms having been specially noted amongst match 
workers applying for treatment, either at the London Hospital or elsewhere. In persons 
with phosphorus necrosis anemia would result from the swallowing of the pus formed, 
and bronchitis from the trickling of the pus into the bronchial tubes during sleep. 


Dr. Dearden, the Certifying Surgeon for the Harpurhey District of Manchester, has 
observed two cases among dippers, both of whom had worked for more than 20 years in 
match factories, in which there was fracture of the thigh bone from very slight cause, and 
evidence of old fracture in both cases. One of the men had the further ill luck to lose 
the distal phalanx of his right forefinger. Dr. Dearden submitted it, along with a 
corresponding one of the same age, taken from a dissecting room subject, to chemical 
examination. The relative proportion of phosphoric acid to lime was found to be 
distinctly greater in the dipper’s bone than in the other. 


Since then he has found the same difference in chemical constitution in a portion of 
jaw removed for phosphorus necrosis, and a similar healthy piece. He thinks that the 
formation of a compound of phosphorus, most probably acid phosphate of calcium, is 
a reasonable explanation of this peculiar condition of fragilitas ossium. His observations” 
are interesting in connection with the other instances that have been recorded by 
continental observers of this condition. . : 


The total cases within the last 20 years, of which there is definite record number 102. 
Before 1898 there were 92, in 1898 six, and in 1899, four. Three other cases were 
reported in 1899, and are included in the return, but they did not reach the stage of 
necrosis. It has been urged with reason that such doubtful cases, when notified, should 
be placed on a “suspended” list, and judgment be deferred until the diagnosis is quite 
clear, Of the total, 102 cases, 19 terminated fatally. 


In 31 cases in which the duration of employment prior to attack is stated, 1t was over 
15 years in four, 10-15 years in seven, 5-10 years in nine, 2-5 years in eight, and under 
two years in three. 


The following is a list of the cases reported during 1899 :— 


Cases Reported as Phosphorus Necrosis in 1899. 











Sex. | Age. Occupation. Severity. | Symptoms. Task a | Remarks. 
| i 
M. 19 Mixing .. | Slight .. | Redness andswelling|!3 months  at’| The decayed teeth are the principal cause. Writing 
| of gums. Pain on] present work. on.25th February 1899, the Certifying Surgeon says: 
pressure, Three} Three years “He had three very badly decayed molar teeth 


| very much decayed! ago in same extracted a day or two after I saw him. The last 
molar teeth. All| place, picking time 1 examined him the swelling and puffiness 
} symptomsleftlower| out matches between the periosteum and bone had disappeared, 











jaw. abet fell in the and in fact seemed all right.” : 
ip. 
if 
ie i aa Box filler... | Veryslight., | Carious teeth ; facial | 24 years -. | Three weeks ago caught a chill, and had facial 
} neuralgia, Alveolar neuralgia. Consulted a doctor, who did her no 
| periostitis right 2nd good; then went to practitioner, who reported the 
| | lower molar. case. There is great tenderness over right second 


molar,and undoubtedly some periostitis, Fourdays 
} later the condition of the gum had materially im-- 
. proved, and she recovered without necrosis ensuing. 





Mi val | Foreman in | Slight .. | Swelling and pain in| 2 years .. .. | At first thought to be abscess in connection with © 
dipping lower jaw. Ne- carious fang. There had been some pain for three 
room, crosed bone found or four months. 
} on probing. Under treatment the man recovered in a few 


: | months, with the loss of four teeth and the 
} } correspanding alveolar ridge of the left lower 
maxilla. . 


ad 


cx. 


M. 


F, 
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Cases Reported as Phosphorus Necrosis in 1899—continwed. 





Age. 





Occupation, Employment, 








Severity. | Symptoms. Duration of Remarks. 





20 Dipper -. | Slight, not | Painin left upper jaw.| 2 years’ con-| Writing a fortnight later, the Certifying Surgeon 


developed Pain on pressure} stant dipping. says: “He is nearly all right. The swelling of 
attack as | over gum, which is gums, redness of throat, pain on pressure over jaw, 
yet. red, Seven badly- and pain extending down neck, are now gone.” 
decayed teeth upper 
jaw. Gums swollen. 
25 Box filler .. | Moderate .. | Partial necrosis of| 9 years .. «. | Writing 24th January 1900, Certifying Surgeon says: 
left lower jaw. * Admitted into Manchester Royal Hospital. About 


13 inch of left lower jaw excised in October last. 
Has been out of hospital about a month, and, at 
present, appears to be in much better health than 
before the operation, though she has very little 
stability where the bone came away,and has a 
rather suspicious sinus,” 











23 | Frame filler | Moderately, | Pain in lower jaw.|3 years’ frame Writing in January 1900, Certifying Surgeon says: 


severe, ~°| Has been attending] filling; 1 year “I saw her in December last. She had quite 
Royal Hospital for} box filling. recovered, all diseased bone having been removed 
five weeks. There in hospital.” 
is nevrosed bone 
present. 
Adult | Works fore- | Severe es | Considerable part of — No loose bone to be dealt with at present. Under 
man, body ot lower jaw treatment at the Royal Infirmary, Bristol. 


involved, especially 
on left side and 


centre. 

41 Finisher in | Slight -» | Necrosis of upper|Some years ../ In August had a fair-sized piece of bone ramoved, 
phosphorus jaw. In November another piece was removed, after 
house. which he made a rapid recovery. 

Poe — Fatal .. -. |“ Violent exhaustion, — This case was reported by the Firm in June 1898. 


due to meningitis 
and eucephalitis, 
supervening upon) 
phosphorus ne- 
crosis.” 

















In addition to the cases mentioned, a notification was received of phosphorus necrosis 
affecting the terminal phalanx of the index finger. On investigation the necrosis proved 
to be due to neglected whitlow. The person had only worked three weeks in the match 
factory. 


The following account by Mr. Farnfield, Dentist to the Diamond Match Co., Liverpool, 


of the work done by him during the year is of considerable interest :— 


In all, 343 cases have been finished, and of these 89 have since left or been dismissed, 
leaving 254, and making, with those who have perfect mouths, the small number of 12, a total 
of 266 now working. 


Of course, the number varies day by day, as after leaving they frequently return, making 
accuracy extremely difficult. 


I believe that at first, the employees, after treatment, thinking they were then too valuable 
to be dismissed, presumed on it and had to go. 


_ This is partly borne out by the fact that the majority who have left were those treated soon 
after I began my work. I have found them willing, with a few exceptions, to be treated, only 
22 having refused, or 6 per, cent. of those sent to me. In these cases the girls were often 
willing, but prevented by the ignorance of their parents; others were frightened at the gas 
apparatus and instruments, and one or two because they had never had toothache, and would 
not believe it was for their own good they were to be treated. 


New Hands.—With regard to the new hands, I have passed 554 into the phosphorus rooms, 
and 271 into the box room, rejecting altogether 40 per cent. of those examined from bad teeth 
and gums. They were mostly in a very dirty state, few ever having cleaned their teeth prior 
to entering the factory. This makes it difficult to- determine, during a brief inspection, the 


number of fillings they require, but [ have noted down 869 fillings and 604 extractions, or 


allowing for omissions, an average of two fillings and one extraction for those admitted into 
the phosphorus rooms, and 601 fillings and 739 extractions, or an average of three fillings and 
three extractions for those to the box room. 

\ This appears a very satisfactory average, but as the majority require at least one tooth to be 
extracted, and this takes as long to heal as four or five, it does not really aid me much in the 


time it takes to get through the work, especially as only a limited number can be spared at 


once. . 

Out of all those that passed through my hands only 36 had perfect mouths, or about three 
per cent. of all I saw during the year. 

The greatest difficulty is at present in getting the requisite number of boys, as their teeth are 
mostly in a very bad state, and it is very difficult to persuade the average lad of 14 years to 
trouble at all about them. 
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After treatment, however, they seem to take more care of them, and often appear to wish to 
keep them in good order. 


a 


There still remain in the phosphorus rooms 117 to be treated. 
Extractions.—Out of the 343 cases attended, 244 had extractions done. 


Ether has been administered to 51, from whom 532 teeth were taken, or an average of 
10} teeth from each. Of these— } 
1 had.20 teeth extracted ; 
Dees AaG 3 
aa Spee ti ” 
18 ,, *10:and over -,, 
and of these, only five have since left the factory. 


All the ether cases have now been finished, as far as can be judged, unless it has to be used 
for some exceptionally difficult extraction. . 


Gas has been given to 115, or one-third of the total treated. To the majority it was only 
once administered, but on 
20 occasions it was given twice.’ ; 
i “5 a » three times. 
L -e 3) SOMLOUL Fis, 
a total of 152 administrations, and 486 teeth were extracted, or an average of thie. or each 
time given. Of these, 30 have since left the factory. 


Ordinary.—To the remaining 78 no anesthetic was given, either because they did not wish 


it or it was not considered necessary for an easy extraction; these cases only having one or 
+wo roots too bad to fill, often loose and causing inflammation to the surrounding tissues. 


Table of Extractions. 





Cases. Anesthetics. _ ‘Teeth Extracted. Average, 








51 Ether 532 10-4 
115 Gas 486 4-2 
78 — 100 (?) 35 








Besides these extractions, 278 have been done for intending employees and for workers in 
the non-phosphorus parts of the factory, making a total of 1,396 extractions fer the year. 


After an extraction, the men are sent into the peeling room, and the girls sent out altogether 
until the socket has healed and a cicatrix formed, fillings being done whilst they are out. 


The time taken varies considerably, being, on the average, from three weeks to a month, 
but a few have taken somewhat longer, one girl taking ten weeks in all. 


The time seems to depend more on the general health than the amount of laceration of 
the part; the ether cases healing up comparatively quickly, and only hindered by small 
fragments of bone working out afterwards, whilst a simple extraction in an unhealthy girl, 
often a mouth breather, will keep open week after week in spite of all treatment, and only 
after all the surrounding socket has been thrown off will it assume a healthy appearance. 
We put this down in part to the fact that, in these cases, the surrounding socket has lost much 
of its vitality, so that instead of healthy absorption, as is natural, it dies in small masses, 
keeping up the irritation, and in part to the unhealthy state of the alveolar dental membrane. 


In the box: room, sam, at present, only attending to cases of tooth-ache, as the phosphorus 
rooms naturally are of first importance, but I have examined recently all the workers, and 
with the exception of about a dozen bad cases, they are in fair condition. The worstare mostly 
old and valuable hands, and might, with advantage, be treated later on. . 


At present, Iam only admitting into the box room those who have fairly healthy mouths, 
so that the condition must improve as the others leave, and no new bad cases are admitted. 


Fillings.—During the year 1,703 fillings have been done, or an average of five fillings for 
each person treated. 


They vary considerably, some having 12 to 14 fillings and others only one or two, but only 
99 had fillings only, or 29 per cent. of those treated, and some of these had teeth out before I 
came. I have filled all the teeth where possible, paying special attention to those cases where 


‘only one tooth was doubtful, and having succeeded on several occasions in filling mere hollow 
shells, whereas had I extracted some, weeks would have been lost. 


Of course, there is a natural dread of the dental engine, and it is impossible to avoid giving 
a little pain occasionally, but they usually admit afterwards that the anticipation was much 


hee than the reality, and my old patients on coming for further fillings are seldom any 
rouble. 
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During the year there has been no case of phosphorus necrosis, and with one exception, no 
cause for any anxiety, although a few required careful treatment, as some of the mouths were 
in a very bad condition, especially one or two who were mouth breathers. 


The one case referred to appears to have been ordinary necrosis following alveolar abscess, 
and after the dead bone was removed, quickly healed up, and is now as well as ever. 


I think a great improvement has taken place in the whole appearance, both general and 


dental, of the employees, who (especially those treated) seem to take some pride in. keeping 
their mouths clean. 


They also seem anxious to have artificial teeth inserted as soon as their mouths are ready, 
although some are unable as they cannot afford them. 


Mr. Westerton makes them as cheaply as possible, taking the money in instalments to make 
payment more easy. 


Efforts have been continued during the year to find an effective substitute for yellow 
phosphorus in the manufacture of strike anywhere matches. One firm manufacturing 
these matches on a very large scale have signified their intention of shortly doing away 
altogether with the use of yellow phosphorus. At Pantin, near Paris, matches are being 
made on a commercial scale with the sesqui-sulphide of phosphorus, and their manufacture 
appears to entail no injury to the health of the workers. Cupro-barium polythionate is 
credited with being able to replace yellow phosphorus, and is being made in Germany for 
use in the manufacture of strike anywhere matches. 


ANTHRAX. 


The number of cases reported in 1899 is more than double that in 1898, and is due 


very largely to special incidence on the horse hair industry, which has not been observed 
In previous years. 


Wool sorting and Wool combing.—Reference was made in the last Annual 
Report, to the danger of anthrax in the combing and carding processes which were not 
covered by the provisions of the Special Rules for wool sorting, and it was pointed out 
that most of the cases were due to defective willey machines or to the conveyancé into 
the room of infected dust from unwashed wool outside. 


In further dealing with this question the Department has been materially assisted by 
both manufacturers and workers. Representatives of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce 
and of the Bradford and District Trades and Labour Council, met in Bradford to consider 
the Special Rules, which in their opinion should apply to wool combing processes. 


The codes of rules suggested by these two bodies differed on only a few points, but at 
a conference held at the Home Office on October 25th, it became apparent, from the 
conflicting opinions expressed by the deputations, that more trustworthy data were 
required, than were then available, as to the size of the opening boards, the air velocity 
which it was desirable to pass through them and the best means of securing an equable 
distribution of the draught. ; 


The following is a list of the cases in wool sorting and wool combing reported during 


the year :— 


Cases of Anthrax reported between January ist and December 81st, 1899, 
in the Woollen Industry. 





























Nature of Precise rant tc | i i i re 
No. | Sex. | Age taaactry, Ocounstion: Severity. Situation. | Kind of Wood. Remarks, 
= Pa | Fi | 
1 M. | 26 | Wool combing .. | Willey minder ., | Not severe .. | Neck .. . | Grey Persian camel | Engaged on camel hair at the 
3 4 | | air. time of attack. 
| | 
2 M. 33. | Wool combing .. | Wool opener Moderate | Neck... Do. | Had been opening camel hair 
< for a week previous to 
| attack over a fan. 
| 
3 | M ? | Wool combing .. | Card grinder Mild .. Face .. oo aS, 
k 
4 | F. | 41 | Woolcombing .. | Wool sorter Fatal .. . | Neck .. . | Bagdad locks —= 
: ) 4 inishin box | Mild .. Elbow Bag dad locks, | A late process after opening,. 
va a pea con coming, + aided camel hair, Per- sorting, willeying, washing, 
; : | + sian. gillbox (1) and (2), and 
| combing: had been done 
| 
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Cases of Anthrax reported between January ist and December 31st, 1898, 
in the Woollen Industry—continued, 

















z Nature of Precise Bair : , d : 
No. |} Sex. | Age. Industry. Occupation. Severity. Situation. Kind of Wood. Remarks, 
6 M. 72 | Sorters and mo- Gas engine tenter | Mild .. -- | Scalp (ery- ? Very doubtful case, as or-— 
hair merchants in cellar. sipelas). dinary symptons of anthrax 
were absent. 
if M. 28 | Woolcombers .. | Willey minder .. | Severe .. | Eyelid .. | Persian,camelhair | Man was at work while 
drunk and injured his eye. 
8 M. 22 | Woolcombers .. | Wool washer .. | Severe .. | ?Internalan- | Nodangerous wool | Doubtful case. 
thrax. dealt with. 
9 M. 33. | Woolcombers .. | Card jobbers .. | Severe .. | Byelid -- | Mohair, _pelitan, | Anthrax bacilli not found, 
cashmere, camel 
hair. 
10 M. | 24 | Worsted spinners} Woolsorters .. | Slight en IN@CE ... .. | Mohair Ke a — 
ll M. 25 | Wool combing .. |, Willey minder .. | Fatal.. .. | Shoulder .. | Persian,camel hair — 
12 | M.| 38 | Mohair sorting.. | Woolsorter ..|Fatal.. .. 2 Mohair Boe 3). — 
13 M. 37 | Woolcombing.. | Card grinder .. | Fatal.. .. | Internal an- | Persian,and camel — 
thrax. hair. 
14 M. 25 | Woolcombing .. | Wool washer .. | Severe .. | Rightarm .. | Persian, &c. an —— 
15 M. 36. | Wool combing .. | Wool washing | Moderate ..| Forearm .. Persian and camel | Anthrax braccilli not found. 
and willeying. hair. i 
16 F. 25 | Wool combing .. | Fishing box | Mild .. .. | Forearm ..| Mohair, Persian | Engaged in mohair whem | 
minder. and camel hair. attacked. d 
17 M. 15 | Wool combing .. | Garnett machine | Fatal.. + | L@HIDe oe .. | Camel hair, Turkish — 
minder, occasionally.. 
18 F, 18 | Woolsorting .. | Sortingand pick- | Severe set | WHEGE ra. .. | East Indian ae — 
ing East Indian 
wool. 


























Two other cases occurred in Bradford, one of which proved fatal, where the infection 
was conveyed to persons having no connection with a factory or workshop. In one of 
them a woman apparently contracted the disease from washing the clothes of her grandson, 
who was employed in a wool combing shed. 


Twelve of the cases occurred in the first half of the year. Seven occurred in one 
factory, the same from which last year eight cases were reported. This factory is now 
closed, the firm having removed to new premises. 


Four of the cases were doubtful, and in consequence of the doubt attaching to the 
diagnosis of some of the reported cases of anthrax, arrangements have been made to give 
facilities, under specified conditions, for the bacteriological examination of suspected 
anthrax where infection is believed to have been contracted in a factory or workshop.. 
(See p. 59.) In 1898 four cases were reported from one factory as suspected 
anthrax, and although in all the clinical appearances supported the diagnosis, bacteriological 
examination failed to show the presence of anthrax bacilli except in one case. 


Horse hair.—The reported cases of anthrax contracted in a factory number 17, of 
which four were fatal. Two other cases, however, might properly be added, as in them 
the infection was apparently conveyed to a third person by a worker in a horse hair 
factory. The incidence has been confined to five firms employing about 600 hands. 


Until 1899 the number of reported cases of anthrax in horse hair manufacture were not. 
sufficiently numerous to make it appear that special measures of control were urgently 
called for. The number reported in 1898 was three, and in 1897 and 1896 none. It 


has been found since that some cases did occur in 1897 and 1896, but remained 
unreported. 


The Departmental Committee which reported in 1897 into the Conditions of Work in 
Wool sorting and other Kindred Trades, believing that efficient disinfection by steam 
would more or less damage the hair for manufacturing purposes, recommended as the best 
preventive measure against anthrax in the manufacture of horse hair, the exclusion of 
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Russian hair, or at least of Russian and Siberian manes. Failing such exclusion, they 
advised that Special Rules should be made for processes involving manipulation of 
Russian, Chinese, or South American hair or bristle to include—(1) Prohibition of 
“persons working with open cuts or sores on any part of the body ; (2) Provision to 
be made for keeping the workers’ food and clothing outside any room in which hair or 
bristles are stored and handled ; (3) Provision to be made for washing ; (4) Sticking 
plaster and requisites for treating scratches, &c., to be kept at hand. : 


Since the Committee reported the position has been altered through the action mainly 
of those manufacturers in whose works cases of anthrax have occurred. One of them 
owing to a serious outbreak in 1893, has since set up a Washington Lyons steam divin 
_fector, and has passed through it all Russian and China mane hair. Others have boiled 
-or dyed all mane hair before it has been used for curling purposes. In neither case is the 
material damaged for manufacturing purposes. Tail hair has not been so treated, as 
boiling makes it brittle at the fine ends, } 


_ But the view that steam disinfection offers a practical solution of the difficulty is 
further strengthened by the requirement in the Special Rules, which came into force in 
July 1899, for horse hair factories, hair bristle factories, and brush factories throughout 
the German Empire, of disinfection (such material excepted as would be seriously damaged 
thereby ) of all foreign horse hair and pigs’ bristles, either—(1) By the action, for at least 
one half hour, of current steam under a pressure of (15 atmospheres ; (2) By boiling for 
at least one quarter of an hour in a 2 per cent. solution of potassium permanganate and 
‘Subsequent bleaching in a 8-4 per cent. solution of sulphurous acid ; (3) By boiling im 
water for at least two hours. 


Adequate steam disinfection, provided the bales are opened and the horse hair spread 
out (in which operations, of course, danger is incurred), can give a certain guarantee of 
the destruction of the anthrax contagion, but if attempts are made to disinfect unopened 
bales, especially: when hydraulically pressed, the steam will not penetrate to the centre. 
This was proved in one of the cases which occurred in 1899. Suspicion attached to a 
bale of Chinese manes, hydraulically pressed and weighing five cwt. A little dust 
‘shaken from a handful of hair taken at random from the bale was found by Dr. Andrewes, 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, to contain anthrax spores, and they were still found 
virulent in dust taken from the centre of the same bale after it had been passed, still in its 
hydraulically pressed condition, through a Washington Lyons disinfector and exposed to 
steam for one half hour. 


The test was a severe one, but the result pointed to the necessity of further scientific 
enquiry into the conditions under which steam disinfection can be made practicable. 
These are at the present time being carried out by one of the manufacturers, Mr. Webb, 
of Worcester, with skilled bacteriological assistance. 


On September 27th, the principal horse hair manufacturers, at a meeting held in 
London, passed unanimously a resolution binding themselves from that date to buy no 
Russian, Siberian, or Chinese undyed mane hair until satisfactory guarantees had been 
given by the sellers that the hair has been thoroughly disinfected. 


None of the cases reported last year occurred in the weaving department, which is 
accounted for probably by the fact that after the initial sorting wet hackling is the rule. 
Five occurred in the preliminary opening and sorting of the bales, two in the process of 
hair drawing, and nine in the carding or curling rooms. 


The form of anthrax was external in all the cases, the pustule appearing on the forearm 
in two, on the chest in one, and on the neck and face in the remainder. 


Apart from anthrax the general health of the workers is good, many having been 
engaged in it for many years, a matter of surprise when the dirty nature of much of the 
work is considered. | 


The following facts concerning outbreaks in two widely separated factories are of 
interest. On November 11th, Commander Smith reported on two cases of anthrax in 
Sheffield, and stated that the source of infection was to be found in some bales of China 
mane hair, purchased through a London broker on July 17th, which had been left 
untouched until the end of October. Inquiry of the broker showed that part of the same 
consignment was purchased on the same day by another manufacturer, who worked .on 
the material shortly after, with the result that three cases occurred in August and 
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September. Samples of the dust taken from under the tables where this hair had been 
manipulated were submitted to bacteriological analysis by Dr. Hewlett, of the Jenner 
Institute of Preventive Medicine, and the presence in them of the anthrax bacillus was 
demonstrated. Dust from under tables where South American hair had been dealt with 
at the same time were also examined by him with negative results. 


Pending further inquiry into the practicability of steam disinfection, steps have been 
taken by circular letter to the manufacturers to point out other ways in which, as, for 
example, by the covering in of willey machines and removal of dust by fans, danger to 
the operatives may be lessened. 


Hides and Skins.—The process of sorting foreign hides and skins, and dry East 
Indian hides, and the processes incidental thereto having been certified as dangerous or 
injurious to health, Special Rules were served to apply to Foreign hides and skins and 
dry East Indian hides and skins. 


Censiderable opposition was raised to the Rules, especially to the fact that the title 
“Foreign ” would include all wet salted hides coming from South America to which, 
danger had not hitherto been supposed to attach, and that, on wharves and docks, 
difficulty would be experienced in securing due observance of the Rules on the part of 
the casual labourers. In wet salted hides the hygroscopic nature of the salt materially 
diminishes risk from dust in their manipulation. Anthrax is common among cattle in 
the Argentine Republic, reference to outbreaks being frequently made in Consular 
reports. The disease in South America, in the human subject at any rate, would appear 
to be much less virulent than it is in Europe or Asia, as there is record of a surgeon 
having treated 200 cases without a single fatal result. | 


Subsequently the definition of the Rules was altered by omission of all reference to 
wet salted hides and skins, and the Rules printed on page 56 were served : 


The following is an analysis of the cases of anthrax reported since January Ist 1896 to 
December 31st 1899 made by Mr. Redgrave, showing, as far as can be ascertained, the 
kind of hides from which infection was supposed to have originated :— 


Chinese hides and skins, dry sas is te - es att Bebe | 
China and Calcutta, dry 3 2 
China dressed skins (hair), dry 1 
Zanzibar and Rangoon, dry 2 
Singapore, dry 1 
Arabian, dry 3 
?Cape, dry oe of 2 
rCape and East India, dry vs » 
?East India, Chinese and Singapore, dry ] 
East India, dry ae =e ony 
Eastern, dry : 1 
Australia, dry Ae oe x 
Undefined—probably all dry 6 
4s 
Doubtful 3 
a1 
Cases on manufacturing premises ... 23 
Fatal... hs bes at th 3 oe ay = ae wag ot, 


During the year 16 cases of anthrax were reported, seven in premises used as wharves 
or warehouses and nine in tanneries. Four of the 16 cases proved fatal. In the case of 
the tanneries eight occurred in Liverpool, and were directly traceable to a consignment of 
dry China hides. No case had been known to have occurred in previous years, no doubt 
owing to the fact that Chinese or other dangerous hides had never previously been 
imported in any quantity into Liverpool. | ei 


The question of the possible disinfection of the hides at once arose. On the 
recommendation of Professor Boyce, of University College, Liverpool, the hides were 
soaked in a solution of ‘chloros” hypochlorite of Time. 
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_ The evidence is so strong that the main danger attaches to the manipulation! of China 
hides that the question arises, whether, when the necessary powers have been obtained, the 


best method of controlling the danger from anthrax in this industry would not be by 
prohibition of the importation of China hides. 


The influence of tanneries in spreading anthrax among the operatives and cattle on 
pastures watered by the streams carrying off the refuse of the tanneries, was made the 
subject of inquiry by Dr. Ravenal, Bacteriologist to the State Live Stock Sanitary Board 
of Pennsylvania. During 1897 he believes that 19 men and 60 head of cattle died of 
anthrax near tanneries in that State. Each tannery had received part of a cargo of dry 
hides shipped from China, and no history of infection taking place after immersion of the 
hides into the tanning fluids could be obtained. This he attributed to the inability of a 
soft and flexible hide to produce a wound in the skin as is easily caused by the ragged 
edge of a stiff dry hide. He found no diminution in the virulence of anthrax spores after 
immersion for long periods in the tanning fluid, nor could he suggest any efficient 
disinfection of the hides which would not injure them for further use. ' 


MERCURIAL POISONING. 


The order of the Secretary of State adding mercurial poisoning to the list ot diseases, 
notification of which is required under Section 2), 1895, came into force on May Ist. 


During the year 10 cases were reported. Five were notified from one factory for the 
manufacture and adjustment of electrical meters, three in the manufacture of barometers 
and thermometers, and one in the carotting of rabbit skins with nitrate of mercury. 


I have found a marked difference in the condition of the teeth of persons exposed to the 
fumes of metallic mercury, as in barometer and thermometer making, and that of those 
exposed to the fumes of nitrate of mercury. In the former they are, as a rule, sound even 
after many years’ work. In the latter, where exposure has been more than a few years, 
several of the teeth had usually been lost while others were blackened and almost, 


_ ready to drop out from disappearance of the periodontal membrane’ and receding of the 


° 


gums. The most characteristic condition, however, was the erosion and facetting of the 
teeth, due, no doubt, to the acid fumes. The process of erosion is quite distinct from 
caries for the tissue which suffers most is the enamel and not the dentine. A most 
extreme form of this condition has been described by Dr. Vogt, of Berne, among persons 
employed in gunpowder factories in the conversion of cotton wool into nitro-cellulose by 
the action of a mixture of one part concentrated nitric acid and three parts concentrated 
sulphuric acid. In them the upper incisors become eroded in a slanting direction, from the 
anterior surface towards the posterior, the lower in an opposite direction, from the posterior 
surface towards the anterior. The erosion of the incisors progresses down to the roots. 
The bicuspid and molar teeth are much less affected, the erosion depending entirely on the 
extent to which the lips are parted during breathing. 


A honeycombed transversely furrowed condition of the incisors and canines, so: 
frequently observed in the developing teeth of children, particularly after mercurial 
stomatitis, was observed in one man, a thermometer maker. 


The teeth in persons engaged in the post carotting processes do not show, except 


rarely, the serious lesions noted in the carotters. 


Cleanliness of the teeth appears to be the last thirig that workpeople think of. One 
of the most useful results of the medical examination of the workers by the Certifying 
Surgeons in the potteries is the constant insistance on this point by them under threat of 
Suspension if it be neglected. 


Dangerous Trades Committee’s Report. 
Mr. Tennant’s Committee issued a Fourth Interim Report and their Final Report: 
during the year. 
The Fourth Interim Report contained details of the evidence on which the Committee’s 
Report on the manufacture and use of grindstones and on file cutting were based. 
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The Final Report dealt with :— 


Millstone building, | 

The manufacture and use of emery wheels, 

Basic slag works, 

The manufacture of silicate of cotton, 

The manfacture of salt, 

Flour mills, 

Metallo-chrome powder in lithographic works, 

The use of lead in various forms in print and dye works, 
The process of dyeing with arseniate of soda, 

The licking of labels for reels in thread mills. 


With the exception of salt works, flour mills, and print and dye works, the industries 
reported upon are small. 


The danger in millstone building is to the lungs from inhalation of the hard dust of 
the French buhrstone and of the steel particles detached in chiselling the stone, and also 
to the eyesight. 


The Committee suggest that spectacles and respirators should be supplied by the 
occupier to all workmen who desire them. 


In the use of emery wheels the danger, as in the case of grindstones, is that from 
breakage. They recommend (1) protecting guards ; (2) the provision of suction pipes 
and fans to carry away the dust; and (3) that no corundum or emery wheel should be 
offered for sale without the accompaniment of instructions in writing which shall state 
(a) the uses for which the wheel is designed ; (6) the speed at which it should be run ; 
and (c) the manner in which it should be mounted and set up. 


For basic slag works they recommend (1) the exclusion of women and young persons 
in packing ; (2) fan ventilation of hoppers where packing is done; (3) the wearing of 
approved respirators in packing ; (4) provision of a meal room separate from the milling 
and packing departments ; and (3) the packing of basic slag, when ground, in bags of 
material which will prevent the escape of dust. 


For flour mills, in scarcely any two of which are the methods and machinery the same 
the Committee recommend reliance mainly on the existing law. 


In lithographic works, in the process of white dusting with a powder containing five 
per cent. of lead and over, and in dye works where yellow and orange chromate of lead 
colours are used in various processes, the Committee recommend the substitution for the 
existing Special Rules of Rules requiring (1) exclusion of young persons ; (2) provision 
of overalls and head coverings ; (3) prohibition of meals in specified workrooms; (4) 
suitable and sufficient washing conveniences ; (%) allowance of five minutes, in addition 
to the regular meal times, and before the end of each day’s work, for washing; (6) no 
employment or re-employment after absence through illness without a certificate from the 
Certifying Surgeon ; (7) periodical medical examination ; (8) supply of sanitary drink. 
In the case of dye works, (9) provision of hoods and cowls opposite the bar upon which 
the yarn is noddled, so constructed that the draught of a fan shall draw the dust away 
from the face of the worker. | 


In print works in which lead is used the recommendations are limited to (1) provision 
of overalls to persons in certain departments; and (2) of sufficient and suitable washing 
conveniences. 


INDIA-RUBBER. 


Vulcanising by means of carbon disulphide—The question has been 
raised whether chloride of sulphur, which is used in two ways—the wet and dry—in the 
vulcanising of india-rubber, is injurious to health. 


_ Ehe wet method is the one to which the Special Rules apply where rubber goods are 
dipped into a solution of chloride of sulphur in carbon bisulphide. In the dry method, the 
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goods are passed through a closed chamber in which chloride of sulphur is first evaporated, 
and are subsequently exposed to the fumes of ammonia. The processes are applicable only 
to rubber less than one-eighth inch in thickness. Substitutes for rubber (bicycle pedals, 


door mats, &c.) are made from various oils acted on either by chloride of sulphur or by 
sulphur at high temperature. 


Chloride of sulphur fumes strongly when exposed to the atmosphere on account of the 
aqueous vapour in the latter causing its decomposition, The fumes consist of hydrochloric 
acid, and any injurious action it may have are due to these irritant fumes. It has no 
deleterious action similar to carbon disulphide. 


Careful experiments nade by Lehmann on this point with chloride of sulphur led him 
to the conclusion that no other injury is caused by the addition of a high percentage of 
chloride of sulphur to carbon disulphide,.as used in the trade, than is caused by pure 
carbon disulphide alone, and consequently its addition is, from a health point of view, 
unimportant. 


_ His conclusions as to the symptoms produced by varying amounts of carbon disulphide 
in the air are of interest, as they are based, not on animal experiments, but on the effects 
produced in man. 


0°5-0°7 mg. pro liter. No appreciable symptoms. 


F-T-Zemo, pro liter. Can be borne for some hours with symptoms only of slight 
headache and confusion of ideas ; after eight hours the symptoms become unpleasant, and 
after 24 hours severe. 


1-5—1°6 pro liter can induce headache after one half hour’s exposure ; later vasomotor 
disturbances set in. A four hours’ exposure induces lasting unpleasant effects. 


25 mg. pro liter produces quickly violent headache, which may continue for many 
hours after exposure of 14—3 hours. 


3°39 mg. pro liter can, after one half hour’s exposure, bring on vertigo, and 13 to two 
9 . . . . . . 
hours’ exposure is sufficient to give rise to commencing sensory disturbance. 


6°4—7—10 mg. pro liter induce similar symptoms, but half to one hour suffices to set up 
severe symptoms, with after effects lasting a long time. 

Dr. Dearden, Certifying Surgeon for the Harpurhey District of Manchester, has reported 
that owing to the efficiency of the ventilation of the apparatus for vulcanising, he has not 
noted the slightest ill effect on the health of the men employed with carbon disulphide at 
his monthly inspection. 


Dr. Pierce, Certifying Surgeon for South Manchester, has kindly sent me the following 
report upon the effects of carbon disulphide on workers in india-rubber factories, as 
observed by him in his monthly examination :— 


The effects of bisulphide of carbon upon workers in the india-rubber trade are imperfectly 
understood, and only limited observations have been recorded. There are several reasons for 
this state of things as far as Great Britain and Ireland are concerned :— 

(a) Until recently, there has not been any attempt at State regulation of workers in OSs. 

(6) The absence of continuity of work in processes requiring the use of CS,. An extremely 
small proportion of the workers are constantly exposed to its effects, the larger number 
being moved into rooms unaffected by CS, at frequent intervals. 

(c) A large proportion of workers who handle rubber which has been brought in contact 
with CS., are not employed in the dipping rooms, or exposed to the freshly prepared 
solution, but work, as it were, at second hand in rooms free from the solution of CSp, 
and only upon articles that have been partially dried after dipping. 

To ascertain what (if any) effects are produced upon workers with CS,, only those who are 
constantly employed in the dipping rooms should be selected for observation—a condition, 
owing to trade requirements, difficult to meet with. 

My duties as Certifying Surgeon, acting under the special rules applicable to the above trade, 
required me to visit, once a month, two india-rubber works in my district, one a large, well- 

known firm, employing nearly 1,000 hands, and one much smaller works. At the former 
works, about 5 per cent. only of the number employed have anything to do with CS:. At the 
smaller works, about 10 per cent. 

Of those exposed to the influence of CS,, about nine out of every 10 were women, but only 
men were engaged in the dipping process. 

Suction fans were in use over the dipping boxes, except in one or two cases, where the 
process was carried on in the open air, under a shed. 
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In neither of the works referred to could the structural conditions be considered as up to 
date or likely to diminish any deleterious effects, owing to the age of the buildings and other 
original deficiencies. 


The Special Rules applicable to the above works came into force on May Ist, 1898, and my 
first few visits to them involved a considerable amount of time, as it was necessary to try and 
determine what might be considered as the normal condition of the workers brought before me. 
Except in the case of new hands, the subsequent visits occupied less time. 


The first point that struck me was the fairly healthy appearance of both men and women 
who worked, more or less, in contact with the fumes of CSo. 


Most of the men employed in the dipping rooms, and in closest contact with solutions of 
CS,, had been engaged in the work for from 10 to 20 years, and were quite as healthy as a 
similar number employed in cotton spinning, engineering, and other apparently healthier 
occupations. 


Most workers in CS, complain of slight frequent frontal headaches, smarting of the eyes, and 
a certain amount of nausea and taste in the mouth, symptoms which rapidly pass off on leaving 
work. . 


I have not been able to determine any permanent injury to the eyes or to vision, which could 
be distinctly traced to the action of CS,. 


After a few years’ employment at this work, the above symptoms are less noticeable. 


The most marked and constant symptom, amongst both men and women, but especially 
amongst the latter, is loss of muscular power in one or both hands—defective grasp of the 
hands in some cases so marked as to result in constant falling out of the workers’ hold of 
articles upon which they were working. gt Oh 


None of the managers had ever noticed this symptom amongst the workers, but acknow- 
ledged its existence when I made them test some of the employees. Suspension from work 
for a few days, or a change to other work, caused a fairly rapid recovery in these cases. 


There is often considerable difference in the grasp of the two hands, but, so far, I have not 
found that the right hand is more affected than the left. There is no marked superficial . 
anaesthesia, and the condition is found not merely amongst those who are new at the work, but 
amongst those who have been many years at it, and is indeed most marked amongst old hands. 
I have not met with any case of distinct perpheral neuritis, or organic nerve affection in my 
district. 


Some of the workers in CS, who experienced this defective manual grasp also complained of 
weakness of the lower extremities, but not to any serious extent. 


CS, is used for the purpose of rendering the rubber very elastic, as required for bands, 
pouches, &c., but the use of this offensive chemical is being gradually superseded by a process 
of steaming, although there are certain difficulties in the way which prevent its adoption in all 
cases where CS, has hitherto been used. 


I have endeavoured to avoid ordering cessation from a// work of those suffering from some, 


or all, of the above symptoms, and have found that temporary transfer to work in some other 
part of the factory, away from the action of the CS., has been sufficient for recovery. 


Two serious accidents, one attended with a fatal result, were brought about through 
ignition of the explosive mixture of carbon disulphide and air in the enclosed chamber 
required by Rule 3, owing to the fan in both instances having ceased work. 


Although the rule requires that the fan shall be kept in constant efficiency, it is clearly 
desirable that some portion of the casing should be made easily removable, so that if the 
fan ceases working from any cause the dilution of air may be such as to prevent explosion 
taking place. 


Instructions on this point have been given. 


Naphtha Fumes.—In consequence of communications made to me by H.M. 
Supermtending Inspector for the Midland Division, as to complaints that had been made 
to him of injury to health caused by the use of naphtha in the manufacture of pneumatic« 
tyres, I visited Coventry in May. 


I received the addresses of five persons who had presumably given up work because their 
health had been affected by the naphtha vapour. Three of them can be dismissed as having 
illnesses in no way referable to injury from naphtha. One was suffering from slight angular 
curvature of the spine, and any symptoms which she attributed to her work can be explained 
by the unrecognised slow onset of the disease of the spine. The second was recovering from 
bronchitis and inflammation of the lungs, contracted in going to and from the works. The 
third was an exceedingly anemic girl who went a year ago to some other work (polishing with 
emery), and whose health had again broken down. The two who appeared to have suffered in 
health were sisters. The one, aged 30, commenced work in 1592 at the old factory where the 
ventilation was bad, removed to the new factory on its completion in 1895 and ceased work in 
1897. She complained that in addition to inducing nausea, headache and vomiting, the fumes 
made her faint scores of times end sent her into hysterics. Notwithstanding this, she felt 
mesmerised by the naphtha:vapour:and ¢ould not help returning to the work, 
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At present, although she had left work 18 months, she is anemic, suffers from palpitation, 
headache, and hysterical symptons. There was slight enlargement of the thyroid, and the 
chain of symptoms strongly suggested Grave’s disease without the exophthalmos. 

Her sister complained chiefly of the nausea and distaste for food set up by the fumes.. 

I saw eight of the principal medical practitioners in the town, who were likely to have 
treated persons working at the factory in question. None of them had observed lasting ill 
effects. There was a pretty general concensus of opinion that on commencing work gastritis © 
was common, but that it quickly passed off; One medical practitioner had in the previous few 

- months treated two cases of hystero-epilepsy among workers at the factory in question. 


The two points, transient gastritis and psychical disturbance, especially in neurotic subjects 
I think, are attributable to the naphtha fumes, at i ie 


__ In the factory the ventilation of the rooms where naphtha is used was good. Air was driven 
in by 15 shafts opening into the room 8 feet from the ground and extracted by fans on the 
opposite side. 


The cubic space allowed per person in one room was 900 feet and in the other 1,500. The 
floors were of cement. Nevertheless the smell of naphtha was strong, but I believe all 
practicable measures have been taken to dilute the fumes with fresh air, and render them as 
far as possible innocuous. 


Use of lead in India-rubber.—One case of lead poisoning was reported in the 
mixing of india-rubber. | 


Litharge, massicot, red lead, sulphide of lead are all lead compounds mixed with dry 
rubber. Litharge is regarded not only as a valuable filler for rubber, but has the faculty 
of hastening vulcanisation in a marked degree. All dry heat goods depend upon it. where 
a dark or black effect is wanted. 


Serious symptoms of lead poisoning have been noted in rubber factories in America and 
it is stated that a cure is effected by removing them from the mixing room to work on 
vulcanisers, the theory being that the sulphur fumes neutralise the effects of the lead. 


FUMES AND GASES. 


Tin Plate Workers.—in consequence of the complaints which had been made to 
the District Inspector of South Wales, Mr. Lewis, of injury to health caused by chloride 
of zinc used as a flux in tin plating, I visited Swansea in March and, accompanied by 
Mr. Lewis, made inquiry both at tin plate works and by visits to the houses of the 
workpeople, into the alleged injurious nature of the occupation. 


As long ago as 1891, when zine chloride was first substitituted for palm oil, the subject 
had been carefully enquired into by Professor Attfield, F.R.S., from the chemical point 
of view at the instance of the Tin plate Workers’ Union. In his opinion, any injurious 
effect was due to the interaction between the flux and the water, producing hydrochloric 
acid fumes. He believed the workers ran no risks from arsenic poisoning or from the 
zinc chloride itself. 


Of the total number of persons employed in the tin plate industry, the number actually 
brought into contact with the “flux” fumes is small, probably not more than 1,000 out of 
the 17,826 stated to have been employed in 355 mills in February. me 

At one works, where the complaints have been loud, in the three tinning houses 212 out of a 
total of 571 hands are employed. But of these, only 48 men actually dip the thin sheets of 
steel into the fiux. An equal number of men or male young persons, spoken of as “risers,” 
remove the sheets from the tin bath, and they also (though in less degree) are exposed to the 

- fumes arising from the heated flux. 

In a separate portion of the tin house a number of men and girls are employed in assorting 
and packing the tinned sheets into wooden cases. 

Further, in the general portion of the tin house, at right angles to the stacks, tables are 
placed on which girls polish with bran the tinned sheets as they are removed from the tin 
bath by the “riser.” In this process a considerable amount of fine dust is created and becomes 
diffused in the general atmosphere of the shed. At one of the works visited, a machine, to a 
large extent covered in, does this work, so that female labour has with advantage been 
dispensed with. 

The symptoms complained of by the tinmen are coryza, dryness of the throat, oppression 
in the chest, loss of appetite, nausea, constipation, and weakness of the legs. These men were, 
as a rule, thin and unhealthy looking, in marked contrast with the condition of the men in 
‘the other departments. - t " eggs Sites tee: sat 

The coryza was.a very pronounced symptom, and in some cdses where it was chronic the 
skin around the alae of the nose was red and inflamed. I did not myself come across any case 
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of bronchitis, but Dr. Hubert Thomas, the Medical Attendant of the Cwmfelin Works, informed’ 
-‘me'that he had treated some of the men for this complaint. ; 


The weakness of the limbs was not, so far as I could discover, attended with definite sensory 
or motor changes. ¥ 


A typical extreme case is the following :—J. J., 32,a healthy looking man, was obliged to- 
cease work on account of the flux fumes from a Player’s Patent pot. His arms became so- 
weak that he could hardly raise them. He had aching pains in his legs and a feeling as though 
they were asleep. He had dryness of the throat, which made him constantly drink water. 
His appetite failed and he lost flesh largely. He had to take medicine to overcome obstinate: 
constipation. Since giving up the work he has completely regained his health. 


Prior to the introduction of zinc chloride as a flux, about 1890, this man had worked for ten 
years with palm oil without injury to health. 


. 


Another man had gastritis and constipation so severely that he was an inmate of the General 
Hospital, Swansea, for three weeks. He also is unable to work over the flux pot in the tinning 
house. 


In one case I noted eczema capitis, and in another man, who had to relinquish the work a. 
year ago on account of weakness, there was most extensive eczema on the arms and legs. In 
the latter case I am unable to attribute the eczema to work in the tin house, as, although he- 
maintained that it had commenced before he left off work, most of it had developed within the. 
last three months. 


The corrosive action of the flux on the hands is very marked. The skin is blackened and 
marked in small lines as in the condition of eczema rimosum. 


With the exception of the three cases referred to, I conld hear of no others who were so- 
seriously affected as to have to cease work, nor indeed of others who had been laid up for any 
length of time in consequence of working with the flux. And there were not a few who had. 
worked for several years, in some cases for 20 to 30 years, without apparent injury to health. 


From enquiry at the Swansea General Hospital, I could not learn that the attention of the: 
staff had been directed to any particular process in tin-plating as specially injurious to. health.. 
In addition to the fumes at most of the stacks, the men have to work in a high temperature. 
In two instances a thermometer placed at the level of the men’s faces registered 90° and 92° F.. 
respectively. 


The complaints were loudest in those tinning houses, or at those stacks, where the ventilation 
was worst, and where, owing to the introduction of new machines, necessitating a position 
inside instead of outside the stacks, the men were brought into close contact with the fumes. 


A full description of the whole process of tin-plate making is given by Mr. Whymper in the- 
Chief Inspector’s Annual Report for 1889. At that time palm oil was generally used as the- 
flux. 


Briefly stated it is as follows :—The thin steel sheets are passed through the flux into the 
bath of tin, heated by a furnace immediately below. The plates are carried by rollers through 
the molten tin, and as they are pushed up mechanically the “riser”? removes them with tongs, 
and in order to impart a lustre to the tinned sheets immerses them in a bath of palm oil. 


Originally the pots were arranged in such a way that the tinman stood outside, and, except. 
on rare occasions when there was a down draught, he was sufficiently far away from the fumes 
to be unaffected by them. Where this old arrangement is still in use I did not hear of 
complaints. 


Where the new patent pots, designed specially for chloride of zinc, are used, the position 
assumed by the tinman is completely altered. He stands at the side immediately under the 
stacks and has to control three places where the sheets are dipped. In manipulating the most. 
distant of these places he is about 2 ft. within the stack, and it is impossible for him to escape 
the fumes. 


I stood myself for more than an hour at this spot, and noticeably felt the effect of the fumes. 
on the throat. Their acid nature was demonstrated by the almost immediate reddening of 
litmus paper. Occasionally small particles of the flux spurted on to the hands, and I am 
unable to believe that the steam evolved on passing the wet plates into the flux does not carry 
up with it traces of zine chloride. 


In another patent pot (Player’s), which presents a great saving of labour, in that the tinned 
sheets which rise up from the rollers are removed by a mechanical arrangement known as. 
the “iron man,” thus dispensing with the “riser,” the aperture of the flux trough is contracted 
to a space about 2 in. x 18 in., and there is the additional advantage that the man stands in front. 
of and outside the stack. Its disadvantage, from a health point of view, is that the trough for the 
flux is at a lower level than in the other machines, and the open space, therefore, between the- 
arch of the stack and the trough greater, so that, unless the draught is good, the fumes readily 
rise to the faces of the workers. 


Investigating the complaints as regards these machines, we found that, in some cases, to- 
prevent rain and dirt falling on them, the shaft of the stack was obstructed by a transverse iron 
sheet, while in one case absence of glass in the windows on the outside wall of the stack 
directed the fumes directly towards the tinman. a 


In my opinion there are no injurious effects from work with zine chloride flux which cannot. 
be overcome by special attention to the ventilation of the stacks and of the position in relation 
to the tin pot of the person who has to dip the steel sheets into the bath. ; 
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(1) That, to increase the draught, the height between the front arch of the stack and the 
tinning pot should be diminished. 


(2) That for protecting the machines against rain, &c., other means than blocking up the 
shaft should be adopted. 


(3) That the amount of surface of the flux exposed should be diminished by guards as 


far asis possible, and the fumes be given a direction inwards by a curved lip. At 


present, owing to the slope of the tin bath, the tendency is for the fumes to flow 
outwards. 


(4) That when, owing to the construction of the machine, it becomes necessary for the 
tinman to stand inside the stack, there should be a transverse partition extending 
from the front to the back wall of tbe stack, and reaching down as far as is possible 
between the tinman and the fumes from the flux. 


(5) That no person should work more than eight hours at dipping the plates in the flux. 
At present, in some of the works the shifts are 12 hours. 


: A patent process is shortly to be introduced into the Cwmfelin Works (in some it is already 
in use) by which the steel sheets will be fed into the flux by means of rollers. This will 
necessitate the person who feeds standing some two to three feet away from the flux. ° 


In no instance that I know of have fans been introduced into tinning houses to increase the 
draught up the stacks. Should the measures recommended fail to remove the fumes satisfactorily, 
recourse may then be had to fans as an additional means; but in view of the strongly acid 
nature of the fumes, there seems a likelihood of their soon getting out of order. 


It only remains to add that the view is held by scme persons that the objections on the part 
of the workers to the flux are almost entirely due to prejudice arising from the reduction in the 
number of the hands employed brought about by its use. 


A return to palm oil seems quite out of the question. Zine chloride has taken its place 
because (1) it cleans the sheets better ; (2) it causes the plates to take up less tin; (3) it 
allows the work to be done more rapidly ; and (4) it is cheaper. 


Subsequently each one of the tin-plate works was visited by the Inspectors.. Few 
complaints were met with from men employed at the flux pots, but the conditions found 
in some of the works was far from satisfactory. 


In place of the bran in polishing the plates, a mineral powder is coming into general 
use, which, according to analysis made in the Government Laboratory, has the following 
composition. :— 


Lime (CaO) “. oy rs ve Ane ... 29°29 per cent. 

Silica (Si0,) ek an exe Aeite a IEG He 

Oxide of Iron (Fe,O,) ... ve Ue a ea ie bi ' 

Magnesia (MgO) ... ne re; Ms a Sy) EGLO 5 

Sulphuric anhydride (SQO;) re oe BB pets 1F2 - 

Combined water and carbon dioxide es 2h ... 20°48 = 
100-00 


‘This corresponds with a mixture of the following substances, viz. :— 


Powdered crystalline gypsum __... not a .-« 90°00 per cent. 


Sand and silicate of iron ... ce an ai sob stp A 
Magnesium carbonate 34 si ie A: WB 2EOG + 
100:00 


No evidence of lead poisoning was found by me among any of the workers, but it was 
‘suggested that the powder contained lead. A dust having this composition must, if 
inhaled to a large extent, be injurious to health. 


Cyanide of potassium in Electro-gilding.—The attention of Major Roe 
(Birmingham) having been called to one or two deaths (probably suicidal) among 
persons engaged in this industry, I made some enquiry into the matter. 


In factories where potassium cyanide is made in large quantity for use in South Africa 
and elsewhere for the recovery of gold, I have been struck by the absence of any definite 
symptoms of poisoning such as might be expected to arise where the salt is constantly, 


handled. 
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About 40 deaths are caused annually in England and Wales from prussic acid and 
potassium cyanide. In the 10 years, 1883-1892, 11 deaths were reported to have been 
caused accidentally, the suicides numbering 122. 


In one or two only of the electro-gilding workshops is there any cautionary notice 
posted up. The following is an example of one :—“ Under no circumstances should any 
person employed here drink from any vessel (cup, jug, glass or basin) before having 
swilled out the same with clean water. ‘‘ Antidote——Copious draught of sulphate of iron 
in warm water, or sulphate of zinc in warm water. Cold water on head and spine of 
back.” These antidotes were kept made up on the premises. 


In view of the extraordinary rapidity with which the poison acts, emptying the stomach 
is more important than the administration of sulphate of iron, which theoretically would 
in time convert the cyanide into prussian blue. 


Seeing in how few cases accident has occurred at these works there is no need of drastic 
measures, but it would be well if meals were forbidden in such workshops, The 
reckless way in which jugs containing strong solutions of cyanide and others containing 
tea are found side by side with only a piece of string or ribbon tied round one to distinguish 
it. from the other points to the desirability of this. 


Poisoning by Sulphuretted Hydrogen.—A death, in a man employed in a 
gas-works at Alloa, was attributed to the breathing of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. He 
had been engaged in removing the plug from an escape-pipe discharging into a pit in the 
open about two feet below the level of the ground. No carbon monoxide was present in 
the gas which escaped. He was supposed to have been in the position he was found in 
for about three minutes, and, as a considerable wind was blowing at the time, the question 
arose whether exposure to the gas for so short a time under these circumstances could have 
been the cause of death. 


Sulphuretted hydrogen does form under some conditions a compound with blood which 
can be recognised by the spectroscope, but it is not nearly so distinctive as in the case of 
carbonic oxide, and the blood of human beings poisoned by sulphuretted hydrogen has 
often been examined spectroscopically with negative results. Experimentally it has been 
found that sulphuretted hydrogen gas in so small a proportion as 0°2 per cent. kills warm- 
blooded animals extraordinarily quickly, and the question whether the gas, if breathed in 
the open air for three minutes, could cause death must, I think, be answered in the 
affirmative. The gas probably affects the nerve centres in the brain directly. 0°013 per 
cent. is the smallest quantity which can be tolerated for any length of time, and a 
proportion of 0°05 per cent. can only be borne for about 15 minutes, in consequence of the 
headache, vertigo, weakness of the extremities, and vomiting which its inhalation induces. 


Antimony Poisoning.—A practitioner, thinking that all kinds of industrial 
poisoning were notifiable, reported a case of antimony poisoning. He kindly furnished the 
following particulars :— 


The man was working at the extraction of the metal, and the poisoning was caused by 
inhaling the higher oxides, which seem to be almost as irritating as the lower oxides of 
nitrogen, but with more permanent effects. This was his third attack. The symptoms 
were paroxysmal dyspncea without physical signs in the chest—a feeling as though a 
cord were tied round the upper ribs, nausea, metallic taste in the mouth, pain in the back, 
and weakness of the limbs from the loins downwards. He was perspiring freely, was 
tremulous, and had severe headache with dimness of vision at times. 


DUST. 


Tetanus in Jute Mills.—When visiting Dundee in February my attention was 
called by the district inspector, Mr. Wilson, to the fact that within the preceding 12 
months two fatal cases of tetanus had occurred in one jute mill. It occurred to me that 
possibly the soil of the alluvial land in which the jute was grown in Bengal might be rich 
in tetanus bacilli, and the incidence of tetanus on jute workers in Dundee, therefore, 
be attributable to spores brought over in the mud adhering to the jute fibres. 
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In April a woman climbed up upon the travelling feed-sheet of a jute softening machine 
while it was in motion. Her foot was caught between the ingathering fluted iron rollers 
and was severely crushed and lacerated. Tetanus ensued on about the sixth day after the 
accident and proved fatal within 24 hours. A sample of dust was collected from under the 
machine and was submitted to Dr. Andrewes of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital for 
bacteriological examination. He found tetanus bacilli unquestionably present in the dust, 
probably in considerable numbers, and stated that it was unusual to be able to demonstrate 
tetanus bacilli in such numbers and with such ease as he had been able to do. 


The point having considerable scientific interest, as showing possibly the same connection 
between tetanus and jute as is known to exist between anthrax and wool sorting, and 
further in emphasising the necessity of careful fencing of machinery, I collected, eight 
months later, four other samples of jute from factories in Dundee and one sample of 
Russian hemp dust to serve as a control. In three of the samples of jute dust Dr. 
Andrewes reported that tetanus bacilli were present, but that he could not demonstrate 
their presence in the sample of hemp dust. 


One of the samples of dust in which the bacilli were present was taken from under the 
same machine where eight months previously the accident had occurred. During the 
interval the original sample, which Dr. Andrewes had retained, appeared to have lost its 
virulence. 


At the end of December an accident occurred in a jute mill resulting in severe injury to 
the wrist of a worker. Tetanus developed 26 days later, and, as has frequently been noted 
in cases where the incubation period is prolonged more than three weeks, did not prove 
fatal. Some dust was collected six weeks after the accident from near the place where 
it occurred, and was examined with negative results. 


Dr. Andrewes’ experiments prove unquestionably that tetanus spores must be present 
in incredible numbers in much of the dust in jute mills. Fortunately, the disease cannot 
be brought about like anthrax, by inhalation, nor does it develope, as a rule, in a wound, 
except as the result of a mixed infection. 


In the 10 years 1890-99, 11 fatal cases of traumatic tetanus have been recorded in 
Dundee. Five of these were workers in jute mills. Of the remaining six, one aged six 
was the son of a yarn dresser, a second aged eight the son of a mill overseer, and a third 
aged one the daughter of a yarn beamer. The possibility of the tetanus in their case 
having been brought about by the dust in their parents’ clothing, or in jute material 
worked at home, is not excluded. In the other three cases there does not appear to have 
been any connection with jute. 


While not wishing to lay too much stress on the matter, seeing that tetanus germs are 
to be found in almost every sample of garden mould, [ think the figures do show a special 
incidence of tetanus on jute workers, and [ attribute it, as I have said, to the soil m which 
the jute is grown being particularly rich in the bacilli. 


In India tetanus is much commoner than it is in this country, and I am informed that 
one of the most prominent fears before the surgeon’s mind in treating a severe lacerated 
wound is the possibility of tetanus supervening. Enquiry is being made in India as to 
the incidence of tetanus among jute workers there. 


Hollow-ware Turning, etc.—In September I was asked to visit a hollow-ware 
turning factory to see what injury to health could be found, with a view to action being 
taken under section 3, 1895. The turning was carried on in two rooms, one above the 
other. In the lower there was an entire absence of daylight, nine of the 11 windows 
being blocked up. The height of the room was 9 feet 2 inches. In the upper floor there 
was daylight, but the floor being of wood was kept in constant vibration by the 
working of the lathe. In the process of turning a great quantity of metallic dust is of 
necessity raised, and the worker’s face having to be kept in close proximity to the 
article to be turned, some of it must be inhaled. Distinct evidence of chronic lung 
changes attributable to dust inhalation was found in some of the older workers. 


Dust was found in a factory where a mixture of asbestos fibre and carbonate of magnesia 
was pulverized, and the pressed dried cake sawn through in such amount as to make it 
necessary that the dust should be removed by a fan. 
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The question of the dissemination of lead dust in file-cutting shops is an important one 
For the Dangerous Trades Committee (Fourth Interim Report, page 28) Dr. Thorpe 
analysed two “samples of dust from rafters. In one he found 2°64 per cent., in the other 
lead was absent. A further sample of dust collected from a beam about 12 feet from the 
floor in a file-cu‘ting shop with 13 stocks where the conditions of work were good was 
submitted to him for examination in December. He reported that the dust proper—apart 
from a little fluffy matter and plaster in particles of appreciable size—contained 4°56 per 
cent. of metallic lead. 


A sample of a silver powder used in bronzing was also analysed by Dr. Thorpe and 
found to consist of finely divided aluminium containing 0°03 per cent. of lead, but quite 
free from arsenic or other poisonous metal. 


Manufacture of Bichromate of Potassium and Sodium.—In June 
I visited the six factories in England and Scotland under the Special Rules for the manu- 
facture of bichromate, and made inquiry in each case as to (1) the observance of the 
rules ; (2) the number, age, and sex of the persons employed in processes involving 
exposure ; and (3) the effect of the employment on the health of the workers. 


In visiting the three factories in Scotland I had the advantage of the experience of 
Mr. Newlands, gained in previous visits to them. He had noted particularly the dust 
present during packing and had recommended its removal by fan ventilation. 


The number employed is as follows :— 





| Processes 











—— : ercunine | All others. | Total. 
iar reer 
| Factory A and B fs te Lids 290 465 / 
| scl Bk Ghnicids eee ean ae 70 170 187 

| ep aD 19 4 93 

| ¥ E A a8 ss 28 22 50 

| awe 14 4 184 hy 
| vals 

| Total (eee 306 437 743 











The Process.—Potassium bichromate (K,Cr,07) is made by roasting a mixture of chrome 
iron stone, potash, and lime, lixiviating the fused mass with water, and adding enough sulphuric 
acid to convert the neutral chromate into bichromate. 


The reaction may be represented as follows :— 
Cr20, + ahh OR a CrQ3 5 
CrO; + K,CO, = K;CrO, + CO, ; 
2 K;CrO, + H,SO, = K2SO, + K,Cr,0, + H,0. 
Sodium bichromate is made in practically the same way, sodium carbonate taking naturally 
the place of potassium carbonate. In most of the works the sodium and potassium carbonate 


are made on the premises, but ina place distinct from the main building. The processes 
incidental to their manufacture did not come within the scope of my inquiry. 


The crushing of the limestone and chrome iron stone, also, is usually carried out ina separate 
building. By means of heavy edge runners some six feet in diameter the ore is ground into 
a fine impalpable powder. Much dust permeates the air of the room, no attempt having been 
made (except in one works with but indifferent success) to cover in the edge runners. Micro- 
scopically this dust consists of angular irregular particles of varying size. 


1 was not able to satisfy myself that actual injury to health had resulted to the men employed 
from inhalation of the dust. 


All subsequent processes are carried out in one large common shed—a fact which makes it 
difficult to determine the relative degree of danger attaching to each procéss. 
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They are—(1) The introduction of the mixture of lime, potash, and chrome ironstone into 
the furnace and the withdrawal after about 3 hours of the fused mass or “ batch.” 


(2) The lixiviation of the accumulated batches in uncovered keaves or vats. The fused mass. 
is uspally deposited by the side of the keaves, distant some 30 feet from the furnaces, to cool. 
It is|then broken up and shovelled, with evolution of much dust, into the keaves. Water 
and potassium sulphate in solution are added, whereby neutral potassium chromate is formed. 
At this stage, owing to the slaking of the lime which takes place, much steam, carrying with it 
particles of chromate dust, arises. 


(3) After passing through successive keaves the solution when saturated is pumped into the 

- evaporating pans. These, except in one of the works in England, are all covered in and each 

one communicates with the outside air by means of a shaft running through the roof. In 

these pans or in an uncovered tank adjoining them sulphuric acid is added. The potassium 
sulphate so formed settles and is withdrawn. 


(4) The potassium bichromate when sufficiently concentrated is pumped into lead lined 
tanks when crystallization is usually completed within three weeks. The crystals form large 
adherent masses on the sides and floor of the tanks. They are broken up by a pick, removed 


, on barrows to be washed, dried in open stoves by hot air or steam pipes, and finally packed 
in barrels. 


The final stages in the preparation of the sodium bichromate are somewhat different. 
Generally, instead of being crystallised, the solution, when sufficiently concentrated and 
cooled, forms a solid cake, which has subsequently to be broken up and crushed before being 
packed. 


The particular lesions associated with the manufacture are found among all classes of men 
employed from the moment the fused mass is removed from the furnace until the material is 
headed up in the barrels. The recommendation of the Chemical Works Committee that the 
batches should on their removal from the furnace be deposited at once in the keaves has not 
been generally acted on, for the reason that it cools less rapidly when so dealt with, and 
consequently on the addition of water the development of heat and steam is greater. The 
rafters immediately above the keaves are coloured a canary yellow from the dust thus 
mechanically carried up by the steam. 


The evaporating pans in the works in England are as a rule uncovered, and evidence was 
obtained that the steam given off contained bichromate. <A sheet of cardboard was suspended 
at a height: of 2 feet from the boiling liquid. After about an hour when removed the under 
surface, that is the one next the liquid, appeared unaffected, while the upper surface was 
covered with innumerable small brown specks of bichromate. 


The daily packing of the crystals of bichromate of potash is attended with much dust, the 
barrels being placed on a jolting apparatus and no attempt having been made anywhere to 
carry the dust away by afan. The operation lasts from one quarter of an hour to an hour 
and a half, and the men cover their nose and mouth with a folded handkerchief. The 
fact that the men so employed with hardly an exception suffered from ulceration or 
perforation of the septum shows that the protection afforded by this form of respirator is 
inadequate, 


Breaking the crystals is the source par excellence for chrome holes. 


In an enquiry made into the bichromate works in Germany in 1897," Dr. Hesse estimated 
quantitatively the amount of bichromate dust in the air when the different processes were 
carried on.| Thus 1 cubic meter of air near to where three men were breaking the cake of 
sodium bichromate contained 6°30 mg. One cubic meter taken during the 15 minutes 
when the bichromate of soda was being packed contained 157 mg. As regards the steam, 
he -found 1 cubic meter taken at a height of 45 cm. above the level of the evaporating 
pan contained 0736 mg. of sodium bichromate. In general, considerably less bi- 
chromate was found in the air over the evaporating pans than where dusty processes were 


carried on. 


“The nature of the work in the chrome shed is not hard or unpleasant, and the labour (that 
at the turnaces perhaps excepted) may be regarded as unskilled. Nine-tenths of the workers, 
at any rate in the Scotch works, are Irish. All the workers, with the exception of one woman 
employed as a washer in the crystal house, are adult males. The employment is not casual, 
most of the men having been engaged in it for several years. 


Examination of the Persons Employed.—In each case note was made of the age, 
duration of employment, precise occupation, of the condition of the septum after examination 
with the nasal speculum, of the sense of smell after testing with the essential oils of cloves and 
camphor and tincture of asafcetida, of the condition of the throat and eyes,and of the existence 


or not of respiratory disease. 





*Die in Chromat fabriken beobachteten gesundheitsschidigungen und die zur Verhiitung derselben 
rforderlichen Massahmeu. ; ; re: 
‘ By Dr. Wutzdorff. Arbeiten aus dem Kaiserlichem Gesundheitsamte, Vol. xiii. 
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The result of the examination of 198 persons employed is contained in the following table :— 


A.—EXPOSED TO WORK AT ONE TIME OR ANOTHER IN CHROME HOUSE. 


| 











Number 
ka Number Septum Septum Septum tee nee with 
Works. examined. | normal. perforated. ulcerated. ; ve unhealed 
| impaired. 
| chrome holes. 
Factory A te ae 50 8 33 ? 14 
| 
aE kien VERE ya 2 31 4 5 
ete a ees Fe 43. ot ei eee 4 
1 




















| 
Number Septum | Septum 
TES _ examined. | normal. | perforated. 
| | 
| | 
- 
| 
Factory A : | 6 i) 
wana, ee ; 
Tne 2 2 
99 D 3 2 
s 1) 4 3 
ea if 3 3 
Total... beh 4 18 














The 22 persons examined, who stated that they had never worked continuously in bichromate 
processes, were principally engaged in crushing the chrome ironstone or lime and at the pearl- 
ash furnaces. In four of these a perforation of the septum was found, and inasmuch as some 
of them at one time or another had to walk through the chrome house, the explanation of its 
occurrence in them is more probably due to an occasional contact with bichromate than to the 
particular work upon which they were usually employed. 


An analysis of the 30 cases out of the 176 engaged in processes involving exposure to 
bichromate dust or fumes, in which no perforation was found, brings out the important fact that 
in no single instance was the immunity due to shortness of employment. 


They may be classified as follows :— 


Connected with management ... 6 
Blacksmiths and plumbers 3 
Coopers mY = ak Ae oe, 3 
Furnacemen AY see me ae ee 7G 
Keaves : 4 
Crystal house 4 


3 


oS 


| 
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Of these, 15 had been employed for upwards of ten 
had worked for less than 12 months. 
ment may be accounted for by greater 
by the intermittent nature of their wo 
at the keaves, and in the crystal house 


years, and of the remaining 15 not one 
The immunity of the six connected with the manage- 
care in cleanliness, that of the blacksmiths and coopers 
rk, but in the case of the men engaged at the furnaces, 
, ho such explanation is sufficient. 


There can be no doubt that the mucous membrane covering the septum is attacked more 
readily in Some persons than in others, and I incline to the view that if the first few months 
are past without ulceration taking place, an immunity may be acquired. The distinction 
between ulceration and perforation is not a great one. Ulceration is the sign of the morbid 

process in an early stage, and the distinction is, therefore, useful, as from an examination of 
the cases in which it occurs each step in the progress of the destruction of the cartilage can be 
noted. The rapidity of its onset is remarkable, as is shown by the following table :— 


DURATION OF EMPLOYMENT WHERE THE ULCERATION HAD NOT PROGRESSED TO 

















PERFORATION. 
er 
2 weeks 2 weeks to 3-12 1-3 ) Over 
or less, 3 months, months. years, 3 years. 
3 7 H) 4 i 
a... 











Perforation was noted as having already taken place in one instance where the duration of 
employment had been seven weeks,-and in two others within three months. Usually it appears 
‘to take place between the sixth and twelfth month after commencing work. 


Most of the men examined worked in the crystal house, and, with the exception of the four 
stated, all had either ulceration or perforation. The majority of the furnacemen examined also 


had perforation, but in them the septum was found normal more frequently than was the case 
with the crystal-house men. 


Nature of the Perforation. 


The cartilaginous framework of the nose consists of five pieces—the two upper and the two 
lower lateral cartilages, and the cartilage of the septum. The two upper and the two lower 
lateral cartilages give the nose much of its shape and form the alw nasi. The ulcerative 
process due to bichromate dust never attacks them. The cartilage of the septum is somewhat 
triangular in form and thicker at its margins than at its centre. Its anterior margin, thickest 
above, is connected from above downwards with the nasal bones, the front part of the two 
upper lateral cartilages and the inner portion of the two lower cartilages. Its posterior 
margin is connected with the perpendicular lamella of the ethmoid; its inferior margin with 
the vomer and the palate processes of the superior maxillary bones. 


The seat of election for the ulceration to commence is a point about +inch from the lower 
and anterior margin of the septum, and it extends in a direction upwards and backwards, 


The limitation of the perforation to the cartilage of the septum is accounted for by the fact 
that the mucous membrane covering it is adherent, forming the perichondrium, and is far less 
vascular than the mucous membrane lining the rest of the nasal fossae. Once the mucous 
membrane is destroyed, the blood supply to the cartilage is cut off, and necrosis ensues. The 
ulceration having progressed upwards as far as the junction of the septum with the ethmoid 
and backwards to the vomer, becomes arrested. Healing then takes place, the bone not being 
attacked, and the cicatrix usually becomes covered with an echthymatous crust of mucus. 


In no instance was the anterior or lower border of the septum destroyed. Consequently the 
rigidity of the parts is maintained, and deformity, so prominent in other ulcerative processes 
attacking the nose, absent. 


The onset cf the morbid process is ushered in by sneezing, and the ordinary symptoms of 
nasal catarrh. The pain accompanying the ulceration appears to be insignificant. It had never 
been severe enough to necessitate absence from work or to call for medical treatment. 


Once the perforation is established, the only inconvenience which results is the formation of 
plugs of mucus in the nasal passages. The general health is in no way detrimentally affected 
by the condition. 
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The following are examples of the cases which came under. observation :— 


eee 





Duration | scat 
Name. of Precise Occupation. Condition of Septum. 
| Employment. | 
Ne Gree SB AYE ase. ese | Crystal house... ... | Shallow ulcer, } inch in diameter, on right septum, 
| with white irregular edges and greyish floor ; 
| tissues around inflamed. On left side of septum 
| there is a white patch on the seat of election. 
ain ves ... | 3 weeks . ‘ | Sweeper | Large shallow ulcer, 1 inch by #? inch, at seat of 
| election ; central grey deposit ; much discharge. 

W.H .. | 6 weeks ... .. Pan-man ... 500 ... | Ulceration, extending inch backwards and up- 
| wards, on both sides of septum, with irregular 
edges and grey floor; tissues around inflamed. 

IPAISe se. aes | 2 months a | Wheeler in crystal house | Cartilage of septum laid bare by ulceration, with. 
| white edges. 

Teh, Wil, | 4 months ... | Keaves =Bf 006 ... | Large ulcer on septum, grey floor; cartilage 
| necrosed ; tissues around inflamed ; small ulcers 
adjacent ; ale of nose inflamed. 

Raelavecs ase |) 7 weeks. 55. ~.- | Pan-boy).. ae ... | Deep ulcer at seat of election, already advanced to. 

| / small perforation; cartilage mnecrosed and 
| loose. 
| 

Peace ... | 2 months ... | Crystal house ee ... | Circular perforation, } inch in diameter ; ulceration 
extending on septum ; tissues inflamed. 
| 

W. M. ... 3 months se Do. 2 ... | Perforation, } inch in diameter; tissues much 
| thickened ; margin of ulcer clearly defined, with 
greyish deposit on floor ; much discharge. 

W. J... - .. | 6 months 0, Do. ts ... | Perforation, extending ? inch backwards and up- 
| wards still progressing ; sensitive. 
| | 

Jace ... | 10 months on Do. ae ... | Perforation, 4 inch by } inch; ulceration pro- 
| gressing. Ulceration on ale nasi. 

DN ieee ... | 18 months 558 Do. ues ... | Usual perforation ; not yet completely healed. 
| 








| 


Considering the extent of the lesion, the number with marked impairment of the sense of 
smell is not large. 


Mucous deposits and white patches were occasionally noted on the pharynx, but definite 
ulceration, such as has been described in bichromate workers,* was in no case detected. In the 
few instances in which the vocal cords were examined no ulceration was present, nor was there 
complaint of respiratory trouble. Asthma, noted by the French writers on the subject, Delpech 
and Hillairet,t was found in one instance—that of a partner in one of the works. In his case 
there was a family predisposition to it, but the first definite attack. dated. snOme contact with 
bichromate. 


Ulceration of the Skin. 


In 39 out of the 176 men engaged in chrome processes one or more unhealed ulcers or 
“chrome holes” were observed. In these and in several others numerous scars marking the 
site of bygone ulcers was noted. 


A chrome hole is a sluggish ulcer. It results from a cut or abrasion of the skin coming into. 
contact with bichromate in the form of crystals or solution. The seat of election is either on 
the knuckles or at the base of the nail, but they may occur on any part of the hands or forearm. 
In two cases they were observed on the neck, once in the groin, and once on the foot. The 
tissues around are raised, thickened, and indurated ; the centre is filled by a slough, usually 
covered by a scab, and the whole resembles a large boil. When the slough has been removed 
the floor of the ulcer is seen to consist of greyish yellow granulation tissue. In the majority of 
cases the central scab is not more than 3th inch in diameter, in a few it was + inch, and the 
largest that I saw measured 3 by 4 inch. 


Chrome holes occur principally among men engaged in the crystal house and at the keaves,. 
and only rarely among the furnacemen. Where they were serious it was impossible not to be 
struck by the evident want of care and cleanliness on the part of the sufferers. The amount of 
pain and inconvenience they cause is considerable. Sometimes they necessitate absence from 
work, but they are never a menace to life. At one works six men were absent during 1898 for 








* Heathcote, Lancet, 1854. 


+ Mémoire sur les accidents auxquels sont soumis les ouvriers employés & la fabrication des chromates. By 
Drs. Delpech and Hillairet. Annales d’hygiéne publique, 1869 and 1876.—In this paper — ds an _ @laborate 
description of the clinical condition found. 
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periods varying from three to nine weeks on account of chrome holes. Even when their 
Aree ie, isnot such as to necessitate absence from work, months may elapse before they heal. 
e treatment adopted by the men is of the most elementary description, and naturally, under 


these circumstances, they prove intractable. I saw none which, with appropriate treatment, 
could not have been cured in three weeks. 


At all the Scotch works an ambulance box, with bandages, lint, and various ointments, was in 
‘charge of a responsible person. It is clear, however, that this has, to a great extent, failed of 
its purpose, and that medical supervision is necessary. 


As a rule, where unhealed chrome holes were present their numbers did not exceed two or 
three. The following are the worst cases which came under observation -- 


a a ee Be ee pn eee | 
| 
Duration 


Name. Age. of Precise Occupation. Remarks. 
Employment. 





rN... -- | @3 | 12 years... ... | Crystal house ae ... | Chrome holes at matrix of nail of 1st finger 
right hand, and 3rd and 4th fingers left 
hand. The index finger of the right 
| | hand is much swollen and inflamed. The 
i | two terminal phalanges of the index 
| finger of left hand are somewhat swollen, 
| and the termina! phalanx cannot be 
flexed. One of the joints of the middle 
finger of the right hand is stiff. There 
are numerous chrome holes on other parts 
of the hands, 


EM <Qrc.. Seer iis years’ =: ... | Breaker in crystal house... | Four chrome holes on right fore arm, three 
4th inch in diameter, one }inch. Numerous 
| other small pimples. ‘Ten chrome holes 

| on left forearm, two + inch in diameter 
with raised inflammatory edges. The rest 
small. Twosmall chrome holes in groin, 
one on back of neck. 








ERLE W «s | 50 | 30 years... ... | Crystal house Matrix of nail exposed by old chrome holes 
in three fingers of left hand. Character- 
istic chrome hole + inch in diameter, with 

| circular central slough and thickened 


edge on 2nd finger right hand. 





10) Ge Pee emia) 4 yeardec. 06) | Do. oe ... Chrome hole on dorsum of foot 3 inch by 
| }3—edges clean cut—floor yellowish— 

tissues around inflamed for distance of 
4 inch, 

















Conjunctivitis was not unfrequently noticed among workers in the crystal house. In a 


- . few instances blepharitis with loss of the eyelashes was observed. 


Observance of the Rules. 


Structurally there is little difference between the various works. At the Shawfield works, 
the oldest of them, erected more than 50 years ago, ventilation is everywhere free. The shed 
is lofty. The roof of uncemented tiles and the floor of brickwork are in good repair, and the 
premises are kept clean. 


The first three of the Special Rules, concerned with fencing uncovered pots, &c., have been 
adequately carried out in all the works. 


Respirators, as required by Rule IV., have been provided by the occupiers. Various forms 
have been tried, but they have been discarded by the men because they were uncomfortable, 
or because, from faulty construction, the end they were designed to accomplish was defeated. 
In the works in Scotland asimple folded handkerchief over the nose and mouth is worn by 
the men when engage in packing. Its inefficiency is sufficiently proved from the number of 
perforated septa to be found. 


The process of packing is one lasting only a short time, and, therefore, it should be possible 
to wear a respirator. The recommendation of Dr. Simpson and Dr. O’Neil in the Report of 
the Chemical Trades Committee, that the absorbent material of the respirator should be 
moistened with a solution of bismuth, has not been adopted. Some doubt was expressed to 
me by chemists attached to the works as to the statement in the report that chrome dust 
coming into contact with a solution of bismuth would be decomposed. 


Rule V., as to the lighting of dangerous places, is efficiently carried out. 


Rule VI. does not define the means of dust removal that shall be adopted. It is evident 
from what has been said that the Rules want strengthening on this point. 
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Rule VII. requiring gloves in sorting the crystals is limited to women, and the one woman 
employed at this process in the six factories, when seen at work, was not availing herself of 
the provision. But in all the works gloves are provided by the occupier for such of the men 
as care to use them. 


Rule VIII., requiring sufficient lavatory accommodation, has, as regards the appliances, been 
well complied with in the works in Scotland. The glazed earthenware troughs, fitted in each 
case with a waste pipe and a constant supply of hot and cold water, were of their kind excellent. 
Notwithstanding this a preference is still shown by many workers to use a pail with water 
drawn from the nearest tap. 


A little ingenuity might well be expended by occupiers in devising means by which soap 
and nail brushes could constantly be found in their proper place. The supply of a piece of 
soap to each worker once a week or once a fortnight is not a satisfactory method of defeating 
the common habit of pilfering soap. 


In one of the works in England no proper lavatory accommodation has been provided. 
The direction in which, in my opinion, the ruies require amendment are :— 


(1) Periodical medical inspection, and treatment when necessary, of all persons engaged 
in processes involving exposure to dust and fumes in the chrome house. Were this. 
done I believe that chrome holes would cease to be a source of trouble in the works. In 
view of the much more subtile action of bichromate on the septum, it is difficult to 
pronounce an opinion as to how far, by the same means, the number of perforations would 
be diminished. 


(2) Suitable overalls and head coverings should be provided for all workers in the- 
grinding mills, in the crystal house, and at the keaves. At present the men make aprons, 
greaves, &c., from sacking material supplied by the occupier. 


(3) Means should be adopted for preventing or carrying away the dust generated in 
packing. 


(4) Evaporating pans should be, as far as possible, closed in, and provided with 
ventilating shafts communicating with the outside air or with a chimney. This provision 
has been made in the Scotch works. 


(5) Baths should be provided, and the workers should be required to use them. 
Excellent bath accommodation exists at the Millburn Street works. Something has been 
done in the same direction at the other works in Scotland. 


Means must be adopted to reduce the amount of dust when the batches are withdrawn 
from the furnaces, and transferred to the keaves. 


Subsequently the rules which appear on page 50 were served on the manufacturers. 
(February 1900), and accepted by them without objection. 


I have, &c., 
T. M. Legge. 
H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories 






ee ee 
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TABLES. 


TABLE 1.—H.M. Inspectors of Factories and Assistants. 


Corrected to April 2nd 1900, At this date there were vacancies not shown on the List for 4 Junior Inspectors and 5 Inspectors’ 


Assistants. 








1899. 
Name. Address. District, é 
Miles | and Personal 
Travelled. Expenses, 
(1.) (2.) (3.) (4) (5.) 
Chief Inspector. i Sar 8 
B. A. Whitelegge .. oe -. ; Home Office .. 66 ae aD a6 5 6 6 : —_ — 
Deputy Chief Inspector. 
EK. Gould Home Office .. a8 oe ee ale 9.39) 
(From Now. 1th 1899.) (Previously Superintending In- at Beare 
spector, Southern Division.) 
Superintending 
Inspectors. 
Wie). Cranap ir ome anne 39, Victoria Street, London, S.W. Southern Division . 3,673 49 912 
(Midland pee until Dec. 31st 
1899 : 
R. W. Cooke Taylor.. 121, West Regent Street, Glasgow .. | ScotlandandIreland .. be 11,976 210 811 
W. A. Beaumont te ae -. | 25, Park Square, Leeds we ae North Eastern Division .. 4,298 105 19 2 
J. A. Redgrave ah ae 35, Paradise Street, Birmingham - | Midland Division .. 1,838 32.08 
(Super Oe Dec. 31st 
| 189. 
H. S. Richmond 72, Bridge Street, Manchester - | North Western Division .. 4,810 73°26 
(From Feb. 21st 1899.) (In charge of Liverpool District | 
until Feb, 21st 1899.) 
Medical Inspector. 
T.M, Legge .. A Home Office es ee se ee A oa 8,282 127 SG et 
Engineering Adviser. 
EK. H, Osborn . -- | 176, Great Clowes Street, Broughton, | (In charge of Textile Factories | 9,909 16218 4 
(From Feb. 4th 1899.) | Manchester. using Artificial Humidity, until : 
| Feb. 25rd 1899.) 
Inspectors. 
*@. I. L. Blenkinsopp 39, Victoria Street, London, S.W. | West London.. 642 Liou 
J. Jones .. | 36, Bedford Street, Plymouth .| Plymouth .. on 4 xe 7,128 14412 2 
*H. W.S. Kindersley | 1, Albyn Place, Edinburgh.. | South East Scotland 5,101 89 4 3 
| | 
A. G. K. Woodgate - | 39, Victoria Street, London, S.W. - | South London 11,283 189 19 8 - 
‘ | (Northampton until Dee. 31st 1809.) 
C. C. W. Hoare 39, Victoria Street, London, S.W. - | East London. 11,948 164-0 4 
| (Norwich until Dee. dlst 1890.) " 
J.S. Maitland .. Cagiton i Chambers, Baldwin Street, | Bristol . ; 6,090 lll 6 9 
| ristol. | 
*H, P. Smith | 21, Fargate, Sheffield ae 40 Sheffield Se ae 9,554 1b0 47 
J. F. Bevan | 21, Portland Street, Southampton Southampton * 50 be 9,148 120 3 2 
*§. H. Knyvett 35, Paradise Street, Birmingham Birmingham .. 667 416 2 
*E. M. Roe 72, Bridge Street, Manchester Manchester .. 1,038 760 
(Birmingham, No. 2 until 
Dee. 31st 1899.) 
A. P. Vaughan 39, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. North London = 2,314 1716 7 
J. D. Prior 19, Market Street, Huddersfield .. | Huddersfield 2,671 8611 4 
J. A. Hine 25, Park Square, Leeds Leeds .. ue ia ore 5,603 62 7 I 
W. Williams 37, Alexandra Road, Blackburn | et ae ee using Artificial | (see below) (see below) 
umidity 
H. M. Robinson 121, West Regent Street, Glasgow West Scotland ‘ 4,462 5411 0 
; (Nottingham until Dee. 31st 1899. ) 
A. Lewis 70 5 as 51, St. Helens Road, Swansea Bilt Wales and Monmouth- 8,332 121 0 72 
shire, 
(Wales and Monmouthshire until 
Dec. 31st 1899.) 
R.P. Arnold .. Ad 20 38, Foregate Street, Worcester Worcester ., aE 9,433 92 3 4 
G. B. Snape 124, Donegall Street, Belfast North Ireland 12,094 200 5 1 
J. Pearson Portland Chambers, High Street, Lincoln | Lincoln.. 13,186 167 3 6 








SO ae ee 


* Appointed to act in the absence of the Superintending Inspector of the Division, 








(Brighton until Dec. 31st 1899. pes 
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1899. 
Name, Address. District. F 
Miles Maan ; 
and Persona 
Travelled. Expenses. 
(L.) . (2.) (3.) (4.) (5.) 
Inspectors—cont. oR 
J. T. Birtwistle oF AS .. | 34, Richmond Terrace, Blackburn Blackburn .. oe a we 5,398 Tibi Bi 0! 
R. Tinker Bn ae ne 72, Bridge Street, Manchester .. .. | Bolton .. ae an as ae 2,193 Ter Wu 
G. Sedgwick .. a0 MS Parade, Gallowtree Gate, | Leicester se aS one ae 5,003 57 18:1 
eicester. 
*C.W.Shaw .. gi 39, Victoria Street, London, S.W. (South London*) 4,544. 93 12 8 
yaks (Peterborough until Dec. 31st 1899.) 
J. H. Walmsley ee a 15, Glebe Buildings, Stoke-on-Trent North Staffordshire 2,424 37 1:10 
D. Walmsley .. 5A on 72, Bridge Street, Manchester Cheshire 9,115 bio Led 
J. E. Ashworth Bee Diss 71, Darlington Street, Wolverhampton | Wolverhampton 8,711 143 5 8 
R. Johnson... ve a0 .. | Prudential Assurance Buildings, Mosley | Newcastle 8,253 74 3 4 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Joseph Law 91a, Fishergate, Preston Preston 10,348 yi | 
R. E. Graves .. ae a -. | 51, South John Street, Liverpool .. | Liverpool 7,225 71 15 11 
¥ (Glasgow until Dec. 31st 1899.) 
J.H. Rogers .. és = Babington Buildings, Derby Derby . Pally 32 8 6 
(Manchester until Dec, 81st f 1899) 
G. Bellhouse .. ne aa >. | 12, Dawson Street, Dublin .. South Ireland ae 14,973 241 4 4 
J . Calder (until Nov. 16th, 1899). . —_— (Aberdeen until Nov. 16th 1899) .. 10,677 212 15 10 
©, A. Shinner .. tie ab 14, Rampant Horse Street, Norwich Norwich 1,970 PAL ts" ts) 
ae, Je (Bradford until Dec. 31st 1899.) 
T, Birtwistle .. ie ee 19, St. James Street, Accrington Textile Particulars .. va . | (see below) (see below) 
C.F. Wright .. ie ate -. | 9, George Row, Northampton Northampton 3,747 41 1 2 
(Rochdale until Dec. 31st 1899, ) 
*C. R. Pendock no ac Caron Chambers, Baldwin Street, | (Bristol) as 7,578 127 4 «1 
ristol. 
J. Jackson ae + ot 77, Darlington Street, Wolyerhampton | South Staffordshire 2,944 2912 4 
H. J: Wilson .. ae ata 13, Ward Road, Dundee East Scotland 7,385 DESL vey 
K. H. Garvie .. ae ee -. | 8, Grossley Street, Halifax .. Halifax as 1,371 fy MM 
; (Ashton-under -Lyne until 
: Dec. 31st 1899.) 
W. H. Seal a0 oc ee -. | 41, Piccadilly, Bradford Bradford a 6,756 Cy ily ts 
(Hast Memopaliian until Dee. 31st 
9.) 
J. M. Arbuckle ie 06 22,Chalmers Road, Ayr .. Co .. | South West Saat ae 5,759 5611 8 
(South es until Dec. 3ist 
*G.A. Taylor .. ote Mount Terrace, Piccadilly Road, Burnley | (Blackburn*).. : 3,546 34 17 11 
(Burnley until Dee. 81st 1899)" 
HegeParkes; *.. is King John’s Chambers, Nottingham Nottingham ae : 3,157 46 9 3 
(Salford wntil Dec. “31st 1899. ‘ 
J.E. Harston .. aye an 39, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. Kent .. ra on ab 9,428 230 9 8 
2 (Southampton, Ti verpool, Peter- 
borough, and Brighton until 
Dec. 31st 1899.) 
J. Dodgson a Ay ao .. | 72, Bridge Street, Manchester .. Rochdale ¢ 6,953 128 18 1 
(Sheffield until Dee. 31st 1899.) 
*T O. Edwards x Ad 18, Albany Road, Cardiff ceouths Wales and Monmouth- 5,445 63 2 4 
shire.*) 
(Wales and Monmouthshire until 
Dec, 31st 1899,) 
J. H. Crabtree AC) re .. | 72, Bridge Street, Manchester Oldham 5,635 ay (0) 6} 
: (West Metr opolitan until Dee. 31st 
9.) 
J. Hilditch at ie as .. | Essenden, Rhosddu, Wrexham . North Wales 10,469 120 14 10 
(Wales and Monmouthshire until 
Dec. 31st 1899.) 
*T.C. Butler .. we Se .. | 89, Victoria Street, London, S.W. .. | (West London*) .. 5,167 415 7 
(South Metropolitan until 
Dee, 31st ed 
*S. Shuter ae ae Sf Carlton Chambers, Baldwin Street, | (Bristol*) F 3,923 6515 7 
Bristol. 
Junior Inspectors. 
A. Platt .. oe AD re 72. Bridge Street, Manchester .. Manchester .. He bia a 1,451 Gi Sees 
A. Newlands .. OF a 21, King Steeet, Aberdeen .. North Scotland 7,804 170 15 2 
My ‘ ee (Glasgow wntil Sept. 30th 1899. ) 
E. F. May 15, Glebe Buildings, Stoke-on-Trent North Staffordshire ae 4,480 ee) Tf fe; 
John Law aie ae ae 25, Park Square, Leeds a6 Leeds .. os re ae ae 6,010 oy 2 i) 
H. . ee 6 Do. do. IDKG ae a a Ms ye 7,590 105 13 1 
Newey (Textile Factories using Artificial 
Humidity until Oct. 2nd 1899 ; 
Junior Inspector, Belfast, until 
Dee. 31st 1899.) 
W.S.Smith .. oo An 72, Bridge Street, Manchester .. .. | Manchester .. oe we oe 2,622 35 8 8 
§. Eraut ng Bc 51, South John Street, Liverpool.. Liverpool .. oc 20 ae 6,440 108' 3 I 
J.H.Nicholl .. ie Old Swinford, Stourbridge - Wolverhampton .. ae 3,712 38 0 3 
W. Buchan .. a ne 121, West Regent Street, Glasgow West Scotland .- ad ap 6,430 9411 1 
W.¥F.Ireland .. ee 39, Victoria Street, London, $.W. East London or te aS 4,468 65 6 10 
E.V-Olark .. oA ne Prudential Assurance Buildings, Mosley | Newcastle .. 30 aS Go 6,988 vie 8 en) 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
J. Kellett 124, Donegall Street, Belfast North Ireland 9,167 15119 9 
A, Wolfe 35, Paradise Street, Birmingham Birmingham .. aie Ss Go 1,868 24 6 0 
* Supernumerary Inspector of the Second Class. 
4766—4 2X2 
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Name. 


qd.) 


Junior Inspectors—cont. 
W. J. Bremner-Davis 
BE. J. Peacock .. oe ee 
W.J.Neely .. AS ae ate 
H. C. D. Fearon oe ve oo 
W. 8B. Lauder .. aD ve 
*T, Taylor BS ee a0 fe 


*A\F.J.Dunolly .. je ag 
*W.D.Kirkwood .. as 56 
*F.S. Wilson .. af ae ote 


*L.P. Evans .. a ye 
*T, Brown ae ae 


*W.H. Beverley ie 


*J, Owner ae AG te Ag 
*H, E. Brothers éo bc 
*D. F. Young <. we 06 me 
*R, Hatock .. ae me 


*J. H. Warren .. me oe 
*J, L. Edwards 

*C. F.R. Johnston... 

*K, F. Boggis Rolfe .. Ac 


Inspector under Cotton 
Cloth Factories Act. 


W. Wiiliams .. do 40 ° 


PARTICULARS: 
Examiner. 
T. Birtwistle .. BG 0 


Assistant Examiners. 
H. Taylor a at fe 
E.J. Holmes .. a0 ee we 
J.T, Ashton 


Inspectors’ Assistants. 


C. E. Whitelaw 36 56 do 
J.J.Pender .. ee 

T. Davis ae oe 

J. Burns “5 oe Ay) 

T. C. Hayward 

S. Fallows 4g 46 58 

J.T. Mackie .. oc pe oe 
R. A. Goddard we oe 

A. M. Thomas.. 

A. Ballantyne.. he ae 


J. Ryan .. a0 
R. G. Broadhead 


F, T. Beaumont an 
©. H. Morris .. Ne 
J. Clark .. we 


eeeSSFSSSSSsFsFFFSsSsee 


Address, 


39, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


. | 41, Piccadilly, Bradford .. 


12, Dawson Street, Dublin .. we 
| 39, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 

121, West Regent Street, Glasgow 
21, Fargate, Sheffield 55 ne 
| 19, Market Street, Huddersfield .. 
21, King Street, Aberdeen .. 50 
21, Portland Street, Southampton 


. | 35, Paradise Street, Birmingham 
. | 121, West Regent Street, Glasgow 


72, Bridge Street, Manchester .. 
39, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 





.. | 35, Paradise Street, Birmingham 


| 124, Donegall Street, Belfast 


. | 72, Bridge Street, Manchester 


21, Fargate, Sheffield .. are ° 
| 51, St. Helen’s Road, Swansea 

39, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 
25, Park Square, Leeds 


37, Alexandra Road, Blackburn .. 





19, St. James Street, Accrington ee 





19, St. James Street, Accrington .. 


55, Chelmsford Street, Oldham .. 


21, Portland Street, Southampton 
124, Donegall Street, Belfast 


. | 39, Victoria Street, London, S.W... 


1, Albyn Place, Edinburgh.. 


39, Victoria Street, London, S.W... 
| 39, Victoria Street, London, S.W... 
89, Victoria Street, London, 8.W... 
39, Victoria Street, London, S.W... 


: | 124, Donegall Street, Belfast 


. | 72, Bridge Street, Manchester 


| 121, West Regent Street, Glasgow 


| 25, Park Square, Leeds on 
21, Fargate, Sheffield oe ae 


| 39, Victoria Street, London, S,W... 


14, Rampant Horse Street, Norwich 


8, Greenhill, Longwood, Huddersfield .. | 


\ Textile Particulars 
l| 

J t 
.. | Southampton Ap 30 

| North Ireland AG 

South London 


oe 


District. 


North London sca 
Bradford oe) 50 AA me 
South Ireland nO 50 BO 
North London 
(Huddersfield until Jan. 31st 1899 Ey. 
West Scotland 

ot until Mar. 24th "1900.)" 
Sheffield 50 we ate 30 
Huddersfield ee oe 
North Scotland AG ate on 
Southam pton ae om 
Birmingham . 

(Liv erpool until Dec. 31st 1899 bes 
West Scotland 

(Assistant until June 15th 1899, A 
Manchester .. an 
South London 
Birmingham .. me Re ane 


Belfast . 
(West Scotland unith “March 1th 


Manchester) jal so. | ae 
Sheffield oc ac 30 
South Wales .. 

West London 2 ad 


Textile Factories using Artificial 
Humidity. 





South East Scotland 


| Norwich ap oe oe oe 
| South London ae a ts 
| West London af a 


North London dic ae Ge 


West London... ae 35 40 


North Ireland wa 
(West Scotland a ant Mar. ‘14th 


Manchester .- ee sre 38 


West Scotland 
(South Metr opolitan until 
Nov. Aah, 1899.) 
Leeds .. ee ae 


| Sheffield an oe oe es 


. | East London.. 





* Appointed in 1899, 





Leeds .. ait AG oe 465 
(North London until March 5th _. 
1900.) 





Miles 
Travelled. 


(4) 


8,223 
4,221 
15,441 
3,343 
~ 2,668 
3,777 
2,158 
4,194 
8,583 
1,816 
4,747 
890 
2,262 


6,570 


9,399 


5,425 
8,105 
4,978 


16,271 
5,664 
3,531 
9,030 

15,596 
4,179 
4,936 
3,738 
2,522 

13,759 


131 
4,917 


5,770 
2,925 
2,404 








1899, 


Travelling 
and Personal 
Expenses. 


(5.) 
Ss a. 


2510 8 
40 3 4 
he 
217.8 
48 11 5 
3.4 
26 10 
113 6 9 
132.19 6 
53 3 3 
60 2 8 
2718 9 
491 
04 8 
6 5 8 


014 3 


— 
== 


7816 0 


52 9 6 
88 9 2 
5611 3 


152 16 2 
57 18 10 
24°13 

IDE BAlt 2g 

212 12 2 
27 5 10 
a7 41 
Wy 3 6 
1318 6 

136 7 9 
Teng 

57 7 


CO 


71 16-78 
42 10 
13 5 8 


Tce 
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1899, 
Name, Address. District, Travelli 
rravelieg, | a4 Personal 
ee ey em (6.) 
| 
Inspectors’ Assistants EES 
—cont. ' | 
F. W. Sedgwick a6 AG . | 51, South John Street, Liverpool .. .. | Liverpool .. we ne ag | 2,636 2919 2 
D.Timothy .. oe . . | 51, St. Helens Road, Swansea... -. | South Wales .. is | 5,354 4511 3 
J.Dean .. te ee ( . | 34, Richmond Terrace, Blackburn -e | Blackburn .. ata ae é | 4,973 4117 1 
RB. J. Foot me a0 ae . | 36, Bedford Street, Plymouth Plymouth .. nd Ae | 12,622 116 2 4 
H. Evans 30 03 : . | 39, Victoria Street, London, S.W .. East London .. we | 4,935 2814 2 
J. F. Cotty ne te o8 . | 39, Victoria Street, London, S.W.. j North London se al 2,041 912 5 
A.G.H. Thatcher .. . | 39, Victoria Street, London, S.W,.. North London | 3,670 19 410 
R.W.H.Sharland .. a ele 7 Chambers, Baldwin Street, | Bristol He | 3,583 33 478 
J.H. Parker .. are ne -. | 12, Dawson Street, Dublin .. ie -» | South Ireland 15,292 173 16 1 
+ T. Porteus . | 35, Paradise Street, Birmingham Birmingham .. ne ee sata 158 0128 6 
+ F. Wells | 9, George Row, Northampton Nocaneee oe pl ae | 488 119 5 
(South aE Mar, 3Ist | 
PeESOS OOK) 3. aS U6 - | 39, Victoria Street, London, S.W... West London Se ae | _— _ 
tJ. Hirst we aie : Babington Buildings, Derby Derby .. a _ 
tL. Duffield .. 77, Darlington Street, Wolverhampton.. | Wolverhampton — — 
{@. Dixon op 39, Victoria Street, London, §.W... -. | East London .. _ 
LADY INSPECTORS: 
Principal Lady Inspector. 
A. M. Anderson ae As 66, Victoria Street, London, S.W... ee 5,089 rey mre Sit 
Inspectors. | 
M. M. Paterson a as . | 121, West Regent Street, Glasgow oe - | 14,028 240 13 0 
L, A. E. Deane ae pO .. | 66, Victoria Street, London, S.W... 5 i | 9,916 173 15 5 
Exes OQUITGwis.e | | “a. és -. | 66, Victoria Street, London, S.W... | 8,518 187 18 3 
A. Tracey St oe me .. | 66, Victoria Street, London, S.W... _— | 5,488 98 5 11 
E. Sadler aD ve *° .. | 66, Victoria Street, London, S.W... SSS | 5,324 67 6 10 
*M. M. Vines .. ee 66, Victoria Street, London, S.W... —_——— 38,698 50 9 11 
Grand Total .. on 716,431 9,989 14 7 
Do. 1898 670,770 9,440 19 9 
i Do. 1897 640,328 8,983 18 1 


} ‘ | 
A ET SE I I eT eI RT I BB SNES SSS SAE ES RSE BEES SAY SPRITE SOT Ba PE LES TF RR SR 
* The following works have been assigned to Miss Deane from February 15th, 1900 :— 


Laundries, and 


Milliners’ and dressmakers’ workshops aren, ] 
in the Sanitary Districts of Hammersmith, Fulham, Chelsea, Kensington, Paddington, St. Marylebone, St. Margaret and St. John 
Westminster, St. James Westminster, St. George Hanover Square, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and Strand, and in the Urban Districts of 


Acton and Chiswick. 
+ Appointed in 1899. 
t Appointed in 1900. 
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TABLE &.—Districts and Staff at the close of 1899. 
Registered 

a 

O-— 

FW) 2 pda District Other Inspectors’ : Work- Aner . 
aie District. Inspector. Inspectors. Assistants, - | R2CbOne8| ghops | > einal tatulei 

BO Bocaire (including 

A aundries).!r sundries). 

aby (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (1) (8) 

1 } Dundee.—Counties of Forfar, | H. J. Wilson of waniiae Be aa 1,707 2,080 | Jute, flax, wool, lino- 
Perth, Fife, Clackmannan, leum, paper. — Iron-- 
and Kinross. founding and engineer- 

ing, wood-working, 
dye-works and 
breweries. 

lal Aberdeen.—OCounties of|A. Newlands .. | W.D. Kirkwood ; dd 1,661 3,460 | Distilleries, fish-curing 
Aberdeen, Inverness, Banff, (Acting (temporarily). hosiery, combmaking, 
Kincardine, Elgin, Caithness, District _ granite, paper and 

| Ross and Cromarty, Orkney Inspector.) flax. 
and Shetland, and Suther- 
land. - 
2\Glasgow.—Counties of|R.E.Graves .. | W. Buchan A. Ballantyne .. 4,426 7,929 | Iron, cotton, wool, silk, 
| Lanark, Renfrew, Ayr, Dum- T. Brown. R.G. Broadhead. jute, hair, carpets, 
| fries (except Langholm and D. F. Young. rope, and sails.—Ship- 
District), Kirkcudbright, building, engineering, 
Wigtown, Argyle, Dumbar- foundries, calico print- 
ton, and’ part of Stirling. ing, dyeing, sewing 
thread. 

3 | Edinburegh.—Counties of |H. W. S. Kin-|.. Sb oo, | die DULNB) ite 1,551 2,527 | Glass, cotton, wool, 
Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Had-|  dersley. ’ carpets, gunpowder, 
dington, Berwick, Peebles, silk, paraffin oil— 

| Selkirk, Roxburgh, part of) Letterpress printing, 
| Stirling, and Langholm and bookbinding, engineer- 
District. : ing. 

4 | Belfast.—Counties of An-|G.B.Snape .. | H. Verney eel UO eREO ROOT tir. 3,023 2,683 | Flax, cotton, rope.— 
trim, Londonderry, Down, J. Kellett. Making shirts, collars, 
Donegal, Tyrone, and parts cuffs, and handker- 
of Fermanagh, Monaghan chiefs.—Shipbuilding, 
and Armagh. 

5 | Dublin.—All Ireland south of | G. Bellhouse ..|J.W. Neely ..|J.H.Parker .. 2,613 3,425 | Flax, jute, wool, army 
the preceding District. clothing, butter, 

condensed milk— 
Breweries, distilleries. 
6|NWewcastle-on-Tyne.|R.Johnson ..|E.V.Clark ..].. Ae af 2,482 2,654 | Iron, glass, white-lead, 
—Counties of Durham, chemicals, hemp and 
Northumberland,and greater wire rope, manures.— 
part of North Yorkshire. Shipbuilding,engineer- 
ing, shot making, 

7 | Preston.—Preston, North | Joseph Law ae no a5 1,985 2,615 | Cotton, wool, iron, lead- 
Lancashire,Cumberland, and pencils, bobbins, gun- 
greater part of Westmor- powder. — Shipbuild- 
land. ing, engineering. 

8 | Blackburn.—Blackburn, | J. T, Birtwistle | .. J.Dean .. 1,287 1,783 |Cotton, wool—En- 

Darwen, Church, Accrington, gineering, bleaching, 
Whalley, Clitheroe, Hasling- and calico printing. 
den, Ramsbottom, Rishton, 
Great Harwood, Settle, 
Hawes, and part of North 
Yorkshire and South-East 
Westmorland. : 

9 | Leeds.—Leeds, Morley, Pud-| J. A. Hine -. | John Law .. | FE. T. Beaumont 3,303 3,922 | Cotton, wool, iron, 
sey, Yeadon, Selby, Hull, ready-made clothing. 
Beverley, Scarborough, Stan- —Engineering, _loco- 
ningley, Thirsk, York, Ripon, motive and carriage 
Harrogate, Otley, Guiseley, works, shipbuilding, 

Vhitby. 

10 | Bradford.— Bradford, Wake- | O. A. Shinner.. | H. J. Peacock.. ae is 2,514 1,787 | Cotton, wool, worsted, 
field, Dewsbury, Pontefract, carpets,mungo,shoddy, 
Batley, Normanton, Goole, iron. — Engineering, 
Shipley, and Saltaire. woollen printing, rag- 

grinding. 

11 | Huddersfiel. .—H udders-| J. D. Prior ..| A. F. J. Dunolly na Sc 2,281 2,42 | Wool, worsted, cotton, 
field, The Colne Valley, Melt- | aniline dyes—En- 

| ham, Honley and Brockholes, | . gineering, cloth dye- 
Holmfirth and District, Den- ing, stone planing, 
by Dale and District, Shepley | calico printing. 
and Shelley, Kirkheaton and | 
Kirkburton, Halifax, Light- | 
cliffe, Brighouse, Elland, 
West Vale and Stainland, | 
Sowerby Bridge, The Rip- 
ponden Valley, and Mirfield. 

12 | Burnley.—Burnley, Nelson,| G.A.Taylor ..|.. 5 so Par ae wa 1,734 708 | Cotton, ready - made 
Colne, Todmorden, Hebden clothing. — Engineer- 
Bridge, Padiham, Barnolds- ing, fustian cutting. 
wick and Earby, Bingley, | | bobbin making. 
Skipton and Keighley. | 

13 | Rochdale.—Rochdale, Shaw, | C. F. Wright ..|.. AD Serdhe 12 te 1,624 1,242 | Cotton, wool, silk, paper, 
Royton, Bacup, Bury, East | felt hats, felt carpets, 
Side of Oldham, Heywood, | slippers.—Engineering, 
Rawtenstall,and the Rossen- fustian cutting, bleach 
dale Valley. works, calico printing. 

| 
| 
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TABLE 2.—Districts and Staff at the close of 1899—continued. 


























ty Registered 
B Distri District Other Inspectors’ : Vork- 
eps a Inspector. Inspectors. Assistants pe one OE TN 
a Banihdries) taaing 
‘\Laundries). 
9 

() (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 

14 | Salford.—Salford, Pendleton, | F.J. Parkes .. ilk, i 
Eccles, Patricroft, Swinton’ 8 sales oe 4 1,296 847 esta paper, . iron, 
Pendlebury, Walkden, Rad- emake swiarsbed. --SEn= 

i 4 i gineering, fustian cut- 
cliffe, Whitefield, Prestwich, ee ladon ake 
Middleton, West Side of Old- Tg a pata ie 
ham, including Hollinwood, PMOPDE: 

Failsworth, and Lees. 

15 | Manchester. — Manchester, | J. H. Rogers .. | A. Platt.. J. Ryan .. oe 3,061 4,965 | Cotton, clothin f all 
Stretford, Altrincham, War- W. 8S. Smith. T. Porteus. i : kinds, salt z ARENT 
rington, Cadishead, Lymm, W. H. Beverley, Galas hiveslead an 
ee nutetort, Northwich, Sale, R. Eatock. gineerin g, f ustian 

wat oO tting, eet ee 

yeing, calico print 
works. 

16 Ee cored a ad R. Tinker ve < ; +e oe 1,126 1,291 | Cotton, hosiery. —En- 
Tyldesley, Leigh, Bedford- Lar bleaching, 
Leigh, West Leigh, West- ; 
houghton, Hindley, Ince, 

Horwich, Newton -le-Wil- 
lows, Earlstown, and Gol- 
borne. 

17 |\Liverpool.-— lLiverpool,| S. Eraut W. B, Lauder .. | F. W. Sed neice 2,38 4,167 | Gla ; ice 
Prescot, Runcorn, St. Helens,| (Acting L. P. Evans, 2 ded 2 i Pe eRe ceed i 
Birkenhead, Chester, and all District Engineering sh ip- 
west of railway between Inspector.) building seed crushing 
Liverpool and Croston. | corn and rice mills. 

18 ne rete = ies Sh Aeneas KOH. Garvie .... ve wiles ale ae 799 730 Gaston, stolase hats, 

, . = c icals.— Engi = 
shaw, Droylsden, Bardsley, ing blonching. Tealiea 
Hurst, Stalybridge, Upper | printing, ; 
and Lower Mossley, Mickle- | 
pout eeoeeworth, at | 

eld, ppermill, igglo, 

Dobcross, Delph, Glossop, 
Hadfield, Dinting, Mottram, 
Marple, New Mills, Hayfield, 
Chapel-en-le-Frith. 

19 | Stockport. -— Stockport, | D, Walmsley ..|.. Blas .. «| 1,072 754% | Cotton, hats, silk, cloth- 
Macclesfield, Bollington, ing, salt, chemicals.— 
Hyde, Sandbach, Denton, Engineering, locomo- 
Crewe, Winsford, Nantwich, tive works, fustian 
Middlewich, Buxton, Peak cutting. 

Forest, Millers Dale, Dove- 
holes, Bakewell. 

40 | Sheffield.—Sheffield, Barns-|H.P.Smith ..|J.Dodgson ..|0O.H. Morris 6,423 3,841 | Glass, electro-plate, cut- 
ley, Chesterfield, Retford, T. Taylor. lery, iron, ropes, stoves, 
Doncaster, Gainsborough, sails, netting, chemi- 
Grimsby, Rotherham, Chapel cals. — Engineering, 
Town and Heclesfield, Eck- fish-curing,. 
ington, The Loxley and . 

Rivelin Valleys, Stannington, 
Wadsley, Oughtibridge, Peni- | | 
stone, Castleton, and North 

Lincolnshire. 

21 | Nottingham.—Central and|H.M. Robinson |.. we ee 50 Ab 1,821 1,252 | Lace, hosiery, bicycles, 
South Nottinghamshire, Mid- chemicals, clothing, 
Lincolnshire and _ the towns iron. — Engineering, 
of Alfreton and Ilkeston in cotton doubling: 
Derbyshire. 

22 | Leicester.—The County of} G. Sedgwick .. me as 1,723 1,263 | Boots, elastic-web, 
Leicester and the following hosiery, silk, _iron, 
towns in Derbyshire: Mel- china, ribbons.—Engi- 
bourne, Derby Duftield,. neering, bleach works. 
Belper, Ripley, Ambergate, Fi 
Wirksworth and Matlock 
Bath. | 

23 Stafford.—The Potteries and | J. H. Walmsley | HE. F. May Brat var te 1,810 2,569 | China, earthenware, 
‘North Staffordshire, New- silk, boots-Breweries. 
port and Market Drayton in 
PATODShIE, and Ashbourne 
in Derbyshire. 

24 | Walsall. — Walsall, Bilston, | J. Jackson es c 1,323 1,495 | Iron, hollow-ware,nails, 
Cannock, Darlaston, Lich- cutlery, chain.—Engi- 
field, Oldbury, Smetkwick, | neering. 

Tipton, Wednesbury, West | 
Bromwich, Pelsall and Ald- 
ridge, Rugeley, and Sedgley. 

25 |Wolverhampton. — | J. E. Ashworth |J.H. Nicholl ..}.. a 1,937 4,072 |Iron, chain, hollow- 
Wolverhampton, Dudley, ware, anchors, | nails, 
Stourbridge, Kidderminster, clothing, boots.—Engi- 
Bewdley, Stourport, Bridg- neering, enamelling 
north, Wellington, te iron vlates. 
bury, Oswestry, ure 
Becton, Ludlow, Willenhall, 4 
Deepfields, Brierley Hill, : 

Old Hill. and Halesowen. | 
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S _ 

se District 

gz District. Inspector. 
5Q 

Zz 

(1) (2) (3) 

26 | Northampton. — Coventry, | A. G. K. Wood- 


Rugby, Leamington, 
eaton, Northampton, Oxford, 
Banbury, Witney, and por- 
tions of Buckinghamshire 
and Gloucestershire. 


27 | Birmingham No. 1.—East 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


3a 


35 


36 


Wales. — Wales 





side of Birmingham and part 
of Warwickshire, Stratford- 
on-Avon, Studley, Alcester, 
Redditch, and some villages 
in Worcestershire. 


Birmingham No. 2.—West 
side of Birmingham, Tam- | 


worth, Handsworth, War- 
wick, Meriden, Solihull, 
Coles? and Sutton Cold- 
eld. 


W orcester.—The County of 


Worcester (except the north) 
and Herefordshire, Glouces- 
ter, Winchcomb, Chelten- 
ham, Wotton -under - Edge, 
Stroud, Painswick, Nails- 
worth, Berkeley, 


Wold, Tewkesbury, Newent, 
and Cirencester. 


and 
County of Monmouth. 


Peterborough.— The 


Counties of Bedford and 
Rutland, the greater part of 
Huntingdonshire, the North 
part of Northamptonshire, 
and South part of Lincoln- 
shire. 


Norwich.—The Counties of 


Norfolk and Suffolk, Col- 
chester, Kelvedon, St. Ives, 
Cambridge, Ely, March, and 
Wisbech, 


East Metropolitan.—The 


Metropolis east of Mile End 
Road, thence to Chelmsford, 
northward to Buntingford, 
Hertford, and Bishops Stort- 
ford ; thence east and south- 
east to Salcot in Essex. 


Central Metropolitan.— 


The Metropolis east of 
Farringdon Road to Wap- 
ping; then northward to 
Cambridge Heath, Stamford 
Hill; thence to Barnet, Hat- 
field, Watford, Ricksmans- 
worth, Tring, West Hertford- 
shire and Middlesex to 
Willesden; thence to Far- 
ringdon Road. 


West Metropolitan.—The 


Metropolis west of Farring- 
don Road, with the chief 
part of Bucks, and parts of 
Middlesex, Berks, and Ox- 
fordshire. 


Bristol.—Bristol, Bath, the 
greater part of Somerset- 
shire, and Northern parts 
of Wiltshire and Berkshire. 


Nun- | 


| R, P. Arnold 


Dursley, | 
Forest of Dean, Stow-on-the- | 


the | 


gate. 


|S. H. Knyvett.. 


E. M. Roe 


A, Lewis ae 
C.W.Shaw .. 


C. C. W. Hoare 


W..H. Seal’ 5 


A. P. Vaughan 


G. I. L. Blen- 
kinsopp. 





J.S. Maitland.. 


Other 
Inspectors. 


(4) 


A. Wolfe o0 
H. E. Brothers. 


T. O. Edwards 
J. Hilditch. 


W.F. Ireland .. 


W. J. Bremner- 
Davis. 
H.C, D, Fearon. 


J. H. Crabtree.. 


C. R. Pendock.. 
S. Shuter. 





Inspectors’ 
Assistants. 


(5) 


D.Timothy .. 


T. C.Hayward.. 


J. Clark 55 
H. Evans. 


Goddard.. 
Cotty. 
H. Thatcher. 


R, A 
Up Ue 
ACG. 
Mackie 


Sl is 
A. M. Thomas. 


R.W.H.Sharland 





Factories 
(including 
Laundries), 











Registered 


Work- 
shops 


(6) (w) 


1,438 


2,401 


1,525 


1,098 


3,788 


1,536 


2,189 


2,330 


3,315 


3,352 


2,176 





(including 
Laundries). 


1,785 


2,507 


1,909 


976 


5,506 


2,941 


4,386 





4,290 


7,630 | Boots, 


3,803 | Clothing, 


Principal Industries. 


(8) 


Silk, elastic-web, felt 
hats, hosiery, boots, 
gloves, clothing, cycles. 


Glass, cycles, saddlery, 
cutlery, toys, railway 
carriages and waggons. 
—Brass casting and 
finishing, gunmaking, 
button -making, en- 
amelling of iron 
plates. 


Glass, iron, bolts, nuts, 
screws and nails, bed- 
steads, toys, jewellery, 
silver plate, electre- 
plate, pins, steel pens, 
cycles. — Engineering, 
coining, tool making, 
button making. 


China and _ porcelain, 
salt, iron, wool, car- 
pets, silk, gloves, pins, 
ready-made clothes.— 
Fruit pressing. 


Iron and _ tin-plates, 
patent fuel, slates.— 
Lead and_ silver-ore 
dressing, copper smelt- 
ing, engineering, ship- 
building, white-lead. 


Iron, agricultural im- 
plements, malt, boots 
and shoes, straw hats. 


Boots and shoes, cloth- 
ing, silk crape, cocoa 
fibre, manures.— 
Breweries, fish-curing, 
fruit preserving.— 
Paper-making, mus- 
tard, starch, engine 
building, organs. 


Glass, chemicals, rope, 
confectionery and pre- 
serves, tobacco, malt, 
white-lead, paints and 
colours, india-rubber, 
lucifer matches, 
manures, small-arms, 
gunpow der.—Engi- 
neering, shipbuilding, 
telegraph works, 


clothing, um- 
brellas, straw hats, 
organs and _ pianos, 
white-lead, tobacco, 
envelopes and _§ sta- 
tionery.— Engineering, 
paper staining, letter- 
press printing, litho- 
graphy, bookbinding, 
cabinet making, 


8,813 | Pianos, clothing, paper, 


wood-ware, gun- 
powder. — Letterpress 
printing, lithography, 
bookbinding, engineer- 
ing, paper staining, 
diamond cutting, fur- 
niture making, iron- 
founding, electrical 
engineering, brick- 
making, glass-blowing, 
chair making. 


stays, wool, 
hair, silk, boots, paper. 
—Brick-making, loco- 
motives and rolling 
stock, bacon curing. 


Sp SSS 
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LL 











a4 Registered 

2° 43 

62 

es fers District Other Inspectors’ : Work- see 

ge iD isbeace Inspector. Inspectors. Aecleiaates Factories ops Principal Industries. 

ZA (including (includi 

Laundries).| eas 
Laundries). 

qd) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 

| 

37 | South Metropolitan.— | J.M. Arbuckle |T.0.Butler .. | T. Davis.. we 3,600 8,380 )}\ Clothing, rabbit skin 
The Metropolis South of the J. Owner. S. Fallows. fur, cement, paper, 
Thames, and the greater part F. Wells. linoleum, biscuits.— 
of Surrey, and part of Kent. Engineering, brick- 

; making, fruit pre- 
37a) Brighton.—OCounty of Sussex, | J. Pearson Pate. Re Hales ae a6 1,612 3,438 serving, the Royal 
and parts of Surrey and Kent. Dockyards and 
| Arsenals, telegraph 
works. 

38 | Southampton.—Counties of |J.F. Bevan ..|E.S. Wilson .. | 0. E. Whitelaw 2,520 7,980 | Flax, ropes, nets, lace, 
Hants and Dorset, Isle .of | | | biscuits, gloves, corsets, 
‘Wight, southern parts of | boots.—Engineering, 
Wilts, Somerset, and Berk- brickmaking, brew- 
shire. eries, railway carriage 

works, bacon curing, 
ship and yacht build- 
ing, stone mills, 
quarries, the Royal 

Dockyard. 
39 | Plymouth. — Counties of/|J.Jones.. sis) ieee ae .. | BR. J. Foot | 2,719 3,339 | Biscuits, paper, lace, 
ornwall and Devon. | boots, gloves, wool, tin 
streams. — Shipbuild- 
| ing, the Royal Dock- 

yards. 
GRAND TOTAL... oe ist liters a satiate 46 ..| 91,571 |134,185 





Textile Factories using 
Artificial Humidity. 


Textile Particulars 








W. Williams .. 


ae Birtwistle 


(Examiner). 


H. Taylor, 

EH. J. Holmes, 

J. T. Ashton 

(Assistant Ex- 
aminers). 





ee 























836 Humidifying Cotton Cloth Factories, 
under Acts of 1889 and 1897.* 

391 Other Humidifying Textile Fac- 
tories, under s, 31 (1895).* 


254 Humidifying Fac- 


tories.* 


57 Dry Spinning Fac- 


tories. 


6,460 Textile Factories 
Work- 


1,095 Textile 
shops, 


Under Flax & 
Linen Special 
Rules. 


In which workers 
are paid by the 
piece. 


2 pS SSS AS SS AI AT cE ETT ESE CEL ELST TE DE SEE POD TEECIETEIEE EE 


4766—4 


* Each room is separately counted (s, 4, 1889), 


————— 


yADE 


Corrected to April 2nd, 1900. 
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TABLE 2a.—Districts and Staff, 1900. 


At this date there were vacancies not shown on the List for 4 Junior Inspectors and 5 Inspectors 


> 





Assistants. 
3% Principal 
{3 his: District Other Inspectors’ ONE Pens : 
oe District. Inspector. Inspectors. Assistants. ee Principal Industries. 
A Ls . 
(1) (2) (8) (4) (5) (6) D: 
SOUTHERN DIVISION. 

1/North iIhondon.*— North | A.P. Vaughan | W.J. Bremner- | R.A.Goddard:| London (North),.| Letterpress. printing,. 
London ; Hertfordshire; and Davis. | J. F, Cotty. Edmonton, Totten- lithographie printing, 
part of Middlesex, viz., the H. 0. D. Fearon.| A. G. H. ham, Ponders End, bookbinding, fancy 
Unions of Hendon, Willesden Thatcher.| Enfield, Hertford, boxes, tailoring,. 
and Barnet, and the Middle- St. Albans, Wat- mantlemaking, dress- 
sex portion of the Union of ford, making, bootmaking,. 
Edmonton. cabinet and furniture: 

making, sawmills, 

aérated water mak- 
ing, electro-plate- 

mak ing,,generation: 

‘i of electricity. 

2\|South London.—The | A.G.K, Wood- | tC. W.Shaw .. | T. Davis ../London (South), | Letterpress: printing 
County of London South of gate, J. Owner, S. Fallows, Croydon, Brighton, and  bookbinding,. 
the Thames; Surrey, and Hastings, Red Hill, sawmills and wood 
Sussex, Guildford, King- turning, engineering, . 
ston-on-Thames, laundries, docks,. 

wharves and quays,. 

tanners, confection- 

ery. flour, biscuits,. 

bricks: and pottery,. 

mineral water, paints 

and colours, brewer-- 

ies, 

3/West London.*—West | G. I. L. Blen- | +T.C. Butler .. | J, T. Mackie London (West),.| Letterpress and litho-- 
London; Berkshire; Buck- kinsopp. C.F,R,Johnston| A. M. Thomas, Reading, Oxford, graphic printing, sta- 
inghamshire; Oxfordshire; F, C. Cook, High Wycombe, tionery and _ book-- 
and part of Middlesex, viz., Banbury, Windsor, binding, machines, . 
the Unions of Staines, Ux- Newbury, Ayles- engines and engineer- 
bridge, and Brentford, and bury, Chesham,,. ing, sawmills,. 
the Middlesex portion of the Southall and West chairs &c., furniture,. 
Union of Kingston. Drayton,Uxbridge, cabinets, pianos,. 

(Milliners’ and dressmakers’ Wokingham. dressmaking, tailor- 
workshops and laundries:in ing, millinery, brew- 
the Sanitary Districts of eries and aérated! 
Hammersmith, Fulham, waters, laundries, bis- 
Chelsea, Kensington, Pad- cuits, bread &e., flour, 
dington, St. Marylebone, St. paper, bricks, stone- 
Margaret Westminster, St. masons, wharves, 
Jamies Westminster, St. buildings in course of. 
George Hanover Square, St. construction. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, and 
Strand, and in the Urban 
Districts of Acton and Chis- 
wick are under the charge of 
Miss Deane.) 

& | East London.*—East Lon- | C.C. W. Hoare | W. F. Ireland J. Clark .. | Gondon (Hast), | Engineering (marine,. 
don and Hssex. H, Evans, Colchester,Chelms- locomotive, electrical 

G, Dixon, ford,Walthamstow, and general), ship- 
Southend, Brain- building,. clothing,. 
tree, Barking, I- docks,wharves, quays . 
ford, Romford, and warehouses, luci- 
Grays, Tilbury and fer matches, india- 
Stanford, Saffron rubber, white - lead,. 
Walden, Dunmow, paints, colours. and 
Maldon, Halstead varnishes,.confection- 
and Colne, Man- ery and chocolate, 
ningtree, wood working,. pack-- 
ing cases, tobacco. 
| 

§ | Kent.—The County of Kent.. | J. E. Harston.. . a Ailsa 50 .. | Chatham (including | Machines, appliances,. 
Rochester and conveyances, tools,. 
Strood), Erith (in- clay, stone &c., paper,.. 
cluding Belvedere), printing, stationery 
Dartford, North- &¢., wood, drink, food,.. 
fleet (including laundries, docks,. 
Swanscombe and wharves &c., clothing, . 
Greenhithe), Maid- explosives. 
stone, Sitting- 
bourne, Favers- 
ham, Sheerness, 
Ashford,Tunbridge 
Wells, Dover, Can- 
terbury. 

6 | Southam pton.—Hamp-|J.F. Bevan .. | E.S. Wilson .. | C. E, Whitelaw | Portsmouth, South- | Flax, ropes, nets, cor-- 
shire ; Dorsetshire ; and part ampton, Bourne- sets, clothing, engi- 
of Wiltshire, viz., Wiltshire mouth, Salisbury, neering, brick mak- 
south of the Northern boun- Poole, Basingstoke, ing, breweries,. 
dary of the Warminster and Winchester, Brid- railway _ carriages, 
Amesbury Unions, port, Dorchester, ship building, stone 

Aldershot, Wey- mills, quarries, 
mouth, Cowes, 
Newport. 
7 | Plymouth. — Cornwall and | J. Jones NG » ae . | Plymouth, Exeter, | Shipbuilding, paper, 


* When the boundaries of the new London Borou 








Devonshire. 

















. R. J. Foot 56 


ghs have been determined the metropolitan pa 





Torquay, Newton 
Abbot, Barnstaple, 
Redruth, Penzance, 
Falmouth, Bide- 
ford, Paignton, 
Tiverton, Cam- 
borne. 








sawmills, flour, 
machinists, clothiers,. 
confectionery, cuffs, 
collars, wool, marble 
and granite, lace,. 
potteries. 


rt of the North London District will 


consist of the City of London and the boroughs of Stoke Newington, Islington, St. Pancras, Hampstead, Shoreditch, Holborn, and 
Finsbury ; the metropolitan part of the West London District will consist of the County of London, north of the Thames and west of 
the North London District ; and the metropolitan part of the East London District will consist of the County of London north of the 
Thames and east of the North London District, 

+ Supernumerary Inspector of the Second Class, 


MAP OF THE Districts OF 
H.M.INSPECTORS OF FACTORIES, 


i900. 
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ROSS & 







































To ftuce Table ge 9s 


| 

| 
NortH EASTERN DIVISION. | 

22.LEEDS. 
23. SHEFFIELD. 
24. HUDDERSFIELD. 
25. HALIFAX. 
26. BRADFORD. 
27. NEWCASTLE. 

H 

} 

| 

| 

| 

| 


NorTH WESTERN DIVISION. 


28. MANCHESTER. 
29. OLDHAN. 






. z a Bile tip 30. ROCHDALE. 
MIDLAND Division. « 4g rane 31. BOLTON. 
1.BIRMINGHAN. 2 2? aay Ye 32. CHESHIRE. 
io WORCESTER. a) oO na 33. LIVERPOOL. 
3. WOLVERHAMPTON. Se) “FORFAR 34. BLACKBURN 
4. SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE. cA ane, 35.PRESTON. 
15. NORTH - > aa, pertu OQ Re, 
B. LEICESTER. eo | et: 
7. NOTTINGHAM. tw a? fs GEE 
i8 DERBY. , on) ji, a 
9 LINCOLN. ve, Lh (\ygrmine ne igeees SCOTLAND & IRELAND DIVISION 
200 SOUTH WALES. aE (CP Oe ee er er 36.WEST SCOTLAND. 
2iNORTH ,. 2 Fino) Z a eQINBURH erwie 37. SOUTH WEST 
/ fs é AS | | 23 open , 38.SOUTH EAST ,, 
7 A 4 Uf 39. EAST 
Sa) Pee i eS Ww 
) wer NARS SF 8) 40. norTH i 
37... oN | 4).NORTH IRELAND. 
cae “! DUMFRIES & \ 42. SOUTH * 
: *Keun, ES ~ * 
(0% Rie OF 
a, 0 
A Sey wr Len? @ purHam 
\ Z noe = , 
4 i 3 yest wor Ts Mn Re 
ie \y, fc : NORTH géefpiNne oa 
i eS \ ae : PG, 
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TABLE 2a.—Districts and Staff, 1900—continued. 


4 

3.8 Ae 

sé District District Other Inspectors’ Principal ; 

7B . Inspector. Inspe ; 5 Manufacturing Principal Industries. 
We) a RGSISLAD Towns or Districts. 


qd) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) @ 


SOUTHERN DIVISION | 
—cont, 


‘® | Bris tol1.—Somersetshire; | J.S, Maitland | *0, R, Pendock | R, W. H. Shar- | Bristol, Bath, Glou- | Wool spinning and 


Gloucestershire; and part *S, Shuter, j i i 
ae ie ae et uter, land, cester, Chelten- weaving, engineering, 





ham, Swindon, clothing, boots and 

Domne gt oe pouphers boun- Taunton, Stroud, shoes, bakco, letter- 
- _ : ewsey, Devizes, | Yeovil, Bridg- press printing, litho- 
an Tee, est oy -and - Whor- water, Chippen- graphy, chocolate and 
wellsdown Unions, | | ham, Weston- cocoa, corsets, confec- 


cal 


412) 


33 | 








Northampton.—Northamp- 
tonshire and Bedfordshire. 


Worwich.—Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Huntingdonshire, and Cam- 


bridgeshire. 


MIDLAND DIVISION. 


Birmingham. — Warwick- 
shire; and parts of Worcester- 
shire and Staffordshire, viz., 
the Unions of Kings Norton 


and Solihull. 


W orcester.—Herefordshire ; 
and Worcestershire, except 
the Unions of Stourbridge, 
Dudley, West Bromwich, 
Kings Norton, and Solihull. 


Wolverhampton. — Shrop- 
shire; and parts of Wor- 
cestershire and Staffordshire, 
viz., the Unions of Wolver- 
hampton, Dudley, 


bridge, Seisdon, 


Civil Parish of Patshull 


South Staffordshire.— 
Parts of Staffordshire and 


Worcestershire, 


Unions of West Bromwich, 
Walsall, Lichfield, and Can- 
noeck, and the Staffordshire 
portion of the Union of Tam- 
worth and of the Union of 
Shifnal, except the 


Parish of Patshull. 





C. F. Wright .. 


O. A. Shinner 


S. H. Knyvett 


R,P. Arnold .. 


J. HE. Ashworth 


J. Jackson «s. 


| T. C. Hayward 





J. H. Nicholl .. 








super-Mare, Glas- 
tonbury. 


Northampton, Ket- 
tering, Luton and 
Dunstable, Rush- 
den and Higham 
Ferrers, Welling- 
borough, Raunds, 
Finedon, Bedford, 
Peterborough and 
Fletton. 


Norwich, Ipswich, 


Cambridge, Hunt-. 


ingdon, Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft, Kings 
Lynn, Wisbech, 
Sudbury, Thetford, 
Bury St. Edmunds, 
Stowmarket. 


Birmingham, Aston, 
Smethwick, Cov- 
entry and Foles- 
hill, Nuneaton, 
Atherstone, Strat- 
ford - on - Avon, 
Worcestershire 
suburbs of Bir- 
mingham, Leam- 
ington and War- 
wick, Rugby, 
Bedworth. 


Worcester, Kidder- 
minster, Redditch, 
Hereford, Broms- 
grove, Droitwich 
and Stoke Prior, 
Stourport, Leo- 
minster, Ross, 
Evesham, Led- 
bury, Bromyard. 


Wolverhampton, 
Dudley, Tipton, 
Bilston, Cradley 
Heath and Old 
Hill, Stourbridge 
and Wordsley, Wil- 
lenhall, Shrews- 
bury, Oswestry, 
Market Drayton, 
Ironbridge and 
Jackfields, Bridg- 
north, 


Walsall, West Brom- 
wich, Wednesbury, 
Oldbury, Darlas- 
ton, Tamworth, 
Cannock and Hed- 
nesford, Hands- 
worth, 








tionery, bacon curing, 
bricks, paper, silk. 


Boots and shoes, straw 
hats and bonnets, 
machinery, tanners, 
curriers, sawmills, 
tailoring, millinery, 
mantle, corset and 
dress making, flour, 
agricultural imple- 
ments, bricks and 
tiles, 


Boots and shoes, tailor- 
ing, mustard and 
starch, machines, en- 
gines and engineering, 
bricks, artificial 
manure, brewing and 
malting, flour, fish 
curing, silk weaving, 
millinery, mantle, 
corset and dress 
making, laundries. 


Galvanizing and finish- 
ing metals, founding 
and converting 
metals, appliances 
and tools, machines, 
jewellery and 
watches, cycles and 
accessories, arms and 
ammunition, drink, 
railway and other 
carriages, pens, pins 
and needles, clothing, 
electro-plate and 
silver, glass, fancy 
articles, furniture, 


Gloves, pins, needles 
and fish-hooks, car- 
pets, salt, machinery, 
china and earthen- 
ware, sawmills, car- 
penters, boots, bricks 
and tiles, tin - plate 
working and japan- 
ning, tinning and 
enamelling, flour, let- 
terpress and _ litho- 
graphic printing and 
bookbinding, aérated 
waters, brewing, 
malting and cider, 
tailoring. 


Tron mills, japanned 
goods, chains and 
anchors, cycles and 
tubes, hollow - ware, 
brass casting, locks 
and keys, iron found- 
ing, engineering, saw- 
mills, enamelled 
plates, printing, wor- 
sted spinning, glass, 
carpets, edge tools, 
bricks and drain 
pipes, clothing. 


Saddlery, harness and 
harness_ furniture, 
iron founding, brass 
founding, engineering, 
iron mills, boiler, 
bridge &c. making, 
tube making, nuts 
and bolts, curriers, 
chemicals, brewing 
and malting, wearing 
apparel, wholesale 
tailoring, bricks, per- 
cussion caps and 
cartridges, smallware 
weaving. 
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TABLE 2a.—Districts and Staff, 1900—continued, 





No. of 
District. 


() 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


Derby .—Derbyshire, 
the part of the Burton-on- 
Trent Union which is south 





District. 


MIDLAND DIVISION - 


—cont, 


North Staffordshire,.—The 
part of Staffordshire north 
of the southern boundaries | 
of the Newport, Stafford, | 
Uttoxeter, and Burton-upon- 
Trent Unions: and part of 
Derbyshire, viz., the part of 
the Union of Burton-upon- 
Trent which is south of the 


Trent, 


Leicester.—Leicestershire 


and Rutlandshire. 


Nottingham.—Noitingham- 


shire, 


of the Trent. 


Gincoln.—Linco'‘nshire 


South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire.—The Coun- 
ties of Monmouth, Glamor- 
gan, Carmarthen, Pembroke, 


Cardigan, Radnor, 
Brecon. 


North Wales.—The 
Counties of Montgomery, 
Merioneth, Carnarvon, An- 
glesey, Denbigh, and Flint. 


J. H. Walmsley 


|G, Sedgwick .. 


except | J.H. Rogers .. 











Other 
Inspectors, 


(4) 


E. F. May 


*T O, Edwards 
J. L, Edwards, 





Inspectors’ 
Assistants, 


oe 


J. Hirst... 


D Timothy . 











Prineipal 
Manufacturing 
Towns or Districts, 


(6) 


| Hanley, Burton-on- 


Trent, Longton, 
Burslem, Stoke- 
on-Trent, Stafford, 
Newcastle - under- 
Lyme, Fenton, 
Leek, Tunstall, 
Stone, Kidsgrove. 


| Leicester, Lough- 


borough, Hinckley, 
Melton Mowbray, 
Ashby, Market 
Harborough, Coal- 
ville, Great Wig- 
ston, Uppingham, 
Oakham. 


| Nottingham,  Ret- 


ford and District, 
Newark,Mansfield, 
Worksop, Sutton- 
in-Ashfield, East- 
wood and Langley 
Mill District, Bees- 
ton, Hucknall 
Torkard, Caulton 
and District, 
Stapleford, Mister- 
ton. : 


Derby, Glossop, 
Chesterfield, Ilkes- 
ton, Erewash 
Valley, Dronfield 
and District, Alfre- 
ton and District, 
Belper and Dis- 
trict, New Mills 
and District. 


Grimsby, Lincoln, 
Grantham, Boston, 
Gainsborough, 
Louth, Spalding, 
Stamford, Barton- 
on-Humber, Horn- 
castle, Sleaford, 
Scunthorpe, 
Bourne, Crowle. 


Swansea and Lan- 
i} 


dore, Cardiff, New- 
port, Mon.,Merthyr 
and Dowlais, Mor- 
riston and Llans- 
amlet, Swansea 
Valley, Eastern 
Valley of Mon- 
mouthshire, Wes- 
tern Valley of 
Monmouthshire, 
Llanelly, Neath 
and Briton Ferry, 
Port Talbot and 
Aberavon, Pontar- 
dulais, Pembroke 
Dock, ‘Gowerton 
and Gorseinon, 
Barry and’ Barry 
Dock, Aberdare, 
Rhondda Valley. 


Wrexham and Dis- 


trict, Ruabon and 
District, Flint and 
District, Mold and 
District,Carnarvon 
and District, New- 
town and District, 
Holywell and Dis- 
trict, Mawarden 
District, Bangor, 
H 0;,!l y hie ade 
Amlweh, Llanid- 
loes, Portmadoe, 


* Supernumerary Inspector of the Second Class. 


Principal Industries, 


(D 











Earthenware and china, 


iron and steel, silk 
throwing and weay- 
ing, boots and shoes, 
brewing, bricks and 
tiles, engineering, iron 
smelting, litho trans- 
fer making, copper 
wire and tube 
making, salt, fustian 
cutting. 


Boots and shoes, hosi- 


ery, dyeing and finish- 
ing, wool spinning, 
elastic and braid, en- 
gineering, undercloth- 
ing, cigars, iron foun- 
dries, corsets, bricks 
and tiles, laundries, 
warehouses (shoe), 


Lace, hosiery, machines, 


engines and engineer- 
ing, lace dressing and 
bleaching, iron found- 
ing, aprons, blouses, 
pinafores, millinery, 
mantles, corsets and 
dressmaking, tobacco, 
cigars, &c., sawmills, 
carpenters, letterpress. ° 
and lithographic 
printing, cabinet and 
furniture making, 
bricks and tiles, 


Engineering, carriages 


and waggons, extrae- 
tion of iron, conver- 
sion of iron, cotton 
lace, bleaching and 
dyeing, calico print- 
ing, white - lead, 
earthenware, 


Agricultural imple- 


ments, engineering, 
flour, sawmills, 
bricks, iron and steel 
mills, shipbuilding, 
fish curing, letterpress 
printing, leather, 
aérated waters, cigars, 
docks. 


Conversion of iron into 


steel (including tin- 
plates), smelting of 
iron, founding of iron, 
machines, engines 
and enginéering, 
docks, wharves and 
quays, sawmills, 
smelting of eopper 
and yellow metal, 
ship and boat build- 
ing and_ repairing, 
bricks and tiles, corn, 
flour and grist’ mills, 
millinery, mantle and 
dressmaking, letter- 
press printing, print- 
ing of newspapers, 
mixing and_ easting 
of brass, carding and 
spinning wool, brew- 
ing and malting, 
aérated waters, tailor- 
ing, smelting of zinc, 
smelting of lead, 
smelting of bullion 
ores, lithographic 
printing, 


Terra cotta and brick 


making, iron and steel 
galvanizing and tin- 
plate works, engineer- 
ing, chemicals, wool, 
leather, clothing 
and hosiery, ena- 
melled slate goods and 
school slates, paper,, 
chains and anchors, 
artificial manure, 
letterpress printing 

aérated waters, 
brewing. 
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No, of 
District, 


(1) 


22 


23 


24 


25. 


26 


27 











* District. District 
Inspector. 
(A) 2° Oe: (3) 





NORTH EASTERN 
DIVISION. 


Leeds.—The East Riding of 


Yorkshire, and parts of the 
North and West Riding of 
Yorkshire, viz.,the borough of 
Morley and the Unions of 
Thirsk, Helmsley, Kirby 
Moorside, Pickering, Whitby, 
Scarboro, Malton, _ York, 
Easingwold, Ripon, Pateley 
Bridge, Great Ouseburn, 
Wetherby, Knaresboro’, Hol- 
beck, Hunslet, Leeds, Bram- 
ley, Tadcaster, Selby, Ponte- 
fract and Wakefield, and the 
Yorkshire portion of the 
Union of Goole. 


Sheffield.—Part of the West 


Riding of Yorkshire, viz., 
the Unions of Wortley, 
Penistone, Barnsley, Hems- 
worth, Rotherham, Sheffield, 
and Eccleshall-Bierlow, jand 
the Yorkshire portions of the 
Unions of Thorne, Doncaster, 
and Worksop. 


Huddersfield.—Part of the 


West Riding of Yorkshire, 
viz., the Unions of Saddle- 
worth, Huddersfield, and 
Dewsbury (except the 
borough of Morley.) 


Halifax.—Part of the West 


Riding of Yorkshire, viz., 
the Unions of Halifax and 
Todmorden. 


Bradford.—Part of the West 


Riding of Yorkshire, viz., 
the Unions of Bradford, 
North Bierley, Keighley, 
Skipton, Settle. Sedbergh, 
and Wharfedale, and the 
Yorkshire portion of the 
Union of Clitheroe. 


Newcastle. — Northumber- 


Jjand and Durham; the 
County of the borough and 
town of Berwick; and part 
of the North Riding of York- 
shire, viz. the Unions of 
Teesdale, Reeth, Aysgarth, 
Richmond, Darlington, 
Middlesbrough, Guisboro’, 
Stokesley, Northallerton, 


' Leyburn and Bedale. 


NORTH WESTERN 
DIVISION. 


Manchester.—Part of Lan- 


cashire, viz., the Unions of 
Manchester Township, Sal- 
ford, Chorlton, Prestwich, 
Barton-upon-Irwell, and the 
Lancashire ‘portion of the 
Union of Warrington. 


J.A.Hine .. 


H,P,Smith .. 


J.D. Prior s. 


K. H, Garvie .. 


W.H.Seal .. 
i 

R. Johnson 

E. M. Roe ce 





Other 
Inspectors. 


(4) 


John Law .. 
Fa Vous es 
eee oggis 
Rolfe, 


Thomas Taylor 
J. H. Warren. 


A. F. J, Dunolly 


ee eo eo 


H. J. Peacock 


E..V. Clark .. 


A. Platt a 
W.S. Smith. 
W.H. Beverley. 
R. Eatock, 





Inspectors’ 


Assistants. 


(5) 


ee oe 


J. Ryan 





F.T. Beaumont 


C,H, Morris .. 


. 





Principal 
Manufacturing 
Towns or Districts. 


oi 


Principal Industries. 





(6) 

@, 
Leeds, Hull, York, | Engineering, machine 
Wakefield, Morley, making, ship build- 


Pontefract, Castle- 
ford, Selby, Knot- 
tingley, Goole, 
Scarborough, Rip- 
pon, Whitby. 


Sheffield, Barnsley, 
Rotherham, Don- 
caster, Swinton, 
Mexborough, Peni- 
stone, Thorne, 
Conisborough, 
Wombwell, Wath- 
on-Dearne, Stocks- 
bridge. 


-. | Huddersfield, Dews- 


bury, Batley, Mir- 
field, Saddleworth, 
Soothill, Ossett, 
Heckmondwike, 
Liversedge, Thorn- 


hill, Holmfirth, 
Birstall, Ravens- 
thorpe, Honley, 


Linthwaite, Golcar. 


Halifax, Todmorden, 
Brighouse, Hebden 
Bridge, Sowerby 
Bridge, 
Greetland, Stain- 
land, Luddenden- 
foot, Lightcliff, 
Shelf, Mytholm- 
royd. 


Bradford and Dis- 
trict, Keighley, 
Cleckheaton, Ship- 
ley, Bingley, Skip- 
ton, Pudsey, Bar- 
noldswick, Silsden, 
Otley, Sedbergh. 


Newcastle - on-Tyne, 
Sunderland, Gates- 
head, Middles- 
brough, South 
Shields,Hartlepool, 
Stockton, North 
Shields,Darlington, 
Bishop Auckland, 
Durham, Blyth, 
Blackhill and Con- 
sett. 


Manchester, Salford, 
Warrington, Eccles 
and Patricro ft, 
Failsworth, Stret- 
ford, Swinton. and 
Pendlebury, Walk- 
den, Gorton, New- 
ton - le - Willows 
and LEarlestown, 
Irlam and Cadis- 
head, Prestwich, 
Urms and 
Flixton. 


Elland, ' 








ing, iron and steel 
making, dressmaking, 
millinery, wholesale 
clothing, boots and 
slippers, docks and 
wharves, warehouses, 
corn mills, wool, 
bricks, joinery and 
carpentering, saw- 
mills, printing, laun- 
dries, cabinet making, 
paints anid colours, 
oil and seed crushing, 
fish curing, glass 
bottles,confectionery, 
chemicals, soap, 
earthenware, worsted, 
liquorice refining, 
matches, jet orna- 
ments, hemp and tow 
spinning, linen weav- 
ing. 


Manufacture of iron 
and steel, armour 
plates and ordnance, 
railway rails, loco- 
motives, carriages and 
waggons, steel cast- 
ings and _ forgings, 
engineering, boilers, 
cutlery, edge tools, 
files and saws, silver 
and electroplate,brass 
founding, iron found- 
ing, linen weaving, 
paper, earthenware, 
glass bottles, 


Wool, worsted, cotton, 
shoddy, machines and 
engineering, dyeing 
and bleaching, found- 
ing and finishing of 
brass and iron, paints, 
colours, dyes and 
chemicals, tailoring, 
dressmaking, milli- 
nery and boot mak- 
ing, letterpress print- 
ing and lithography, 
brewing, aerated 
waters, sawmills, 
coopers, brushes, con- 


fectioners, fustian 
cutting. 
Wool and _ worsted, 


cotton, machine tools, 
silk, carpets, iron 
founding, mixing and 
casting brass, fustian 
cutting, dyeing, 
clothing, 


Worsted, wool, cotton, 
machines, print, 
bleach and dyeworks, 
silk, shoddy,sawmills, 
carpenters, galvaniz- 
ing metals, brass 
finishing, paper, 
printing and = sta- 
tionery furniture, 
drink, 


Engineering &c., ship- 
building, rolling iron 
and steel, smelting 
iron, sawmills and 
carpenters, white, red 
and yellow lead, glass, 
paper, cement, docks, 
wharves and quays, 
chemicals, ropes. 


Cotton, engineering, 
iron and steel wire. 
clothing, print, bleach 
and dye works,chemi- 
cals, paper, silk, wool 
and worsted, letter- 
press printing and 
lithography, cabinet 
making, fustian 
eutting, 


tS 
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District, 


No. of 
District. 


= 


(2) 


Other 
Inspectors. 


District 
Inspector. 


(3) () 


Inspectors’ 
Assistants. 


(5) 


Principal 
Manufacturing 
Towns or Districts, 


(6) 


Principal Industries. 


@ 











NORTH WESTERN 
DIVISION —cont. 


29 Oidham.—Part of Lancashire, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


viz., the Union of Oldham; | 


the Lancashire portion of the | 


Union of Ashton - under- 


Lyne ; 


and the Lancashire | 


portion (excluding the bor- | 
ough of Stockport) of the | 


Union of Stockport. 


30 Rochdale.—Part of Lanca- 
shire, viz.. the Unions of 
Bury, Rochdale, 
lingden. 


| Bolton.—Part of Lancashire, 
yiz., the Unions of Bolton, 
Chorley, Leigh, and Wigan. 


32 


| Cheshire,—Parts of:Cheshire 
| and Lancashire, viz., the 
| Unions of Nantwich, North- 
| wich, Congleton, Maccles- 
ficld, Bucklow, (ormerly 
| Altrinehany), Stockport, (ex- 
| eept the Urban Districts of 
| Reddish and Heaton Norris), 
und the Cheshire portion of 
the Union of Hayfield. 


33. Liverpool.—Parts of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, viz., the 
Unions of West Derby, Liver- 
pool Parish, Toxteth Park 

| Township, Prescot, Orms- 

kirk, Birkenhead, Wirrall, 
Chester, Tarvin,and Runcorn; 
and the Cheshire portion of 
the Whitchurch Union. 


Blackburn.—Part of Lanca- 
shire, viz, the Unions of 
Blackburn and Burnley, and 
the Lancashire portion of the 

| Union.of Clitheroe, 


34. 


35 Preston. --Cumberland; 
| Westmorland; and part of 
Lancashire, viz., the Unions 
of Preston, Fylde, Garstang, 
Lancaster, Lunesdale, Ulver- 
| ston,and Barrow-in-Furness. 


SCOTLAND AND 
IRELAND DIVISION. 


West Scotland.—tThe 
Counties of Lanark, Renfrew, 
Argyle, Dumbarton, 
Stirling. 


36 | 


37 | South West Scotland.— 


and Has- | 


and 


The Counties of Ayr, Dum- | 


fries, Kircudbright, Wigtown, 
and Bute, 








J. H, Crabtree 


J.Dodgson ..| «. ne 


R, Tinker par |bsoe ni ae 


D. Walmsley .. | .- oe oe 


R. E. Graves | 8. Eraut fe 


J.T. Birtwistle | *G, A, Taylor.. 


Joseph Law .. | ee Ag os 


W. Buchan .. 
W. Lauder, 
T, Brown, 


H, M. Robinson 


J. M. Arbuckle 














wes oe ee 


oe ee ee 


F, W. Sedgwick 


J. Dean.. ap 


ee ae ee 


R, G. Broadhead 


oe ee ee 





Oldham, Ashton, 
Mossley, Droyles- 
den, Middleton, 
Chadderton, Roy- 
ton, Shaw, Lees, 
Heaton, Mersey, 


Rochdale, Bury, Ac- 
crington,Hey wood, 
Radcliffe, Hasling- 
den, Bacup, Raw- 
tenstall, Rossen- 
dale Valley, Castle- 
ton, Ramsbottom, 
Littleborough. 


Bolton, Wigan, Chor- 
ley, Leigh, Farn- 
worth, Horwich, 


Atherton, Tyldes- 
ley, Golborne, 
Turton, 


Stockport, Maecles- 
field, Hyde, Staly- 
bridge, Dukinfield, 
Crewe, Northwich, 
Congleton, Nan t- 
wich, Winsford, 
Sandbach. 


Liverpool, St. Helens, 
Birkenhead, Wid- 
nes, Runcorn, 
Chester, South- 
port, Prescot. 


Blackburn, Burnley, 
Darwen, Nelson, 
Colne, Padiham, 
Great Harwood, 
Clitheroe, Church, 
Oswaldtwistle, 
Barrowford,Traw- 
den, Clayton -le- 
Moors, Rishton, 
Brierfield. 


Preston, Lancaster, 
Barrow - in - Fur- 
ness, Workington, 
Carlisle, Kendal, 
Ulverston, Black- 
pool, Fleetwood. 


Glasgow (including 
Govan and Par- 
tick), Paisley, 
Greenock, 
bridge, Falkirk 
District, Mother- 
well District. 


Kilmarnock, Ayr, 
Dumfries, Ardros- 
san, Saltcoats and 
Stevenston, New- 
milns, Galston and 
Darvel, Buteshire, 
Irvine and Dreg- 
horn, Castle Doug- 
las, Stranraer, 
Thornhill, Kilwin- 
ning,Cumnoek and 
Lugar, Langholm, 








Coat-. 





Cotton, machines, en- 
gineering, sawmills, 
iron founding, mill 
banding, bleach 
works, dyeworks, 
calico printing, letter- 
pressprinting, aérated 
water. 


Cotton, machines, en- 
gineering, wool, print- 
ing, bleaching and 
dyeing, slippers, 
paper and paper 
staining, felt cloths 
and hats, silk, carpets, 
chemicals, leather, 
bricks, stone, 


Cotton spinning, cotton 
manufacturing, iron, 
bleaching. 


Cotton, silk, engineer- 
ing, felt hats, calico 
printing, clothing, 
boilers, chemicals, 
salt, boots, railway 
engines, fustian 
cutting. 


Glass, ropes, chemicals, 
whitelead, engineer- 
ing, shipbuilding, 
seed crushing, rice 
and flour, docks &c., 
watch movements. 


Cotton spinning, cotton 
manufacturing, 
cotton machinery, 
iron founding, paper 
making, calico print- 
ing, brewing, paper 
staining,.engineering. 


Cotton weaving, cotton 
spinning, engineering, 
iron smelting, iron 
rolling mills, joiners 
and saw mills, iron 
founding, shipbuild- 
ing, oilcloth, paper, 
biscuits, wool weav- 
ing. 


Shipbuilding and en- 
gineering, founding 
and conversion of 
metal, cotton, at 
works, bleach and dye 
works, chemicals, 
paper, printing and 
stationery. 


Wearing apparel, join- 
ery, sawmills and 
coaches, butter, — 
cheese and_ bread, 
grain and seed clean- 
ing, engineering, let- 
terpress printing and 
bookbinding, cabi- 
nets, carpets and 
wool spinning and 
weaving, earthen- 
ware and bricks, iron 
and brass founding. 
hosiery, aérated 
water, leather, che- 
micals, laundries. 


A 


__* Supernumerary Inspector of the Second Class, 





No. of 
District. 


(1) 


TABLES, 


TABLE 2a.—Districts and Staff, 1900—continued. 


(2) 


Inspector, 


(3) 


Inspectors, 


(4) 


Inspectors’ 


Assistants, 


(5) 


Manufacturing 
Towns or Districts. 


(6) 
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District. District Other Principal 


Principal Industries. 





38 


39 


40 


SCOTLAND AWD 
IRELAND DIVISION 
—cont, 


‘South East Scotland.— 
The Counties of Edinburgh, 
Linlithgow, Haddington, 
Peebles, Selkirk and Rox- 
burgh ; and the County of 
Berwick (excluding the 
whole of the County of the 
Borough and Town of 
Berwick), 


East Scotland.—The Coun- 
ties of Perth, Forfar, Fife, 
Kinross, and Clackmannan, 


North Scotland.—The 
Counties of Inverness, 
Kincardine, Aberdeen, Ork- 
ney and Shetland, Suther- 
land, Caithness, Ross and 
Cromarty, Nairn, Elgin, and 
Banff. 





41 


42 





North Ireland.—The Pro- 
vince of Ulster. 


South Ireland.—The Pro- 
vinces of Munster, Leinster, 
and Connaught. 


Gondon (portion of).—Laun- 
dries and milliners’ and dress- 
makers’ workshops in the 
Sanitary Districts of Ham- 
mersmith, Fulham, Chelsea, 
Kensington, Paddington, St. 
Marylebone, St. Margaret 
and St. John Westminster, 
St. James Westminster, St. 
George Hanover Square, St. 
Martin -in -the- Fields, and 
Strand, and in the Urban 
Districts of Acton and 
Chiswick. 


Textile Factories using 
Artificial Humidity. 


Textile Particulars 








H. W. 8S. Kin- 
dersley, 


H. J. Wilson .. 


A, Newlands .. 
(Acting In- 
spector in 
charge). 


G.B.Snape .. 


G, Bellhouse ., 


(Miss) L. A. E, 
Deane, 


W. Williams ... 


Birtwistle 
(Examiner). 


ANG 


13 oe 

E. J. Holmes, 

J. T, Ashton 
(Assistant 
Examiners). 





W.D.Kirkwood 
(Temporarily) 


J. Kellett 
D. F,, Young, 


W.J.Neely .. 





ee 





J. Burns sis 


J.J. Pender .. 


A. 


Ballantyne. 


J. H. Parker .. 


Edinburgh, Hawick, | 


Galashiels, Selkirk, 
Leith, Midlothian, 
Linlithgowshire, 


Berwickshire, | 


Peeblesshire, Had- 
dingtonshire, 


Dundee, Arbroath, 
Kirkealdy, Dun- 
fermline, Perth, 
Alloa, Montrose, 
Forfar, Tillicoul- 
try, Alva, Blair- 
gowrie, Brechin, 
Leven, Markinch, 
Leslie, Kirriemuir, 
Kinross, Cupar, 
Anstruther,Dysart, 
Tayport, 


Aberdeen, Inverness, 
Elgin, Forres, 
Peterhead, Fraser- 
burgh, Wick, 


Belfast, London- 
derry, Portadown, 
Ballymena, Ar- 

. magh, Lurgan, 
Newry, Larne, 
Cookstown, Lis- 
burn, Coleraine, 
Strabane, 


Dublin, Cork, Lime- 
rick, Waterford, 
Counties of Cork, 
Limerick, Tipper- 
ary, and Kerry. 


West London, Acton, 
Chiswick, 


Letterpress vrinting, 
bookbinding, lit ho- 
graphic printing, 


wool, paper, engineer- 
ing, foundries, paraf- 
fin oil, brewing, dis- 
tilling, ships, ropes, 
sails &., wearing ap- 
parel, fish curing, oil- 
cake and chemical 
manure. 


Jute spinning and 
weaving, flax spin- 
ning and weaving, 
yarn and cloth 
bleaching and dyeing, 
wool spinning and 
Weaving, paper, jute 
cloth calendering and 
finishing, iron found- 
ing and engineering, 
wood working, brew- 
ing, shipbuilding, con- 
fectionery, fruit pre- 
serving, bread and 
biscuit baking, rope 
and twine, distilleries, 


Preserving of provisions 


and curing of fish, 
paper, granite cutting 
and polishing, flax 
and jute spinning and 
weaving, whisky dis- 
tilleries, engineering 
and _ shipbuilding, 
comb making, wool 
and worsted spinning 
and weaving and 
hosiery, sawmills and 
carpenters. 


Flax spinning, linen 
Weaving, shipbuild- 
ing, handkerchiefs, 
shirts, calendering 
and finishing, scutch 
mills, aprons, blouses 
&c., letterpress print- 
ing, machines, en- 
gines &c., aérated 
waters, newspaper 
printing, rope mak- 
ing, sawmills, milli- 
nery, mantle and 
dress making, boots 
and shoes, tailoring. 


Breweries, distilleries, 
butter, army cloth- 
ing, wool, jute, con- 
densed ‘milk, flour 
mills. 


Dressmaking and, mil- 
linery, laundries, 








United Kingdom 


Textile Factories and 
Workshops, 


(For the purposes of the Cotton Cloth 
Factories Acts and Flax Special Rules.) 


United Kingdom 





Textile Factories and 
Workshops, 


(For the purposes of the Particulars 


Section.) 
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TABLE 8.—Laundries, Docks, &c., Warehouses; Non-Textile 
Particulars : 1899. 











Laundries. 
DISTRICT, 
Factory. |Workshop. 

(1.) (2.) (3) 

1. Dundee 17 10 

la. Aberdeen 10 ll 

2. Glasgow .. 71 361 

3. Edinburgh 35 40 

4. Belfast 17 26 

5. Dublin 23 61 
6. Newcastle-on-Tyne 28 
7. Preston 31 
8. Blackburn 9 
9. Leeds 56 
10. Bradford .. 27 
11. Huddersfield 18 
12. Burniey 12 
13. Rochdale.. 3 
14. Salford 18 
15. Manchester 49 
16. Bolton 4 
17. Liverpool 46 
18. Ashton-under-Lyne 5 
19. Stockport 12 
20. Sheffield 18 
21. Nottingham 18 
22. Leicester .. 21 
23. Stafford 9 
24. Walsall 5 
25. Wolverhampton i 
26. Northampton .. 12 
27. Birmingham, Wo. 1 13 
28. Birmingham, Wo. 2 8 
29. Worcester 13 
30. Wales 39 
31. Peterborough .. 17 
‘32. Morwich .. 24 
33. East Metropolitan... 7 
34. CentralMetropolitan 136 
35. West Metropolitan 195 
36 Bristol 34 
37. South Metropolitan 281 
37a. Brighton .. 76 
38. Southampton .. 48 
39. Plymouth 25 
Total for United 1,567 


Kingdom. 











Docks, 
Wharves 


an 
Quays. 


260 


140 


424 


167 


11 
137 
37 
23 
50 
105 
7 
80 
30 


1,993 


Ware- 
houses 
(1895 Act). 


(5.) 


20 
52 
468 
15 


47 
14 
12 
6 
121 
98 
71 
27 
9 
52 
656 
14 
1,330 
51 
11 
13 
9 

5 


18 
417 


75 
23 


13 


3,829 





Non-Textile Factories and Workshops 


to which the Particulars Section applies, 





Handker- 
shiefs, Chains, Locks, 
Aprons, Cables, Latches, 
Pinafores,| Anchors. Keys. 
Blouses. 
(6.) (7.) (8.) 
12 2 2 
212 _ — 
2 = ee. 
= 4 a 
14 — - 
9 mas = 
2 nae = 
10 - - 
81 5 _ 
_ _ 4 
_ 4 2 
1 =. se 
37 _ _ 
= 2 ae 
= 36 11 
_ 370 300 
3 _ 4 
_ _ 4 
— = 1 
= ) — 
= 6 = 
2 — 1 
385 431 329 











Whole- 


sale 
Felt Hats, Ta 


(9.) 


137 

















iloring. 
(10.) 


bo 


no =~ KF OO Oo FH 


194 


16 
10 


Pe FS HD LO 


18 
15 
745 
122 


12 


12 


1,379 
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TABLE 4.—Certifying Surgeons.—Examination of Children and 
Young Persons for Employment in Factories, 1895-99. 



















Examined, Passed, Rejected. 
Ages, | 
Males. Females, Total. Males, Females, Total. Males, | Females.|| Total 
(1) (2.) (3.) (4) (5.) (6.) l (7.) (8.) | (9.) (10.) 
1899 24,892 26,376 51,268 24,620 26,069 | 50,689 272 307 579 
1898 43,821 38,287 82,108 42,987 37,729 80,716 834 558 1,392 
Children under 14 ,, < 1897 46171 39,320 85,491 45,250 88,670 83,920 921 650 1,571 
1896 45,162 39,767 84,929 44,177 39,058 83,235 985 709 1,694 
1895 43,031 37,973 81,004 42.047 37,210 79,257 984 763 1,747 


(1899 | 206,245 154,628 360,873* | 204,230 152,981 357,211; | 2,015 1,647 || 3,662¢ 


of 1898 175,871 127,394. 303,265 173,897 126,081 299,978 1,974 1,313 3,287 
16. 1897 161,552 120,138 281,690 159,689 118,903 278,592 1,863 | 1,235 3,098 
1896 160,191 119,963 280,154 158,443 118,311 276,754 1,748 1,652 |l* 3,400 

1895 134,808 105,832 240,630 133,398 104,512 237,910 1,410 1,320 2,730 

















TOTAL... 1899| 231,137 181,004 412,141 228,850 179,050 407,900 2,287 1,954 || 4,241 
> 9 













































































Do. 55 1898 219,692 165,681 385,373 216,884 163,810 380,694 1,871 4,679 
Do, oe 1897 207,723 159,458 367,181 204,939 157,573 362,512 1,885 4.669 
Do. an 1896 205,353 159,730 365,083 | 202,620 157,369 359,989 2.361 5,094 
Do. we 1895 177,839 143,805 321,634 92 |I 
175,445 141,722 | 317,167 2 2,083 4,477 
a | 
“ * 
CAUSES OF REJECTION. 
Rejections. 
Cause. Number. Percentage of Applicants. 
1899. 1898, 1897, 1896, 1895, 1899. 1898, 1897, 1896, 18955 
(1.) (23) (3.) (4,) (5s) (6.) (7) (8.) (9.) (10.) (1L). 
4. Imperfect growth, impaired use of 266 211 176 183 160 \ 
limbs. 
2, Defective sight, disease ofeyes  .. 384 315 327 365 371 
3. Deafness .. oo ah 50 dc 42 46 41 44 32 
4, Mentaldefect .. ie Ao 6c 19 15 8 22 13} 
5. Disease of heart orlungs .. a8 137 125 98 122 159 OBL 0-48 0-48 054 Oss 
6, Anemia, debility Ae sta aa 264 231 212 244 224 
7. Infectious or contagious disease .. 78 65 67 217 125 
8. Disease of skin .. we 46 is 223 334 202 191 181 
9, Wantofcleanliness .. aC ae 289 211 366 348 284 
10. Other medical reasons ee 3 403 313 281 263 218 j 
ili, ACS. oo 0" G6) a ace 787 805 909 1,098 917 019 O21 0°25 0°30 0°28 
412. Other non-medical reasons ..| 1,349 2,008 1,983 2,002 1,793 0°32 0°52 0°54 0°55 0°56 
TOTAL =... .. ..| 4,241 4,679 4,669 5,094 4,477 1°03 rei 1:27 139: 39: 





























a 


In 1899, In} 1898: In 1897. In 1896. In: 18950" 


Persons (employed in workshops) examined in pursuance of the 211 138 364 402 321 
permissive power given by Section 28 of the Act of 1878. 
Persons referred by H.M. Inspectors for re-examination by the 1 0 3 0 0 
Certifying Surgeons (s. 29, 1878). 
Number-of Certifying Surgeons ne a co aie an ae 2,007 1,990: 1,920 
‘Number of accidents reported to Certifying Surgeons ne se = SOs tall 19,227 15,985 


a gh rn 
* Including 129,508 under 14 (70,104 males and 59,404 females). + Including 127,503 under 114 (68;979 males and 58,524 fematés). 
¢ Including 2,005 under 14 (1,125 males and 880 females). 
4766-4. 2.2 
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TABLE 5.—Factories and Work- 
Quarries (more than 20 feet deep) under Special 
DESCRIPTION OF WORKS AND DATE OF 
Earthenware and China, 
DISTRICT. Red and Lead | Paints, | Enamel- mec plosives 
Toad. | Orange | “Yea” | Smelt- | Colours, ling Tron| x67 ches, dnt 
Now, benzole 
ST Rules Old is used), 
(May (Oct, 1898} Rules 
9502, | 2104 | 2194 | 2104 | 9592 | 9592, | 2692, | 1898. |*ton | 7° | 41090 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) @ (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
° 
i. Dundee .., ve oe oe =< a s e— = = — 5 _ 1 — 
la. Aberdeen = _ — 1 2 _ 1 _ —_ 1 = 
2. Glasgow .. ee ae : 2 3 — 3 36 1 1 lL 3 1 = 
3. Edinburgh 56 we oe = — — — 4 2 — 5 _ 3 a 
4. Belfast = — _ — 1 _ 3 1 _— 4 = 
5. Dublin... as oe = 1 = 1 2 _ 1 2 _ _ = 
6. Newcastle-on-Tyne .. 7 7 5 6 uf _ _ 14 2 2 = 
7. Preston = — = 1 6 = _- 3 - — 1 
8. Blackburn ue 36 = oe — — 4 _ — 7 _ _ _ 
9. Leeds 1 _ — 1 32 —_ 2 8 — il = 
10. Bradford... 7 = = = — = _ 1 12 — 2 = 
11. Huddersfield .. a0 sti = — = = 5 — — 3 — a — 
12. Burnley .. ate BG Ob _ == = — 1 _ — — _ —_ — 
13. Rochdale a = = a = = - = _ _ — 
14. Salford .. oe — = = = él 2 _ — J, — = 
15. Manchester : 1 — - ; = 21 — 2 1 — —_ as 
16. Bolton .. a6 _ = _ | 1 6 _ _— — _ — i 
17. Liverpool Po me _ - 4 34 _ 2 5 _ ~ Z 
18s. Ashton-under-Lyne _ — = = = = — — _ — = 
19. Stockport —~ <n = — 3 — = _ _ al — 
20. Sheffield .. ale es = oe Db tee 6 = eo 10 1 ul 1 
21. Nottingham .. ae _ — = | — — _ — — 4 — = 
22. Leicester 2 1 — | 2 17 aa ese 7 = — — 
23. Stafford _ _ - | = 14 | 318 99 2 is 
24, Walsall .. = 1 - = 4 4 - 4 = 3 a 
25. Wolverhampton — = ie ley 3 4 — 7 3 2 Ps 
26. Northampton.. —_ = a= _ _ _— — — — ch ple 
27. Birmingham, No. l. — _ _ | _ 8 6 — 1 - — — 
28. Birmingham, No.2. -- 1 — | _- a = — 3 == — — 
29. Worcester — — — — 1 —_ | 1 — 2 6 = 
30. Wales 1 2 = 7 15 at treet 16 1 1 3 
31. Peterborough.. — _ _ — ooo — + — — = es 
32. Norwich .. ~ _ = = 1 = = i) a 10 — 
33. East Metropolitan 5 _— = 1 55 1 5 _ _ 3 1 
34. Central Metropolitan .. 1 == — = 10 1 1 _ _ —_— — 
35. West Metropolitan 2 == — —— 9 _ — — — os ae 
36. Bristol 1 a= _ 2 8 _ 1 1 — — es 
37. South Metropolitan 1 1 _ 1 23 2 2 6 _ 8 ~ 
37a. Brighton... — _— — — = _ —_ — _ 20 1 
38. Southampton — — — | — 9 — — 3 _ ll -- 
39. Plymouth — _ — | _ 16 _ _ 13 _ 1 —_- 
TOTAL .. 28 17 5 33 377 23 24 462 116 93 5 
ee | | | | { | 




































































TABLES. 


shops under Special Rules, 1899. 


Rules are inspected by H.M. Inspectors of Mines. 


SSS... Q&> 


CERTIFICATION BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
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x. 
Tinning Timning ingot Making te 
Chemi- ea. ree Beamels ee Chien Brass, |Aérated | Wool Babhes Transtors 
cals, sos ree Metal yun ate of &C, Water. | Sorting. | by means sah t thee 

Hollow | Hollow ead. of Bi-sul- | Dore and Humidifying- 

Ware. | Ware. eas China, Dry 
5.5.94 Spinning. 
24.12.92, | 24,12.92,} 2.1.94, 19.6.94. 2.1.94, 9.4.95. 16. 11.9.96. | 23.7.96. 1.12.96. 3.8.98, Spinning. | Weaving. 

3 ee _ ~ _ — 26 82 1 _ ~ 1 — 45 
3 - - _ _ 1 24 67 - _ = ~ a 7 
65 2 7 = _ (3) 143 153 1 2 _ 6 — 3 
20 1 aa im = os 22. 71 = 3 = = = 1 
2 _ - _ — ~ 31 57 — os = 57 66 ma 
13 _ —_ aa _ — 28 104 _ = = 1 5 er 

32 - — — I _~ 69 182 _ _ 1 = — 
4 2 a =. aa ¥ 31 126 2 1 = 2 -— | = 
12 ” = a = 12 23 40 1 = = - - ~ 
5 a ze a oh e 87 138 1 re. _ “p = = 
- 36 x > ra Es l 31 56 31 a “ pas = = 
28 = = = a as 38 49 3 = me = SS 
4 es = = * ns 22 31 10 = “ = = = 
3 = = == = 2 21 22 bs = ue ie = = 
12 a of = 1 as 23 37 = 4 on 1 # = 
53 1 = = La 3 70 63 = 12 = wi - = 
9 1 = = tes 10 13 44 x a = ~ _ ~ 
59 1 = _ — — 64 97 _ — — = — =< 
8 = = = 1 3 15 19 2 1 = a = — 
4 = = Be & 4 16 30 ‘ 3 o = = ae 
27 = = a = = 107 95 = 1 mae 2 os = 
4 = = ts si ‘s 19 46 = a = = a) = 
4 = = te a: 20 61 = as = = =: = 
17 = = = l a 33 49 = = 6 = a =. 
10 x 5 = is = 112 38 = = = = = = 
7 = 16 pe fe ~ 90 58 3 = as ate = = 
= Es a: = as es 26 55 a “ — a a = 
9 _ 11 8 - 289 29 _ 1 _ _ — —_ 
3 = 3 2 = ee 134 17 _ _ ~ - ~ ~ 
6 As ao Ms “a ct 6 56 = _ ~ ~ - ~ 
114 a = = 2 — 204 175 = = = = = a 
2 = ees = — — 19 76 = a — a a = 
6 3 ten ie a a 34 94 1 _ _ _ - - 
39 a = 1 4 = 56 90 = 4 ae = = a 
2 = _ © 4 us 28 55 = = = bs = - 
3 x. a3 oy 3 we 36 80 = = ea a pa: = 
4 & = = ma = 67 os 2 l se =a a 
28 _ _ - 3 _ 72 113 — 1 _ _ _ a 
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TABLE 6.—Notices served on H.M. Inspectors: 1899. 





Official 
No. 
of Notice. 


a.) 


Description of Notice. 


ie) 





29 


4Ua 


40d 


43 
43a 


44 


10 


11 


13 


15 


16 


17, 18 





To be served on H.M. Inspector. 


| Notice of intention to employ adults only 


(In this case the prescribed periods of 
employment of women under ss. 15, 42, 
43 (1878) are relaxed.) 
Notice of intention to employ adults only in 
seutch mills. 
(Relaxation as to period of employment 
of women.) 


Notice of occupation of a factory or workshop... 


Notice of production of artificial humidity 


Notice of ceasing to produce artificial humidity 


Factory overtime report 


Workshop overtime report ee 


Notice of accidents ... 
Notice of poisoning, &c. 
To be served on H.M. Inspector and 
kept in the Works. 


List of outworkers in certain manufactures 


To be served on H.M. Inspector and 
exhibited in the Works. 


Notice of intention to work between 9 a.m, and 


p.m. 
(A limited class of non-textile factories and 
workshops may work on this system.) 


Notice of intention to employ male young persons’ 


above 16 in lace factories between 4 a.m. and 
10 p.m. 
(This is permitted under strict conditions as 
to meals and rest, and intervals between 
periods of employment.) 


Notice of intention to employ male young per- 
sons above 16 in bakehouses between 5 a.m. 
and 9 p.m. 

(This is permitted under strict conditions 
as to meals and rest, and intervals be- 
tween periods of employment.) 


Notice of intention to substitute another day 
for Saturday. 
(In certain occupations and districts 
another early closing day may be fixed 
instead of Saturday.) 


Notice of intention to continue work for five 
hours without an interval. 


(Extended only to a certain class of textile | 


factories. ) 


| Notice of intention to allow different holidays 


to different sets of persons employed. 
(In certain occupations and districts the 
annual statutory holidays may be allowed 
to various persons at various dates.) 


Notice of intention of Jewish occupier to avail 
himself of modificaticns in respect to holidays, 
overtime, and Sunday employment. 

(Privileges allowed in case of the Jewish 
Sabbath, &c.) 





| 
| 


f 
l 


Act and Section. 


@.) 


1891, s. 13. 


1878, s. 


1878, s, 75. 
1891, s. 26. 
1895, 8, 41. 


1889, s. 8. 
1895, s. 31. 


1889, s. 11. 
1878, ss. 53, 66. 
Sch. 3, Part 3. 
1895, ss. 14, 37, 
1878, ss. 58, 66. 
Sch. 3, Part 3. 
1895, ss. 14, 37. 

1895, s. 18. 


1895, s. 29. 


1895, s. 42. 


1878, ss, 43, 66. 


1878, ss. 44, 66, 


1878, ss. 4. 


1878, ss. 46, 66, 


1878, ss. 48, 66. 
Sch, 3, Part 7. 


1878, ss. 49, 66. 


1878, ss. 50, 51, 
66. 


* Not printed. 


Number of Notices 
received during 








1899. 
4.) 


36 


10,107 


42 


26 
50,645 


125,756 


70,760 


887 


4.0 


31 


142 | 


2,581 


65 


16 


327 


1898, 
©.) 


44 





10,049 


20 


31 


112,846 


57,562 


1,078 


2,115 


o7 


74 


Jd 


299 








44,561 


146 


2,896 - 


1897, 
(6.) 


56 


11,136 


19 


14 
42,564 


110,194 
40,474 


1,033 


2,237 


57: 


3,059 


79. 


36 


358 


























TABLES. 361 
Table 6.—Notices served on H.M. Inspectors: 1899—continued. 
: Number of Notices 
Official we received during 
& ae Description of Notice. Act and Section. iu 
1899. 1898, 1897. 
ped) ©) (3.) (4) (6.) (6.) 
19,20 | Notice of intention to allow different meal 2 : 
4 hours to different sets, and the employment sre 66, 354 226 269 
of one set during the meal hour of another. Sch. 3, Part 2. 
(Trades in which continuous processes are 
carried on, those in which nightwork 
is allowed, and a few others, are en- 
titled to this modification.) 
‘ : 1878, ss. 53, 66. 2.986 
Al Notice of intention to work overtime (1878, s. 53) Sch. 3} Part 3. : ] 
1895, ss. 14, 37, 3,185 3,432 
Qla Notice of intention to work overtime (laundries) aan i er 87 
ha | 0 athe 
99 Notice of intention to work overtime (incomplete 1878, s. 54, 5 15 | 80 
process). 
93 Notice of intention to work overtime (Turkey 1878, s. 55. 1 _ _ 
red dyeing and open-air bleaching). 
94 Notice of intention to work overtime (perishable aah ese 66. 27 23 80 
articles). Beh. 3, Part 5. 
1895, s. 14. 
95 Water-mills, record of lost time ... 1878, ss. 57, 66. 38 4 173 
96 Notice of intention to employ male young per- 1878, ss. 58, 66. 66 53 95 
Af gs Pp ’ 
sons on night shifts. Sch. 3, Part 6. 
(In certain trades in which continuous 1895, ss. 14, 38. 
processes are carried on, male young per- 
sons may be employed at night in alter- 
nate weeks.) 
DAE Notice of intention to employ male young per- . 4 
sons above 16 as adults on two nights a week ES7e: we 59, 66. 37 al 66 
1895, s. 14. 
on newspaper work, 
288 Notice of intention to employ male young per- 
sons during the accustomed hours of the US aa ao; 28 a as 
3 1895, s. 14, 
trade in glass works. 
(ie., on night and day shifts with an 
equivalent interval for rest between 
periods of employment.) 
30 Notice of intention to work eight hours on Teel Gis bays a _ 4 
Saturdays. 
(Where the ordinary period of employ- 
ment does not exceed eight hours per 
diem, such hours may be worked on | 
Saturday.) | 
31 Notice of intention to alter period of employment Hesititel Fei; WE) 1,009 977 1,016 
(The hours of work must be fixed and ex- 
hibited in a notice. Notice of intention 
to make any change must be sent and 
affixed on premises.) 
32 Notice of intention to alter meal hours ... Ade 1878, 8. 19. 542 536 549 
(This must be dealt with in same manner 
as alteration of period of employment.) 
33 Notice of intention to alter system of employ- 1878, s. 19. 3 2 5 
ment of half-time children. | 
(i.e., either on half-days only, or on alter- 
nate days only.) 
84 Notice of fixture of statutory holidays during 1878, s. 22. 10,273 9,301 10,582 
the year. 1891, s. 16. 
1895, s. 17. 
45 & 50 | Monthly thermometer bea cae Cloth Factories | 1889, s. 7. 18,714 17,714 
records under Cotton 
Cloth Factories Acts,’ Flax Factories... 1891, s. 8. 5,930 6,051 |> 31,659 
and Flax Special 
Ttules. Other Textile Factories 1895, s. 31. 7,859 7,340 
TOTAL a0 314,158 277,258 259,308 


cn nn UE 
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NUMBER OF OVERTIME aa 


PROCESS, 
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© 1. Dundee, 


~ 
~~ 





Under Section 53, and 
Schedule 3, part 3 
(1878): 


1 
2. 


so wontk me wy > yf 


13. 
14. 
1b. 
16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 


SBN 8 & 


w 
= 8 


32. 


33. 
34. 


36. 


. Calendering, 


Flax scutching 

Making or finishing of 
bricks or tiles, not being 
ornamental tiles. 


Open air rope making .. 


. Open air bleaching 

. Turkey red dyeing 

. Glue making oe ae 
. Letterpress printing 

. Bookbinding 

. Lithograrhic printing .. 
10. 
I. 
12, 


Machine ruling 
Firewood cutting.. 


Bon-bon and Christmas 
present making. 


Almanack making 
Valentine making 
Envelope making 
Aérated water making... 


Making of boxes for 
aérated water bottles. 


Playing card making 


Making up of any article 
of wearing apparel. 


. Making up of furniture 


hangings. 


. Artificial flower making 
. Fancy box making AG 
. Biscuit baking 

. Job dyeing.. 


. Warehouses (Textile) .. 


Do. (Non-textile) 


. Die sinking.. 
. Cardboard making 


. Paper colouring and 


« enamelling, 


. Rolling of tea lead 
. Making 


gasholders, 
boilers, &c., partly 
manufactured in the 
open air. 


Dressing _ floors, tin 
streams, china claypits 
and quarries (in Corn- 
wall). 


Making of fireworks 
Making of pork pies 


finishing, 
&c., of yarn or cloth. 


Milling, perforating, and 
gumming Inland Re- 
venue stamps and 
postal stationery. 


- Beer bottling .. 


TORAT Ie 


14 


137 


102 








la, Aberdeen. 
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26 
56 


2, Glasgow. 


=~ 
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24 


66 
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361 
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267 


160 
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112 
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13 
1,011 


5,211 





G 3. Edinburgh. 
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209 
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77 
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73 
140 
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1,880 
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TABLES. 


Total Number of 


| Total in 1899, 


1896. 


1897, 


(47.) 


(46.) 





i) | 


21 


68 


9,139 


1,500 


205 


48 


1,208 


108 


21 


366 


1,534 


10,782 


187 


1,634 


1,265 


885 


123 


2,096 


I7 
77 
256 


23 


i118 


2,756 


Fal 


38,886 
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4,416 | 4,337 
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TABLE 7.—Factory 





NUMBER OF OVERTIME REPORTS — 
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e Oo) 
| iq d =| $ 1 g 2 a a ¢ 
® : bo =o up lie S Dil n a a eat ce re) Alagille a 
PROCESS. 6}81/E 181 acl g | Berd eae | Sele) © | SSO Shs ihe a8 oh oe 
ot} 8 | & | 24 S48 Ske) Sp weg | gaa 2 |] Sashes |i 2aies Pes kvs ae 
1/2] 25) 31/2) 8 |/8a) 8) 3 )3) Bisa) 2 | sa gs S15 jez) se] aq 
a) 2) O58) 84 tae me AA Pe eee eee 
af aia |} se | wii fe =x {oe [oso | Bla | al Sl a) Sl sla ls | ae] & 
(.) (2) | @) | 4) |G) |) | (7) | (8) |.) 1:0) | GL) | 2.) 1 8.) 1} 4.) | C15.) | 6.) | 7.) | C8.) | 19.1 (20.) | (21.) | (22.) 1 
Under Section 54, and || | 
Schedule 3, part 4 |) | | 
(1878): | 
38. Bieaching anddyeing .. — _ —_— — 10; — — — cot — = = = an Ga ie ee Bat = = 
39..Calico, &c. printing we ft = — -- - _ — _ — en: =s ae = os 2s 2S pa = ef oe aa 
40. Iron mills, in which male || — _ — _ — _ = — << a — = = == = a= ay hae = 2 = 
young persens are not 
employed during any 
part of the night. 
4). Foun@ries,in which male || — — — _— — — _— — _— Sa ae = a = = ae ee Pet = Fis P34 
young persons are not 
employed during any 
part of the. night. 
42, Paper. mills,. in which || — _ — — _ — _ — — = = os es pas = = Ass = a a Le. 
male: young:persons.are 
not employed during 
any nart ofthe night. 
43)\Breadand bisexitibaking || —~| —-| — LO} 28 ah Se eal Spel eg ee ee > Se 0.4, <b. canal oe ee 
44-Drassing. floors, tin |} — — — _— _— _. — | — e=5 — ead ee = = pe 2 =a rae: 28 Ped sa 
streams, china claypits || 
and: quarries. (in Corn- 
walb. 
a peas pa Face | 
TOTAL .. 3 sor |= — _ 10 10; — _ _ _ BY) es a = — 6 ) 
Under Section 5.5 (1878): || 
45: Tunkey red.dyeing, .. |) — - — — — =< = c= = = bee = ee a: = ple 
46,.Open.air bleaching, .. |) — _— — — — go — — = = a = Aas, = a8 ‘= 
E | | | ee | i 
TOTAL .. os ef —}—-f}folfospyoy—]}—t-] ese | oe 22) PS 











Under» Section. 56, and 
Schedule; 3). part’ S$ 














(L878): 
47; Make preservessfrom | 117} — 148 43 48/ — _ 36 Af 835} — — 12.) — 32} 119 
ruit. 
48. Properving or curingifish |) — 48} — _ — — — — ee ee = — =— a ae ae 
49\Ma king condensed milk ef el ee _ QQE | mp ee ef ee ae ee — |) eo 
50: Preparing, cream,, and |) — — — ae eee | ODM eee age |e EY Se A Ss, a Vie a aa = 
butter and.cheese,mak- || 
ing 
Paran ty "95° .. | a7 | Taso d4e] i484. 4g be — =] 86k Ge) 8B] pda eee ea 





Under Section 57 (1878): | 
5, Factories inawhich water | — — — — = = = = — = rae 148); — se = ae 


power alone is used to 
move machinery. 


Under Section 22(1£395): 
52. Laundries .. de ae 54{| 25] 661) 143) 168) 38) 104] 144] 21] 198] 58] 89) 67) — 12| 125 
Grand Total for 1899 | 662 | 543 |5,920/2,076/4,317| 768 |1,618| 641 | 291 |3,127| 501. | 899.| 481 | 371 | 520.|3,709 

Grand Total for 1898 ., | 642| 572 | 5,202 | 1,889 |3,529 | 718 |1,830| 612| 211 |2,799| 621| 442| 175 | 271} 493 3,289 










































































Do. for 1897 ae 713 | 464 | 4,913 | 1,800 |4,093 | 697 |1,413 | 480 | 119 |2,622 | 558 | 353 | 192 | 232 | 436 | 2,605 
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TABLE 8.—Worksho}] 





PROCESS. 


(1) 


t 1, Dundee. 


ww 


@ la. Aberdeen. 


=~ 


& 2. Glasgow. 
& 3, Edinburgh. 





Under Section 53, and 
Schedule 3, part 3 
(1878): 


1, 


oma nN Oo oO eye ! 


- 
He 2 


26, 


27. 
28. 


29. 


30, 


Under Section 54, and | 


31. 
32. 


Under Section 56, and | 


33. 


34 
35. 


36 


Under 


37. 


. Glue making fe AG 
. Lithographic printing 

. Machine ruling .. oe 
. Firewood cutting .. 40 
. Bon-bon and Christmas 
. Almanack making 

. Valentine making .. 
. Envelope making .. 
. Aérated water making .. 
. Making of boxes for aéra- 
. Playing card making 

. Making up of any article 
. Making up of furniture 
. Artificial flower making.. 
. Fancy box making 50 
. Biscuit baking 

. Job dyeing 

. Warehouses .. 

. Die sinking .. 

. Cardboard making 

. Paper colouring and en- 
. Rolling 


. Making gasholders, boilers, 


Making or finishing bricks 
or tiles not being orna- 
mental tiles. 

Open air rope making 


present making. 


ted water bottles. 


of wearing apparel. 


hangings. 


og 


amelling. 
of tea lead 


&e., partly manufactured 
in the open air. 

Dressing floors, tin 
streams, china claypits 
and quarries (in Corn- | 
wall). 

Making fireworks .. 6 


Making pork pies .. 


Warping, winding, or fill- 
ing as incidental to the 
weaving of ribbons in 
workshops. 

Beer bottling Be a0 





TOTAL 


Schedule 3, part 4 
(L878): 


Bread and biscuit baking 
Dressing floors, tin 
streams, china claypits 
and quarries (in Corn- 

wall). 
TOTAT A$ =. 24 


Schedule 3, part 5 

(L878): | 

Making 
fruit. 

Preserving or curing fish 

Making condensed milk.. 

Preparing cream, and 
butter and cheese 
making. 


preserves from 


TOTAL a 


Section 22 
(1895): 


Laundries 
Grand Totalfori18s99 
Grand Total for 1898 


Do. for 1897 








11 





= . al 


1,470 1,520 








1,383 | 1,712 


10,534 
174 


1,476 


423 
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—-};— 21) — {44 = 9; — | 11) — 13 41 rad ae) 9} 22) 37] 107 938 | 1,105 886 989 
es | kt 9 Oil ct Whee OTN a ke eh ae 9 e6| 57|  138| 788 
ae Cieste Ou AL) ae) Fl =) bon pga] 218). at ogi el 2 1 49904 4536] .2790') essere 
—}—}] = 3; —}] — 1B eee ee | es | ee — = A eke I ee] es 30 248 | 199 176 250 
oe |e i eee | ©, SSG, ICE as ate ae Cas | ae | aN Re 10 107| 74 69 60 
cere 5 10) 50) — | = j — | os golem) 451 19] sel-— | aot = 51] 623) 633) 550| 674 
1 eects) agp ee Ral Ue EAE Mia SS | a | | wa} oo 18 51 
i | \) | 
| och) eT et a es | Be as wae = ae) a = — = = = = =: 38 | 8 20 38 
a I as ee (ae a ee | (ee ( —- | - 3 10 
a a rs aa er) ar ee -_ 
! ie |) aoe | 
- ee eee ee Pt) | eH) ey = | - | He LR 5 
7. ae os nes = ma joa = ss ~s = — = aS _— — a= = — —if — _ = No record. 
i } | 
1 | 
ee eee eT PL RP et OO eg ek =) | 4 Glee a 
| en ee ween eee ie ete heh FF | ce ah = Be liane 3 RG Bi, 51 381 | 377 271 279 
| 
ee a ee) ee a _ = 15 
| | 
ee ewe | | | a) ee pe I ee ee ey 3 | 36 20 Nae = 
i SASS SS Se Se |__| |__| —_$ | —q— qxK“~ i ———— 
1,552 | 2,014 | 1,134 |. 945 /1,523 | 926 |1,442 | 866 | 871 | 6,066 | 1,803 | 5,067 | 3,473 |5,436 | 10,951 | 2,324 | 6,383 | 2,742 | 3,667 | 3,372 [10,763 {124,316 | 172,088 | 108,042 | 114,565 
| | 
es ES = = = = = i — ae —_ — as — _— 1 4 | 4 No record. 
ae es = =e = o5 = a = — — = — == — _— — == es No record. 
ee 2) S| ee bet 4 
—e 2 pa: = = — = = = = — a= hi oe a — 1 4} 4 | No record. 
| 
i 
| | 
mee ES reed] a Leg ad el ae = 6 o4| 2] 39) 78 
=—}—-}—-;—-|;-|—-|]-| — Pap ma pe ee ae 1 3 | 3) ats eae 
Seen a ee fe eee eee ee ea OAL eo | ee 7 1 
vos cases giant ASRS (RRR eat Sg a OR | eg eS Se Ne ee Be a ee ee = Ds 5 5 
* 
Oe ied pic 8s ae oa i oui ee Le Eo 7 97 15| 59| 198 
| | 
—| 7} 6|—|—} 34}— | 7} 3) 1] ~ 198} = |-142] 95/22} 20] 159] 1,889] 1,639] 2092| 1994 
1,523 933 /1,448) 866 | 921 6,100/1,803 5,076 3,476 5,459 11,103 2,324 6,529 2,827/3,689 3,392110,980 | 125,756 | 112,946 110,194 | 116,577 
1,521 | 1,056 | 1,436 | 817 | 786 | 5,489 | 1,602 | 4,463 | 3,193 | 4,525 | 9,162 | 2,029 | 6,179 | 2,628 | 3,321 | 2,957 | Ct dail 
1,494 | 983 | 1,529) 912| 690 | 5,430 | 1,536 | 3,930 | 4,283 |5,849 | 8,470 | 2,099 | 5,864 | 2,298 | 2,877 | 3,168 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1899 : FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 


Table 9.—Reported Accidents 1899: Age, Sex, Degree of Injury. 





INJURY. 


F.—Factories. } 
W.—Workshops. 


(1) 


All Reported Acci- 
dents .-- e. eee 


Accidents required 
to be notified to 
Inspectors only 


Causing Death .. 


Loss of right han 
OY arm - ... Bes 


Loss of left hand 
or arm . bie 


Loss of part of 
right hand 


Loss of part of 
left hand... 


Loss of any part 
of leg or foot... 


Fracture of limbs 
or bones of trunk 


Fracture of hand 
or foot ... 


Loss of sight of 
one or both eyes 


Injuries to head 
and face... 


Burns and scalds 


Lacerations, con- 
tusions, and 
other injuries 
not enumerated 
above. 


Total of Accidents 
required to be 
notified to Certi- 
fying Surgeons 
as well as In- 
spectors. 


These Divisions refer to all Accidents required to be notified to Certifying Surgeons as well as Inspectors. 


1898 
Accidents 
notified to 
Certifying 
Surgeons in 1896 


1897 


previous years. 
. 1895 






































































































































Adults Young Persons Children 
(Over 18). 318). 1 —14). All Ages. TOTAI 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. || Females. Males. Females. Both Sexes. 1899, 
F. lw.) F, le lwle lw. | F, | Wel Ww, F. v. F. v. F. & W. 
Ql 1@ lh ® (8) | 4 G0) | dl) (da); G3») Gh | ds) de) (dv ds) |d9)}  @d 
55,407 |109)| 2,368 1,712 — || 87 | — }66,485 |139] 4,167 |19]'70,602 |158 70,760 
41,253 |101]| 636 46,827 |131|| 1,018 |18} 47,840 [149] 47,989 |: 
752| 5| 6 12| 1] . 865| 6| 8¥1 
eal 6 13 - 93] 
soe 2 3 s 57 
704 | — || 108 295 — |i Ueda 
700 ||| -- 88 167 -}| 1,174 
65 |- || - 3 - 93 
414 |-— || — 29 51 -}| 642 
350|- || 40 81 =| -566 
3118211) Bono eh = 49 
1,071 | - || 180 265 -| 1,627 
2,138 | 3|| 53 90 3| 2,706 
| 7,831 | - || 1,210 2,238 — | 18,554 |. 
ee 8 || 1,782 3,154) 1/22,762| 9) 22,771) 
| | | | sl | 
11,611 | 2]/1,498 | 1]4,786 |.- 1,114 | — ]161]} — |] 544 - | 16,558] 2 | 2,666 | 14 19,2241 3 19,227 | 
9,325 | 411,256 | — 14,146 | - 1,030 | — [154] — || 70} — 13,625 | 4 | 2,356| -| 15,985 (658 Fatal.) 
oS Oe ES Se Eo WH | 
7,946 || _-1,229 3.913 1,102 183 --1 -60 12,042 2,391 14,433 (596 Fatal.) 
5,618 || 910 2,845 821 199 || 73 8,662 1,804 10,466 (455 Fatal.) 























| i | I 


NOTE.— Whilst this Report was passing through th 
Department were received from H.M. Inspectors of Mi 


€ press, notices, &c. of 21 accidents in 1899 in Brick works recently transferred to the inspection of the F 
nes, 
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TABLE 10.—Accidents Reported to (1) Certifying Surgeons (as 
well as Inspectors), and (2) Inspectors only, 1897-8-9. 





Accidents Reported to Certifying 
Surgeons and also to Inspectors. 


Minor Accidents 
Reported to 
Inspectors only. 





ot 










































































































me) FATAL. NON-FATAL. NON-FATAL. 
1899. | 1898. | 1897. 1899, 1898. 1897. 1899. 1898. 1897. 
dd) (2), (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (16) 
| | 
TEXTILE. | 
I. Cotton 56 24 35 18 2,583 2,319 1,140 861 499 
Ir. Wool ar 12 11 12 527 434 169 131 74 
Irr. Worsted 9 a 3 581 499 207 135 105 
rv. Shoddy — — ~ 7 4 a 2 2 
V. Flax .. ~ i 2 180 188 32 34 22 
VI. China Grass _ —_ — — a = 
VII. Hemp 2 _ 1 72 27 30 32 5 
VIII. Jute 1 2 3 221 194 74 68 58 
IX. Horsehair _ _ 1 3 2 _— 3 1 
x. Cocoanut-fibre — 1 — 5 1 5 6 1 
XI. Silk .. 30 30 50 2 smn 1 68 50 17 11 4 
XII. Lace .. we Be oc 1 We 1 44 35 12 5 6 
XIII. Hosiery 1 _- 1 37 24. 22 lk} | 6 
XIV. Elastic _ il _ 4 9 4 or) 2 
< - Total._Textile .. 56 60 52 59 43 4,332 3,786 1,719 1,302 785 
| 
NON-TEXTILE. 
XV. Flax Scutching — _ _ tf 5 1 1 - 
XVI. Gas : 20 | -16 | - 16 122 118 96 641 450 
XVII. Electricity 4 ee 18 34 12 108 | 29 
XVIII. India-rubber 1 uth i 2 65 66 56 64 2 
XIX. Wood : 27 16 25 1,215 1,004° 913 481 | 564 
XX.tLeather.. st ac 5 6 2 89 103 98 92 vis) 
XXI. Ivory, Bone, Shell, and Jet 1 — | 1 19 26 11 13 | 18 
XXII. Clay, Stone, &c. 31 27 Ci 10 281 139 107 295° | 144 
XXIII. Glass 2 13 | 2 78 54 58 790 | 452 
XXIV. Metals, Extraction: of . 32 aonn 38 228 242 256 512 | 300 
xxXV. protete Founding and Conver. 74 75 86 2,209 1,821 1,962 3,893 3,755 
sion of. ps 
XXXVI. metals: Galvanising, Finishing, 5 2 1 290 279 224 | 245 151 
Cc. 
XXVIII. Machines, Appliances, Convey- } 
ances, Tools :— : | 
1. Machines, Engines, and Engi-| 127 88 ) 4,661 3,858 8,000 | 
neering. 84 3,946 6,309 
2. Other Appliances, &c. 35 31 J 2,268 2,005 4,296 | 
3. Ship and Boat-building 108 70 65 787 803 575 ¥ 7,039 | 4,618 
XXVIII. Chemicals, &c. 36 EV eR 466 412 Ak 4 1,063 | 803 
xXXIX. Furniture, &c. 4 3 2 265 248 135 122 59 
XXX. Food .. 24 22 14 521 409 301 416 291 
XXXII. Drink :— 
1. Aerated Waters 3 ee 173 153 87 ee 
2. Other ie 14 } y 106 92 o 348 i} oe 
XXXII. Tobacco, Snuff, anil Gisate 1 1 1 27 18 18 ST. | 29 
XXXIII. Print, Bleach, Dye Works 19 21 13 488 383 383 217 ‘| 152 
XXXIV. Clothing : ote 6%) nO te 3 4 3 432 335 261 128 | 150 
XXXV. Jewellery, Plate, Fine Instru- — l 1 96 77 62 51 | 123 
ments, Fancy Articles, Games. 
XXXVI. Paper, Printing, Stationery, &c. .. 30 25 21 1,136 950 800 | 561 352 
XXXVII. Explosives cee gone l 1 2 26 34 52 | 42 | 16 
KXXVIII. Laundries r 1 _ 2 195 159 92 58 | 110 
xXXXIX. Docks, Wharves, and Quays 115 89 88 602 305 203 3,765 | 2,656 
XL. Warehouses . 21 16 12 206 92 49 2415 | 907 
XLI. Construction and Ppopaltine of 48 42 40 7 27 51 425 | 206 
Buildings (s. 23, ss. 1° and 2’, | 
1895 Act). 
XLII. Buildings defined by s. 23 (ss. 2) 5 3 _ 15 1 2 163 Li 
of £895 Act. 
XLIII. Miscellaneous.. 665 534 
Total._Non-Textile 37,033 | 23,704 
GRAND TOTAL 
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TABLE 11.—Reported 


y 





FATAL. 











Adults. Young Persons. Children. 


All Ages. Total. 


































































































































Industry. | ; l 
Males. || Females. Males. || Females.} Males. || Females. Females. Males and Females. 
al | | 
F.—Factories. 
et ee F. W.| F.| W.|| F, w.|| F. | wel oF. w. | B&W. 
(1) (2) (9) 4(10)| (11) (18) (19) (20) 
TEXTILE. 
I. Cotton 17 23 1 24 
Ir. Wool aA 
IIr. Worsted ; 
Iv. Shoddy es 
V. Flax .. > 
VI. China Grass Ly 
VII. Hemp 2 
VIII. Jute .. 1 
IX. Horsehair Me 
X. Cocoa-nut Fibre = 
XI. Silk BS 
XII. Lace .. 1 
XIII. Hosiery 4 
XIV. Elastic a 
NON-TEXTILE. 
XV. Flax Scutching -- = = Fee 
XVI. Gas 20 — 20 
XVII. Electricity 4) — 4 
XVIII. India-rubber and Gutta- ay 1 
percha. 
XIX. Wood 23 _ 27 
XX. Leather 3 1 5 
XI. Ee Bone, Shell and fe, rT 
et. 

XXII. Clay, Stone, &c. 23 aa 31 
MEIII. Glass 2 - aa 
XXIV. Metals, Extraction of .. 29 ‘at 32 

XXV.Metals, Founding and 67 | i 74 

Conversion of. 
XXXVI. Metals, Galvanising, 3 “ 5 
Finishing, &c. 
XXKVII. Machines, Appliances, 
Conveyances, Tools: 
1. Machines, Engines, and | 114 1 127 
Engineering. ; 
2. Ship and Boat-building | 96 = 108 
3. Other _ Be bie Ae 33 es 35 
XXVIII. Chemicals, &c. 33 on 36 

XXIX. Furniture, &c. 3 4 

XXX. Food.. 17 24 
XXXI. Drink: 

L. Aérated Waters ..- 1 = 3 
2. Other... a aS 15 1 17 
XXXII. Tobacco, Snuff and] — | = 1 
REX. Print, Bleach D 
IIL. Print eac e 
Works. : Aa pls = 19 
XEXIV. Clothing 1 | —_ 3 
XXXV. Jewellery, Plate, Fine] — 
Instruments, Fancy aa rll 
wigecdto en tlexee ames: 
. Paper rinting Sta- | 
tionery, &c. : sid ca 3a 
KXXVII. Explosives 1) _ 1 
XEXXVIII. Laundries 1 ta Lt 
KXXIX. Docks, Wharves and <a 
uays. 107 | = 115 
XL. Warehouses 18 es 21 
XLI. Construction and Repair- } 
ing of Buildings (s.23,| *° ae a8 
ss.1>and 2",1895 Act). , 
XLII. Buildings defined bys. 23 Fs > 
(ss. 2) of 1895 Act. 3 ‘a 
RLIII. Miscellaneous 17 19 | 
Foal = 
——— __—_-—_———_- 
TOTAL, 1899 .. 752 6 a71 8 
yee 620 725 | 2 727 : 
1897 569 | 3 658 





TABLES, 


Accidents 1899: Age, Sex, Industry. 


— SS SESS 


NON-FATAL. 





Adults, 
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Young Persons. Children. All Ages. Total. 
‘ | 
e Industry. 
- Males. Females. } Males. | Females. | Males. ol Males. || Females. | Males and Females. y 
F.-|Ww.| F. |w.l r..jw.l F. fw.l re lwell ge F.—Factories. 
Wa pated We F F. #,) | W.LES& W, (Wowie. 
(21)._.| (22)!)_ (23) | (24) (25) 1 (26)||_ (27) _} (28) F (29) (30)}] G1) (35) (37)__|(38)} (39) (1) 
—. TEXTILE. 
1,571) — 794|—j] 598] — 592) — }] 125 | — || 438 1,429 3,723 | — | 3,723 I. Cotton. 
$15) — 166| —]} 112) — 90; — §|—|| 5 261 696 | — 696 Ir. Wool. 
252)| — 201; —] 178| — 120|—]} 16} —|/21 $42 788 | — 788 IIr. Worsted. 
eR eet) Retain Me 2 et he || _ 14) — 14 IV. Shoddy. 
58 | — 49 | — 58 | — 24|;—]} 13/;—//10 83 212 | — 212 V. Flax. 
aa ro > a ag aa — S| St | een — _ = -- VI. China Grass. 
22); — $5 | — 33 | — 12;—] — ;-|}—- 47 102 | — 102 VII. Hemp. 
) 96] — || 100/—] |.65/—|| so|/—| 4/—|| - 130 295|—} 295 VIII. Jute. 
Te 1|— 1|— — }—] — |/—] — 1 Silas 3 IX. Horsehair. 
Z a = —- |-—-| -jJ-|— — 9| 1 1o xX. Cocoa-nut Fibre. 
23} —Vlee 22 1 — 19 | — 18 | — —| 2 42 85 | — 85 XX. Silk. 
29) — 6| — 17| — 3|— —||— 9 56 | — 56 XII. Lace. 
15)| — 15 | — 14) — 14;—j — |-j) 1 80 59 = 59 XIII. Hosiery. 
3|— 3 — = = 2/—}] — j;-|J—-— 5 3) => 8 XIV. Elastic. 
NON-TEXTILE. 
OU) = 2) — amet fay) —— Ii s|— 38 XV. Flax Scutching. 
802 | — = 15| — — |}—f —|J-|—- 818 | — 818 XVI. Gas. 
120 | — =m = e— = oo | ee Hee | = 126 | — 126 XVII. Electricity. 
110) — = 20| — A esl | es. |e ee 8 138) — 133 XVIII. India-rubber and Gutta-= 
; percha. 
1,426| 9 — | 363/ 5 9;/—}] — |-|/- 14 1,803 | 14] 1,817 XIX. Wood. 
147| 4 — | 49| 2 1/1 — || — 199| 7 206 XX. Leather. 
19| — ii | te (el Shs =F = 35|— 35 XXI. rai Bone, Shell and 
et. 
617| 5 17|—} 235] — 17) =) — | =| — 34 | ss6| 5 891 XXII. Clay, Stone, &c. 
479 | — 34; —] 152) — 9)/— fF 11|)—] — 43 985 | — 985 MXIII. Glass. 
702) — 1)\ — 47 \i— — ee | ea | 1 750| — 750 XXIV. Metals, Extraction of. 
5,756 | -- 14| — }1,097| — 9)\| = a) 23 6,877| —| 6,877 XXV.Metals, Founding and 
Conversion of. 
353 | — 70'—]} 109| — Sea 105 567 | — 567 XXXVI. Metals, — Galvanising, 
Finishing, &c. 
HMEVII. Machines, Appliances, 
: APS MER Bad gi woul: 4 
ae a ea eae 13/15,953 . Machines, Engines, an 
13,264 | 12 15 2,637) 1 15 30 15,940 5, : _nsineering. - Re 
8,104| 1 — |—f1,175| — 1|— 1|/—||- 1 9,281| 1) 9,282 P pan oat-building. 
5,847 |27|| 144|—|1,361| 7]| 142/—] 2|—||- 286 7,496 | 34] 7,530 3. Other. 
1,484 21; 14 192; 1 eae a, ee 44 1,720| 5] 1,725} XXEWVIZII. Chemicals, &c. 
286 SI 1h Z1ii2 fab | 4 361; 4] 365 MNMIX. Furniture, &c. 
646 1 100| —} 182) — 75 | — 4;—| 1 176 1,008; 1] 1,009 XXX. Food. 
Frere tha sg A corer 
23 | — 0; — 84 |) — 3|— 1);-—|]}-— 73 281 | — 281 : Aérate aters. 
53d 4 is = 91 |'— 2)—f — |-|— 14 639| 4 643 2. Other. 
= = = a ee | ad 51 KX XII. Tobacco Snuff and 
24. 8 14 10 13 51 Gieare 
554) — 33|—] 180; — 24;—]f 13) — || — 57 804) — 804) KXXITII. te La Bleach, Dye 
258 | — 44| 31 195| — 54) 3 2)/—|—-— 98 553| 6 559| XXXIV. Clothing. 
aes kas 2 ee) Ss | | — 135 XXXV.Jewellery, Plate, Fine 
59 27 33 16 ae hey Instruments, "Fancy 
| crept both eee - 
= —: 2] 1,79 XXXVI. Paper rinting ta- 
s71|— || 114| — |. 621/ 1|| 181) 1] 5 1 296 1,798 7 oP tionery, &e. 
TE 3 9/1] 6\|— 2)/—| — |-|]— 11 94| 4 938| XXXVII. Explosives. 
39, 1 109 | — 12| — TAM) GI Ps i em a 189 240) 2 242|XXXVIII. Laundries. 
| = = f Wh 
4,493 — a a 98 | — a) aii 4,591 4,591) XXXIX oreert arves and 
3,276 | — 5|—] 2380) — 2 = 7 3,513 | —; 3,513 XL. Warehouses. 
| — — |—f — |—] — — sa 366 XLI,. Construction and Repair- 
SSO a |) 16 EG ing of Buildings (s. 23. 
siidingStenned bye 43 
=. Seas | — 336 XLII. Bu ngs define ys. 
Sia) 16P— 1) 42i—- |) t hy os (ss. 2) of 1895 Act. 
856 | 32 93| 3] 256/11) 81) 3 7i=h— 174 1,293 | 49] 1,342 MUIII. Miscellaneous. 
54,655 |104||2,362) 8 110,700) 30 | 1,706 10; 227 | — || 87 4,155 69,737 |152169,889| .TOTAL, 1899. 
43,918 | 73 || 1,993 | 15 | 9,091 43 || 1,400| 6} 218 | — || 83 3,476 56,698 | 137] 56,835 | 1898, 
pied alfes t a ll i ee 
ead in| | 
29,404 | 41 || 1,654 | 5 4 7,218 Bo 1,202 | 4] 186 | — || 75 2,931 39,739 | 77 39,816 | 1897. 
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Industry. 


(For fuller definitions, see preceding Table.) 


F.—Factories. 
W.—Workshops. 


a Se ET ae ee | ee a 


(1) 


TEXTILE. 
I. Cotton 
Ir. Wool 
IIr. Worsted 
Iv. Shoddy .. 
V. Flax 
VI. China Grass 
VII. Hemp 
VIII. Jute 





Machinery moved by Mechanical Power.* 











Movement of Machinery: 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1899: FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 


TABLE 12.—Reported 


Hot Liquid 
Metal or 














IX. 
x. 
XI. 
xItI. 
XIII. 
xIV. 


Horsehair 
Cocoa-nut Fibre .. 
Silk.. 

Lace oe oe oe 
Hosiery .. 

Elastic ., 


NON-TEXTILE. 


xv. 
xVI. 
VII. 
XVIII. 
xXIxX. 
xX. 
xXXI. 
XII. 
ZXIIEI. 
xxXIV. 
xXxXV. 
XXXVI. 
XXVIII. 


XXVIII. 
xXXI=. 
XxX. 
xXXXI. 


XXXII. 
XXXIII. 
XXXIV. 

xXxXXV. 
xXXXVI. 
xXXXVII. 
RXXVIII. 
xXxXXIX. 
xL. 

xXLI. 


LIX. 
XLII. 


Flax Scutching 
Gas.. 
Electricity 
India-rubber, &c. 
Wood 
Leather .. 
Ivory, Bone, &c. .. 
Clay, Stone, &c. 
Glass 
Metals, Extraction of.. 
Metals, Founding, &c. 
Galvanising, 
arachiness Appliances, 
2, Ship-buildings 6. 
Ghemicaeae 
Furniture, &c. 
Food os 
Drink: ,, 
1. Aerated Waters 


2. Other .. as 
Tobacco, &c... 
Print, Bleach, 
Works. 
Clothing... 


Dye 


Jewellery, &c. 

Paper, Printing, &c. 

Explosives 

Laundries 

Docks, Wharves, &c... 

Warehouses... 

Construction, &c., of 
Buildings (s. 23, ss.1» 
and 2°, 1895 Act). 

Buildings defined bys.23 


(Ss.2>) of 1895 Act. 
Miscellaneous ‘ 


TOTAL, 1899 


1898 
























































































































































































































































Granesand|) gui Machinery NOT moved Substance 
Hoists. || Shuttles. | other Lift- || Grimd- | Circular || other, | by Mechanical Power. 
ing Tackle 
4 ss i 33 | E EE 3 EE 5 53 5 | 53 Fatal.*. ||Non-Fatal.| Fatal. - 
} Pe} cP oP.) Fe. Urs) or. Oe oe ee ee Re re F. | W.] F. 
@Ql@l@!@!l ©] @m i ®!@ ! ao! ap!! a} as) a4 | as) || a6) | ap [as | a» 
55|| 1| 118]; — e| _ 7|| — | 18 2,360) — | — || 38 
9] — | a5] a} 4] —| — | _ 3 aso] — | — || 10 
3; ss] — | 20] — a 1] — 2 2] soo] — | — 5 
— | 10) — 4 nee 3|| — | 1637 — | — || — 
ee ef ae ee 1] — 7o} — | — 
— 2] — Wee eS es, res 1| 215) — | — 
oe a3 — — ee — —— oe — — — 3 nme 23. = 
—-{|—f—/|/—]—| —-] —- 1) —|-—| - aj —| — 1 
~ Oe a eh ak =e 2} 58s} —|— | — 
_ |) | ee I 1|| — a2} — | — || — 
1 a ees igen ieee Se ee ee a $6) —L) to ee 
ee = — =e —s =e — = — = = 4 A, eax =e, 
fs = = as a as an at = = (Fee = = 
— 2|/ —~| — 1| 20] — 1|| — 2 45 — 8 
Lees al = ee en eee 3} 117 — | — jj — 
_ @ aeons | enh eee Be eee |S 2] — 50] — | — 2 
—-{-j-|]- 4} 13] — 6| 637|| 6| 540] — | — || 2s 
_ Bea eee 4 | —|— 2| wi — | = 
Sel er eae ta Ge eye al 1 14] — | = 
— —-|— 1) 14] — — 9| 242] — | — | es 
- — | = 4 - — a3, — | — 6 
= —|- 3|. 20l-— | — | — — 1 16] > (oat eee 9 
L).471) — j= 9| 169|/ — | 37] 1] 29] 19] 1,073] — | — || 148 
—-/-]|—-}--J] - 1} 2|.— 1]. 1| ese] — | — | 44 
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Accidents 1899: Causation, Industry. 
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Non-Fatal.}: Fatal. 1 Non-Fatal.} Non-Fatal.}| Fatal. | Non-Fatal.! Fatal.* Non-Fatal.} Fatal.* || Non-Fatal. | Fatal. Pee. 
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TABLE 18.— Reported cases of Lead, Phosphorus, 






































































































































Young 
Adults. Persons. Children. 
Disease. Industry. = M | ae, 
NMI. | F. MM. I 2 3 M. | F. 
M.—Males. 
¥F.—Females. i a Mino | ace ok 
Cases. |Deaths.|| Cases. |Deaths.| Cases. |Deaths.|| Cases. |Deaths.J Cases. |Deaths.|| Cases. |Deaths 
qd.) (2.) (3.) (4.) (5.) (6.) (7.) (8.) (9.) (10.) (11) (12.) Q3)b iGo 
1. China and Earthenware .. 119 9 99 6 9 — 22 1 — — pe Ee 
2. Glass making .. os aie 8 1 _— _ — — — os = 38 = a 
3. Smelting of Metals .. es 61 |. 1 _ — a — == — a — = = 
4. Tinning and Enamelling 14 -- 6 — 4 _ — = = 5 ae, ee 
of Ironand other Metals 
5. File making sis Ac oe 39 1 2 — — — = — 4 —= us ae 
6. White Lead Works.. aS 373 5 26 — — a = = = 
7. Red and Orange Lead 21 — 2 — — — = = a = me - 
Works. 
Lead 8. Vellow Lead Works.. 30 _ — _ — — — — a = ws = = 
poisoning. 
9. Blue Lead Works... ae 27 1 — — — _ = = ae a ee = 
10. Electric Accumulator 31 1 1 — — — — = ae oa jee = 
Works. 
11. Paints and Colours .. a fll 1 2 — 1 — — — 1 — a BS 
12. Coach making, &c. .. ste 61 1 1 — 3 — == — = = ac af 
13. Other Industries ¥e OF 216 3 20 = EL = 7 — — — ea Bite ee 
Total—Lead Poisoning... | 1041 24 159 6 28 = 29 1 B = = = 
i. Lucifer Match Works _... 4 = 33 1 — _ — — == “== == = 
Phosphorus 2. Other Industries ae aie 1 — — — = = = P= 
poisoning. —— —— EE ——eE 
Total—Phosphorus 5 ess 3 1 = — = = a == ao as 
Poisoning. 
i. China and Earthenware .. = = _— == — as — —— = mae — = 
2. Paints, Colours, and Ex- —_ = = = — — = = = a oe a = 
Arsenic traction of Arsenic. 
poisoning. | 3. otherIndustries .. ..J — vas _ es = = a ea 7 At ae EE 
Total—Arsenic Poisoning.. _ _— — _ — — = “= = ses is 
1. Barometer and Thermo- 3 — _ — — — — — = = = 
meter making. 
mucuonane 2. Furrier’s Processes.. 38 — = 1 = = = 25 = = — — 
po Ist | 3, OtherIndustries ..... (Slee a = os = se Sa. La} xh a 
Total—Mercury Poisoning 9 = 1 = = He — = pies = aS 
1 Wool Sorting and Wool 14 3 3 1 1 1 = = = = = pao! 
Combing. : 
2. Horsehair Sorting ., se 8 2 2 Bae 6 1 l 1 se 2? we a 
3. Handling and Sorting of — = 4 = ae oa Si aie at 
Anthrax. Hides and Skins Cradin ers: 4 : . 
Fellmongers, &c.) 
4. OtherIndustries ., a 4 2 _ a _ — = == r= ete a is 
Total—Anthrax ., F 42 10 5 1 7 2 1 — = a 1 : 


“ CASES” include all attacks, fatal or otherwise, reported during the year. 
9 5 . 
* DEATHS ” include all deaths reported during the year, whether included (as Cases) in previous returns or not. 


Of the above cases 1,038 were reported by Medical Practitioners, 887 by Occupiers. 
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Arsenic, and Mercury Pcisoning, and Anthrax: 1899. 































































































Total Total Total 
Total. for for for 
1898. 1897. 1896, 
ea Industr Disease. 
M. | Fr. | M. & F. M.& F. | Mt. & F.| M.& F. tA, 
abe { Spe 
-—Females. 
Cases. | Deaths, || Cases. | Deaths. Cases. Deaths. Cases. Cases. Cases. 
(15.) (16.) (17.) (18.) (19.) (20.) (21.) (22.) (23.) (2.) (1.) 
128 9 121 if 249 16 457 446 432 1. China and Earthenware. 
8 1 _ =: 8 1 19 23 I4 2. Glass making. 
61 1 — a 61 1 82 102 56 3. Smelting of Metals. 
18 - 6 _ 24 ~ 24 36 35 &. Tinning and Enamelling 
J of Iron and other Metals. 
39 1 2 aa 41 1 46 39 20 5. File making. 
373 5 26 — 399 5 332 370 239 6. White Lead Works. 
21 _ 2 = 23 _— 15 ) 7.Red and Orange Lead 
Works. 
= = ee a cs Not 
“+ 3 8. Yellow Lead Works. Lead 
H distinguished poisoning. 
Included | > 
27 1 — — 27 cg ye: | from Other 9. Blue Lead Works. 
tries. | Industries. 
31 1 1 _ 11 } 10. Electric Accumulator 
Works. 
73 1 2 _— 59 35 93 11. Paints and Colours. 
64 1 1 — 45 18 15 12. Coach making, &c. 
227 3 27 — 185 145* 126% 13. Other Industries. 
1070 24 188 7 1,278 1,214 1,030 Total—Lead Poisoning. 
4 - 3 1 20 2 2 1. Lucifer Match Works. 
1 —_ — _ 1 — — 2. Other Industries. Phosphorus 
oes —- | — poisoning. 
5 — 3 1 21+ 2 2 Total—Phosphorus 
Poisoning. 
Ea oe == = == see _— 1. China and Earthenware. 
ws re — — = — 1 2. Paints, Colours, and Ex- 
traction of Arsenic. Arsenic . 
ah fe eo = = a — 3. Other Industries. poisoning. 
th oe Ls = = a a Total—Arsenic Poisoning. 
2 me = ae 1. Barometer and Thermo- 
Not meter making. 
€ ot 1 on notifiable 2. Furrier’s Processes. ce bt i 
6 ma Be “i prior to 3. Other Industries. ope y tet 
= May 1899. ; 
9 = 1 = Total—Mercury Poisoning. 
15 4 3 1 16 9 3 1. Dc eehin: aaa and Wool 
ut 3 8 1 3 aa as 2. Horsehair Sorting. 
oy = & 14 3. Handling and Sorting of 
16 3 } Hides and Skins (Tan- | 42thrax. 
( 14 ners, Fellmongers, &c.) 
4 2 os ue} 1 — J 4, Other Industries. 
49 12 6 2 28 23 17 Total—Anthrax. 








The 1898 figures include repeated notifications affecting the same person received within the year. This practice has not been followed in 1899. 
* Including classes 7, 8, 9, 10. 
+ 10 of the reports included in this total related to cases of phosphorus poisoning which occurred before the year 1898. 
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1. 


la. Aberdeen 


2. 


18s. 
19. 
20. 
Zl. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
2&. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36 
37. 


38. 
39. 


DISTRICT. 





Dundee 


Glasgow 
Edinburgh .. 


Belfast 
Dublin 


Newcastie-on-Tyne 
Preston 
Blackburn .. 
Leeds .. 
Bradford 
Huddersfield 
Burniey 
Rochdale 
Salford 
Itanchester 
Bolton.. 
Liverpool 
Ashton-under-Lyne.. 
Stockport 

Sheffield 
Nottingham 
Leicester 
Stafford 
Walsall 
Wolverhampton 
Northampton 
Birmingham, No.1 
Birmingham, No.2 . 
Worcester .. 

Wales .. 
Peterborough 
Norwich 
East Metropolitan 
Central Metropolitan 
West Wetropolitan .. 
Bristol 
South Metropolitan .. 
37a. Brighton 
Southampton 
Plymouth 
Total—_Lady Inspectors 


GRAND TOTAL 


Total for 1898 


T tal for 1897 


Total for 1896 








Over- 
crowd- 
ing ; 
Air 
Space. 
(2.) 


— wo m= &d oO 


ou 


po won o 


Lis) ee © 


e& oO Lad 


bo 


30 


20 


= 


705 


Ventila- 


tion ; 
Dust ; 
Fumes. 


(3.) 








283 





257 


403 














Effluvia. 


(4.) 


_ he bo 


bo 


uw CO m wy 


TOTAL NUMBER OF REPRESENTATIONS. 


Sanitary 
Con- 


veniences. 


(5.) 


Oleanli- 
ness. 


(6.) 








150) 





36 
| 15 
64 


11 
10 
17 
17 


_ 
— Cc oo sl 


co oo 


12 


979 





902 





1,392 





a 
4,535 





4,019 
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TABLE 14.—Representations to Local Authorities by 
H.M. Inspectors, 1899. 


(1878, 8.4; 1891, 88. 2, 73 1895, s. 10.) 





thet] “Tom, “eee 
(8.) (9.) (10.) 
1 8s 97 
190 229 148 
7 240 451 
ul 80 53 
3 271 127 
= 304 188 
1 21 32 
= 35 78 
4 38 59 
a 46 58 
= 59 37 
1 203 138 
31 79 21 
a 45 47 
Ba 112 31 
15 96 130 
1 20 39 
12 124 157 
5 34 _ 27 
1 38 20 
2 81 174 
a 13 19 
3 29 43 
— 40 16 
3 58 71 
al “15 9 
+ ek 57 
6 62 56 
4 67 70 
Sr 1 4 
25 83 53 
2 38 9 
3 69 67 
14 235 176 
47 493 414 
4 51 75 
= 23 32 
26 207 187 
4 67 43 
6 71 108 
8 41 I3 
33 276 328 
469 4,191 3,962 
276 3,962 
gi 521 I 5,245 
5,127 


Total for 
1897, 


(11.) 


171 
793 
394 

97 
118 
152 

39 

50 
114 

89 

58 
105 


50 
48 
148 
31 
198 
18 
36 
140 
l4 
78 
23 
119 
Il 


85 
9 
27 
88 
1? 
78 
270 
444 
192 


311 


5,245 
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TABLE 15.—Prosecutions, 1899: Offence and Penalty. 












































































re 
‘ U ) . 
“ 3 Number Result. 3 
‘i ® of Average 
4 3 Cases.* S Costs 
| a Cases 33 Total Poneie Total - oe ie 
4 Statutory Provision : ith- | 22> one ee. ee wnere 
_ Description of Offence, in virtue of which | © a é a Pils F 5 og oe oe eho Went 
4 Action was taken, wn ot a a e on Pay- Fa iS Penalties. | Conviction Costs. drawal on 
; Bea] 9s ad 3 ‘¢ | Ment] 7a | ensued, Payment of 
7 os] 8 5 8 | of 2+ | Costs 
' oS |e ec Ee Lo. oe 28 ensued, 
| : | 
ae (1) : ‘lS (ZB @.) 14) | ©) | @) 1, (8.) (9.) a CLE) pea (23); RCN Wee eet oe 
| | ft a= 
Premar — SRM E Ao a || & 8, Cae gy, 
Keeping Registers, | .. oF -. | 3388 | 268 | 152 406 8 6] 352} 30215 0 01411} 1 
fending Notices, &c.:— | pa? he ie Cae 
lure as regards :— | 
a Notification of commence- 1878, s.75; 1891, 31 24 7 31 — _ 32 Gy al ae 
‘ ment of occupation. 8. 26; 1895, s. 44 z P PRs haus © aI 
A 
2. Notification of existence of 1895, s. 41 == — — — — = = = = es ae 
; workshop. | 
3, Keeping register of children | 1878, 2 ae 1895, 81 79 9 87 — il SON oe | 7 0 012 3 36 19 10 0 8 6 
is cecker at 1878, 58.53. 06 : 76 | 
4, Keeping register of over- ss. 1891, 31) 3116 140 6 1] 138 108 13 0 4 : 5 
time, or affixing particulars, | s. 14; 1895, ss. 22, 44 i eee i as id 
, or sending notice of same. ' 
6. Keeping list of out-workers, | 1891,s.27; 1895, | 8] — 9 9 — == | 5 1015 0 Hie cote iy BY 13 O76 
: or keeping it open. to in- 8. 42 
: spection, or sending list to 
HM. Inspector. 
6, Keeping register of accidents 1895. ss. 20, 23,29 | 17 ee 16 — 1 23 23 9 0 19 514 0 Ure 7 
and diseases, or keeping it 
open to inspection. 
q. Notifying accident .. re 1895, ss.18,23,29 | 41 43 a 42 1 1 50 40 2 6 019 24 9 0 C1 
8. Notifying cases of anthrax” 1895, ss. 23, 29 5 Hy |} 5 —_ — 4 1136 | 0 6 oplow0 014 7 
or of poisoning by lead, ; 
phosphorus, arsenic, or | 
mercury. | 
oO. Bonding other prescribed 1878, s. er 1891, | li — 1 il — _— — 05 0 0 5 O TIO 0 Hi 0 
notices. 
10. Sending correct annual re- 1895, s. 34 68 59 9 65 1 2 20 3613 6 011 23/10) 38 OT 
turn. 
ll. Forging, &c. certificate, or 1878, s. 85 10 10) = 10 _ — — LIT 50) ay 0 3 a OOS 
making false entry in 
register or document. 
+-Posting of Abstracts, |.. ne ue .. | 100} 28 80 106 a 2 | 146 61 4 2 011 4210 4 0380 
otices, &c, :— : 
1, Failure to affix abstracts and | 1878, ss. 22,78 ; 1891, 95 27 76 101 — 2] 141 58 4 2 0 11 4112 7 0 8 
notices. : ; 3.16; 1895, ss. 1, 24 
2. Failure to specify on notice 1878. ss. 19, 24 5 1 4 5 _ _ 5 a O 0 12 017 9 Ors 7 
the period of employment, 
meals, &c. 
| 
Obstruction or Persona-|.. .. ..  ..| 19] 10, 10 isi, = 5| 71 18150 15 818] 0109 
on of H.M. Inspectors :— 
1, Obstruction “4 6 = 1878, = 68 ; 1895, 19 10 10 15 — 5 | 7 i 18 15 0 be) | ty all te) 010 9 
23° f } 
2, Personation a6 aes oe 1878, s. 70 _- — — _ _— _ — = — _— _ 
Total: Administration pclae Bs AB .. | 457 | 306 | 242 527 8 13} 505 38214 2 014 6; 20913 3 0 711 
Fencing ; Dangerous |.. a we ei kod 39. — 131 3 5 | 1335) 42512 4 3 5 10319 7 015 6 
achinery, &c.:— | 
1, Failure to fence dangerous | 1878, s.5; 1891,s.6;) 1049 105; — 100 3 2] 205) 172 44} 114 72 4 4 014 0 
machinery. | 1895, ss. 7, 13, 22, 23, 24 
2, Penal Compensation in cases 
where death or injury has | : 
resulted from :— Ee 
(a.) Failure to fence ma- 33 34) = 31 == 3 285 253 8 0] 8 43 31 15 3 1 0 6 
chinery. 
(b.) Failure to observe 1878, ss. 5, 82; = = — = = = = == = = o-= 
special rules. > 1891, s. 6; 1895, | 
(c.) Failure to observe ss. 7, 13, 22, 23, 24 ae = = — — = = ae | — = = 
other requirements of | | 
the Acts. J 
3. Using prohibited machinery 1895, ss. 4, 22, 23 _ = = = = = = ra | ae = = 
4, Allowing traversing carriage 1895, s.9 _- — = — = = ane ea os a es 
of self-acting machine to 
run out within a distance | 
of 18 inches from any fixed | 
structure not being part of | 
machine, 
(See also WE. 2 & 3,S.2.& 3,K.1 
& 2,and VXII.) 
Dangerous Structural 1895, ss. 2, 24 1j 1] — 1; —- |-7T-}, - | = 120 120 
ndition :—Use of dangerous 
tory or workshop. 





























Case is meant each item of prosecution, ¢.g., a summons for employing ee beyond legal hours is entered as three ~ cases,” but as one “group %f 
prosecutions. 
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TABLE 15.—Prosecutions, 1899 : Offence and Penalty—continued. 





Description of Offence. 


(she 


Statutory Provision 
in virtue of which 
Action was taken. 


(2.) 





I._GENERAL—cont. :— 


(¥.—Means of Escape in case 
of Fire :— 


1, Failure to hold certificate 
from sanitary authority. 

2. Failure to observe instruc- 
tions of sanitary authority. 

3. Failure to provide moveable 
fire escapes. 

4, Allowing doors of factory, 
&c., to be illegally fastened. 

5. Allowing doors of factory, 
&c, (not being sliding doors) 
to be constructed so as not 
to open outwards. 


G.—Investigation of Acci- 
dents :—Non-compliance with 
summons, &c., or obstruction of 
court, 





H.—Cleanliness, Ventila-~ 
tion, Overcrowding :— 





1. Failure to limewash fac- 
tory, &¢. 

2. Failure to keep factory in 
cleanly condition, &c. 

3. Neglecting to provide or use 
fans, &c., to prevent inhala- 
tion of dust or fumes. 

4. Allowing factory to be over- 
crowded, &c. 

5. Allowing workshop to be 
overcrowded, &c. 


(b) Sanitation and Safety—cont. 
oS 


I.—_Temperature : — Neglecting 


to maintain reasonable tempera- 
ture. 


J._Sanitary Conveniences: 


—Neglecting to provide sufficient 
{ or suitable sanitary conveniences, 


Total: Sanitation and Safety .. 


IIr.—_CHILDREN :— 


K.—_Age, Fitness, 
Children :— 
1. Under legal age 


&c., of 


2, Without certificate of school | 


attendance. 
3, Without certificate of fitness 


L.—Employment of Children 
at Illegal Times :— 


1. Before or after legal hours .. 


°, Before or after legal hours | 


in business of, but outside, 
the factory or workshop. 

3. Beyond legal hour on half 
holiday. 

4, Beyond legal number 
hours in laundries. 

5. At meal times 


of 


6. In prohibited room during | 


meal hours. P 
7. Beyond legal period without 
interval for meals, 


8. Otherwise than in morning | 


and afternoon sets or on 
alternate days. 
. At night 


cc 


. On successive Saturdays 





1891, ss. 2,7; 1895, 
10 


Ss. 
1891, ss. 2,7; 1895, 
ss. 10, 11 
1895, s. 10 


1895, s. 10 
1895, s. 10 


Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, 1887, s. 45. 
Factory Act, 1895, 
ss. 21, 23, 29 


1878, ss. 33, 34, 77 ; 
1895, ss. 24, 27, 43 
1878, ss. 3, 63, 66 ; 
1895, ss. 22, 24 
1878, s. 36 ; 1895, 
ss. 24, 33 


1878, ss. 3, 53, 56, 63, 

66 ; 1895, ss. 1, 24 

1878, ss. 53, 56, 63, 6 
1895, s. 1 


he 
’ 


1895, s. 32 


1895, s. 35. 


1878, s. 20; 1891, 
8.18; 1895, s. 22 
1878, ss. 23, 24 


1878, s. 27 


1895, s. 36 
1895, s. 16 


1878, ss. 10, 12, 14, 46, 
54; 1895, s. 36 
1895, s. 22 
1878, ss, 17, 19 
1878, s. 39 

| 
| 1878. ss. 12,14; 1895, 
5, 29 


1878, ss. 10, 12,14; 
1895, s. 22 


.. | 1878, ss. 10, 12, 14, 88; 


1895, s. 36 





1878, s. 12 








1878, ss. 10, 12, 14,54; | 


















































1 wn _ 
2 Number Result. 2 ss 
® of “1 3 aN 
9 Cases. as S § Average 
A _ | Cases | 9S IS°z] Total Penalty in 
es a g | with- | 2°>]> 3] Amount | each Case 
° a 5 o |drawn| §o JZ<s.| of where 
n® | 2 4 $ jon Pay- 45 3.5 S] Penalties. | Conviction 
Ba 8 BY 4 e pens Sa SSs ensued, 
O-n (3) f=] 10) oO Se 
Gale = S 8 | Costs. 22 ges 
3.) 1 (4) | (5) 1 (6) | (7) (8.) (9.) | 0.) (11.) (12.) 
& S. :da\aSiegs Ge 
1 = =e = aso 
1 ae _ - ak 
- \ 
49 3 — 51 26 1010 
42 8 — 4416 6 114 
1 as es 2 nies 
6 — — 6 6 0 
193 | 182 6 5 4761410 
66 3 2 
2 1 1 
25 2 _ 
39 _ 1 
64 tol, 3 
5 it _— 
3 —— — 
ie es pe 2 
| 
5A. .— = 
=o nt _— _ 
23 |} — 3 
20 — — 
2 = an 




















Total 
Amount 
of 
Costs. 


(13.) 





£3 a, 
066 





191811 


1614 5 
1l1l 6 











* By Case is meant each item of prosecution, ¢.g.,a summons for employing three women beyond legal hours is entered as three “cases,” but as one “gro 


prosecutions,” 






TABLES. 





































































1 
a Number Sie 
3 of 3 S83 Average 
° Cases.* as o8 ee oe 
| SESS rage in each Case 
ites Statutory Provision ad : - Cases Cee Ss 2 Total Penalty in Total where 
Description of Offence. in virtue of which | 6 . a q Ais - | 2], 5S] Amount | each Case | Amount | Conviction 
Action was taken, | ,*.| & | & 2 bn Pee Ho Is Ss of | where of or With- 
ae # 5 j 8 oo aolsse Penalties. | Conviction Costs. drawal on 
Bole | ai ape | me aaisss ensued. Payment of 
ae 8 3 + Blo oF Ze jess Costs 
a) o ea 5 ae | oO ORS st IS ensued. 
J D} ec s 
: = (29) 3.) 1 (4) | ©) |} (6) #7.) (8) (9.) # 10.) (11.) (12.) (13.) (14,) 
SHILDREN—cont. :— 
& s: a 
Employment of Children : 
| INegal Times—cont. 
SiOnsunday .. ..  .. | 1878, s. 21 A. e 
12, On statutory holiday.. -+ | 1878, 8.22 ; 1891, ss. ie . a 
16, 33 34; 1895, 8S, aa 
17, 22 22 
-Occupation of Chil-|., A : 6 
fen — . no 6 014 3 
1. Ina prohibitedindustry .. 1878, s. 38 Ae ee 
. Cleaning machiner in 
Poon. : p. 4 3525.5. 2 5 5 013 5 
8. Remaining between fixed | 1878,58.9: 
and traversing parts of a 78, 8.9; 1895, 8. 9 1 1 018 6 
machine. 
—-Parental Obligations :;— aS Pe a ee 6 10 0 e 
1, Parent allowing child to be 1 
4 B ceally eragoyed. LUTE DEES 10 Ome 
. Parent neglecting to cause 18 2 2. a 
~*~ child to attend school, (ieeet ~ 
-Personation : — Connivance 1878, 8. 85 ee = 
ij personation of child. z! 
—Jewish Employers :—Il- 1878, ss. 50, 51 = = = 
al employment by Jew of 
vish chil 
eeCiidren eee s ee 6. [s..  ..) ~ ce, se | 182) 122 156 | 146 © 106 
YOUNG PERSONS :— 
—Fitness, &c.:— Employing 1878, s. 27 : 
* eoon Beng ath out 7 374 374 | 366 28312 0 015 6} 15317 3 083 
ertificate of fitness. 
—Employment of Young | .. 50 ap 40 652 1,026) 981 581 18 5 0 1110]37416 4 075 
Brsons at Illegal Times :— 
fi, Before or after legal hours... | 1878, ss. 10, 11, 13, 45, 336 533 21719 3) O05 5 184 3 11] 0 6 10 
: 54, 58; 1895, ss. A | 
36, 38 
2. Before or after legal hours 1895, s. 16 — 4 0 0 Wi 014 0 hey (0 
in business of, but outside, | 
the factory or workshop | 
when employed therein 
before and after dinner 
hour. 
3, On same day in factory or 1895, s. 16 _ 4 0 0 15 0 DH th (i) 010 0 
workshop, and in a shop 
for a total period exceeding 
the time permitted for em- 
ployment in factory or 
workshop. 
4, Beyond legal hour on half- | 1878, ss, 10, 11, 13, 46, 25 86 3 4 Nib 2 Ps Gy 0 510 
holiday. 54; 1895, ss. 14, 36 , 
5, Beyond legal number of 1895, s. 22 28 29 4 0 018 9 ha) fi) O Sat 
hours in laundries. 
6. At mealtimes .. sa ae EE EOL 19, 58 ; 143 ga 4 0 09 9 Uf nyt 010 1 
-7.In prohibited room during 1878, ss 39, *58 1 1 10 0 110 0 On 6 011 6 
meal hours. 
8, Beyond legal period without 1878, ss. 11, ini 08; 9 its) 3 6 O97, Hoy eioet’) 0 610 
interval for meals. 1895, ss. 1 4, 22 4 
9, Atnight .. ae ais BO 1878, ss. 11, 13, 58, 88 158 8 8 10 1653 6012 8 07 8 
59, 60, 83 ; 1895, 
_ ss. 14, 36, 3 . 
0, On Sunday He 50 a 1878, f a ii 1895, 22 26 1512 6 012 0 911 6 let 2 
il. On statutory holiday .. 1 :1878, i 22; 1891, _ 4 013 0 gh 3 2°2°6 010 8 
8s. 16, 33, 34; 1895, 
88. 17, % 22 
Case is meant:each item of prosecution, é. g., ‘a summons for employing three women beyond legal hours is entered as three * “cases,” but as one “groupot 


prosecutions,” 


TABLE 15.—Prosecutions, 1899: Offence and Penalty—continwed. 
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Description of Offence. | 


L) 


TABLE 15.—Prosecutions, 1899:.Offence and Penalty—continued. 





Statutory Provision | 


in virtue of which 
Action was taken. 


Groups of Prosecu- 
tions.* 


(2:) 


Pm 
or 
xo 








III._YOUNG PERSONS — cont. :— 


S.—Occupation 
Persons :— 


1. In prohibited industry 


2. Cleaning mill gearing or 
other dangerous parts of 
machinery in motion. 

. Remaining between fixed 
and traversing parts 
machine. 


(St) 


T.—Parental Obligations :— 


Parent allowing young person to 
be illegally employed. 


U.— Personation :— Connivance 
at personation of young person. 


v.—_Tewish Employers :—Il- 
legal employment by Jew of 
Jewish young person. 


Total: Young Persons .. 


IV.—WOMEN :— 


wW.—Employment of Women | an 


at Illegal Times :— 


1. Before or after legal hours .. 


. Before or after legal hours in 
business of, but outside, the 
factory or workshop when 
employed therein before 
and after dinner hour. 


workshop and in a shop for 
a total period exceeding 
the time permitted for 
employment in factory or 


workshop. 

4, Beyond legal hour on half- 
holiday. 

5. Beyond legal number of 
hours in laundries. 

6. At meal times .. 


ba | 


.In prohibited room during 
meal hours. 
. Beyond legal period without 


interval for meals. 
. 


co 


9. At night .. a as on 

10. On Sunday 

11. On statutory holiday... 

12. Within four weeks after 
childbirth. 


X.—Occupation of Women :— 


1, Cleaning mill gearing in 
motion. 
2. Remaining between fixed 


and traversing parts of 


machine. 


Y.—_Tewish Employers :—[- | 


legal employment Jew of 


by 
Jewish woman. 


Total: Women 





of Young |.. 


of 


. On same day in factory or | 


1878, s. 38 | 
1878, s.9; 1895, 8.8 | 


1878. s.9; 1895, s.9 





1878, s. 84 | 


1878, s. 85 


1878, ss. 50, 51 





| 


1878, ss. 10, 11, 13, 15, 
53, 54, 56; 1891, 5.13; 
1895, ss. 14, 36, 37 
1895, s. 16 


1895, s. 16 


1878, ss. 10, 11, 18, 15, 
46, 54; 1891, 5.13; 


1878, ss. 17, 19, 53, 56 
1878, s. 39 
1878, ss. 11, 13, 15, 53, 
66; 1891, 5,13 ; 1895, 


8. 22 


1878, ss. 11, 13, 15,53, | 58 
56, 83; 1891, 8. 13 ; 
1895, ss. 14, 36, 37 

1878, 5.21 4 

1878,s.22:1891, 4 


ss. 16, 33, 34 5 1895, | 
8. 22 

1891, s. 17; 1895, 
s. 22 





1878, s.9 
1878,s.9; 1895, 
8.9 




















withdrawn on pay- 
ment of costs in 1898, 


~ 
S 
H 
= 
>) 
mS 
= 
i} 
va 
= 
= 
> 
5 
iO 


(10.) 


Ape Result. 
oO 
Cases.* | 73 
| Cases! 33 
ayn a with- a 
a = § (drawn ao 
|. 4 3S (thent|| Oe 
8 a4 || a i= ment | 55 
eS | 2 | & | osae.| 28 
Bei Bei er [ot | oom) Sa 
(4) | (Gs) || (6) £7) |) (9.) 
6; — 6 3 | 3) — 
3), — 3 3 _ 
3/ — 37 — 3 
3); — 3 3 _ 
1,035) 374 ||1,409)1,353 38 
619 | 487 ||1,106/1,070 22 
155} 172 || 327] 327 sa 
7 3 10 5 4 
— 7 7 6 _ 
38 | 129 || 167] 163 — 
31 us 38 34 4 
304 37 || 341 7 336 3 
4} — 4 4 — 
3 24 37 37 — 
99 || 157] 143 11 
2 5 4 _ 
7 13 11 _ 
1 1 il — 
488 |1,107]1,071 22 
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Average 
Total | Penalty in | Total 
Amount | each Case | Amount 
- © where of 
Penalties. | Conviction | Costs. 
ensued, 
(11.) (12.) 
$8 d.- 
06 8] 
0 6:8 
076 
867 12 11 01210] 533141 
0100; 413 2 8 
010 8} 1071010) | 
TDs 113 10 ( 
f 
19 6 29 41 
4 
0-8 Of: 47.2 7 
H S 
0 9 5 13. D6 t 
0 8 6 164 11 0 | 
010 0 L 6-0: 
0 6 6 13 1 6) 
* 
014 2 56 9 7 { 
a 
010 0 113 6 ( 
01 4-0 0) amt 
eT 
a Ty 
e. 
ig 
4 
2 0 
010 0] 41310 8 














* By Case is meant each item of 
prosecutions. 


prosecution, ¢.y.,a summons for employing three women beyond legal hours is entered as three“ cases,” but as one “grot 
= “9 
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used. 


us disease. 























































' 
5 Sis 
3 aomever 3S Average 
® of 3 aN 
i) Cases,* r =a .8 _ Costs 
hs oS fest Pees in oe Cass 
: Statutory Provision ; 5 Bz [See eam Cee Raseee 
Description of Offence. in virtue of which | 6 2 a 8 | 8 fe eS beat coe Cony ncn 
Action was taken. oy | oe Pe S Sie Ss S Conviction drawal on 
8 8 fe ral TERS | ensued, Payment of 
One 5 A q o ae Costs 
ap 3S 9 S 2S gSss 
o) ica E io) SAIS ensued. 
a Ql.) 3.) 14) | 6) (7.) | | @) (12.) (14) 
-DANGEROUS TRADES, | gr tis p sae 
: Failure to observe or affix |: 
Special Rules.t 013 3 0 611 
RED AND ORANGE LEAD :— 
Allowing red lead to be packed = 
__ in the room where the manu- | 100 07 6 
facture is carried on. 
peas ts, COLOURS, &e, i | 
_ Failure to provide proper 
; washing conveniences. | 010 0 06 0 
EARTHENWARE AND CHINA :— 
Failure to have persons ex- | ( 
amined once a month by 010 O17 6 
if Certifying Surgeon. 
 Partaking of food in prohibited 050 0 
places. : 7 : a8 
Failure to provide or use fans .. 110 0 0387 
Failure to provide proper 
washing conveniences, 110 0 OS a6 
BRASS, &¢, :— 
Failure to affix Special Rules .. 056 0 08 6 
Failure to limewash ar, ad THgita 
Failure to provide proper B 
washing conveniences. oa 
t 1891, ss. 9,11 ; 1895, 
AERATED WATER :— 8 | 
Failure to affix Special Rules .. 010 0 0 610 
Failure to provide or wear c 
face guards, masks, veils, or | 03n1 03 6 
gauntlets. 
WOOL SORTING :— 
Failure to limewash ‘Se nc 010 0 1 0 6 
Allowing draught funnel to 0 2 6 017 0 
become choked with dust, “ . 
Allowing sorting to be carrie 
on, the fan being at a stand- | Say 016 0 
still. j 2 
Having ersian locks taken 5 
direct to sorting boards with- i pone 112 
out being opened in room set 
apart for purpose. | 
VULCANISING INDIA-RUBBER BY 
MEANS OF BI-SULPHIDE OF | 
CARBON :— 
Employing young persons in ne = 
room where bi-sulphide of 
carbon is used. 
Failure to provide or use fan, i 8 196 
and failure to have persons 
examined once a month by 
Certifying Surgeon. ) 
Failure to provide suitable 010 0 036 
washing conveniences where 
any poisonous substance is 
Giving out work to be done in _ pk 
places which are injurious or 
dangerous to health. 
Total: Dangerous Trades, &c. .. 0 13 2 06 10 
INFECTIOUS DISEASE: = = 
llowing wearing apparel to be 
de in places where there is infec- 
~-LAUNDRIES :— 
1. Neglecting to provide, main- 018 01 6 










tain, or use fans or other 
proper means for regu- 
lating temperature in iron- 
ing room, or for carrying 
away steam in washhouse, 
2. Failure to separate stoves 
for heating irons from iron- 
ing room, or allowing gas 
irons emitting noxious 
fumes to be used. 
8. Neglecting to keep floors in 
- good condition or properly 
drained. 


Total: Laundries .. .. ,. 





prosecutions,” 
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ly those offences under Special Rules are specified in relation to which 
€ offences tabulated in Classes VII., VILL, and IX. are those special to 
such places are included under the more general headings, 














proceedings were instituted during 1899. 
Laundries, Tenement Factories, and Bakehouses respectively, 





























y Case is meant each item of prosecution, ¢.g.,a summons for employing three women beyond legal hours is entered as three “cases,” but as one “group ef 


All other offences in 
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TABLE 15.—Prosecutions, 1899: Offence and Penalty—continued. 














: : % Lo 
3 Number Result, 28 Av 
2 Oly 3 E +. Sa 
° Cases.* igo fSss Average in each 
| ki } Pa. FL wo Cases | 9% [= =} Total Penalty in Total whe 
4 | Statutory Provision | | a with- | 275 }.. 5 S$]; Amount each case Amount | Convi¢ 
Description of Offence. | in virtue of which | °, a ea § |drawn,) §o9 JSSo of where of or Wi 
| Action was taken. nef & | jon Pay-| 25 [ESS] Penalties. | Conviction Costs. drawa 
Bal s et le 3 | ment | S& J2S8 ensued. Payme 
| 5 fo) 4 > naiossvd 
' ows S | 8 | & a Gren Oe JSS = G 
& 3 | g, | 20 IS ~ 
| oO me | E & 8 Costs. | BaP en 
‘eee ey 13) $4) | 6) | @ Lam | ® | @ -awb aL (12.) (13.) 


§VXII.—_ TENEMENT FAC- 
TORIES :— | 


1. Neglecting to observe the | 1895. s. 25 
regulations as to grinding 
(Schedule I., 1895). 

. Neglecting to keepi in efficient | 1895. s. 25 
condition horsing chains 
and hooks. 

3. Neglecting to provide in-) 1895, s. 25 

stantaneous communication | 
between rooms in which 
work is carried on and | 
engine-room or _ boiler 
house. 


ro 





Total: Tenement Factories 


§IX.—_BAKEHOUSES :— 


1. Allowing improperly con- 1878. 5.35; 1895, 
structed room on level of S27 
takehouse in same build- 
ing to be used as a sleeping 
place. 

2, Using or allowing to’be used 1888, ss. 15, 16 ; 1895,) 
as a bakehouse a_ place Sy OO 
where sanitary regulations 
have not been complied 
with. 

3. Using a place underground 1895. s. 27 
as a bakehouse. 





Total: Bakehouses.. 


xX. — PARTICULARS SEC-, 


TION :— 
1. Failure to supply sufficient 1895. s. 40) _ 
or correct particulars, or 
to supply them in legal | 
manner. { 
2, Fraudulently using talse 1895, s. 40 — 


indicator. or fraudulently | 
altering automatic indicator. 
3. Disclosing particulars for | 
the purpose of divulging a 
trade secret or soliciting a | 
worker to make such dis- | 
closure. | 





1895. s. 40 


Total: Particulars Section 





XI.—-COTTON CLOTH FAC- | 
TORIES ACTS and FLAX 
SPECIAL RULES :— 


1. Exceeding the maximum | 1889.s.5: 1895, s. 31 
limit of humidity. | 

2, Failure to keep instruments | 1889. s.7: 1895, s. 31 | 
in proper order. 

3. Failure to ventilate properly 1889, s.9: 1895, s. 31 | 


4, Failure to maintain, affix, or 1889,s.7: 1895,s.31; 
furnish registers of tem- | 1897,s.1 
peratures 

. Failure to give notice r¢ 1889, ss. e ae 1895, 
artificial humidity. 

. Failure to observe or affix | _1891, s ss. sf, oF ge 828: 
Flax Special Rules. 

. Producing artificial humidity | ) 
from impure water. | 

. Using pipes not as small as 
practicable or not properly | | 
covered, » 1897,s.1 < | 

9, Fail: re to whitewash out-_| | 

side of roof. 

10. Failure to provide proper — 

cloak rooms. ) \ 





Per = 


| 
pet 


7 
“ie 


ao 





on mS 

















_ Total: Cotton Cloth Factories Acts 
and Fila 1x Special Rules . ! 




















*By"Case is meant each item of prosecution, ¢g., a summons for employing three women beyond legal hours is entered as three “cases,” but as one “g 
prosecutions. 


§ The offences tabulated in Classes VII., VIII., and IX. are those special to Laundries, Tenement Factories, and Bakehouses respectively. All other offe bet 
+ -- guch plices are included under the more general headings. 7 


Description of Offence, 


ee) 





; 
Y 
| | 


PREVENTION OF 


ELTY TO CHILDREN 











1, Failure to send copy of 
licence to H.M. Inspector, 
2. Employing a child after 
the time stated on licence 


to Children Act 


i 
a : Prevention of 


t 


} 
}— PUBLIC HEALTH 


F 
/ 
© S:—Prosecutions undertaken 
a M. Inspectors in default of 
_ authority. 


—-TRUCK ACT TSH 1). 
| 
EDUCATION ACTS... 
\ 


GRAND TOTAL .. 
Do. 
Do, 


Do. 


Cruelty : 





Sor 1898 ,, 





TABLES, 








: | TABLE 15.—Prosecutions, 1899: Offence and Penalty—continned. 
t | : : 
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oe 


TORRISOT 6.5 oe on oe 


for 1896 .. oe a5 os | 


. 1,954 2,407 1,187 


. | 2043 











1 
s Number Result, / Average 
2 of | Costs 
wh Eee a osts 
ine 3 Cases. 3s | Average in each Case 
' , 4 PY Ret Cases | 0% Total Penalty in Total where 
Statutory Provision | ., oul 8  |.with- | 2%. Amount | each foe Amount | Conviction 
in virtue of which EN f aH § | drawn q 8 of where oO | or With- 
Action was taken, ee ee oe | S jonPay-| 25 Penalties. | Conviction | Costs, | drawal on 
38 5 eae |) pats | ment | U8 ensued. | Payment of 
ie (anes at ae eh Of ices pe | _ Costs 
o) & | z 2 8 | Costs. Be IS | | ensued, 
(2.) 1 @) 4 4) | 6) 6) 1m | @ | @ Lao G1) orae (13) (14.) 
: Seok TC) LG) ania a, Ac 
| 
| 
| || 
| } 
1894, s.5 ie eee pes 
1894, s.3 eo Gl RE | leew 
ees Sa pe ees || eal 
1878, s.4; 1891, ss. —= = — 
1, 2,4; 1895, 5.3 
1831, 1887, 1896 19 | 38 20 | 1119 0 010 0 
1876. s.7; 1878, — 6 — — — 
| $8. 5,&c. ; 1880, 5.4; | 
1883, s. 14. 


0 14 841,419 19 3 08 2 








2:236 | 


1,418 








1,998 | 2,199 | 1,319 





Not. classified 






































i od \ SPER) hon (9 0.8 6 
1 | 1417 6 10 08 3 
1 | 7829 78 7 0 8 2 





y Case is meant each item of prosecution, ¢.7., a summons for employing three women beyond legal hours is entered as three “cases,” but as one “ group of 


.—Except where the 


prosecutions.” 


penalty is fixed by the sections which create the offence, prosecutions for‘ 
(1878), and for “contravention of the Act” under section 83 (1878), 


latter Act, in addition to the sections which create the offence. { ' 
Informations by the occupier against the actual offender are taken under sections 86 and 87 (1878) and section 50 (1895). 


Informations against occupiers of print-works and bleaching and dyeing w 


section 40 (1878). 


So far as laundries are concerned, prosecutions relating to sanitary provisions, safety 
Specified therein), notice of occupation, powers of inspectors, and educ: 


Where the owner of a tenement factory is substituted for the occupier, a 


Where prohibition of employment or modification or limit 


section 28 (1895). 


4766—4 


Eee or eee 


“non-contormity with the Act” are taken under section 81 


or, in prosecutions under the Cotton Cloth Factonies Act, 1889, under section 13 of the 


orks in respect of period of employmentiand meal times are also laid under 


, accidents, affixing of notices and abstracts (and the matters to be 
ation of children, are taken under section 22 (1895). 


ny summons, notice, or proceeding may aiso be taken under section 24 (1895). 


ation of the period of employment is fixed by special rules, informations are also laid under 


3 0 2 
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TABLE 16.—Prosecutions, 1899. 


aaa SRO ae eee oe 
CONVICTIONS AND CASES WITHDRAWN 
































































































































Number of Cases F 
of Prosecution* = x 
- 
vy 5 I. General. 
2. : 36 J 
Se 
ae (a) Administration. (b) Sanitation and Safety. 
q : : 
a ; 3 
2 a) & Hj ce 2 q od, OU | al 
D 4> ees S] BS 3 ° oma esis ae 
INDUSTRY: sa) S> lagi dee ele Be a3 e 
a mm a o ry, rs ia 
Sade (oe |S Pears] i eee 
ioe) O-m Q pay As 2 m [o) ae | ¢ = 
af |@5|<4., (18° [8 Blasts hkelena © 
BAY os iwS |S gpa | Sec alae eee 
ob Oa oo OS |S af oh | os | Se] we ae s oa 4 
4 A, eo] aw | we |S8S] ag | s8lat|/ sa 50) & | 5% 
S 3 sa | Be | 29 BSS] Se | eC] eo) 3S] sa| 2 |eall 
m a : B od | fe |2eal 83 | 83)18olza|e0)| oom 
oe a1 Se [42] £5 |68sles |451/48|/48108) © | se 
3 ° S us) Ro) Pai, aT a bec) <) a ai aes ee) 
a e I = < ee Coden col Dito ae 
me (1.) (2.) (3.) (4.) (5.) (6.) (7.) (8.) (9.) | (10.) | C11.) | 12.) | 3.) | 4.) | 15.) 
| 
TEXTILE. | 
Z. Catton. 2...) 2.0. | 521 19 540 | 537 | 12 1| —[ 7 )/—|=+)—pe= = 
IL. Wool Ree a3 78 1 719 79 8 _ _ 4 —{/—]{—- 6a ea 
Irzr. Worsted .. O06 é 46 _- 46 44 5 == _ 3 _ _ —_— = 1 he — 
Iv.Shoddy .... ed) Em = = = tio Gitetl lel chro > 
{ 
7. ils er ees eet ee 8 10 10 1 = rf- }|—-;/—/;/—-/1]—-/-]- 
Vi. Horsehair no te 2 ° = = = a = = = = eZ ay a wae ee a 
Vii. Lace.. os 0S te ; 9 — 9 9 1 — 2 a _ _ _ 1 | — — 
| t 
WIII. Hosiery .. .. « « 30 6 | 836 30 4 — —|f— —-),—-f- 1ji- ij. 
IX. Elastic... as oe 4 56 = — = — — ad = = a — aerial Gay i= = 
x. Flax .. ee fe 5A 31 _ 31 28 3 — — 1 _ — —_ — — -- 
xr. Hemp OS 36 ac as 5 c= — c= = — = = = 8 Se aaa ev | aa a 
Krrisuten ee es ee ee : 20 _ 20 17 - ae — 1 eke oe | Se | a i 
KIII. ChinaGrass .. .... | = _ — —~| —| —.- 1 =) =) | —|- 
XIV. Cocoa-nut Fibre : — _ — —= = — = = ae aes = = = = 
NON-TEXTILE. | 
XV. Flax Scutching .. ier ce 6 —_ 6 6 _ = — 5 —-i}—-J]—-}|- -] - 
MViIvGas. fol a - — — — — | —| — fp -— eS SS 
XVII. Electricity a 56 ° 6 1 _ Vt 1 _— 1 — = = — ne — a — 
NK VIII. India-rubber .. re 24 3 27 24 - 1 1 = _ _ _ = _ = 
XIX. Wood a Feulh Oo _ 95 94 36 5 aos oii (ieretinl (Peck? ae |) s||) 
KX.Leather . .. .. 8 1 9 9 6 = — 2 —/—/;/—-];]—-/[-]- 
XXI. Ivory, Bone, Shell and set | 2 —_ 2 2 — _ _ _— _ —-;]— —-— -};-~ 
NXII. Clay,Stone,&c. .. .. | 84 2 86 85 10 1 _ 9 —}|/—),—}]—o} —] 
XXIII. Glass BS e%) << 50 | 18 — 18 18 2 1 = “= oS = a a | =. a 
XXIV. Metals, Extraction of 5 = = = = = = = = = = = Saat Mee — 
XXV. Metals, Founding and Con-| 116 — 116 115 14 5 1 6 a 1 _ 2/);— | 
version of. ‘ 
XXVI. Metals, Galvanising, Finish- 9 —_ 9 9 _ _ _— = — _ — —— ie 
ing, &c. j ; 
XXVIII. Machines, Appliances, Con- | 
veyances, Tools :— 
1. Machines, Engines | 107 — 107 106 24 2 — 16 i _— — 1/— = 
and Engineering. | 
y 7B Ship and Boat-build- | 22 —_ 22 22 4 — _ _ _ =— — - = = 
ng. : 
3. Other 4 | aly! 25 142 140 21 8 1 Hy _ _ — 6° — ie 
XEVIII. Chemicals, &c. | 23 _ 23 23 4 = — 2 — oa _ — — = 
XXIX. Furniture, &c. 67 28 95 95 13 5 — 3 _ _ _ i — as 
XXX. Food.. aC te we | 114 166 280 269 19 14 —_— — i 
XXXII. Drink :—.. ; 
1. Aerated Water .. | 159 — 159 153 6 1-| — | aa 
2. Other ees 1 23 23 6 tei 
XXXII. Tobacco, Snuff and Gircts | 25 = 25 25 1 l a = 
XXXIII. Print, Bleach, Dye Works | 73 ae 73 64 10 pee tee 
XXXIV. Clothing .. .. a5 864 || 1,015 | 989 | 158 7 | —.) =a 
XXXV. Jewellery, Plate, Fine Tosti 12 8 20 20 5 1 a4 ; 
ments, Fancy Articles, | a 
Games. | | 
XXXVI. Repers Printing, Stationery, | 238 5 243 242 20 15) eo 
Cc. | | H 
KXXXVII. Explosives A gees ae | ack a ron ee es ae 
XXXVIII. Laundries ere 96 13 || 103 | 101 7 "| 
“ XX XIX. Docks, Wharves Aer Ganvae 1 _— 1 1 —- -- _ — 
XL. Warehouses ze mel) bes as = ah _-li-~- i aa 
XLI. Construction and Wopairing i — — — = _ | aa 
of Buildings (s. 23, ss. 1° | | 
and 2",1895 Act). | } 
XLII. Buildings defined by s. 23, — — _ — == = on a 
(ss. 2") of 1895 Act. | 
XLIII. Miscellaneous ne | 86 17 103 100 14 4 — aa 
TOTAL ee Ath EH 407 | | 1,167 23,574 | 3,490.) 414 52 — — 
Do. for 1898 | 2,236 | 1,418 || 3,654 | 3,548°| 352 | 54 | — | J 
=| | of - — —— —_| 
Do. for 1897 | 2,199 1,319 || 3,518 4 3,428 321 53 | 28 
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Industries and Nature of Offence. 








three women beyond legal hours is entered as three cases. 
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. ON PAYMENT OF COSTS (COLUMN 5), CLASSIFIED ACCORDI 
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TABLE 17.—Prosecutions, 1899: 
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3 | RESULT. S is CONVICTIONS 
= | zs =e 2 
iS) a ee eS I. General. Dinisaaae tees 
uy =] o =x» 
= S Sy | ee 3S ne : 
S tS oe | ofZT.) te 3F d = 
° Ss) ae ae ao ie ro 
z 2 oa Be Se, VS Be 3 
INDUSTRY. 5 g nig gO oe Re Fy g 
= & 32 oi do | Be sé Ble 
5 a a2 a Se RE % ‘2 res 
= ° =e & iO Rot 5 7 £2 
O R VAS) 5 = q A+ = | oe 
QQ a, re -E! mm ba Se 2 Lc} an 
5 5 $ a ge | 4 | 3 ple ex 
Z 618 Shiro a. {ee s|¢s 
24 6 : coe 0D : = Bs |) EOP ae) _ 5) (6). 4) (8) (9) (10) 
TEXTILE. 
I. Cotton ... “is Py a5 fd sa re 125 158 540 507 30 13 12 
ti. Wool. ss Cae ee ee 35 43 79 FO ee 8 0 
IIL. Worsted EA a “i 30 Ac 36 19 30 46 | 44 _— 5 3 
Iv. Shoddy or ae 56 A x0 are a _ _ — — — — 
V. Silk ae ae a ae vs ae a 5 5 10 WH 3 2 = 
VI. Horsehair .. 5 oe ae 40 40 — = = = a = = 
VII. Lace e3 ss os ve an sc a6 6 7 9 9 —_ iH 3 
VIII. Hosiery es sa os a Ao ap 12 18 36 30 _— 4 1 
IX. Elastic... 3h aS ae 5D 6 aie — — _— _— _— = — 
xX. Flax a3 is “ei a cA eis e 11 15 31 26 2 3 1 
XI. Hemp .. ae ae Fe se ac a6 — — _ = _— = _ 
EXPE. Jute. oo ce eee 10 12 20 17 = a 1 
XIII. China Grass we bits we ve se _ _ == = = = = 
RIV. Cocoa-nut Fibre. 2 «| = = | eS —- | - | 
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XXII. Clay, Stone, &c... be ae Pie ee 58 7 86 84 1 11 9 
XXIII. Glass .. Pe ag By Pi AG ae 10 12 18 18 — 3 — 
XXIV. Metals, Extraction of A “ps 40 _ _ — —— _— — = 
ZXXV. Metals, Founding and Conversion of 55 72 116 | 11) 4 20 9 
XXXVI. Metals, Galvanising, Finishing, &c. 4 4 9 _— — _ 
XXViI. Machines, Appliances, Convey- 
arces, Tools :— 
1. Machines, Engines and 5D 73 107 106 _ 26 18 
Engineering. 
2. Ship and robe dg et &e 10 1H 22 22 _ 4 _ 
3. Other... ae 88 104 142 139 1 30 ll 
XXVIII. Chemicals,&c. .. ss a3 56 13 14 23 23 _— 4 2 
XXIX. Furniture,&c. .. ze eS x Eis Al 57 95 || 9 | — 18 | 4 
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| | 
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XE XIV. Clothing ts ais 6 55 on # 436 544 1,015 966 23 210 10 
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XXXVI. Paper, Printing, Stationery,&c. .. 107 132 243 240 2 26 21 
RXXVII. Explosives .. 8 Rg ie “s es _ — — — Ss = _ 
XXXVIII. Laundries... i 5 oe $e ee 35 43 103 I} 93 8 10 “ 
EXXIX. Docks, Wharvesand Quays .._.. 1 ] 1 | 1 — = 1 
}| 
XL. Warehouses = = a = 
SLI. Construction and Repairing of Build- _ — -- -- — _ — 
ings (s.23,ss.1>) and 21,1895 Act), 
XLII. Buildines defined by s. 23 (ss. 2b) of — — _— _ _ _— — 
1895 Act. 
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Total. -  « «| 1,541 [1,954 [3,574 || 3,406 | 84 535 | 18s | 
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Total for 189% set” Veotiev estan tt2.080 1,998 F 3,518 Fi 3,359 6g “193 | 204 
tenia, ee Oe | Se Sen eee eee ee Ss Ss 


* By Case is meant each item of prosecution, ¢.g.,a summons for employing three women 
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Industries and Nature of Offence (Summary). 


AND CASES WITHDRAWN ON PAYMENT OF Costs (COLUMNS 5 AND 6), CLASSIFIED 





ACCORDING TO TABLE 15. 
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3 5 SR ee el | et = a nl SUES. ; 
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—_ 29 — — _— — — — — —_ — — — — | Wood. 
— 1 ie —— — — — ea tas a — _— _ — | Leather.’ 
= 2 os = a ae = =e = = — — — | Ivory, Bone, Shell and Tet.’ 
9 38 _ 16 _ aa — _ — = — - 2 — | Clay, Stone, &c. 
14 i = = — = = oan = — — — _ — | Glass. 
a = = ae — as a = | == = — — — — | Metals, Extraction of. 
ll 7 _ 4 = — _ —h—- _ _ — _ — | Metals, Founding and Conversion ef. 
on 9 = = = ee = = a — = — — — | Metals, Galvanising, Finishing, &c. 
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xe 59 BY ef SN ee cee ee — —/—-—j]— 1. Machines, Engines and 
Engineering. 
1 V7 = oe = — — = = = = — = 2. Ship and Boat-building. 
2 83 2 — = — — = 2 — — _ — — 3. Other. 
1 14 — 2 _ — — _— — — _— — — — | Chemicals, &c. 
2 54 17 = — —_ — _ = — — _ — — | Furniture, &c. 
6 140 78 = = = _ — _ a _ = _ — | Food. 
Drink :— 
7 50 49 37 — — _ —_ _ _— _ — i. Aerated Water. 
“a 12 4 gad a = = zs = = _ — a 2. Other. 
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beyond legal hours is entered as three “ cases,” but as ore “ group of prosecutions.”, 
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TABLE 18.—FProsecutions, 1899: 

g° CONVICTIONS AND CASES — 

Mr proccaions” Vcte hae Ss 
BE (a.) Administration. (b.) Sanitation and Safety. 
DISTRICT. é a . ae ae ag ag ae | § ge g 

4 ee || Total SE i) 2 bL gg oe oe By ag E | 3 pe P 

ea GES [MES |SEg | S52 [22 [48 |aa | 48 | Ode |e] asl 
ae: eo ya la is ia le |e |e eee 

ty (1) (2.) (3.) (4.) (5.) (6.) (WBE hb heb) (9.) | (10.) | G1.) | 2.)-| 3.) (4) (15) 
1. - Dundee!) 42> eee ee ak 12 | 39 34 7/ — — fea ee 
la.Aberdeen .. Ao Sic bh 10 — || 10 10 2 — _— _ — — —}|— 
2. Glasgow... ww | 936 | 11 || 356 | a7 | 59 5 — {os ee a) ae 
3. Edinburgh 3 A 76 50 126 22 13 15 — — — Ae sees) 
4. Belfast .. ae 56 | 117 48 165 152 9 — _ _ -- = —|— 
5. Dublin oe | 4 105° |) + 179 179 8 2 = ee 3 ieee Pee 
6. Newcastle-on-Tyne 6 55 20 | 75 73 uf 2 _ a — — —|— 
7. Preston .. is 60 cic 35 49 84 84 12 = = ae an = ee Mio 
8. Blackburn e Me 113 8 121 120 - 9 ] — — — = sag 
9. Leeds a0 Sc ee 87 Sl | 138 135 21 6 — 1] — —- |}-); = 
10. Bradford 5 ees eo | 22 || 82 oN te? ee — |) eee 
11. Huddersfield.. oe oc a 57 ll | 68 66 15 = _— _ _ = ey =. 
12. Burniley.. oe F 91 1 92 92 4 1 _ _ — 3) —4 
13. Rochdale we Rie 114 — 114 114 6 =— 1 pues, — ae esa | 
14%. Salford .. ° 111 7 118 117 4 se —_ — _ — ais | Bees 
15. Manchester .. j ae a 90 380 120 117 31 1 — o> = AL Weceal ee 
16. Bolton Ac 10 10 20 20 1 — — — || 1 | a 
17. Liverpool 147 122 269 267 20 3 _— — — = a Ne 
18s. Ashton-under-Lyne 100 3 103 100 6 _— — =e =H eS 
19. Stockport 5c a0 dé 66 4 70 70 12 2 _ _ — 4);—-;} — 
20. Sheffield... ale ee ° 86 19 105 105 10 5 a aa a 1/);—|] — 
21. Nottingham ., ee 13 2 15 15 4 _ — — i sg) ee 
22. Leicester 5 49 8 57 57 10 _— — — = = Pao eS 
23. Stafford.. . 50 9 59 58 4 4 _— — —_— — i) on 
24. Walsall.. ve 45 7 52 48 ) 3 a = _ 1}/—| — 
25. Wolverhampton .. we | 4() 18 58 58 8 3 — — = — == a 
26. Northampton a6 ar a5 2 6 6 — _ = we i= Cn 2.1 
27. Birmingham, No.1 .. 49 25 74 73 10 12 _ _ — 9a) ae 
28. Birmingham, No. 2 .. 19 184i oy 37 2 = = Woes eee ss oe 
29. Worcester 3 1 | 4 4 3 — — = — = =|) 
30. Wales 87 80 167 163 17 10 Se = = 65 |}=—-L= 
31. Peterborough 22 ~ | 22 22 — — “= — — leslt——s1 
32. Norwich é 65 110 175 158 30 if = a — 2;/—|— 
33. East Metropolitan 38 29 67 65 7 11 — — — = — |) oe 
34. Central Metropolitan... 5 21 26 24 —_— 2 _ — _ 1);-|] — 
35. West Metropolitan 40 71 111 109 20 | 5 pes in = 1 |e 
36. Bristol we we 31 20 oI 51 4 | 2 — — _ — — | 
37. South Metropolitan .. . 55 33 | 88 87 10 | 3 — _ — = — | 
37a. Brighton Poet 8 ll 19 19 = = ee) 3) = a 

38. Southampton ne a0 we c 22 9 31 31 ef 1 — — — = —| =a 

39. Plymouth ve Ge ee Pes 1 ad es = ~ =) =) 23 

TOTAR' Atte 4S 2,407 |1,167 |3,574 [3,490 | 414 | 106 1/1]-— sa |_| = 

ie 

: 

Lady Inspectors’ Prosecutions 162 65 227 205 24 3 1 _ _ — _ l1j- 


(also included 
above). 
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* By Case is meant each item of prosecution, ¢.g., 9 summons for 
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() ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1899 : FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 
TABLE 19.—Prosecutions, 1899: Districts 
z “ | RESULE Lg CONVICTIONS AND CASES 
| S & ! (cup . z, z a L General. 
DISTRICT. | z : ne || Bo 2) Ee = | 3 z 
| & | & | ee ioe 4 22.) 2 | ce lee oe 
Z c s 3 8 § Ee |s =| = 
Sl (Dae CEES UCR (4) | (5) (6) _ (7) (8) _ (9) _ (10) (11) qz) 
1. Dundee 7 4 37 {{ 
la. Aberdeen 2 5 pa | 3 
2. Glasgow 66 10 10. 156 
3. Edinburgh .. 25 9 5 | 44 
4. Belfast 9 5 | 1] 90 | 
5. Dublin.. 10 16) — . 82 
6. Newcastle-on-Tyne.. “) _ 1] 29 
7. Preston 12 3 2) 24 
8. Blackburn .. | 10 3; — | 26 | 
9. eeds .. | 29 UGS 6 | 58 
10. Bradford | 14 3 10 , 45 
11. Huddersfield | 1b 3 7] 17 | 
12. Burnley | 5 7 1 17 
13. Rochdale 6 10 4 | 46 
14. Salford ee Se OK: | 4 if 3 | 39 | 
15. Manchester / 32 10 2| 48 | 
16. Bolton.. | 1 1 2 i 14 | 
17. Liverpool 27 10}. ae 58 
18. Ashton-under-Lyne.. | 6 7 4 49 
19. Stockport | 14 5 24 
20. Sheffield | 16 6; on 58 | 
21. Nottingham 6 2 2 5 
22. Leicester | ll — 2 22 
23. Stafford | 8 4, — 27 | 
24. Walsall | 12 4 4 25 
25. Wolverhampton ll 2 12 28 | 
26. Northampton = —_ _ 4 
27. Birmingham, No. 1 .. | 22 14 2 25 | 
28. Birmingham, No. 2.. 2 2 1 12 
29. Worcester .. 3 _- _ 1 
30. Wales.. 27 if a 74 |. 
31. Peterborough — 1 12 
32. Norwich 37 i 8 46 
33. East Metropolitan 19 2 — 24 
34. Central Metropolitan 2 i} = 10 
35. West Metropolitan .. 25 a _ Ad 
36. Bristol | 6 6 9 29 | 
37. South Metropolitan .. | 14 1 uf 59 
37a. Brighton | mee D) 2 5 
38. Southampton 8 1 7 11 | 
39. Plymouth | sed =f = 114 
| 
Total .. ‘ | 
Lady Inspectors’ Prose- 
eutions (also included in 
District Summaries above). 

















* By Case is meant each item of prosecution, ¢.g., 4 summons for empleyixg three women 


TABLES. 


and Nature of Offence (Summary). 


oo] 


WITHDRAWN ON PAYMENT OF COSTS (COLUMNS 5 AND 6), CLASSIFIED ACCORDING . 


TO TABLE 15. 


| 
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beyond legal hours is entered as three “ cases,” but as one “ group of prosecutions.” 








DISTRICT. 


1. Dundee. 
la. Aberdeen. 
2. Glasgow. 
3. Edinburgh. 
&. Belfasi, 
5. Dublin. 
6. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
7. Preston, 
8. Blackburn. 
9. Leeds. 
10. Bradford. 
11. Huddersfield. 
12. Burniey. 
13. Rochdale, 
14. Salford. 
15. Manchester. 
16. Bolton. 
17. Liverpool. 
18. Ashton-under-Lyne. 
19. Stockport. 
20. Sheffield. 
21. Nottingham. 
22. Leicester, 
23. Stafford. 
2%. Walsall. 
25. Wolverhampton. 
26. Northampton. 
27. Birmingham, No. 1, 
28. Birmingham, No. Z. 
29. Worcester, 
30. Wales. 


‘31. Peterborough. 


32. Norwich. 

33. East Metropolitan. 
34. Central Metropolitan. 
35. West Metropolitan. 
36. Bristol. 

37. South Metropolitan. 
37a. Brighton. 

38. Southampton. 


| 39. Plymouth. 


Total. 


Lady Inspectors’ Prose- 
cutions (also included in 
District Summaries above). 





ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1899 : FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 


TABLE 20.—FProsecutions in 1899 in Detail. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


In Column 1 Factories and Workshops are distinguished by the letters F. and JW. respectively. 


have the following meaning :— 


* Previous prosecution. 


+ Prosecution by Lady Inspector. 


§ 


” ” 


In Column 8 the classification of offences is the same as in Table 15, 


Inspector under Cotton Cloth Factory Acts or Particulars Section 


The 


prefixed signs 


In Column 4 by “ Case” is meant each item of prosecution, ¢.y.,a summons for employing three women beyond legal 


hours is entered as three cases. 


I.—_DUNDEE DISTRICT. 


The italic letters refer to foot-notes. 


Leen eee eee renee nn 


i 





Sheriff 
Defendant. Court and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. | Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
£ 38. a. £8. d, 
I._-GBNERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
Failure as regards :— | 
Peter Taylor, 33, High St., Dunfermline, | Dunfermline, August | 4, Keeping register of overtime, 2 20 0 0 8 6 
Milliner, W. x 14, or afiixing particulars, or | 
sending notice of same. 
Alice Dall, 15, Chalmers St., Dunfermline, Do. Do. do. 2a = 0 4 0 
Milliner, W. 
James Russel Mackenzie, 145, High St., | Arbroath, October 18.. Do. do, 2 020 018 0 
Arbroath, Dressmaker, W. é 
John Barry Ostlere & Co., Ltd., Forth | Kirkcaldy, March 29.. | 6, Keeping register of accidents 1 1 00 1,695 
Works, Kirkealdy, Linoleum Manufacturers, and diseases, or keeping it 
F. open to inspection. 
| 
D. Fencing; Dangerous 
Machinery, &c. \ 
John Barry Ostlere & Co., Ltd., Forth | Kirkcaldy,March 29..|1. Failure to fence dangerous 1 = 1 5 
Works, Kirkcaldy, Linoleum Manufacturers, | machinery. | 
72, 
Alexander Fraser & Sons, Den Brick Works, | Kirkcaldy, December Do. do. | 1 af 1 1) 10 
Kirkealdy, Brick Munufacturers, F, 20, 
Wm. Gibson & Co., Tillicoultry, Clackman- | Alloa, January 27 2, Penal Compensation in cases| 1 5 0 0 017 0 
nanshire, Wool Spinners, F. where death or injury has | 
resulted from :— | 
(a.) Failure to fence ma- | 
ehinery. | 
R. B. Heggie & Pratt, Kirkcaldy, Linen | Kirkcaldy, Februaryl15 Do. do. 1b —_ _ 
Weavers, F. 
Executors of A. S. Smart, Rosebank Factory, | Dundee, March 15 Do. do. le 010 | '0 17 6 
Dundee, Jute Weavers, F. 
John Barry Ostlere & Co., Ltd., Forth | Kirkealdy, March 29.. Do. do. 1d a = 
Works, Kirkcaldy, Linolewm Manufacturers, | | 
1m 
| II._CHILDREN. 
| NW. Parental Obligations. | 
Hannah Moonie (or Stevenson), 4, West | Dundee, May 17 1. Parent allowing a child to be | 1 00 6 09 6 
Port, Dundee, parent of child employed | illegally employed. 
hy Gilroy, Sons. & Co., Ltd., Tay Works, ; 
Dundee, Jute Manufacturers, FP. | 
Charles Campbell, 3, Blackness Road, Dundee, | Dundee, June 7 Do. do. | le — ee 


parent of child employed by Gilroy. Sons, 
& Co., Ltd., Tay Works. Dundee, Jute Manu- 
Focturers, F, 


























a.—Withdrawn on payment of costs, defendant being unable to appear owing to illness. 
b.—‘ Not proven.” The injured person was struck by a flying shuttle, at the side of the right eye. 


ce. The weaver in this case was struck behind the ear with the point of a he 
requested to fence their looms in March 1896, and 


d.—*‘ Not proven.” 
e.—Respited, Court paying expenses. 


Pleaded guilty. 


. avy shuttle and felled to the ground. 
at date of present accident only six or seven were guarded, 


ov 


The firm were 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


I.—_DUNDEE DISTRICT—continued. 


















Sheriff 
Defendant. Court and Date. Offence Costa, 
(1) (2) (3) (8) 





II._-CHILDREN—cont. 


W. Parental Obligations— 
cont, 


James Cassidy, 2, Blinshall St., Dundee, | Dundee, June 16 -- | 1. Parent allowi i 

parent of child employed by Gilroy, Sons, iogally GOR Gene as. x Mette yi? 
& Co., Lid, Tay Works, Dundee, Jute 
Manufacturers, F. 


Andrew Bozlan, 1, John St., Dundee, parent Do. 
of child employed by D. W. Wybrants, ey $, Mi Pathe wPadd 18 
Dundee, Jute Spinner, F, 
IIz._YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 


A. Roxburgh, Tillicoultry, Clackmannan- | Alloa, January 27. .. | Employing young person under 1 010 6 014 6 
shire, Letterpress Printer, F. 16 without certificate of fit- 
ness, 


R. Employment of Young 
Persons at Illegal 

















Times. 
James Lawson, Union St., Dundee, Dress- | Dundee, July 21 -. | 4. Beyond legal hour on half- l ‘te ae: (Ome 
maker, W. | holiday, 
The Laing Spinning Co., Stobswell Works, | Dundee, February 1 .. | 6, At meal times Ne oe cf 2 00 6 0 8 6 
Dundee, Jute Spinners, F. 
David Low & Co., Ann Street Works, Dun- Do. Do. do. 1b = — 
dee, Jute Spinners, F. 
| 
MI. Personation. 
Robert and Catherine Batchelor, 1], Larch | Dundee, August8 ..| Connivance at personation of 1 0-7-6 012 6 
St., Dundee, parents of child employed by young person. 
Smith & Sons, Garden Jute Works, Dundee, 
Jute Manfuacturers, F. 
Wm. and Georgina Hodge, 59, South Tay Do. Do. do. 1 O76 f 12 3 
St.. Dundee, parents of child employed by 
D. W. Wybrants, Dudhope Works, Dundee, 
Jute Spinner, F. 
William and Annie Woods, 4, Park St., Do. Do. do. 1 Olmviae 6 012 6 
Dundee, parents of child employed by 
The Victoria Spinning Co.; Ltd,. Scouring- 
burn, Dundee, Jute Spinners, F. 
rIv.—_WOMEN. 
w. Employment of Women 
at Illegal Times. 
“James Lawson, Union St., Dundee, Dress- | Dundee, July 21 .. | 4. Beyond legal hour on _ half- 5 016 8 Oll 8 
maker, W. holiday. 
“The Laing Spinning Co., Stobsweil Works, | Dundee, February 1 .. | 6, At meal times AP ws oe ni _ 110 0 
Dundee, Jute Spinners, F. 
David Low & Co., Ann Street Works, Dun- Do. Do. do. 2c 0 2 6 017 0 
dee, Jute Spinners, F. 
Ia.—_ABERDEEN DISTRICT. 
| 
I.-GENERAL. 
| A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
Failure as regards :— 
James Knowles, Ashgrove Road, Aberdeen, | Aberdeen, August 28.. | 1. Notification of commencement |. ] 010 0 OReae 0} 
Granite Cutter, FP. of occupation. 
Forbes & Birnie, 8. Bridge St.. Peterhead, | Peterhead, June2° .. | 7, Notifying accident *: a 1 se a ) 15 0 
Boatbuilders, F. | 
| 





——— = 











a.—Defendants were summoned to appear in May, but failed, and a warrant was issued for their apprehension. Sheriff remarked 
that future cases would be more severely dealt with. 


.—*Not proven.” 
e.—One case “not proven.” 


4766—4 3E 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1899: FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 


TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


Ia.—ABERDEEN DISTRICT—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 





Defendant., 
qd) 


Sheriff 
Court and Date. 


(2) 


Offence. 
(3) 


Cases. 
(4) 





Cuiter Mills Paper Co., Ltd., Culter Paper 
Works, Peterculter, Paper Manufacturers, F. 


The Donside Paper Co., Ltd., Gordon’s Mills, 
Aberdeen, Paper Manufacturers, F. 


‘James Knowles, Ashgrove Road, Aberdeen, 
Granite Cutter, F. 


James Abernethy & Co., Ferryhill, Aber- 
deen, Boilermakers, F. 


D. Macandrew & Co., 120, Loch St., Aberdeen, 
Joiners, F. 


William King, Kingsmills, Elgin, Sawmiller, F. 


Culter Mills Paper Co., Ltd., Culter Paper 
Works, Peterculter, Paper Manufacturers, F. 


Ii.—GLASGOW DISTRICT. 





Robt. M. Stirling, Cumberland St., Glasgow, 
Cabinetmaker, F. 


R. & J. S. Crockart, 21, Richard St., Glasgow, 
Wood Turners, F. 


D. Law & Son, Sturrock St., Kilmarnock, 
Brassfounders, F. 


A. & W. Paterson, Elcho St., Glasgow, Boot 
Manufacturers, F. 


Jas. A. Millen, 35, King St. Glasgow, 8.S., 
Engineer, F. 


+ Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd., een Govan, Jam Manufac- 
turers, F. 


Clyce Structural Iron Co., Ltd., Scotstoun, 
Bridge and Roof Builders, F. 


Jas. Bryce & Sons, Hunter St. Paisley, 


Joiners, F 
Stewart, Moir & Muir, Ltd., 28, Miller St., 
Glasgow, Calenderers, F. 
* Benjamin Louis, 10, Stockwell Place, Glas- 
gow, Tailor, W. 
John Neil, 55, College St., Glasgow, Baker, F. 
Hugh Hutchinson Wallace, Wallace St., 
Ayr, Laundry Occupier, F. 


Margt. Gibson, 31, Montgomery St., Irvine, 
Dressivaker, W. 





Aberdeen, February 23 


Aberdeen, August 28 .. 


Do. 





Aberdeen, January 16 


Aberdeen, June 26 


Elgin, July 7 


Aberdeen, February 23 





Glasgow, December 20 


Glasgow, February 14 


Kilmarnock, March 17 


Glasgow, May 25 ae 


Glasgow, September 12 


Glasgow. October 18 .. 


Paisley, November 1 
Do. 


Glasgow, February 14 


Glasgow, March 28 


Glasgow, May 9 ai 


Ayr, August 24.. 


Do. 








I._GENERAL—coni. 


D. Fencing; Dangerous 


Machinery, &c. 


1, Failure to fence dangerous 


machinery. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 


2. Penal Compensation in cases 
where death or injury has re- 
sulted from :— 

(a.) Failure to fence ma- 
chinery. 


Do. do. 


IrL._YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 
Employing young person under 


16 without certificate of fit- 
ness. 


R. Employment of Young 


Persons at fliegal 
Times. 


1. Before or after legal hours 


I.-GENERAL. 


A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 


Failure as regards :— 


1, Notification of commencement 
of occupation. 


3. Keeping register of children 
and young persons, &c. 


Do. do. 
Do. do, 
Do. do, 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 


4. Keeping register of overtime, or 
affixing particulars, or send- 
notice of same. 


Do. do, 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do, 


10 


Penalty. 
(5) 





10 0 


010 0 


Costs, 
(6) 


0 610 
018 6 
070 


4 010 


014 6 


615 0 


013 8 


me NN eee 


A Mee 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


II.—_GLASGOW DISTRICT—continued. 






Sheriff 























t7GG—+t 













Defendant. Court and Date. Offence. Penalty. Costs 
qd) (2) ; (3) (6) 
£8. da. £8. 4. 
I.-GENERAL—cont. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
—cont. 
Failure as regards :— 
James Turnbull, 63, Bank St., Coatbridge, | Airdrie, September 5.. | 4. Keeping register of overtime, or 12 110 0 018 0 
Dressmaker, Ww. affixing particulars, or send- 
ing notice of same. 
Linwood Brickmaking Co., Ltd., Linwood, | Paisley, May 26 . | 6. Keeping register of accidents 1 20 0 64 2 
Paisley, Brick Manufacturer Weenie and diseases, or keeping it 
open to inspection. 
Jas. A. Millen, 35, King St., Glasgow, S.S., | Glasgow, September 12 Do. do. 1 40 0 03 4 
Engineer, F. 
Gardner & Co., Barterholm, Paisley. Laundry | Paisley, November 1.. Do. do. 1 110 0 05) 9 
: Occupiers, F 
Clyde Structural Iron so Ltd., Scotstoun, Do, Do. . do. 1 210 0 0 510 
Bridge and Roof Builders, F 
Wm. Beardmore & Co., Parkhead, Glasgow, | Glasgow, December 20 Do. do. 1 ay (0) (0) 05350 
Forgemasters, F. 
F. & I. Alexander & Co., Ltd., Neilston, | Paisley, January 19 .. | 7. Notifying accident 1 ihe alt 0) 017 0 
at Thread Manufacturers, 1a) | 
Linwood Brickmaking Co., Ltd., Linwood, | Paisley, May 26 | Do. do. 2 20 0 (head! 
Paisley, Brick Manufacturers, F, 
Gardner & Co., eee enor, Paisley, Laundry | Paisley, November 1.. | Do do. 1 100 05). 8 
Occupiers, FE. 
John Cochrane, Blackfaulds Place, ‘pene de Glasgow, December 20 | Do. do. 1 200 
Engineer, F. 
Alexander Pillans, Piphoniss Rivet Works, | Hamilton, February 28 | 11, Forging, &c. certificate, or mak- ] 40 0 015 4 
Motherwell, Bolt and Rivet Maker, F. ing false entry in register or 
( notice. 
yee Pillans, ‘Albert Works, Mother- Do. ~ Do. do. 1 40 0 015 4 
well, Bolt and Rivet Maker, F. 
B. Posting of Abstracts, 
Notices, &c. 
Jas. A. Millen, 35, King St., Glasgow, S.S., | Glasgow, September 12 | 1. Failure to affix abstracts and 1 — OR ouns 
Engineer, F. notices. 
Hickton & Rishmovd. See ga Newmilns, | Kilmarnock, October 16 Do. do. 1 0 2 0 0 4 2 
Jacquard Card Punghers, &C., 
Jessie Morrison, Albert Buildings, Tighna- | Dunoon, October 17 .. Do. do. 2 016 013 86 
bruaich, Dressmaker, WwW. 
3) Bryce & Sons, Hunter St., Paisley, | Paisley, November1.. | 2. Failure to specify on notice the 1 010 0 OmOme 
joiners, ve } would. of employment, meals, 
c: 
Cc. Obstruction or Persona= 
tion of H.M. Inspectors. 
Alex. Pillans, Clerk, employed by Alex. | Hamilton, February 18 | 1. Obstruction .. 1 5 0 0 Oll 4 
Pillans, Caledonian. Rivet Works, Mother- | 
well, Bolt and Rivet Maker, F. 
John Ritchie, Bridge End, Lochwinnoch, | Paisley, March 13 Do. do 1 0 2 6 1. 6 10 
Labourer, employed by R. McKinlay on Co., 
Burnfoot, Lochwinnoch, Silk Printers, F. 
D. Fencing ; Dangerous 
Machinery, &c. 
Robertson & Co., 1, High St., Johnstone, | Paisley, January 19 1. Failure to fence dangerous 1 20 0 615 0 
Machine Toolmakers, F. machinery. 
John Barr, 773, Main St., Anderston, Glasgow, | Glasgow, May 4 Do. do. 1 310 0 0 6 2 
Engineer, F. 
John McEwan, Dellingburn St., Greenock, | Greenock, September 6 Do. do. 1 20°50 OAs & 
Structural Ironwork Manufacturer, F. 
f H. Cleanliness, WVentila- 
} tion, Overcrowding. 
Alexander Pillans, Caledonian Rivet Works, | Hamilton, february 28 | 1. Failure to limewash factory, &e. 1 10 0 05 6 
Motherwell, Bolt and Rivet Maker, £. ' 
Alexander Pillans, Albert Works, Mother- Do. Do. do. 1 100 0276 
well, Bolé and Rivet Maker, F. 
jor 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1899 : FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 


TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


II.—_GLASGOW DISTRICT—continued. 





Defendant. 
qd) 





A. BR. Goldie, Buchan St., Glasgow, Letterpress 
Printer, F. 


Young & Co., 
Bakers, F. 


*Kirkwood Baird & Co., West Blackhall, 
Paisley, Tapestry Weavers, F. 


*D. & A. Prentice, 24, Hamilton St.,Greenock, 
Dress and Mantle Makers, W. 


*John Livingstone, 4, George St., Oban, 
Dressmaker, W. 


24, Tobago St., Greenock, 


R. McKinlay & Co., Burnfoot, Lochwinnoch, 
Silk Printers, F. 


Ronald Jack & Co., Nethercommon, Paisley, 
Carpet Weavers, F 


R. McKinlay & Co., Burnfoot, Lochwinnoch, 
Silk Printers, F. 


Ronald Jack & Co., Nethercommon, Paisley, 
Carpet Weavers, F. 


dames Stewart, 98, King St., Kilmarnock, 
Baker, W. 


Alexander Pillans, Caledonian Rivet Works, 
Motherwell, Bolt and kivet Maker, F. 


Alexander Pillans, Albert Works, Mother- 
well, Bolt and Rivet Maker, F. 


R. & J. S. Crockart, 21, Richard St., Glasgow, 
Wood Turners, F. 


Alexander Pillans, Albert Works Mother- 
well, Bolt and Rivet Maker, F. 


D. R. Adam, Inkerman, Paisley, Brick Manu- 
facturer, F. 


Miller & Lang, 5-7, Robertson Lane, Glasgow, 
Letterpress Printers, F. 


John Barr, 774, Main St., Anderston, Glasgow, 
Engineer, F. 


John Smellie, jun., South St., Whiteinch, 
Joiner, F. 


Johnston, Park, & Co., 15, Oswald St., Glas- 
gow, Brass Finishers, F. 


A. & W. Paterson, Elcho St., Glasgow, Boot 
Manufacturers, F. 


James Brown, Burnhill St., Rutherglen, Chair 
Maker, F. 


John McEwan, Dellingburn St., Greenock, 
Structural Ironwork Manufacturer, F. 


+ Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
iA, bpielanal, Govan, Jam Manufac- 
urers, F. 


Clyde Structural Iron Co., Ltd., Scotstoun 
Bridge and Roof Builders, F. 


? 


foo Wood, 5, Bogle St., Greenock, Cartwright, 


Sheriff 
Court and Date. 


(2) 


Glasgow, March 28 

Greenock, November 
10. 

Paisley, November 27 

Greenock, May 26 


Oban, November 3 


Paisley, March 13 
Paisley, November 27 
Paisley, March 13 


Paisley, November 27 


Kilmarnock, J: anuary 9 


Hamilton, February 28 


Do. 


Glasgow, February 14 


Hamilton, February 28 
Paisley, March 13 


Glasgow, May 9 





Glasgow, May 25 


Glasgow, July 31 





Greenock, September 6 


| Glasgow, October 18.. 


| 


Paisley, November 1.. 





Greenock, November 
10, 




















Offence. Cases, | Penalty. Costs. 
(3) (4) (5) (6) 
& 8, d. £s. d, 
I.—_GENERAL—cont. 
H. Cleanliness, Ventila- 
tion, Overcrowding— cont. 
1. Failure to limewash factory, &c. la 4.0.20 02 4 
Do. do. 1 ta el) 0 2 1 
Do. do. 1 210 0 090 

5. Allowing workshop to be over- 1 HONG Ore: 
crowded, &c. 

Do. do. 1 0 SPO OPS 756 
Ir1._CHILDREN. 

K.—Age, Fitness, &c. 

1. Under legal age 1 05 0 07 2 

2. Without certificate of school 1 010 0 Oe ne 
attendance. 

3. Without certificate of fitness .. 2b 05 0 014 4 

Do. do. 3 110 6 09 & 

ZL.—_Employment of 

Children at Illegal 
Times. 

3. Beyond legal hour on half- 1 0-9 0 oll oO 
holiday. 

8. Otherwise than in morning and 2 20 0 010 4 
afternoon sets or on alternate 
days. 

Do. do. 1 2 0.0 02:6. 

IrII._YOUNG PERSONS. 

Q. Fitness, &c. 

Employing young person under 2 2.0.0 010 0: 
16 without certificate of fit- \ 
ness. 

Do. do. 4 1 0 0 010 4 
Do. do. 1 10 0 0 210 
Do. do. 1 5 0 oll 4 
Do. do. 1 1 GG 0~6"3 
Do. do. 1 110 0 0 12 10 
Do. do. 1 110 0 011 4 
Do. do. Pe 5 0 0 OF Ts 
Do. do. 1 10 0 0 014 0 
Do do. aM 100 04 4 
Do. do. 4 6 0 0 Ol 6 
Do. do. 1 110 0 0 510 
Do. do. 1 TOFD 08 0 





a.—Factory not limewashed for seven years; previously cautioned. 
b.--Conviction in respect of one child only ; the evidence of the other was considered unreliable. 
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Defendant. 
(69) 


Young & Co., 24, Tobago St., Greenock, 
Bakers, F. : 


D. Rennie & Co., 823, Gallowgate, Glasgow, 
Steel Founders, F. 


"Torrance & Co., 25, Cumberland St., Calton, 
Glasgow, Handkerchief Hemmers, F. 


Steel, Coulson, & Co., Ltd., Blackfaulds 
Place, Glasgow, Brewers, F. 


John Cochrane, Blackfaulds Place, Glasgow, 
Engineer, F. 


Wu. Beardmore & Co., Parkhead, Glasgow, 
Forgemasters, F. 


Robt. M. Stirling, Cumberland St., Glasgow, 
Cabinet Maker, F. 


R. A. Peacock & Son, 494, Paisley Road, 
Glasgow, Bakers, W. 


James McClounnan, 129, South Wellington 
St., Glasgow, Baker, W. 


Dumfries & Maxwelltown Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., Dumfries, Bakers, W. 


Walter McEwan, 45, Victoria St., Newton 
Stewart, Baker, W. 


Alex. Miller, 66, Sunnyside Road, Coatbridge, 
Baker, W. 


Joseph Jones, 23, Main St., Coatbridge, Draper, 
WwW. 


Isaac Goldberg, 70, Brunswick St., Glasgow, 
Tailor, W. 


Hay, Nisbet, & Co., Ltd., 19, Queen St., 
Glasgow, Letterpress Printers, F. 


Benjamin Burman, 31, Argyle St., Glasgow, 
Tailor, W. 


John Glen, Caldercruix, near Airdrie, Bleacher 
and Dyer, F. 


D. & A. Prentice, 24, Hamilton St., Greenock, 
Dress and Mantle Makers, W. 


Wm. Leitch, 30, North Oswald St., Glasgow, 
Coachbuilder, F. 


Dickson & McIntyre, 309, Paisley Road, 
Glasgow, Milliners, W. 


A. Allan & Co., 207, Cumberland St., Glas- 
gow, Dressmakers & Miliiners, W. 


Johnson Bros., 50, High St., Ayr, Dressmakers, 
W. 


Margaret Laird, 5,Greenlaw Avenue, Paisley, 
Dressmaker, W. 


Mary Devlin, Alexandria Place, Bellshill, 
Dressmaker, W. 


Watson Bros., Coats St., Coatbridge, Adrated 
Water Manufacturers, F. 


James Turnbull, 63, Bank St., Coatbridge, 
Dressmaker, W. 


+Jas. Robertson & Son, Thrushgrove Works, 
Paisley, Jam Manufacturers, F. 


*John Livingstone, 4, George St. Oban, 
Dressmaker, W. 


Adam Boyd & Son, Bowfield, Howwood, 
Bleachers, F. 


Allan & Orr, 90, Maxwell St., Glasgow, Cap 
Manufacturers, W. 





Sheriff 
Court and Date. 


(2) 


mia November 
, 


Glasgow, December 20 


Glasgow, January 10.. 

Do. 
Dumfries, Pentdary 3 
Wigtown, February 7 
Airdrie, February 18.. 

Do. 
Glasgow, March 28 

Do. 
Do. 

Airdrie, May 4.. 
Greenock, May 26 
Glasgow, July 31 

Do. 

Do. 
Ayr, August 24.. 
Paisley, August 25 
Airdrie, September 5.. 

Do. 

Do. 
Paisley, October 19 
Oban, November 3 
Paisley, November 27.. 


Glasgow, January 10.. 


Offence. 


(3) 








IrIr1._YOUNG PERSONS 
—cont, 


Q. Fitness, &c.—cont. 


Employing young persen under 
16 without certificate of fit- 


ness, 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


R. Employment of Young 


Persons 
Times. 


at 


1. Before or after legal hours 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 





Cases. , Penalty. | Costs. 

(4) (5) (6) 
organ ts £sad 
3 110 0 0 6 6 
do. 6 9 0.0 0 12 10 
do. 4 6 0 0 0 11 10 
do. 2 40 0 0 10 10 
do. 1 110 0 O55 
do. 5 710 0 015) 2 
do. 5 2.10 0 012 4 

Illegal 

if 20 0 onl 2 
do. 1 210 2 0 910 
do. 1 20 0 0 8 6 
do. 2 01,20 09 0 
do. 3 015 0 016 0 
do. 6 110 0 1 0:6 
do. 1 110 0 0 5 0 
do. 5 6 0 0 05 0 
do. 1 110 0 09 ¢@ 
do. 7 Us sie ioe C 
do. 9 410 0 0 7 7 
do. 2 20 0 0 11 10 
do. 1 20 0 05 2 
do. 4 40 0 1 010 
do. 2 010 9 0-3 0 
do. 1 Ons 9 0 3 6 
do. 1 0 4 8 Ombre 
do. 4 Ae “Delt OY MY 
do. 2 05.0 0 3:0 
do. 7 310 0 015 0 
do. 2 0 5.0 Ori 0 
do. 14 10 0 016 0 
3 5 0 0 08 0 


2, Before or after legal hours in 
business of, but outside, the 
factory or workshop, when 
employed therein before and 


after dinner hour. 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


Il.—GLASGOW DISTRICT—continued. 








Sheriff 
Defendant. Court and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
' £ sd. £ ed, 
i IIrl._YOUNG PERSONS 
—cont. 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at fllegal 
Times—coni. 
*R. Mitchell Gray, 167, Cowcaddens St., | Glasgow, March 28 4, Beyond legal hour on half- 2 6 00 0 16 10 
Glasgow, Baker, W. holiday. 
J OOS Bros., 50, High'St., Ayr, Dressmakers, Ayr, August 24.. Do, do. 1 07570 01 0 
James Welsh, Eglinton St., Beith, Aérated | Kilmarnock, October Do. do. 1 020 0 223 
Water Manufacturer, F. 16. 
i 4 4 
EE & Co., 39, Trongate, Glasgow, Tailors, | Glasgow, October 26.. Do. do. 3a 9.0 0 1-5 6 
James Hercus, 347,!Cathcart Road, Glasgow, | Glasgow, November 15 Do. do. 1 200 017 8 
Bootmaker, W.  - i 
Jessie Cameron, 132A, Renfrew St., Glasgow, | Glasgow, March 28 .. | 5. Beyond legal number of hours 1 10 0 0 10 16 
Laundry Occupier, W. - in laundries. 
Hugh Hutchison Wallace, Wallace St., Ayr, | Ayr, August 24.. Do. do. 4 10 0 O11. 3 
Laundry Occupier, F. 
James Neilson, 23-25, Port Dundas Road, | Glasgow, September12_ Do. do. 2 5 0 0 0 9210 
Glasgow, Laundry Occupier, W. ; 
Hugh Wilson & Sons, High St., Kilmarnock, | Kilmarnock,January9 | 6. At meal times 5 1 06 0 els: 
Wool Spinners, F. 
Do. i do. Do. 8. Beyond legal period without if 060 Oss. 
i interval for meals. 
McDermont & Campbell, 63, Abercromby St., | Glasgow, January 10.. | 9. At night te oa 1 4.00 0 10 10 
Glasgow, Bakers, W. 
D. R. Adam, Inkerman, Paisley, Brick Manu- | Paisley, March 13 Do. do. 4 4 00s 1s 
facturer, FE’, 
’ 
D. Law & Son, Sturrock St., Kilmarnock, | Kilmarnock, March 17 Do. do. 1 0 4 0 06) 0. 
Brassfounders, F. ' f 
*R. A. Peacock & Sons, 494, Paisley Road, | Glasgow, May 25 ae Do. do. 1 40 0 013 8 
Glasgow, Bakers, W. 
A. Dickson & Son, Ayr, Bakers, W. Ayr, May 26 .. ate Do. do. 1 Leos 015° 1 
James Welsh, Eglinton St., Beith, Aérated | Kilmarnock, October Do. do. 1 0 2350 0-253 
Water Manufacturer, 1h 
Hickton & Richmond, Greenside, Newmilns, Do. Do. do. 2 E700. 08 2 
Jacquard Card Punchers, &¢., F. 
oN OMeren; Galloway St., Maxwelltown, | Maxwelltown, July 27 | 10. On Sunday .. 1 02 6 Se foai 
aker, W. 
IvV.—W OMEN. 
' ww. Employment of 
| Women at Illegal 
i : Times. 
James Craig & Co., 23, Charing Cross Man- | Glasgow, January 10.. | 1. Before or after legal hours 1 20 0 Qil 4 
sions, Glasgow, Upholsterers, W. 
Ts Biggar, 1 Castle St., Dumfries, Dress- | Dumfries, February 3 Do. do. i 310 0 011 0 
maker, W. 
Stewart, Moir, & Muir, Ltd., 28, Miller St.,| Glasgow, February 14 Do. do. 3 410 0 0 8 0 
Glasgow, Calendérers, F. 
AS er Goldie, Buchan St., Glasgow, Letterpress | Glasgow, March 28 Do. do. 4 Ge Oe 09 & 
-rinter, F. : { 
Hay, Nisbet, & Co., Ltd., 19, Queen St., Do. Do. do. 7 7/0 0 | Ogee 
Glasgow, Letterpress Printers, F. 
Isaac Goldberg, 70, Brunswick St., Glasgow, Do. Do. do. 1 110 0 Or 5e0 
Tailor, W. ; 
Hyman Berkingoff, 70, Brunswick St., Glas- Do. Do. do. 2 3 0 0 012 0 
gow, Tailor, W. | 
Dickson & Mcintyre, 309, Paisley Road, | Glasgow, July 31 Do. do. 2 40 0 010 6. 
Glasgow, Milliners, W. 
Margaret Laird, 5,Greenlaw Avenue, Paisley, | Paisley, August 25 Do. do. 3 0.8 9 010 0 
Dressmaker, W. 
Andrew Easton, Central Buildings, Mossend, | Airdrie, September 5.. Do. do. at 0. “6: -6: 012 0 
Dressmaker, W. ; 























a.—Occupier, who contracts with a foreman to do the work, contended that he did not employ these persons and was not liablo. 


The Sheriff described the system as “a meanly ingenious” attempt to evade the statute, and inflicted the full penalty. 
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Sheriff 
Defendant. Court and Date. Offence. Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (6) 
£28. d. Lue 
IV.—W OMEN — cont. 
Ww. Employment of 
Women at Illegal 
Times—cont. 
Mary Devlin, Alexandria Place, Bellshill, | Airdrie, September 5.. | 1. Before or after legal hours 1 0 4 3 O55 9 
Dressmaker, W. 
“Watson Bros., Coats St., Coatbridge, Aérated Do. Do. do. 4 TP 0s:0 0 
Water Manufacturers, F. | ety 
Ransford, Young, & Co., 96, David St., Glas- | Glasgow, September 12 Do, do. 12 Gar OanO 0 910 
gow, Mattress Manufacturers, F. 
ee Ne ad Son, Bowfield, Howwood, | Paisley, November 27 Do, do. | 1 2100 011 6 
Allan & Orr, 90, Maxwell St., Glasgow. Cap | Glasgow, January 10.. | 2. Before or after legal hours, in | 2 3 0 0 05 4 
Manufacturers, W. business of, but outside, | H 
factory or workshop when 
employed therein before and | 
after dinner, | 
Robert Dunean, 86, Dockhead St., Saltcoats, | Kilmarnock, January 9 | 3. On same day in factory or la *4 _ — 
Milliner, W. workshop and in a shop for 
a total period exceeding the | 
time permitted for employ- | 
ment in factory or workshop. 
af bel wv. ie 46, Brandon St., Motherwell, |} Hamilton, February 18 Do. do. 1 20 0 Oll 4 
raper, W. ‘ } 
Marion P. Burns, Reith Place, Dalmuir, | Dumbarton, July 28 .. | 4. Beyond legal hour on _half- | 3 i 8h ONAN 04 
Dressmaker, W. — holiday. 
Johnson Bros.. 50, High St., Ayr, Dressmakers, | Ayr, August 24.. Do. do. t 7 115 0 Ol 6 
James Welsh Eglinton St. Beith, Aérated | Kilmarnock, October Do. do. 4 ) i ORI s 
Water Manufacturer, F. : 16. 
Connel & Co., 39, Trongate, Glasgow, Tailors, | Glasgow, October 26 .. Do. do. 1 S00 0.8 6 
. | 
Jeanie Hunter, 667. Dumbarton Road, Par- | Glasgow, July 31 5. Beyond legal number of hours 3 100 013 0 
tick, Laundress, W. in laundries. | | 
Hugh Wilson & Sons, High St., Kilmarnock, | Kilmarnock, January 9 | 6. At meal times | 8 2 8 0 0 10 
Wool Spinners, F. i 
Gray & Cairns, 15, Hutcheson St., Glasgow, | Glasgow, May 9 Do. do. thew 410 0 0 10 
Tatlors, W. | 
Hugh Wilson & Sons, High St., Kilmarnock, | Kilmarnock,January 9 | 8. Beyond legal period without 5 110 0 06 06 
Wool Spinners, F. interval for meals. 
Hay, Nisbet, & Co., Ltd., 19, Queen St., | Glasgow, March 28 9, At night 4 40 0 040 
Glasgow, Letterpress Printers, F. | 
James Welsh, Eglinton St., Beith, Aérated | Kilmarnock, October Do. do. | 4 012 0 09 3 
Water Manufacturer, F. hae 16: | 
Hickton & Richmond, Greenside, Newmilns, Do. Do. do, il 05 0 0 4 2 
Jacquard Card Punchers, &¢., F. 
Glasgow Cotton Spinning Co., Ltd., Car- | Glasgow, November 15 Do. do. 6 9 0 0 WoW 
stairs St., Bridgeton, Glasgow, Cotton 
Spinners, F. | 
V.—_DANGEROUS 
TRADES, &c. | 
| 
G. & J. Weir, Ltd., Holm Foundry, New | Paisley, November1l.. | 1. Failure to observe or affix | 1b = = 
Catheart, Brassfounders, F. Special Rules. 
X.—PARTICULARS 
SECTION. 
$Bridgeton Weaving Co., Ltd., 41, West St, | Glasgow, July 28 .. | 1. Failure to supply sufficient or 4¢ as: — 
Mile End, Glasgow, Woollen Manufacturers, correct particulars, or to | 
r supply them in legal manner. | | 
| | 
| 
| | 
R. McKinlay & Co., Burnfoot, Lochwinnoch, | Paisley, March 13 XV.—EDUCATION ACTS. | 6d = we 
Silk Printers, FP. 
| 


























a— Not proven.” 








b.—‘Not proven,” The firm were charged with failing to provide a sufficient supply of metal basins (Brass Special Rules No. 3.) They 
produced in Court a plan showing a number of basins and taps, although when H.M. Inspectors visited the factory and asked to 
see the washing conveniences provided they were only shown a dirty concrete trough on ground level. 


¢c.—Dismissed with an admonition, the Sheriff stating that he treated the case “ on the footing of conviction.” 
d,—Dismissed, 
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III._ EDINBURGH DISTRICT. 







Defendant. 
(1) 


Sheriff 
Court and Date. 


(2) 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


Offence. 
(3) 
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Penalty. 
(5) 








Wm. McNiven & Sons, 1, Yenman Lane, 
Dundee St., Edinburgh, Joiners, F. 


Annie Taylor, 19, Bernard Terrace, Hdin- 
burgh, Dressmaker, W. 


David Stocks, 20, Niddry St., Edinburgh, Port- 
mantcau Maker, F. 


peg GU ee Scott, 42, High St., Galashiels, Tailor, 
Andrew Renwick, 3, Oliver Place, Hawick, 
Dressmaker, W. 


+Wm. Brown & Sons, Wilderbank Mill, 
Galashiels, Tweed Manufacturers, F. 


A. Matheson & Co., 39, George St., Edin- 
burgh, Dressmakers, &c., W. 
*Mochrie & Son, Stenhousemuir, Falkirk, 


Dressmakers, W. 


John Drever, 79, Nicolson St., Edinburgh, 
0. Dressmaker, W. 


George Hodge, 5, South East Circus Place, 
Edinburgh, Tailor, W. 


Gideon Scott, 42, High St., Galashiels, Tailor. 
Ww. : 

Mochrie & Sons, Stenhousemuir, Stirling- 
shire, Dressmak-rs, W. 


James Dowie, 81, High St., Linlithgow, Tailor 
and Dressmaker, W. 


Annie Taylor, 19, Bernard Terrace, Edin- 
burgh, Dressmaker, W. 


Hathorn & Wither, 21, Bridge St., Hawick, 
Dressmakers, W. 


' George Hodge, 5. South East Circus Place, 
Edinburgh, Tailor, W. 

Gideon Scott, 42, High St., Galashiels, Tailor, 
Ww. 


Hathorn & Wither, 21, Bridge St., Hawick, 
Dressmakers, W. 


Wm. McNiven & Sons, 1, Yenman Lane, 
Dundee St., Edinburgh, Joiners, F. 


Bo’ness Co-operative Society, Ltd., Bo'ness, 
Sausage Manufacturers, F. 


Cooner & Co., 40, Niddry St., Edinburgh, 
Bookbinders, F. 


J. & R. MacNee, Stonefield Mills, Hawick, 
Woollen Manufacturers, F. 


W. Elliot & Sons, Stonefield Mills, Hawick, 
Hosiery Manufacturers, F 


John MacQueen, Channel St., Galashiels, 
Printer, F. 











Edinburgh: March 27.. 
EGinp ures November 
Edinburgh, March 27.. 
Selkirk, March 30 
Hawick, May 17 
Selkirk, July 21 Ab 


Edinburgh, May 20 


Falkirk, July 3.. 


Edinburgh, July 15 


barnett da February 
Selkirk, March 30 
Falkirk, April 12 
Linlithgow, April 13 .. 
elas November 
Hawick, December 6.. 


re February 


Selkirk, March 30... 


Hawick, December 6.. 


Edinburgh, March 27.. 


Linlithgow, December 


Edinburgh, March 27.. 
Hawick, June 
Do. 


Selkirk, June 30 








I.-GENERAL. 


A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending WNotices, &c. 


Failure as regards :— 


1. Notification of commencement 
of occupation. 


Do. do. 


3. Keeping register of children 
and young persons, &c. 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 


4, Keeping register of overtime, 
or affixing particulars, or 
sending notice of same. 


Do. do. 


Do. do. 


B. Posting of Abstracts, 
Notices, &c. 


1, Failure to ‘affix abstracts and 


notices, 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 


2. Failure to specify on notice the 
period of employment, meals, 


&c. ‘ 
Do. do. 
Do. do, 


D. Fencing ; Dangerous 
Machinery, &c. 


1. Failure to fence 
machinery. 


dangerous 


2. Penal Compensation in cases 
where death or injury has 
resulted from :— 

(a.) Failure to fence ma- 
chinery. 


H. Cleanliness, Ventila- 
tion, Overcrowding. 


1. Failure to limewash factory, 


&c. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 





«.—The Sheriff adjourned the case in order to allow time for the Society to settle compensation with the boy’s father. 
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Sheriff 
Defendant. Court and Date. Offence. Sases. | Penalty. | Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
eld, £34 
I.—_GENERAL—cont. 
H. Cleanliness, Wentila- 
tion, Overcrowding — 
cont, 
Blenkhorn, Richardson, & Co., Ltd., East- | Hawick, November 22 | 1. Fafl to li ash fac 1 
oe Mills, Hawick, Woollen Manufacturers, eee Ss ee eae ina Owe 
Wilson, Scott, & Co., Albert Mill, Hawick, | Hawick, December 20 Do. do. 1 ie Ty) wf) Oe 6: 
Woollen Manufacturers, F. 
*Greenwood, Watt, & Co., Howlands Mills, Do. Do. do. 1 18 20 Onde 0; 
Hawick, Woollen Manufacturers, F. 
Irt.—_CHILDREN. 
K. Age, Fitness, &c., of 
Children. 
Forthbank Foundry Co., Bo'ness, Jron- |. Linlithgow, June 2 3. Without certificate of fitness .. 2 Wey 0 4 6 
founders, F. 
*Thomas Wood, Portobello, Glass Bottle | Edinburgh, November Do. do, 1 OR2n 9 046 
Manufacturer, F. 16. 
Bo’ness Co-operative Society, Ltd., Bo'ness, | Linlithgow, December Do do, 1 1k @ 063 
Sausage Manufacturers, F. i 
L. Employment of Chil- 
dren at Illegal Times. 
#Thomas Wood, Portobello, Glass Bottle | Edinburgh, November | 9. At night ate 50 1 Omsa9 04 6 
Manufacturer, F. 16. 
III.-YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 
Cooper & Co., 40, Niddry St, Edinburgh, | Edinburgh,March 27.. | Employing young person under 3 aii (0) 015 0 
Bookbinders, F. 16 without certificate of fit- 
ness. 
Wm. McNiven & Sons, 1, Yenman Lane, Do. Do. do. 1 LO 0 iy RL 
Dundee St., Edinburgh, Juiners, F. 
Forthbank Foundry Co., Bo'ness, Jron- | Linlithgow, June 2 Do. do. 3 110 0 069 
5 Sounders, F. 
J. & R. MacNee, Stonefield Mills, Hawick, | Hawick, June 7 Do. do. 1 05 0 033 
Woollen Manufacturers, F. 
W. Elliot & Sons, Stonefield Mills, Hawick, Do. Do. do. 4 i wy 03 3 
Hosiery Manufacturers, F. 
The Parkhouse Iron Co., Falkirk, Jron- | Falkirk, June 26 Do. do. 2 010 0 07 0 
founders, F. 
f{Wm. Brown & Sons, Wilderbank Mill, | Selkirk, July 21 Do. do. 5 a @ 03 2 
Galashiels, Tweed Manufacturers, F. 
Wm. McKinnie, Springfield Works, Falkirk, | Falkirk, November 20 Do. ‘ do. 5 0-7 0 15 0 
Confectioner, Ff. 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at Illegal 
Times. 
Harley Bros., Swinton Row, Edinburgh, } Edinburgh, January 14 } 1. Before or after legal hours 4 iW @ 03 6 
Lithographers, F. ; 
A. Mathieson & Co., 39, George St., Edin- | Edinburgh, May 20 Do. do. 1 010 0 0 110 
burgh, Dressmakers, W. 
*#Mochrie & Son, Stenhousemuir, Falkirk, | Falkirk, July3.. Do. do. 6 83 00 066 
Dressmakers, W. 
George Mills, 1, St. James Square, Edinburgh, | Edinburgh, February | 8. Beyond legal period without 1 0 2 6 Ome) 
Dressmaker, W. 20, interval for meals. 
John MacNicol, East Stenhousemuir, Fal- | Falkirk, July 3.. Do. do, 1 O50) 04 3 
kirk, Confectioner, W. 
Harley Bros., Swinton Row, Edinburgh, | Edinburgh, January 14 | 9, At night ne 4 20 0 Oa 6 
Lithographers, F. 
Gharles MacNaughton, 13, Broughton St., | Edinburgh, January 21 Do. do. 3 MeL Oe0) i) oP Ge 
Edinburgh, Baker, W. 
4766—4 3F 
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Sheriff 
Defendant. Court and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
@)) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
| £80 | £4 4, 
| IV._WOMEN. 
| iw.Employment of 
| Women at Illegal 
| Times. 
Henry, Darling, & OCo., 124, Princes St., | Edinburgh, June 27 4, Beyond legal hour on half- 4 10 0 Oxo 
Edinburgh, Dressmakers, W. | holiday. 
¢+Wm. Brown & Sons, Wilderbank Mill, | Selkirk, July 21 Do. do. 7 100 04 4 
Galashiels, Tweed Manufacturers, F. 
+Sime, Sanderson & Co., Botany Mill, Gala- Do Do. do. 5 1eb 0 08 0 
shiels, Tweed Manufacturers, F. 
Janet L. Tweedale, 25, Howe St., Edinburgh, | Edinburgh, November ‘Do. do. 1 050 Outen 
Dressmaker, W. 10. 
+Geo. Hogg & Son, Galar Laundry, Gala- | Selkirk, July 21 5. Beyond legal number of hours 5 210 0 0 8 0 
shiels, Laundry Occupiers, F. in laundries. 
+ John Sanderson, Commercial St., Hawick, | Hawick, July 26 Do. do. 3 06 0 0 6 6 
Laundry Occupier, F. 
George Mills, 1, St. James Square, Edinburgh, | Edinburgh, February | 8. Beyond legal period without df Ovano 0 6 6 
Dressmaker, W. 20. interval for meals. 
John MacNicol, East Stenhousemuir, Falkirk, | Falkirk, July 3.. Do. do. 1 0 10 8 6 
Confectioner, W. 
*+Clark & Co., 20, Rose St., Edinburgh, XIV.—TRUCK ACTS. Ta 10 0 011 0 


Hosiery Manufacturers, F. 





Edinburgh, September 
12, 











IV.—BELFAST DISTRICT. 





Defendant. 
qd) 


Petty Sessions and 
Date. 


(2) 





Margaret Holley, Upper New Row, Coleraine, 
Dressmaker, W. 


M. Helly; 19, Church St., Dungannon, Milliner, 
J. H. McBride, Galgorm St. Ballymena, 
Handkerchief Manufacturer, F. 


The Broadway Damask Co., Ltd., Belfast, 
Linen Weavers, F. 


Joseph Colhoun, Strand Road, Londonderry, 
Sawmiller, F. 


Acheson & Smith, Castlecaulfield, Tyrone, 
Linen Weavers and Finishers, F. 


Donegal Machine Knit Hosiery Co., Donegal, 
Hosiery Manufacturers, W. 


M. Montgomery, 


Church St. Ballymena, 
Coachmaker, F. 


{Donegal Fishing Co., Burton Port, Co. | 


Donegal, Herring Kippering and Boxmaking, 





Coleraine, January 20 


Dungannon, July 10 . 
Ballymena, August 18 


Belfast 


(Borough), 
April 21. 


Londonderry, Novem- 
ber 27. 
seme eb December 
1. 


Donegal, June 21 


Ballymena, June 23 


Dungloe, May 30 ote 








Offence. Cases. | Penalty. 
(3) (4) (5) 
£ s. da 
I._GENERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
Failure as regards :— 
4. Keeping register of overtime, 1 O F206 
or affixing particulars, or 
sending notice of same. 
Do. do. il (00.6 
Do. do. 1 O20 
7. Notifying accident il ORO 
Do. do. 1 Oe. Oo 
Do. do. 2 010 0 
10. Sending correct annual return 1 02 6 
Do. do. 1 0 on 
B. Posting of Abstracts, 
Notices, &c. 
1. Failure to affix abstracts and 1b _ 


notices. 


Costs. 
(6) 


a; d: 


aS 


a.—F our cases “not proven.” 


b.—Dismissed, 
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Petty Sessions and 





Defendant. Date. Offence. Cases. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
I.—GENERAL—cont. 
Cc. Obstruction or Persona- 
tion of H.M. Inspec- 
tors. 
eee jun., Dungloe, Donegal, | Dungloe, December 12 | 1. Obstruction .. la 
Dee fee ova, , Clonard Mills, Belfast, | Belfast, December 18.. Do. do. 1b 
W. H. Gray, Reeling Master, employed b Do. Do. d a7 
Wm. Ross & Co., Td. Clonard Mills, Belfast, > 
Flax Spinners, F. 
D. Fencing ; Dangerous 
: Machinery, &c. 
Richard Dongan, Ballymillen, Articlave, | Coleraine, February | 1. Failure to fence dangerous 1 
Scutch Miller, F. Wi machinery. 
Hugh Bell, Articlave, Scutch Miller, F. .. Do. Do. do. 1 
John Hamilton, Dromore, Co. Down, Hem-| Dromore, September Do. do. l 
stitcher, F. 26. 
Rose Convery, Castledawson, Londonderry, | Magherafelt, December Do. do. it 
Scutch Miller, F 13. 
J. A Dalzel oA pony ores St., S., Belfast, | Belfast, December 18.. Do. do, 1 
aundry Occupiers, F. 
Irt.-CHILDREN. 
EK. Age, Fitness, &c., of 
Children. 
Acheson & Smith, Castlecaulfield, Co.Tyrone,| Dungannon, Decem- | 2. Without certificate of school 1 
Linen Weavers and Finishers 1g ae ber 1l attendance. 
IIrI._YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 
Wm. Vint & Sons, Unity St. Belfast, Jam | Belfast (Borough), | Employing young person under 1 
Manufacturers, F. February 24. 16 without certificate of fit- 
ness. 
E. Richards & Co., 13, William St., London- | Londonderry (Bor- Do. do. 6 
derry, Shirt Manufacturers, F. ough), May 18. 
Jones Bros., Ormeau Avenue, Belfast, | Belfast (Borough), Do. do. 4 
Packing Case Makers, F. June 12. t 
+Andrew Miller & Co., Ltd., Ravenhill | Belfast (Borough), Do. do. 2 
Road, Belfast, Jam Maniifacturers, Hil, July 7. 
J. da pee: Trelford St., Belfast, | Belfast, December 1 .. Do. do. 2 
emstitchers, . 
Stevenson & Sons, Moygashel, Dungannon, Dungannon, December Do. do. 3 
Linen Weavers and Finishers, F. Te 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at Illegal 
Times. 
Robert Smith & Sons, Sandy Row, Belfast, | Belfast (Borough), | 1. Before or after legal hours 2 
Apron Manufacturers, F. January 30. 
Wm. W. Clelland, Great Victoria St., Belfast, Do. Do. do. 1 
Bookbinder, F. 
Wm. Strain & Sons, Great Victoria St., Do. Do. do. 5 
Belfast, Letterpress Pr inters, EF. 
Jas. English & Co., Church Place, Lurgan, Lurgan, February 21.. Do. do. 2 
Handkerchief Manufacturers, W. 
Thos. Jordan & Sons, 61, Edward St., Do. Do. do. 2 
Lurgan, Handkerchief Manufacturers, 18, 
Raphael & oe Ballymena, Handkerchief | Ballymena, March 17.. Do. do. 7 
Manufacturers, F. 
James Fleming - Co., High St., Portadown, | Portadown, April 24 .. Do. do. 2 
Dressmakers, W. 
Cookstown, April 28 .. Do. do. 1 


J. & H. L. Glasgow, 34, William St., Cooks- 
town, Letterpress Printers, Py 




















| Costs. 





Penalty. 
(5) (6) 
A: 8. i nay ER ry 
| 
0 5 (0 ORG 
OF a0 0 4 6 
010 0 0 3 6 
Tam 0 6. 0 
Zi OM) Ns L6G 
0 g5a0 0 2 0 
010 0 0 2 6 
a} tt) 0 1 0 
2 0 0 010 0 
010 0 OF a0 
010 0 05 0 
05 0 020 
0 5 0 05 0 
0 2 6 0 2 6 
012 6 012 6 
ED a) 0550 
Ue) 05 0 
03°56 017 6 
0 5 0 05 0 
0 2 6 0 2 6 


a ee aie doce mtaas: a 


a.—Dismissed on legal points. 


b.—Dismissed ; witness proved hostile, 


4766—4 


Magistrates consented to state a case for Su perior Court. 
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IV.—BELFAST DISTRICT—continued. 





Petty Sessions and 











Defendant. Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
III._YOUNG PERSONS fad} &s da, 
—cont. 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at Illegal 
Times—cont. 
H. W. McAdoo, Old Town St., Cookstown, | Cookstown, April 28 .. | 1. Before or after legalhours .. 2 San: OL om 
Dressmaker, W. 
John Lamb, Coalisland, Tailor, W. Stewartstown, May 3 Do. do. 1 ih 0 4 0 
The Tyrone Printing Co., Scotch St., Dun- | Dungannon, May 8 Do. - do. 1 0 S80 0.3 6 
gannon, Newspaper Printers, F. 
Margaret Pentland, 54-56, William St., | Lurgan, May 16 Do. do. 1 0-5. 0 026 
Lurgan, Shirt Maker, W. ; 
Wm. Trimble, Enniskillen, Letterpress Printer, | Enniskillen, June 5 Do. do. 2a 00 2 07 0 
F, 
Price & Co., Mountpottinger Corner, Belfast, | Belfast, June 12.. Do. do. 2 Le Om0 0250 
Dressmakers, W. 
Johnston & Co., 45, High St, Omagh, | Omagh, June 26 ee Do. do. 2 05 0 Uy) 
Dressmakers, W. 
S. Pollock & Co., 37, High St., Omagh, Do. Do. do. 1 0.2 6 0-2 6 
Dressmakers, W. 
Jas. Anderson & Co., 39-41, Market St., Do. Do. do. A 0 2 6 026 
Omagh, Dressmakers, W. 
Maggie Irvene, William St., Dungannon, | Dungannon, July 10 .. Do. do. 2 010 05 0 
Dressmaker, W. 
Eliza Edgar, The Square, Dromore, Milliner, | Dromore, August 22 .. Do. do. 1 OF oa0 04 0 
Ww. 
The Provincial Mineral Water Co., Bain’s | Belfast (Borough), Do. do. 2 Tey: 05 0 
Place, Belfast, Mineral Water Manufac- August 29, 
turers, F. ; 
John Lawson & Son, The Square, Portaferry, | Portaferry, November Do. do. 2 010 0 0.5 0 
Dressmakers, W. 28. 
Millveigh & McClughan, Dromore,Co. Down, | Dromore, November 28 Do. do. al 0,5 0 03 6 
Hemstitchers, F. 
McCaw, Stevenson, & Orr, Ltd.,. Loop- | Belfast, December] .. Do. do. 7 115 0 017 6 
bridge, Belfast, Lithographic Printers, F. 
J. Clendinning & Sons, High St., Lurgan, | Lurgan, December 5 .. Do. do. 15 117 6 117 6 
Handkerchief Manufacturers, F. 
Murphy & Stevenson, High St., Lurgan, | Lurgan.December19.. Do. do. 1 010 0 026 
Handkerchief Manufacturers, F. 
George Barton, Dunluce St., Larne, Tailor, | Larne, December 12 .. | 4. Beyond legal hour on half- 2 0 2 0 04 0 
W. holiday. : 
The Sun Laundry Co., Glynn Road, Larne, | Larne, September 12:. | 5. Beyond legal number of hours 4b 10 0 0 Le 0) 0 
Laundry Occupiers, F. in laundries. 
Iv.—_WOMEN. 
Ww. Employment of 
Women at Illegal 
Times. 
Convoy Woollen Co., Ltd., Convoy, Co. | Raphoe, April 29 1. Before or after legal hours 2 04120 OR 10 
Donegal, Woollen Manufacturers, F. 
Margaret Pentland, 54-56, William St. | Lurgan, May 16 Do. do. 1 075.0 ORG 
Lurgan, Shirt Maker, W. 
Young & Co., Dromore St., Rathfriland, | Rathfriland, July 7 Do. do. 1 Ok 560 01 6 
Dressmakers, W. t 
+ William Ross & Co., Ltd., Odessa St. Bel- | Belfast (Borough), Do. do. 3 200 07 6 
fast, Flav Spinners, F. July 7. 
*+Ulster Spinning Co., Ltd., Linfield, Flax Do. Do. do. 6 6..6 0 018 0 
Spinners, F. 
Totton & Whiteside, 42, Carlisle Road, Lon- | Londonderry (Bor- Do. do. 1 010 6 0 2.6 
donderry, Dressmakers, W. ough), August 10. 
Sayers & Co., Main St., Strabane, Milliners, W. | Strabane, September 18 Do. do. 2 056 0 0 0 
J. Firth & Son, Ltd., Springfield Road, Bel- | Belfast, September 27 Do. do. 2 ae 05 0 
fast, Bleachers, F. 
John Grant, Irish St., Downpatrick, Tailor, W. Rowapeaer Septem- Do. do. 1 010 0 026 
er 28. 
Wm. Ross & Co., Ltd., Clonard Mills, Belfast, | Belfast, December 18 Do. do. 2 2. 050 0.5 0 
Flax Spinners, F. 











a 


.—The Magistrates originally dismissed these cases, holding that inasmuch as these young persons came to work at 9.30 a.m. they 


could work till 5.30 p.m. on half-holiday. A case was taken to the Court of Queen's Bench, Dublin, and the Judges remitted the 


case to the Magistrates for conviction. 


b.—Full penalty in one case, the remaining three cases were withdrawn on payment of costs, 
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Rathfarnham, Laundry Occupier, F. 


ber 12. 


Petty Sessions and 
Defendant. Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. | Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
fey EE £8. da. 
IV.—WOMEN—covt. | 
w. Employment of 
Women at Illegal | 
Times—cont. 
‘+ Phillips & Jones, Albert St., Belfast, Clothing | Belfast (Borough), | 2. Before or after legal hours in Ta Ai al 015 0 
Manufacturers, F. July 7. business of, but outside the 
factory or workshop, when 
employed therein before and | 
after dinner hour. 
+Lawnbrook Weaving OCo., Lawnbrook | Do. 4, Beyond legal hour on half- 2 nea 0 3 0 
Avenue, Belfast, Linen Weavers, F. holiday. | | 
‘Thos. A. Newell, Blackrock Buildings, New- | Newcastle, October 20 Do. do. 2 | 4 0 0 4 6 
castle, Co. Down, Dressmaker, W. 
‘George Barton, Dunluce St., Larne, Tailor, W. | Larne, December 12 .. Do. do. 3 0 3 06 0 
‘The Sun Laundry Co., Glynn Road, Larne, | Larne, September 12.. | 5. Beyond legal number of hours 4b — 010 0 
Laundry Occupiers, F. in laundries. 
+ William Ross & Co., Ltd., Odessa St., Bel- | Belfast (Borough), | 9. At night 3 270 07 6 
fast, Flaw Spinners, F. July 7. 
"The Tyrone Shirt Manufacturing Co., Ltd., | Omagh, June 26 sie XIV.—TRUCK ACTS. le —_ — 
Dublin Road, Omagh, Shirt Manufacturers, F. 
yAndrew Jamison, Kent St., Belfast, Shirt, | Belfast (Borough), Do. do. 2 5 0 10.0 
Apron, and Blouse Manufacturer, F. July 7. | 
i Patrick O’Donnell, Doochery Bridge, Done- | Dungloe, November 14 Do. do. | 2d 5 0 10 0 
gal, Hosiery Agent. | 
+ Maurice Boyle, Dungloe, Donegal, Shirt Do. Do. do. Te O70 00 
Agent. 
{Charles Kennedy, Ardara and Modava, | Dungloe, December 12 Do. do. Za |. 15,9 CG 
Lettermacaward, Donegal, Hosiery Agent. | 
| 
| 
‘V.—DUBLIN DISTRICT. 
I.—GENERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
Failure as regards :— 
-John McPhilpin, Tuam, Galway, Letterpress | Tuam,June5 .. .. | 3. Keeping register of childrenand ] 0 2 020 
Printer, F. young persons, &e. 
-John Falconer, 53, Upper Sackville St., Dub- | Dublin (Metropolitan | 4. Keeping register of overtime, or 1 1 0 03 0 
lin, Printer, F. Police Court), April affixing particulars, or send- 
12. ing notice of same. 
“WwW. P. & R. E. Odlum, Maryborough, Queen’s | Maryborough, May 23 | 10, Sending correct annual return 1 ()) at 07 3 
Co., Flour Millers, F. 
Cork Herald Co., Ltd., Cook St., Cork, Prin- | Cork, May 24 .. Do. do. 1 0 0 0 16 
ters, F. 
“Thos. Crosbie & Co., Ltd., Patrick St. Cork, Do, Do. do. 1 0 0 016 
Printers, F. 
D. Lucy & Co., Watercourse Road, Cork, Do. Do do, 1 0 0 016 
Woollen Manufacturers, F. 
"Thos. Palmer & Co., Nuns Island, Galway, | Galway, May 29 t3 Do. do. 1 01 Omies 
Flour Millers, F. 
“Robt. Webster, Book-keeper, employed by | Wexford, November 15 | 11. Forging, &c, certificate, or 1 10 03 6 
R. & R. Allen, Wextord, Sawmillers, F. making false entry in register 
or document. 
B. Posting of Abstracts, | 
Notices, &c. 
-John McPhilpin, Tuam, Galway, Letterpress | Tuam,June5d .. .. | l. Failure to affix abstracts and 1 On2 020 
trinter, F. notices. 
“W. Willoughby, Whitechurch Laundry, | Rathtfarnham, Decem- Do. do, if \ Al 016 





a.—Four cases withdrawn on payment of costs ; one case dismissed. 


4 —Withdrawn on payment of costs ; the full penalty being inflicted in one case, under R. 5. 


ce. Dismissed, 


d.—One ease withdrawn, witness failing to appear. ; 
¢.—Six of the cases withdrawn in deference to the Magistrates, 
_f~Nominal penalty, as defendant promised compliance, - 
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Petty Sessions and 























Defendant. Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. | Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Bo sida) Less 
I.-GENERAL—cont. 
D. Fencing; Dangerous 
Machinery, &c. 
Thomas Crawford, Achnacue, Newbliss, | Newbliss, February 1 | 1. Failure to fence dangerous 1 010 0 016 
Scutch Miller, F. | machinery. 
Francis Connolly, Joam, Doohamlet, Bally- | Ballybay, February 13 | Do. do. 1 1.056 07266 
bay, Corn Miller, F. 
Owen Cadden, Lisnaclay, Shercock, Co.Cavan, | Shercock, March 9 Do. do. 1 010 0 OFF 20 
Corn Miller, F. 
John Graham, Gallagh. Clontibret, Co. Mona- | Monaghan, March 14.. Do, do. la cia} O20 
ghan, Sc2tch: Miller, F. 
Michael Dwyer, Tuam, Sawmiller, F. Tuam, April 25.. Do. do, 1 0. 60 0: 2.0 
John Noon, Curraghmore, Kilkerrin, Co, | Castletown, April 26.. Do. do. il 010 Coane 
Galway, Corn Miller, F. 
Daniel Farrell, Dereen, Tuam, Co. Galway, | Dereen, April 28 Do. do. 1 05 0 0 2 0 
Corn Miller, F. 
Thos. Fee, Longford, Sawmiller, F. Longford, May 15 Do. do. 1b 1-0-0 05 6 
Samuel Taylor, Athenry, Co. Galway, Saw- | Athenry, June 2 Do. do. 1 1-050 0. 1°6 
miller, F. 
Ardfert Co-operative Dairy Society Ltd., | Abbeydorney, July 28 Do. do. 1 010 0 02 0 
Ardfert, Tralee, Creamery Proprietors, F. 
Stephen Corkery, Sound Road, Kenmare, | Kenmare, August 16 .. Do. do. Ih 20 0 Ome 
Sawmiller, F. 
John Hanley, Ballyartella, Nenagh, Woollen | Nenagh, September 2 Do. do. 1 05 0 On ero 
Manufacturer, F. 
W. Willoughby, Whitechurch Laundry, | Rathfarnham, Decem- Do. do. le Disdees Oy 1.6 
Rathfarnham, Laundry Occupier, F. ber 12. 
H. Cleanliness, Wentila- 
tion, Overcrowding. 
Ed. Harrington, Nelson St., Tralee, Printer, | Tralee, February 13 .. | 1. Failure to limewash factory, &e. le 0. 0—6 O SLE 6 
Ti, 
* Hd. Harrington, Nelson St., Tralee, Printer, | Tralee, August 21 Do. do. 1 i SORG UP ab ate} 
Er 
4 
K. Hely & Co., Denmark St., Dublin, Envelope | Dublin (Metropolitan Do. do. il LOMO 016 
Manufacturers, F. Police Court), No- 
vember 14. 
III.—_YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 
Thomas Crawford, Achnacue, Newbliss, | Newbliss, February 1] Employing young person under 1 Oe OF Dane: 
Scutch Miller, F. 16 without certificate of fit- 
ness. 
Peter Baker, Crown Alley, Dublin, Metal | Dublin (Metropolitan Do. do. i 0) [bo 0 3 0 
Worker, F. ie Court), April 
see Tempest, Crown St., Dundalk, Printer, |} Dundalk, April 21 Do. do. 2 03° 0 0) 5 +6) 
Irish Plating & Enamelling Co., Ltd., | Dublin (Metropolitan Do. do. 1 026 0: 6 
179, Great Brunswick St., Dublin, Hnamel- Police Court), June 
lers, F. 30. 
Graham & Co., Ltd., 9, Ryders Row, Dublin, | Dublin (Metropolitan Do. do. 3 015 0 090 
Letterpress Printers, F. Police Court), July 4. 
ee ee Nelson St., Tralee, Printer, | Tralee, August 21 Do. do, 1 0276 02556 
RR: ae hae & Sons, Tralee, Flour Millers, Do. Do, do. 1 02 26 026 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at Illegal 
Times. 
ae Egan, Garden Row, Kilkenny, Printer, | Kilkenny, February 21 | 1. Before or after legal hours 1 0 2 6 1. 0.40 
John Falconer, 53, Upper Sackville St.,} Dublin (Metropolitan Do. do. 2 20 0 0 6 6 


Dublin, Printer, F. 


Fnce Court), April 





a.—The Bench made an order that the fencing should be carried out within one week. 
o.—Bench also made order to have fencing done within two days. 
c.—Nominal penalty, as defendant promised compliance, 
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eee 


Defendant. 
(1) 


Petty Sessions and 





Wm. Tempest, Crown St., Dundalk, Printer, 


Mary Moran, 126, Stephens Green, Dublin, 
Dressmaker, W. 


A. pe Scott, Abbeygate St., Galway, Printer, 


Hannah O’Driscoll, 20, Grand Parade, Cork, 
Dressmaker, W. 


P. J. O’Keefe, Kilkenny, Letterpress Printer, F. 


' Hannah Murphy, Bank Place, Mallow, Dress- 
maker, W. 


Catherine Dorgan, Main St., Mallow, Dress- 
maker, W. 


Pr cane, Bridge S8t., Mallow, Dressmaker, 


Kapp & Peterson, Grafton St., Dublin, Pipe 
Manufacturers, F. 


Agnes McCann, 9, North Earl 8t., Dublin, 
~ Dressmaker, W. 
Bridge St., 


John Gavahan, Charlestown, 


Tailor, W. 


Rich. Parsons, 
Tailor, W. 


Ballagh St., Charlestown, 


Ellen Power, Adelphi Quay, Waterford, 


Dressmaker, W. 


Deevy & Co., Michael St., Waterford, Dress- 
makers, W. 


Geary, Ltd., Charlotte Quay, 
Biscuit Manufacturers, Ff. 


©. P. Redmond, O’Connell St., Waterford, 
Letterpress Printer, F. 


J. E. O'Mahony, Paul’s Square, Waterford, 
Letterpress Printer, F. 


Limerick, 


F. Spaight & Co., Bedford Row, Limerick, 
Bow Manufacturers, F. : 


J. O'Mahony, Paul’s Square, Waterford, 


Printer, F, 


Dollard & Co., Wellington Quay, Dublin, 
Pr:nters, F. 


Catherine Keogh, 9, Upper King St., Wex- 
ford, Dressmaker, W. 


J. K. Laing, Knox St., Ballina, Dressmaker, 
W. 


A.J. & K. Turner, 8, Quinsboro’ Road, Bray, 
; Dressmakers, W. 


Mary Ferguson, Maudlintown, Wexford, 


Dressmaker, W. 


J. Egan & Son, John St., Sligo, Aérated Water 
Manufacturers, F. 


Elizabeth Farrell, Harbour St., Mullingar, 
Dressmaker, W. 


T, & M. Healy, Dominick St., Mullingar, 
Saddlers, W. 


Martin Brennan, 13, Shop St., Galway, Dress- 
maker, W. 


A. Lydon, 27, Nuns Island, Galway, Dress- 
mutker, W. 


C. Walsh, Shop St., Galway, Tailor, W. 


Bridget Conroy, Church St., Galway, Dress- 
maker, W. 


Joseph Cooke, Ludlow St., Navan, Tailor, W. 
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a.—The Bench intimated that future cases would be more severely dealt with, 














Daite, Offence. | Cases. Penalty. Costa. 
(2) (3) (A) (5) (8) 
Sed 
III._YOUNG PERSONS Dea Se 
—cont. 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at Illegal 
Times—cont. 
Dundalk, April 21 1. Before or after legal hours 3 0 4 6 ON 7an6 
Dublin (Metropolitan Do. do. 

Police Court), May 5, : anes nA 
Galway, May 8&.. Do. do, 2 010 0 05 0 
Cork, May 24 Do do. il ORO 02 6 
Kilkenny, May 30 Do. do. il 05 0 0 2 6 
Mallow, June 20 Do. do. 3a OF 30 Ones 

Do. Do. do. 2a 0 20 05 0 
Do. Do. do. 2a 020 06 0 
Dublin (Metropolitan Do. do. 
Police Court), June “ etode Ute 
30. 
Dublin (Metropolitan Do. do. 

Police Court), July 4. = x anes Cees 

Charlestown, August 4 Do. do. 2 0 2 0 05 0 
Do. Do. do. 1 OO) Oman 
Waterford, August 25 Do. do. 1 ALB} Ome aes 
Do. Do. do. 1 0: 5 0 0 2 6 
Limerick, September 1 Do. do. 3 015 0 07 6 
Waterford, September Do. do. 5 5 0 0 015 0 
Do. Do. do. i] 00 OR3) 0) 
Limerick, September 29 Do. do. 1 Carag 0 2 6 
Waterford, November Do. do. 1 1 0e 2 
Dublin (Metropolitan Do. do. y) y 
Police Court), De- % ts hope © 
cember 13. 
Wexford, February 15 | 4. Beyond legal hour on half- 2 030 0 05 0 
holiday. 
Ballina, April 18 Do. do. 4 ONS 0) 010 0 
Bray, May 13 Do. do. 1 O20 0 2 6 
Wexford, August 30 .. Do. do 2 O50) 0 5 0 
Sligo, September 2 Do. do. 3 07 6 07 6 
Mullingar, September Do. do. 1 02 6 016 
Do. Do. do. 2 OM 0° 3-0 
Galway, September 25 Do. do. 2 Om 2a0 050 
Do. Do. do. 2 A 0 05 0 
Do. Do. do. 4 0 4 0 010 0 
Do. Do. do. 3 037 0 07 6 
Navan, October 11 Do. do, 1 10420 0 2 6 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


V.—DUBLIN DISTRICT—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 





Defendant. 
(1) 


Petty Sessions and 
Date 


(2) 


Offence. 
(3) 


Cases. 
(4) 


Penalty. 
(5) 





Thomas Melady, Trimgate St., Navan, Saddler, | 
W. 


John Averill, 3, Aungier St., Dublin, Con- | 
Fectioner, W. 


J. S. Macnaughton, 65, Upper George St.,, | 
Kingstown, Cycle Manufacturer, W. 
M. A. Nolan, George St., Waterford, Baker, W. 


Michael O’Brien, 
Baker, W. 


Patrick St, Waterford, 


Michael Browne, Shop St., Westport, Co. 
Mayo, Dressmaker, W. 


Hannah Bailey, 20, Grafton St., Dublin, Dress- 
maker, W. 


A. J. Tomlinson, 47, Dawson St., Dublin, 
Dressmaker, W. 


Mary Moran, 126, Stephens Green, Dublin, 
Dressmaker, W. 


J. Russell, 858, Rathmines 
Dressmaker, W. 


Hannah Harte, 15, Patrick St., Cork, Dress- 
maker, W. 


Road, Dublin, 


Mary Coveney, 7, Great George’s St., Cork, | 
Dressmaker, W. | 


Hannah O’Driscoll, 20, Grand Parade, Cork, 
Dressmaker, W. | 


Cash & Co., 20, Grand Parade, Cork, Dress- 
makers, W. 





Mary Lyons, 10, William O’Brien St., Mallow, | 
Dressmaker, W. 


Catherine Dorgan, Main St.. Mallow, Dress- 
maker, W. 


Annie McGowan, Bridge St., Charlestown, | 
Dressmaker, W. 


Ellen Power, Adelphi Quay, Waterford, | 
Dressmaker, W. 

| 

James Slattery, Quinsboro’ Road, Bray, 


Tailor, W. 
Cahill & Co., Great Strand St., Dublin, Letter- 
press Printers, F. 


Dollard & Co., Wellington Quay, Dublin, 
Printers, F. 


Michael Waldron, Main St., Ballyhaunis, Co, | 
Mayo, Diressmaker, W. 

J. K. Laing, Knox St., Ballina, Dressmaker, W. | 

age Breslin, 29, Mary St., Dublin, Dressmaker, 

Ellen McOwen, 13, North Frederick St., 
Dublin, Dressmaker, W. 

A. J. & K. Turner, 8, Quinsboro’ Road, Bray, 





Dressmakers, W. 


Isabella Steele, 13, Leinster St., Dublin, Dress- 
maker, W. 


Navan, October 11 


Dublin (Metropolitan 
Police Court), Octo- 
ber 24. 

Kingstown, February 9 


Watertord, September 
9 


Do. 


Westport, April 20 
Dublin (Metropolitan 
Police Court), May 5. 
Do. 


Do. 


Dublin (Metropolitan | 


Police Court),May 16. 
Cork, May 24 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mallow, June 20 


Do. 


Charlestown, August 4 


Waterford, August 25 
Bray, September 30 .. 


Dublin (Metropolitan 
Police Court), Octo- 
ber 17. 


Dublin (Metropolitan 
Police Court), De- 
cember 13. 


Ballyhaunis, January 


Ballina, April 18 


| Dublin (Metropolitan 


Police Court), May 3 
Do. 


Bray, May 13 


Dublin (Metropolitan 
pours Court), June 





IIrI._YOUNG PERSONS 
. —cont, 


R. Employment of Young 


Persons at Illegal 
Times—cont. 


4. Beyond legal hour on half 
holiday. 
Do. do. 


8. Beyond legal period without 
interval for meals. 


9, At night ste 80 ong 


Do. do. 


Iv.—WOMEN. 


Ww. Employment of 
Women at Illegal 
Times. 


1. Before orafterlegalhours .. 


Do, do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do do. 
Do. do. 
4. Beyond legal hour on half- 
holiday. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 











ist) 








& s. 


LOO 
010 0 


010 0 


bo 
—) 
Ss 


OS ian6 


04.0 
010 0 


110 0 





Costs. 
(6) 
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Petty Sessions and 



































Defendant. Date, Offence, Cases. | Penalty. | Costa. 
a a (2) (3) (4) (6) (8) 
a a a aS ES Cg sD (ee Se 
: Lan a. £8, Ga: 
TV.—_W OMEN — cont. 
Ww. Employment of 
Women at Illegal 
Times—cont. 
Sophie McDonald, 123, Patrick St. 2 a 
Dressmaker, W. ’ » Cork, | Cork, August 22 maul 4s Bevan. Hegel hour on half- 5 Olecie6 012 6 
H. Harte, 14, Patrick St., Cork, Dressmaker, W. Do, Do, do. 1 10 0 0) 2 
Ma Ferguson, Maudlintown, W 
B,. tismaher, W. exford, eer August 30 .. Do. do. 2 050 05 0 
ea ooaan, 13, Shop St., Galway, Dress- | Galway, September 25 Do. do, 2 020 05 0 
A, uyaen, 27, Nuns Island, Galway, Dress- Do, Do. do, 2 0 2 0 05 0 
C. Walsh, Shop St., Galway, Tailor, W. Be Do. Do. do. 2 020 0 5 
Bridget Conroy, Church St., Galway, Dress- Do, F Do do. 2 020 0 5 0 
maker, W, 
Patrick Maughan, Enniscrone, Sligo, Dress- | Enniscrone, November Do. do. 2 LOO 05 0 
maker, W, 25, 
V._DANGEROUS 
TRADES, é&c. 
Andrew Bidd, Wirer. employed by Bewley & | Dublin (Metropolitan | 1, Failure to observe or affix 1 0 5 0 0 3 0 
Draper, Mary St., Dublin, Aérated Water Police Court), No- Special Rules. 
Manufacturers, F. vember 14, 
Thos. Cassells, Bottler, employed by O'Brien Do. Do. do. 1 05 0 03 0 
& Co., Henry Place, Dublin, Aérated Water 
Manufacturers, F. 
John Phillips, Bottler, employed by Hoven- Do, Do. do, 1 05 0 0 3 6 
don & Orr, Stephens Green, Dublin, Aérated 
Water Manufacturers, F. 
Thos. Kinahan, Wirer, employed by Can- Do. Do. do. 1 Ooms 0 0 3 
trell & Cochran, Nassau Place, Dublin, 
Aérated Water Manufacturers, F. 
VII._-LAUNDRIES. 
W. Willoughby, Whitechurch Laundry, | Rathfarnham, Decem- | 1, Neglecting to provide, main- la Om Tes 0 1 6 
Rathfarnham, Laundry Occupier, F. cember 12. tain, or use fans or other 
proper means for regulating 
temperature in ironing room, 
or for carrying away steam 
in washhouse. 
VI.—_NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE DISTRICT. 
Petty Sessional Court 
Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
qd) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
& 8 d, SSeude 
I.—_GENERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
Failure as regards :— 
+ W. & R. Wilson, St. Ann’s St., Newcastle, | Newcastle (City), | 3, Keeping register of children 1 026 0 6 0 
Fur-pullers, F, August 15, and young persons, &c. 
*Moses Cohen, 69, Blackett St., Newcastle, | Newcastle (City), Feb- | 4. Keeping register of overtime, 1b — — 
Tailor, W. ruary 17, or affixing particulars, or 
sending notice of same. 
Chester-le-Street Co-operative & Indus- | Chester - le - Street Do. do. 1 — 010 6 
trial Society, Ltd., Chester-le-Street, (County), August 16. 
Dressmakers, W. ; 
+ Empire Mantle Co., High St. West, Sunder- |} Sunderland (Borough), Do. do. 1 1 0 0 014 6 
land, Dressmakers, W. August 23, 
a.—Nominal penalty, as defendant promised compliance, 
b.--Dismissed : witness swore that she was not working although H.M. Inspector saw ner at work, 
3G 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


VI.—_NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE DISTRICT—continwed. 





| 
Petty Sessional Court - 





























Defendant. and Date. | Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
qd) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Ea aa £8. a 
I._GENERAL—coni. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending WNotices, &c. 
—cont. 
* Failure as regards :— 
J. A. Hancock, 112, Charlotte St, North | North Shields, (Bor- | 10. Sending correct annual return 1 010 0 06 6 
Shields, Baker, F. ough), May 29. : 
J. Gale & Son, Villiers St., Sunderland, Brass- ‘Sunderland (Borough), Do. do. 1 2.0.0 0, 7.6 
founders and Finishers, F. May 30. 
J. Martin, jun., Stepney Bank, Newcastle,| Newcastle (City), Do. do. 1 Tipu) 09.6 6 
Cartwright, F. June 2. : 
Isabella Grant, 116, Sandyford Road, New- | Newcastle (City), Do do. la — 03 6 
castle, Dressmaker, W. June 2. : 
B. Posting of Abstracts, 
Notices, &c. 
J. Hood & Son, Cemetery Road, Gateshead, | Gateshead (Borough), | 1. Failure to affix. abstracts and } 1 = O70 
Ropemaker, F. February 27. notices. 
+H. B. Jepps, 37, Fawcett St., Sunderland, | Sunderland (Borough), Do. do. 1 _- 012 6 
Milliner, W. August 23. 
Izr._CHILDREN. 
LL. Employment of Chil- 
dren at Illegal Times. 
J. Hood & Son, Cemetery Road, Gateshead, | Gateshead (Borough), | 8. Otherwise than in morning and 1 OG. 018 0 
Ropemaker, F. February 27. afternoon sets or on alternate ; 
days. 
IIZI._YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 
Sam Woodhead, Queen Mary St., Middles- | Middlesbrough (Bor- | Employing young person under 2 2,0) 30 Tors 60 
brough, File Manufacturer, F. ough), January 18. 16 without certificate of fit- 
ness. 
John Crosby, Gallowgate, Newcastle, Baker,| Newcastle (City), Do do. 1 1) 10220 010 6 
Ff, January 24. - 
A. H. Irwin, Manager for C. Vaux & Sons, | Middlesbrough (Bor- Do do. 3 ea} 117-8 
Ltd., Church St., Middlesbrough, Beer ough), March 22. 
Bottlers, F. 
+ W. & R. Wilson, St., Ann’s St. Newcastle- | Newcastle (City), Do. do. 4 010 0 118 0 
on-Tyne, Fur-pullers, F. August 15. 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at Illegal 
Times. 
Margaret McLeigh, Sussex St. Middles-| Middlesbrough (Bor- | 1. Before or after legal hours 2 i ree a) O78 
brough, Dressmaker, W. ough), January 18. 
*Moses Cohen, 69, Blackett St., Newcastle,| Newcastle (City), Do. do. 1b _ — 
Tailor, W. February 17. 
Middle Dock Co., Ltd., West Holborn, South | South Shields (Bor- Do. do. 5 —_ 215 0 
Shields, Ship Repairers, F. ough), March 10, 
A. H. Henderson, Tower Lane, Alnwick, | Alnwick (County), Do: do. i = Yee diem) 
Cabinet Maker, W. August 5. 
Middlesbrough Mineral Water Co., Ltd., | Middlesbrough (Bor- Do. do, 1 02 0 150 50 
Albert St., Middlesbrough, Aérated Water ough), September 13. 
Manufacturers, F. 
+Sunderland Steam Laundry & Carpet | Sunderland (Borough), | 5. Beyond the legal number of 2 =_ 018 0 
Beating Co., Ltd., Toward Road, Sunder- August 23, hours in laundries. 
land, Laundry Occupiers, F. 
+ Northern Laundry Co., Chester St., Sun- Do. Do. do. 1 L100 0 1 6 
derland, Laundry Oceupiers, F. 
+Sunderland Steam Laundry & Carpet Do. 8. Beyond legal period without 2 10 0 PL SG 
Beating Co., Ltd., Toward Road, Sunder- interval for meals. 
land, Laundry Occupiers, F. 
Jesmond Cycle Co., Ltd., 123,Percy St. New- | Newcastle (Git 9, At night oi oe ve 5 
castle, Cycle Makers, x i April 21. Sei Be ; i ¥ ; saat 
“+H. Binns, Son, & Co., Ltd., Fawcett St., | Sunderland (Borough), Do. do. 4 200 119 6 


Sunderland, Dressmakers, W. 








December 7. 
+ oni 
tern 


1—Withdrawn on payment of costs. 
b,—Dismissed ; witness swore she was not working, though H.M. Inspector saw her at work. 
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VI.—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE DISTRICT—continued. 


41] 





| Petty Sessional Court 



































Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. | Costs. 
0) (2) (3) @,) 6 | © 
= < = i} 
\) SP a "a. Sse 
IV.—_WOMEN. | 
Ww. Employment of 
Women at [E[llegal 
Times. 
*Moses Cohen, Blackett St., Newcastle, Twilor, | N oS we 2 a le (City), | 1. Before or after legal hours 1 — 011 6 
. arch 21, 
Exors. of R. Thompson, Railway St., Bishop | Bishop Auckland Do. do. 1 OMI Te 8:26; 
Auckland, Aérated Water Manufacturers, F. Osuna June 19, 
Geo. Eland, Cross St., Newcastle, Aérated | Newcastle (Cit Do. do. 4 0 4 0 22670 
Water Maker, F. Tune 26, aN 
H. A. Kearsey & Co., Gallowgate, Newcastle, Do. Do. do. 4 04 0 2 6 0 
Avrated Water Manufacturers, ie a : 
R. Fenwick & Co., Ltd., North Durham St., | Sunderland (Borough), Do. do. 5 010 0 it i} tr 
Sunderland, Aérated Water Manufacturers, F. September 12. 
Margaret McLeigh, Sussex St., Middles- | Middlesbrough (Bor- | 4. Beyond legal hour on_half- 3 1 coe Gain OnbieG 
brough, Dressmaker, W. . ough), January 18. holiday. 
J. Wilkinson, Ashew Road, Gateshead, | Gateshead (Borough), Do. do. 2 TOO 019 0 
Aérated Water Manufacturer, F. March 24. 
*Madelon et Cie., 99, Northumberland St.,| Newcastle (City), Do. do. 3 110 0 1 8 6 
Newcastle, Milliners, W. November 3. 
ft Northern Laundry Co., Chester St.,Sunder- | Sunderland (Borough), | 5. Beyond legal number of hours 5 = etsy (0) 
land, Laundry Occupiers, F. August 23. in laundries. 
*+J. Fenwick & Son, Ltd., Hexham, Lawn- | Hexham (County), Do. do. 3 30 020 110 0 
dry Occupiers, F. ! October 17. 
+Sunderland Steam Laundry & Carpet | Sunderland(Borough), | 8. Beyond legal period without 1 — 09 0 
Beating Co., Toward Road, Sunderland, August 23. interval for meals. 
Laundry Occupiers, F. 
J. Wilkinson, Ashew Road, Gateshead, | Gateshead (Borough), | 10. On Sunday .. ts 55 2 1 One 019 0 
Aérated Water Manujacturer, F. March 24, 
é 
VII.—PRESTON DISTRICT. 
I.—_GENERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
Failure as regards :— 
Westmoreland Cooperage and Sawmills | Milnthorpe (County), | 1. Keeping register of children | 1 (untae all) 0 6°6 
Co., Holme, Sawmillers, F. January 30. and young persons, &c. 
William Birkett, All Hallows Lane, Kendal, | Kendal (Borough), Do. do. 1 0 EO 010 6 
Letterpress Printer, F. March 24, | 
John Porter, Hill St., South Shore, Blackpool, | Blackpool (Borough), Do. do. 1 OF 2.7.6 Vette 6 
Joiner, F. November 6. | 
Thomas Rome, Main St., Appleby, Dressmaker, | Appleby (County), | 4. Keeping register of overtime, | 1 07 0.6 OT 6 
W. July 29. or affixing particulars, or. 
sending notice of same, | 
Mary Taylor, 2, Palatine Buildings, Blackpool, | Blackpool (Borough), Do. do. 1 — 0 4 6 
Baker, W. August 21. 
John Holt & Co., Ltd., Dock St., Fleetwood, | Fleetwood (County), Do. do. 3a a 015 0 
Waterproof Garment Makers, W. October 26, | 
George Lucas, Platts Court. Fishergate, Pres- | Preston (Borough), | 10. Sending correct annual return 1 Hm W@W] WCW 
ton, Joiner, F. | June 3. | 
Charles Walker, Arthur St., Preston, Joiner, F. Do. | Do. do. 1 05 0 Oe Saeu) 
Joseph Foster & Sons, Arthur St., Preston, Do. | Do. do. 1 05 0 Notes Oy 
Engineers, F’. | | 
John Whiteside, Buchanan St., Blackpool, | Blackpool (Borough), | Do. do. | 1 OP2+ 6 pean? 8 0 
Joiner, F. | June 5, | 
i D. Fencing ; Dangerous | 
Machinery, &c. | 
| Preston (Borough), 1 10 0 0 0 9 6 


' Blackpool Ice Co., Ltd., Fylde Road, Preston, 
Teo Manufacturers, I. 





February 20. 
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where death or injury has 
resulted from :— 
(a.) Failure to fence ma- 


{ 

} 

| 

| 

| 2. Penal Compensation in cases 
| 

| 

| ehinery, 

| 

| 








a.—Withdrawn on payment of costs. 
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Defendant, 
(1) 


Petty Sessional Court 
and Date. 


(2) 


Offence, 
(3) 





Milk Bread Co., Charnley Road, Blackpool, 
Bakers, F. 


Hopkins, Martin, & Co., St. Pauls Road, 
Preston, Cotton Manufacturers, F. 


Mary Langton, 5, St. Thomas’s Road, Chorley, 


Mitiiner, W. 


Kay Street Cotton Spinning and Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., Kay St., Preston, Cotton 
Manujacturers, F. 


Westmoreland Cooperage and Sawmills 
Co., Holme, Sawmillers, F. 


William Birkett, All Hallows Lane, Kendal, 
Letterpress Printer, F. 


John Porter, Hill St.,South Shore, Blackpool, 
Joiner, F. 


M. Clarkson & Son, Cleveland St., Chorley, 
Tailors, W. 


Ellen Hammond, 91, Buccleuch St., Barrow- 
in-Furness, Dréssmaker, W. 


Annie M. Hogg, 15, Abingdon St., Blackpool, 
Dressmaker, W. 


* Jane Ellen Bell, 13, Victoria Place, Carlisle, 
Dressmaker, W. 


Wilding Bros., Ltd., Skeffington Road, Pres- 
ton, Cotton Manufacturers, F. 


Mary Taylor, 2, Palatine Buildings, Blackpool, 
Baker, W. 


Kem Mills Manufacturing Co., Whittle-le- 
Woods, Chorley, Cotton Manufacturers, F. 


Elizabeth Charnock, 77, Central Drive, Black- 
pool, Baker, W. id 


Mary Sutcliffe, The Crescent, St. Anne’s-on- 
tr=: the-Sea, Baker, W. 


M. Clarkson & Son, Cleveland St., Chorley, 
Tailors, W. 


Thomas Watson, 48, Market St. Chorley, 
Tailor, W. 

Ellen Hammond, 91, Buccleuch St., Barrow- 
in-Furness. Dressmaker, W. 


Annie M. Hogg, 15, Abingdon St., Blackpool, 
Dressmaker, W. 


The Coffee Cup Co., Ltd., Church St., Black- 
pool, Bakers. W. 











Blackpool (Borough), 
October 16. 


Preston (Borough), 
November 11. 


Chorley (County), 
June 27, 
Preston (Borough), 


February 18. 


Milnthorpe (County), 
January 30. 


Kendal (Borough), 
March 24, 

Blackpool (Borough), 
November 6, 


Chorley (County), 
June 27, 

Barrow (Borough), 
June 30, 


Blackpool (Borough), 
August 21, 


Carlisle (Borough), 
December 22. 


Preston (Borough), 
March 21. 

Blackpool (Borough), 
August 21, 


Chorley (County), 
August 22. 

Blackpool (Borough), 
September 4. 


Kirkham (County), 
May 17. 
Chorley (County), 
June 27, 
Do, 
Barrow (Borough), 
June 30. 


Blackpool (Borough), 
August 21, 


Blackpool (Borough), 
September 4, 








I.—GENERAL—cont. 
D. Fencing ; 


Dangerous 


Machinery, &c.—cont. 


2. Penal Compensation in cases 
where death or injury has 
resulted from :— 

(a.) Failure to fence ma- 
chinery. 


Do. 


do. 


II.-CHILDREN. 


K. Age, Fitness, &c. of 
Children. 
2. Without certificate of school 
attendance. 


WI. Occupation of Children. 


2. Cleaning machinery in motion. 


IIZ._YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 


Employing young person under 
16 without certificate of fit- 


ness, 


Do. 


Do. 


do, 


do, 


R. Employment of Young 
at fllegal 


Persons 
Times. 


1. Before or after legal hours 


Do. 


Do. 


4, Beyond legal hour on half- j. 


holiday. 


do, 


do. 


6. At meal times 


9. At night 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


Iv.—_WOMEN. 


w. Employment of Women 
at Illegal Times. 


1, Before or after legal hours 


Do. 


Do, 


Do, 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


do, 


do, 


do. 


do, 








Penalty. 
(5) 


£ oR ds 


015 0 


070 


010 0 


010 0 


(6) 


Lvs: 


0 10 


0 8 


119 


0 18 


017 


019 


Q 14 


Costs, 


d, 
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b.—Withdrawn on payment of cots. 








a,—Defendant admitted rendering shuttle guard inoperative by tying it with cord fast to reed cap. 








Petty Sessional Court 
Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
£8 d. £ 38. d. 
4 IV.—WOMEN—cont. 
w. Employment of Women 
at Illegal Times—cont. 
“Ellen Stephens, 9, Queens Buildings, Preston, | Preston (Borough), | 1. Before or after legalhours .. 2 010 0 012 6 
Milliner, W. October 17. 
-J.S. Todd, Talbot Square, Blackpool, Dress- | Blackpool (Borough), | 4. Beyond legal hour on half- Ul 010 0 115 .0 
maker, W. June 19, holiday. 
Millom Co-operative Society, Ltd., Crown | Millom (County), Jul Do. do. 3 il 3 
St, Millom, Milliners, W..-° heirs A Aa Mie : 
-* Jane Ellen Bell, 13, Victoria Place, Carlisle, | Carlisle (Borough), Do. do. 2 05 0 010 0 
Dressmaker, W. December 22. 
‘Wilding Bros., Ltd., Skeffington Road, Pres- | Preston (Borough), | 6. At meal times ne of Ao 3 015 0 015 4 
ton, Cotton Manufacturers, F, March 21. ‘ 
Carrington & Dewhurst, Eccleston, Croston, | Croston (County), May Do, do. 10 10 0 0 410 @ 
Cotton Manufacturers, F 10. 
Albert V. Barker, South Bank St., Blackpool, | Blackpool (Borough), | 9. At night ae BG ue + 1 05 0 0 8 6 
Baker, W. August 21, 
‘Kem Mills Manufacturing Co., Whittle-le- | Chorley (County), Do, do. 1 20 0 010 6 
Woods, Chorley, Cotton Manufacturers, F. August 22, 
‘Blizabeth Charnock, 77, Central Drive, Black- | Blackpool (Borough), Do. do. 1 010 0 0 8 6 
pool, Baker, W. September 4. 
sect SOD Woodfield Road, Blackpool, Do. Do. do. 2 i OO 016 0 
aker, 
} 
VIII._BLACKBURN DISTRICT. 
eee ee eee ene ee ——————— COE 
I.—_GENERAL. 
A.Keeping Registers, 
4 Sending Notices, &c. 
Failure as regards :— 
‘EB. Marwood & Co., King St. Blackburn, | Blackburn (Borough), 3. Keeping register of children 1 010 0 010 0 
Cork Manufacturers, F. May 30. and young persons, &c. 
-*3, Fowler & Sons, Preston New Road, | Blackburn (Borough), 4, Keeping register of overtime, 1 010 0 010 0 
Blackburn, Dressmakers, W. November 3. or affixing particulars, or 
sending notice of same. 
‘R. H. Bottomley, King St., Blackburn, Dress-.| Blackburn (Borough), Do. do. 1 010 0 010 0 
maker, W. December 14. 
‘Executors of Francis Holden, Albion | Clitheroe (Borough), 7. Notifying accident se Hes 2 010 0 114 0 
: Bobbin Works, Clitheroe, Bobbin and Shuttle August 24, 
Manufacturers, F. 
‘Brassington Bros. & Corney, Bridge End | Settle (County), Sep- Do, do. 1 010 0 0 6 6 
Mill, Settle, Yorks, Sawmillers, F. tember 12. 
S. Fowler & Sons, Preston New Road, | Blackburn (Borough), | 10. Sending correct annual return 1 0 5 0 010 0 
Blackburn, Dressmakers, W. May 30. 
‘Edward Brennand, 18, Marsh Terrace,| Darwen (Borough), | 1. Forging, &c. certificate, or 1 010 0 096 
Darwen, Warehouse Employé of Walsh October 5, making false entry in register 
& Oarus, Ltd., Atlas Works, Darwen, Cotton or notice. 
Manufacturers, F. 
Peter Speak, Manager for Hartley Bros.,Alma | Blackburn (Borough), Do. do. 1 100 013 6 
Mill, Blackburn, Cotton Manufacturers, F. December 14. 
B. Posting of Abstracts, 
Notices, &c. 
1. Failure to affix abstracts and 1 010 0 013 6 
“William Johnson, 78, Whalley Range, Black- | Blackburn (Borougk), notices, 
burn, Cabinet Maker, W. February 25. 
D. Fencing; Dangerous 
Machinery, &c. 
“William Bolton, 64, Cattle Street, Great Blackburn (County), |1. Failure to fence dangerous la ORD a0 010 6 
Harwood, Weaver, employed by Birt- January 11. machinery. 
wistle & Fielding, St. Lawrence Mill, Great 
Harwood, Cotton Manufacturers, F. 
Church Street Manufacturing Co., Ltd., | Blackburn (County), Do. do. 1b = 05 6 
Ohurch Street Mill, Great Harwood, Cotton July 5. 
Manufacturers, F. | 
; inning and Manufacturing | Darwen (Borough), | 2. Penal Compensation in cases 1 Hee 278s Onn) 13 @ 
ns on ee ee Dotlon Hall, Darwen, Cotton October 5, where death or injury has 
Spinners and Manufacturers, F. resulted from :— 
(a) Failure to fence ma- 
chinery. 
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VIII.—BLACKBURN DISTRICT—continued. 





Petty Sessional Court 





Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Say. 
III._YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 
E. Marwood & Co., King St., Blackburn, | Blackburn (Borough), | Employing young person under 4 010 0 
Cork Manufacturers, F. es May 30. 16 without certificate of fit- 
ness. 
Walsh & Carus, Ltd., Atlas Mill, Darwen, | Darwen (Borough), Do. do. 3 0-15'..0 
Cotton Manufacturers, F. October 5. 
Hartley Bros., Alma Mill, Blackburn, Cotton | Blackburn (Borough), Do. do. if 010 0 
Manufacturers, F. December 14. 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at Tllegal 
Times. 
J.G. Ramsbottom, Dewhurst St., Blackburn, | Blackburn (Borough), | 1. Before or after legal hours ail Loa 0 
Aérated Water Manufacturer, F. November 3, 
R. H. Bottomley, King St., Blackburn, Dress- | Blackburn (Borough), Do do. i 010 0 
maker, W. December 14, 
Codling & Hodgkinson, Woodfield Mill, | Blackburn (Borough), | 6. At meal times 2 Le 
Blackburn, Cotton Manufacturers, F. January 12. 
* William Eccles, Hazlehurst Mill, Rams- | Bury (County), Feb- Do. do 4 LOe 6 
bottom, Cotton Manufacturer, F. ruary 9. 
J. S. Slater, Ltd., Syke Mill, Haslingden, | Haslingden (County), Do. do. 2 E00 
Cotton Manufacturers, F. March 20. 
*Turner & Bury, Provident Mill, Darwen, | Darwen (Borough), Do. do. 3 6 0 0 
Cotton Manufacturers, F. July 6. 
Helmshore Manufacturing Co., Ltd.,| Bury (County), July Do. do. ] 10.6 
Victoria Mill, Ramsbottom, Cotton Manu- 27. 
facturers, F. 
C. Shorrock & Co., Moss Bridge Mill, Darwen, | Darwen (Borough), Do. do. 3 Leon 
Cotton Szinners, F. October 26. 
York Mill Co., Ltd., Great Harwood, Black- | Blackburn (County), | 9. At night A us + 50 1 20 0 
burn, Cotton Manufacturers, F. May 17. 
IV.—WOMEN. 
ww. Employment of 
Women at Illegal 
Times. 
*Henrietta Walsh, 2, King William St., Black- | Blackburn (Borough), | 1. Before or after legalhours .. 1 ORO 20 
burn, Milliner, W. November 3. 
Hindle & Yates, 81, Darwen St., Blackburn, | Do: Do. do. 1 05 0 
Milliners, W. 
* Winifred Walsh, 4, Holme Sf., Blackburn, Do. Do. do. 1 05.50 
Milliner, W. 
Greenfield Mill Co., Waterfield Mill, Darwen, | Darwen (Borough), | 4. Beyond legal hour on half- 2 Cp i) ad) 
Cotton Manutacturers, F. December 14. holiday. 
Watson & Taylor, Ltd., Wensley Fold, | Blackburn (Borough), | 6. At meal times 10 710 0 
Blackburn, Cotton Manufacturers, F. January 12. 
Codling & Hodgkinson, Woodfield Mill, Do. Do. do. 1 010 0 
Blackburn, Cotton Manufacturers, F, f 
* William Eccles, Hazlehurst Mill, Rams- | Bury (County), Febru- Do. do. 2 —= 
bottom, Cotton Manufacturer, F. ary 9. 
J. S. Slater, Ltd., Syke Mill, Haslingden, | Haslingden (County), Do. do, 8 — 
Cotton Manutacturers, F. March 20. 
Helmshore Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Helm- | Haslingden (County), Do. do. 10 LO 
shore, Haslingden, Cotton Manufacturers, F. May 15. 
*Turner & Bury, Provident Mill, Darwen, | Darwen (Borough), Do. do. 4 SP Onno 
Cotton Manufacturers, F. July 6. 
Helmshore Manufacturing Co., Ltd., | Bury (County), July 27 Do. do. 9 -- 
Victoria Mill, Ramsbottom, Cotton Manu- 
facturers, F. 
C.Shorrock & Co., Moss Bridge Mill, Darwen, | Darwen (Borough), Do. do. if — 
Cotton Spinners, F. October 26, 
John Yates, Struan Mill, Hanam, Blackburn, | Blackburn (Borough), Do. do 10 210 0 
Cotton Manufacturer, F. November 3. 
York Mill Co., Ltd., Great Harwood, Black- | Blackburn (County), | 9. At night 5 _ 
~ burn, Cotton Manufacturers, F. May 17. 


I 






































Costs. 
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0 19 
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0 10 
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0 10 


0 10 
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Defendant. and Date. | Offence. Cases. | Penalty. | Costs. 
(D) | (2) | (3) (4) (5) (6) 
£ ad £& 8. da. 
X.-PARTICULARS| 
SECTION. 
§ Industrial Manufacturing Co., Ltd., In- | Haslingden (County), | 1. Fail ti if flicient 4 40 0 3.6 0 
dustrial Mill, Baxenden, Accrington, Cotton May 1. : af ope oat peta tale OPeSa 
Manufacturers, F, or to supply them in legal 
manner. 
§$ James Livesey, Harley Street Mill, Black- | Blackburn (Borough), Do, do.’ 2 0 10 9 0 
burn, Cotton Manufactur fete July 6. ugit) 2 : Y : 
XI._COTTON CLOTH 
FACTORIES ACTS 
AND FLAX SPECIAL 
RULES. 
§J. & T. L. Ormerod, Clough End Mill, | Haslingden (Borough), | 1. Exceeding the maximum limit 1 5 0 0 010 6 
Haslingden, Cotton Manufacturers, F. October 2. of humidity. 
§Whittaker Bros., Fernbank Mill, Oswald- | Blackburn (County), Do. do. 1 50" 10 010 6 
_ twistle, Cotton Manufactur. ers, F. October 11. 
sHolme Mill (Darwen), Ltd., Holme Mill, | Darwen (Borough), Do. do. 1 49 6 010 6 
Darwen, Cotton Manufacturers, es October 12, ~ 
§ W. Taylor & Sons, Moss St. Mill, Blackburn, | Blackburn (Borough), | 8. Using pipes not properly | la — —_— 
Cotton Manufacturers, F. | July 6. covered or not as small as | 
practicable. 
§Haslingden Commercial Co., Ltd., Carr | Haslingden (County), Do. do. 1 5a Oa 010 6 
Mill, Haslingden, Cotton Manufacturers, F, August 21, 
IX.—LEEDS DISTRICT. 
I1._GENERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
Failure as regards :— 
Sparkling Mineral Water Co., Concord St., | Leeds (City),January5 | 3. Keeping register of children 1 016 0 040 
Leeds, Aé@rated Water Manufacturers, 12. and young persons, &c. 
Mathieson, Wilson, & Co., Scotch Foundry, | Leeds (City), February Do. do. 2 20 0 015 0 
Armley, Ironfounders, F. 24, 
Jas. Lilley, 38, Great Wilson St., Leeds, | Leeds (City), May 12.. | ~ Do. do. 1 10 0 OP ie 6 
Clothier, F. 
1 hS¥ Annison, 34, Witham, Hull, Coach | Hull (City), May 25 Do. do. Al OG Cae 
Builder, F. 
J. Needler, Madeley St. Hull, Wood Box Do. Do do. i OT 6 er oft) 
Maker, F 
A. Thompson, Byron Street Mills, Leeds, | Leeds (City), June6é .: Do. do, 1 010 0 0 4 0 
Cabinet Maker, F. ; 
S. H. Altshuler, 26, Bridge St., Leeds, Cigarette Do. Do. do. il 010 0 OA 
Manufacturer, F. 
T. Waite, 11, Swinegate, Leeds, Tinner, F. Leeds (City), June 21.. | Do. do, 1 010 0 04 0 
* + William Burgh & Co., Grove Works, Clay | Leeds (City), July 14.. Do. do. 1 TL 0 0 On 7,6 
Pit Lane, Leeds, Wholesale Tailors, F. 
James Foxton, Littlethorpe, Ripon, Brick and | Ripon (Liberty), July Do. do, 1 010 0 011 6 
Tile Manufacturer, Vig 28. 
Woolf Jacobs, 5, Savile St., Hull, Twilor, W... | Hull (City), February | 4. Keeping register of overtime, 1 010 0 edie AY 
21. or afiixing particulars, or 
: sending notice of same, 
Max Saipe & Son, Park Lane, Leeds, Twilors, | Leeds (City), May 19.. Do. do. 2 010 0 OPTaeG 
Myer Katz, 7, King Charles Croft, Leeds, | Leeds (City), June 21.. Do. do. 2 Te Ona0 011 6 
Tailor, W. 
Israel Greenberg, 9 & 9A, St. Lukes St., Leeds, | Leeds (City), June 6 .. | 10. Sending correct annual return 1 22 0 04 0 
Boot Manufacturer, F. 
P. Goldman, 39, Macaulay St., Leeds, Boot Do. Do. do. 1 200 0 4 0 
Manufacturer, £. 
J. C. Brentano, 38, New George St. Hull, | Hull (City), June 20 .. Do. do. 1 010 0 05) 0 
Joiner. F. 
Hull Central Dry Dock & Hngineering Do. Do. do. 1 ONO .0 (kG) 
Works, Ltd., Humber St., Hull, Ship- 
builders; F. 
Percy Stockwell, employed by Mathieson, | Leeds (City), February | ll. Forging, &c. certificate, or Mt 0 5 0 Ce? ¢ 
Wilson, & Co., Scotch Foundry, Armley, 24, making false entry in register 


Tronfounders, F. 





or notice. 




















a—Dismissed, 
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IX.—LEEDS DISTRICT—continued. 





Petty Sessional Court 
































Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases, | Penalty. Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
£ 8 d, £° Saiz 
I._GENERAL—covt. 
B. Posting of Abstracts, 
Notices, &c. 
S. Edith Hart, 17, Savile St., Hull, Baker, W... | Hull (City), January 18 | 1, setae to affix abstracts and il () Oa7 20 
notices, 
William D. Dinnie, 18, Park Row, Leeds, | Leeds (City), February Do. do. 1 0 6 0.4 0 
Photographer, W. 10, 
Joseph Rosemont, 6, Bond St., Leeds, Photo- Do. Do. do. 1 0 6 0 4 0 
grapher, W. 
Joseph Bastow, 11, Sunny Bank St., Leeds, | Leeds (City), March 29 Do. do. 1 010 04 0 
Baker, W. ‘ 
Hollis Bros. & Co., Hedon Road, Hull, |} Hull (City), April 25... Do, do. 1 Owe 060 
Sawyers, F. 
Barker & Aspey, Wilmington, Hull, Zron- | Hull (City), July 26 Do. do. il 07 Oden 
founders, F. 
K Cc. Obstruction or Person- 
ation of H.M. Inspec- 
tors. 
Percy Stockwell, employed by Mathieson, | Leeds (City), February | 1, Obstruction .. 1 — 0.3) 0 
Wilson, & Co., Scotch Foundry, Armley, 24, 
Tronfounders, F. 
*Abraham Arnovitz, 10, Medley St., Hull, | Hull (City), June 20 .. Do. do. la = - 
Tailor, W. 
Do. do, Hull (City), July 7 Do. do. 1 1 0 09 @e 
D. Fencing; Dangerous 
Machinery, &c. 
Liberman Bros., Melbourne Mill, Leeds, | Leeds(City),January5|1. Failure to fence dangerous 1 416 0 4 0 
Atrated Water Manufacturers, F. machinery, 
John Taylor, Cross Hill, Driffield, Joiner, F... | Driffield (County), Do. do, 1 Leo 03 20 
i January 12. 
Wm. Towler, Globe Foundry, Water Lane, | Leeds (City), Febru- Do. do. 1 1 0 0 4 0 
Leeds, [ronfounder, F, ary 3. 
Mejer Greenwood & Son, Ltd., Oxford St., | Hull (City), March 16.. Do, do. 1 1 0 0= 6.0 
Hull, Paint and Colour Manufacturers, F, 
Geo. Hirst, Madeley St. Hull, Wood Box | Hull (City), March 28 Do. do. 1 0 10 07 0 
Maker, F. 
Hollis Bros. & Co., Hedon Road, Hull, | Hull (City), April 25 .. Do. do, 1 Zhi Ot 0 
Sawyers, F. 
J. A. Smith, St, Andrew’s Dock, Hull, Wood | Hull (City), May 25 .. Do. do. 1 Pi) 0 5 0 
Box Maker, F. 
Harrison & Waide, Darlington St., Leeds, | Leeds (City), June 6 .. Do, do. 1 One 113 0» 
Printers, F. 
Gilbertson & Co., Silver St., York, Letterpress | York (City), August 14 Do, do. 1b _ O11 6. 
Printers, F. 
Chas. Simpson & Co., Merrick St., Hull, Saw- | Hull (City), September Do, do. 1 0 10 0 5 0 
millers, F. 12. 
John Barnes, 5, Academy St., Leeds, Sawyer, | Leeds (City), October Do. do, 1 214 0 6 0 
employed by J. Nicholson & Son, Hunslet, 24, 
Leeds, Sawmillers, F. | 
Wm. Ward & Sons, Ltd., Clark Lane, Leeds, | Leeds (City), Novem- Do, do, 1 3 0 0 4 @ 
Brick Manufacturers, F. ber 10. 
F. Means of Escapeincase 
of Fire. 
S. Dixon & Son, Swinegate, Leeds, Brass- | Leeds (City), January | 1. Failing to hold certificate from le — 0 6 6: 
founders, F. 23. sanitary authority. 
Ir._CHILDREN. 
K. Age, Fitness, &c. of 
Children. 
David S. Yules, 10, York Place, Leeds, Tailor, | Leeds (City), April26.. | 2. Without certificate of school 1 0 15 0 Te£6 
Ww. attendance. ; 
H. Williamson & Co., Broomfleet Landing, | Hull (County), July 26 Do. do. 2d 0.10 070 
Brough, Yorks, Brick Manufacturers, F. 











a—Dismissed on technical grounds, 
6,—Ordered to fence within 14 days. 
c.—An order was made by the Magistrate to supply within 21 days. 
d.—One case withdrawn on payment of costs, as the child in question did not answer to the summons, 
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IX.—LEEDS DISTRICT—continued. 





Petty Sessional Court 






































Defendant, and Date Offence, Cases, Costs 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (6) 
£8. d, gg. Ge 
Ir1._CHILDREN-—cont. : a onae 
|Z. Employment of Chil- 
dren at Illegal Times. 
Evid S. Yules, 10, York Place, Leeds, Tailor, | Leeds (City), April 26.. | 8. Otherwise than in morning and 1 015 0 04 0 
° afternoon sets or on alternate 
days. 
Bramley Brick Co., Swinnow Lane, Bramley, i = 
Brick Manufacturers, F. a Bees ns), Septem Do. do, 2 0 10 017 0 
8 
IIzr._YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 
Sparkling Mineral Water Co., Concord St., | Leeds (City),January 5 | Employing yo 2 
Leeds, Aérated Water Manufactur ers, F. ee z a18 wathonE cortices te [6 o : oar eiumes 
ness, 
Mathieson, Wilson, & Co., Scotch Foundry, | Leeds (City), February Do. do. 2 2 0 08 0 
Armley, Ir onfounders, F, 24, 
Jas. Lilley, 38, Great Wilson St., Leeds, | Leeds (City), May 12.. Do. do. 1 0 10 Omer 
Clothier, F. 
J. Beerler Madeley St., Hull, Wood Box Maker, | Hull (City), May 25 . Do. do. 1 07 09 0 
J. A. Smith, St. Andrew’s Dock, Hull, Wood Do. Do. do. 1 0 5 (yf We 
‘ Box Maker, ike 
E. So apa 34,Witham, Hull, Coach Builder, Do. Do. do. 2 0 15 012 0 
*W. Harrison & Co., Brook St., Hull, Zn- Do. Do. do. 1 1 0 0 8 06 
gineer, F. 
S. H. Altshuler, 26, Bridge St., Leeds, Cigarette | Leeds (City), June 6 .. Do. do. 1 0 10 0 7 6 
Manufacturer, F 
A. Thompson, Byron Street Mills, Leeds, Do. Do, do. 1 0 15 OG 
Cabinet Maker, F. 
J. Abbott, Melbourne Mills, Leeds, Joiner, F. Do. Do. do. la = 0 7 
T. Waite, 11, Swinegate, Leeds, Tinner, F. Leeds City), June 21.. Do. do. 1 10 07 
Adams & Co., Park Lane, Leeds, Sanitary | Leeds (City), June 30.. Do. do. 1 Va 0 7 
Engineers, F. 
*+ William Burgh & Co., Grove Works, Clay | Leeds (City), July 14.. Do. do. 2 20 015 0 
Pit Lane, Leeds, Wholesale Tailors, F. 
T. Clarkson & Co., Melbourne St., Leeds, | Leeds (City), July 25.. Do. do. 1 1 0 07 6 
Aérated Water Manufacturers, F. 
Barker & piney: Wilmington, Hull, Zron- | Hull (City), July 26 .. Do. do. a () ¥ 0 5 0 
founders, F. 
Jas. Foxton, Littlethorpe, Ripon, Brick and | Ripon (Liberty), July Do. do. 1 0 10 0 4 6 
Tile Manufacturer, F, 28. 
J. & S. Rhodes, Prospect Mill, Morley, Woollen | Morley (Borongh), Do. do. 2 0 10 010 0 
Manufacturers, F. November 20, 
Adams & Co., Peasholme Green, York, Sani- | York (City), December Do. do. 1 0 10 013 6 
tary Engineers, F. 21. 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at Illegal 
Times. 
Holmes & Moore, St. Marks Square, Cabinet | Hull (City), January 4 | 1, Before or after legal hours 1 (oY 07 0 
Makers, F. 
West End Clothiers Co., Ltd., 57, Boar | Leeds (City), January Do do. 3 2 0 MAO ty 
Lane, Leeds, Clothiers, W. 13. : 
Jane A. Durno, 98, Commercial Road, Kirk- | Leeds (City), January Do, do. 1 0 10 O76. 
stall, Leeds, Baker, W. 23. 
* Emily M. Clapham, Kingston Square, Hull, | Hull (City), February Do. do, 2 0 2 OO: 
Dressmaker, W. 21, 
Mathieson, Wilson, & Co., Scotch Foundry, Leeds (City), February Do, do, 2 2 0 08 0 
Armley, Tronfounders, F. 24, 
Humber Shipwright Co., Ltd., St. Andrew’s | Hull (City), March 28 Do. do. 6 1 5 118 0 
Dock, Hull, Shipwrights and Engineers, F. 
W. & T. Ross, Ltd., West Dock Avenue, Hull, | Hull (City) April 25 .. Do. do 2 0 10 012 0 
Tinners, W. 
a.—Charge withdrawn. Defendant pleaded that he was not the employer of the young person on the date in question 
4766—4 5} dal 
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IX.—LEEDS DISTRICT—continued. 





Defendant, 
(1) 


Petty Sessional Court 
and Date. 


(2) 





J.T. Hampshire, 65, North St., Leeds, Letter- 
press Printer, F. 


Thos. Trousdale, 199A, Woodhouse Lane, 
Leeds, Milliner, W. 


*Wm. Towler, Water Lane, Leeds, Jron- 
founder, F. 


Hull Steam Fishing & Ice Co., Ltd., 
St. Andrew’s Dock, Hull, Shipwrights, F. 
Victor Lightman, Globe Mills, 

Cabinet Maker, F. 


Hunslet, 
Edmund Bogg, 3, Woodhouse Lane, 
Picture Framer, W. 


Kate Haw, 9, Coltsgate Hill, Ripon, 
maker, W. 


Leeds, 


Dress- 


Annie Myers, 79, High St., Yeadon, Dress- 
maker, W. 
James Moor, 52, Park Lane, Leeds, Dress- 


maker, W. 


S. Edith Hart, 17, Savile St., Hull, Baker, W... 
Charlotte Elkington, 3, 
Leeds, Dressmaker, W. 


J. Hindle & Co., Ltd., Chapel Lane, Hull, 
Aérated Water Manufacturers, F. 


Beecroft Grove, 


J.T. Hampshire, 65, North St., Leeds, Letter- 
press Printer, F. 


Harriet Linforth, 20, Chapel St., Harrogate, 
Baker, W. 


William Stoddard, 12, Upper Fountaine St., 
Leeds, Clothier, F. 


T. Rymer, Ltd., Spring Bank, Hull, Bakers, F. 


Thos. Trousdale, 1994, Woodhouse Lane, 
Leeds, Milliner, W. 


’ 


dat pied 52, Barrack St., Leeds, Tailor 


* Abraham Arnovitz, 10, Medley St., Hull, 
Tailor, W. 

Edmund Bogg, 3, Woodhouse Lane, Leeds, 
Picture Framer, W. 


Solomon Cohen, 


8, Vulcan 
Tailor, W. 


St., Leeds, 


Elizabeth Nutbrown, 2, 


Ramsden Terrace, 
Leeds, Dressmaker, W. 


Annie Myers, 79, High St., Yeadon, Dress- 
maker, W. 


* Peter Boschi, Ingham St., Leeds, Picture 
Frame Manufacturer, F. 


S. Edith Hart, 17, Savile St., Hull, Baker, W... 
Bernel Anstey & Co., 1, Charles St., Hull, 
Upholsterers, W. 


Kate Haw, 9, Coltsgate Hill, Ripon, Dress- 
maker, W. 





| Leeds (City), April 26 


Do. 
Léeds (City), May 19.. 
Hull (City), May 25 
Leeds (City), June 6 .. 
Leeds (City), June 21.. 
Ripon (Gountyy: August 
ey (County), August 


Leeds ‘City), Novem- 
ber 10. 


| Hull (City) January 
18. 


Leeds (City), May 19.. 
Hull (City), July 7 

Leeds (City), April 26.. 
Harrogate (Borough), 


October 10. 
Leeds (City), July 25.. 


Hull 
ary 4. 


Leeds (City), April 26 


(City), Janu- 


Leeds (City), May 19 .. 


Hull (City), June 20 .. 


Leeds (City), June 21.. 


Leeds (City), July 25.. 

Lee (City), August 

See (County), August 

Leeds (City), Decem- 
ber 20, 

a (City), January 


Hull (City), June 20 .. 


ae (County),August 


| 








Offence. Cases. | Penalty. 
(3) « (4): (5) 
Led, 
IrII.-_YOUNG PERSONS 
—cont, 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at Illegal 
Times—covit. . 
1. Before or after legal hours 1 010 0 
Do. do. T dbl ow) 
Do. do. 2 20 0 
Do. do. 1 Cet att! 
Do. do. 2 110 0 
Do. do, 1 010 0 
Do. do. if Whedbee! 
Do. do. 1 ) 2°6 
3. On same day in factory or 1 010 0 
workshop and in a shop for 
a total period exceeding the 
time permitted for employ- 
ment in factory or workshop, 
4. Beyond legal hour on halt- | 1 010 0 
holiday. 
Do. do. 2 010 0 
Do. do, 2 010 0 
8. Beyond legal period without 1 010 0 
interval for meals, | 
9. At night il 0 0 6 
10. On Sunday .. 1 120450 
IV.—_WOMEN. 
Ww. Employment of 
Women at Tllegal 
Times. 
1. Before or after legal hours il 05 0 
Do. do, 1 010 0 
Do. do. ] pe a8) 
Do. do, 2 1500 
Do. do. i 010 0 
Do, do. 2 LEG 
Do. do. 1 Be OG) 
Do. do. 1 0°28 
Do. do. 1 116 0 
4, Beyond legal hour on half- oe, 0 2 0 
holiday. 
Do. do. 2 015 0 
Do. do, 1 On 2 




















Costs. 
(6) 


£ 8. 


O76 
le ties 
015 ¢ 
010 0 
015 0 
066 
010 6 
ou 0 


076 


014 0 


016 0 
018 0 


010 6 
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IX.—LEEDS DISTRICT — continved. 
See a a a ee 


Defendant. 
(1) 





fF. J. H. Emmatt & Son, 14, Westmoreland 
St., Harrogate, Dressmakers, W. 


Benjamin & Fox, 40, Marsh Lane, Leeds, 
Tailors, W. 


Isodore Goldberg, 19, Back Rockingham 8t., 
Leeds, Tailor, W. 


Fredk. Costello, Hull, Dressmaker, W. .. 


Harriet Linforth, 20, Chapel St., Harrogate, 
Baker, W. 


* Abraham Arnovitz, 10, Medley St., Hull, 
Tailor, W. 


Solomon Cohen, 
Tailor, W. 


Liberman Bros., Melbourne Mill, Leeds, 
Aiérated Water Manufacturers, F. 


W.S. Mirockin, Bank Side, Hull, Paint and 
Colour Manufacturer, F. 


J. Hindle & Co., Ltd., Chapel Lane, Hull, 


Aérated Water Manufacturers, F. 


Jas. Macready, Foreman for T. Clarkson & Co., 
Melbourne St., Leeds, Aérated Water Manu- 
_Sacturers, F. 


8, Vulcan St., Leeds, 


, 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Petty Sessional Court | 


and Date. 
(2) 


Harrogate (Borough), 
November 14. 

Teed: (City), January 

Do. 

Hull (City), July 7 

Harrogate (Borough), 
October 10. 

Hull (City), June “0 .. 


Leeds (City), July 25.. 


Leeds (City), January 
ae 

Hull (City), March 28 

Hull (City), July 7 


Leeds (City), July 25 .. 


Offence. 


(3) | 


IV.—_WOMEN— cont. 


Ww. Employment of, 
Women at Illegal. 
Times—cont. 


4, Beyond legal hour on half- 
| holiday. 


6. At meal times 


Do, do. 
Do. do. 
9, At night 
10. On Sunday .. 
Do. do. 


V.-_DANGEROUS 
TRADES, &c. 


1. Failure to observe or ax | 
Special Rules. 


Do. do. 
Do. do, 
Do. do. 


X.—PARTICULARS 





| Cases. 
(4) 
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Penalty. Costs 
(5) (6) 
SS cH ah oS EH Lis 


ee ole i SC sh te 


EY ENS 7 8 
010 0 0 7 6 
1 O05) 40°28 SO 
i Go fee 


(10 0 ye 


ORLOS OR sem Ome Tins 6 
| 

012 6 OT 36: 

010 0 Ome O 


010 0 O55 OF 











graph 
ings, Bradtord, Waterproof Garment Manu- 


facturers. W. 





Works Co., Ltd., Tanfield Build- | 








November 30. 


SECTION. | 
{William Burgh & Co., Elmwood Works, | Leeds(City),July 14... | 1. Failure to supply sufficient | 3a 20 0 On 6 
Clay Pit Lane, Leeds, Wholesale Tailors, F. | or correct particulars, or to | | 
supply them in legal manner. | 
Ww. E. Yates, Ltd., Wellington Mills, Bramley, | Leeds (City), March 29 XIV.—TRUCK ACTS. 1 Net a DC en) 0 7 6 
Woollen Manufacturers, F. e | 
| | 
| . | 
X.—-BRADFORD DISTRICT. 
| 
I.—_GENERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. .- 
Failure as regards :— 
W.C. Dixon & Son, Valley Sheds, Bradford, | Bradford (City), Sep- | 3. Keeping register of children and 1 —- 06 0 
Wool Oombers, F. tember 1. young persons &c. 
Jonathan Simpson, 48 & 50, Carlton St.,| Castleford (County), | 4. Keeping register of overtime, 4 100 118 6 
Castleford, Dressmaker, W. February 8. or affixing particulars, or 
‘ sending notice of same 
| Zaccariah Hiley, 60, Otley Road, Bradford, | Bradford (City), Sep- Do. do 1 = 06 06 
Dressmaker, W. tember 1. 
Geo. H. Pawson, 22, Silver St., Wakefield, | Wakefield (City), Sep- Do. do 2 lam YAR) 018 @ 
Dressmaker, W. tember 6, i 
The Indiarubber, Gutta Percha, & Tele- | Bradford (City), Do. do. 2 015 0 Ta 














a.—Two cases adjourned sine die. 


4766—4 


3 H 2 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1899 : FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 


TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


X.—BRADFORD DISTRICT—continued. 





Petty Sessional Court 





Defendant. and Date. Offence, Cases. 
qd) (2) (3) (A) 
I.—GENERAL—cont. 
A. Keeping Registers 
Sending Notices, &c. 
—cont. 
Failure as regards :— 
Booth Bros., Moorland Mill, Drighlington, | Bradford (County), | 6. Keeping register of accidents la 
Cloth Finishers and Dyers, F. April 27. and diseases, or keeping it 
open to inspection, 
D. Craven & Co., Legrams Mill, Bradford, | Bradford (City), Sep- Do, do. 1 
Worsted Weavers, F. tember l. 
Booth Bros., Moorland Mill, Drighlington, | Bradford (County), | 7. Notifying accident <6 ne la 
Cloth Finishers and Dyers, F. April 27, 
D. Craven & Co., Legrams Mill, Bradford, | Bradford (City), Sep- Do. do. i 
Worsted Weavers, F. tember lL. : 
W. Grandage & Co., Ltd., Brownroyd & Low- | Bradford (City), June | 10. Sending correct annual return 1 
royd Dyeworks, Brownroyd St., Bradford, Ds 
Dyers, F. 
Cc. Obstruction or Persona- 
tion of H.M.. Inspec- 
tors. 
*Joseph Pickles, 60, Kirkgate, Wakefield, | Wakefield (City), April | 1. Obstruction... .. .. «.. 1 
Tailor, W. i 
D. Fencing ; Dangerous 
Machinery, &c. 
Jonas Ogden, Woodend Mills, Windhill, Ship- | Bradford (County), | 1, Failure to fence dangerous 1 
ley, Worsted Spinner, F. April 27. machinery. 
Brooksbank Knapton, Castle Mills, Idle, | Bradford (County), Do, ) do. 1 
Worsted Weaver, F. May 11. 
Walker Holmes & Son, Ling Bob Mill, Wils- | Bingley (County), Do. do. 1 
den, Worsted Spinners and Weavers, F, August 23. 
IrI._CHILDREN. 
K. Age, Fitness, &c. of 
, Children. 
+ Thomas Ambler & Sons, Atlas Mills, Long | Bradford(City),August | 2, Without certificate of school 2 
Side Lane, Bradford, Worsted Spinners, F. il attendance. 
+ Wm. Rouse & Co., North Brook St., Brad- Do. Do. do, 2 
ford, Worsted Spinners, F. 
+ James Drummond & Co., Lamb Lane, Brad- Do. Do, do. 2 
ford, Worsted Spinners, F. 
*John Priestman & Co., Thornton Road, Do. Do. do. 2 
Bradford, Worsted Spinners, F. 
L. Employment of Children 
at Illegal Times. 
Firth & Renton, Young Street Mills, Brad- | Bradford (City), Sep- | 8. Otherwise than in morning and 1 
ford, Worsted Spinners, F. tember 1. afternoon sets or on alternate 
days. 
Do. do. Do. 10. On successive Saturdays ai 1 
IrIr._YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 
Booth Bros,, Moorland Mill, Drighlington, | Bradford (County), | Employing young person under lb 
Cloth Finishers and Dyers, F. April 27. 16 without certificate of fit- 
.ness. 
Samuel Ellis, Brunswick Place, Bradford i 
Chair Maker, F. radford, tb (City), May Do. do. | 2 
Ryder Bros., Southgate, Wakefield, Mineral | W i 
Water Man ifectararecs inera wend (City), July Do. do, 2 
Archer, Shaw, & Co., Ltd., Healey Road b 
Ossett, Bras’ Founders and Hnishers, FF, ‘ eats VW Seen: 7 a ; 




















Penalty. 


(5) 


£ ad. 


010 0 


010 0 


010 0 





Costs, 
(6) 


£8 de 


016 0 


010 6 


15 6 


019 6 





a.—Dismissed, on the ground that the admitted absence from work on the following day was not due to the accident. 


b,—Withdrawn on payment of costs, 


TABLES. 


TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


(for General Notes see p. 392.) 


X.—BRADFORD DISTRICT—continued. 


efendant, 
qd) 


a | Petty Sessional Court 


and Date, 
(2) 





+John Priestman & Co., Thornton Road, 
Bradford, Worsted Spinners, F. 


+Ed. Binns & Co., Industry Mills, Thornton 
Road, Bradford, Worsted Spinners, F. 


British Wheel & Hub Co., Scoresby St., Brad- 
ford, Wheel Makers, F. 


John Ibbotson, Holmfield Works, Buck St., 
Bradford, Wool Comb Maker, F. 


W. C. Dixon & Son, Valley Sheds, Bradford, 
Wool Combers, F. 


Fenton & Oldroyd, Providence Mills, Batley, 
Cotton Winders and Doublers, F. 


* Clegg & Son, Earl St., Bradford, Letterpress 
Printers, F, 


Samuel Dawson & Son, pions peond, 
Dewsbury, Letterpress Printers, &C., 


"T. Summers, 2, Silver St., Wakefield, Dress- 
maker, W. 


Lucy Wright, 76, Kirkgate, Wakefield, Confec- 
tioner, W. 


Hemingway & Fozard, Town St., Earlsheaton, 
Picture Frame Moulding Manufacturers, W. 


‘Benjamin Dunford, High St. Earlsheaton, 
Tailor, W. 


Brook, Parker, & Co., Edderthorpe St., Brad- 
ford, Manufacturing Chemists, F. 


John Smith & Sons, Ltd., Fieldhead Mills, 
Preston St., Bradford, Worsted Spinners, F. 


‘Ryder Bros., Southgate, Wakefield, Mineral 
Water Manufacturers, abs 


Helen Harly, 112, Orchard St., Bradford, 
Dressmaker, W. 

Charles Bailey & Son, Savile Ironworks, 
Dewsbury, Hngineers, I. 


Geo. H. Pawson, 22, Silver St, Wakefield, 
Dressmaker, W. 


"T, Howarth & Co., Phoenix Works, Tum- 
blinghill St., Bradford, Wool Combers, F. 


“Walter Marshall, High St, 


Earlsheaton, 
Baker, W. 


Sugden & Briggs, Bowling Mills, Upper 
Castle St., Bradford, Wool Sorters and Wor- 
sted Spinners, F, 


C. F. Taylor & Co., Lower Holme Mills, 
Baildon, Shipley, Wool Sorters and Worsted 
Spinners, F. 





prouierd (City), August 


Do. 
Bradford (City), Sep- 
tember 1, 


Do. 
Do. 
Dewsbury (County), 


November 27. 


Bradford (City), 
November 30, 


March 6 
pee bold (City), April 


Do. 


Dewsbury 


(County), 
April 28. 


Do. 
easore (City), May 
peaigrg (City), June 
pr eeclt (City), July 
Bradford oie Sep- 


tember 1. 


Dewsbury (County), 
September 4, 


Wakefield (City), Sep- 
tember 6, 


Bradford (City), 
November 15, 


Dewsbury 
April 28, 


(County), 





abaee (City), April 


Otley (County), Octo- 
ber 27. 


Dewsbury (Borough), | 
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Offence, Oases. | Penalty. Costs, 
(3) (4) (5) (6) 
ES a! £ 8, d@, 
IIl._YOUNG PERSONS 
—cont. 
Q. Fitness, &c.—cont. 
Employing young person under 1 010 @ 08 0 
16 without certificate of fit- 
ness, 
Do. do. 1 010 0 011 0 
Do, do. 1 0 2 6 010 0 
| Do, do. 2 026] 0160 
Do, do. 2 0 2 6 016 0 
Do. do. 2 010 0 018 0 
Do, do. 2 20 0 1 0 0 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at fllegal 
Times. 
1, Before or after legal hours 3 110 0 16686 
Do. do. 1 05 0 08 0 
Do. do. il 0 5 0 09 0 
Do. do. 1 05 0 079 6 
Do. do. 2 010 0 018 0 
Do, do, 6 010 0 2 4 0 
Do. do, 3 110 0 110 6 
Do. do, 2 @4 0 016 0 
Do. do, 3 On 276 120 
Do. do. 1 010 0 09 0 
Do. do, 2 010 0 018 0 
9, At night oo oe Be) oe 2 05 0 1406 
V.—_-WOMEN. 
w. Employment of 
Womepr at tA te 
Times. 
1, Before or after legal hours .. 1 05 0 09 6 
V._DANGEROUS 
TRADES, &c. 
jl. Failure to observe or affix 1 5 0 0 016 0 
Special Rules, 
Do. do, 1 010 0 10 6 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1899: FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 


TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


X.—BRADFORD DISTRICT — continued. 





(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


ee re rr a 



































| 
| Petty Sessional Court | 
Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
qd) (2) (3) (4) | (5) (6) 
| £ aa Nae aa 
V.DANGEROUS 
TRADES, &c.—wnt. 
John Bruce, 33, Wharfe St., Bradford, Opera- | Bradford (City),|1. Failure to observe or affix la 0-26.56 O.172.0 
tive, employed by Thomas Crabtree, 4,| November 15. Special Rules. 
Thornton Road, Bradford, Wool Sorter, F. 
G. Root & Co., Northbrook Shed, North-| Bradford (City), Do. do. 1b 0 590 Ti 0 
brook St., Bradford, Wool Sorters, W. November 23. 
xX.—PARTICULARS 
SECTION. 
*§ Walker Holmes & Son, Ling Bob Mill,| Bingley (County), | 1. Failure to supply _ sufficient 3 9 0 0 119 0 
Wilsden, Bradford, Worsted Manufacturers, November 15. or correct particulars, or to ‘ 
F, supply them in legal manner. 
XI.—HUDDERSFIELD DISTRICT. 
I._GENERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
Failure as regards :— 
*;+ Joseph Lumb & Sons, Ltd., Folly Hall | Huddersfield (Bor- | 3. Keeping register of children 1 7 One) ecw me, 
Mill, Huddersfield, Worsted Spinners, F. ough), July 21. and young persons, &c. 
Walter Scott, 23, Silver St., Halifax, Milliner,| Halifax (Borough), | 4. Keeping register of overtime, ] 0 5, 0 0: 58) 56 
W. August 8. or affixing particulars, or : 
sending notice of same. 
Robert E. Fisher, 29, New Road, Halifax, De. Do. do. 1 010 0 08 6 
Milliner, W. 
W. Sugden & Co., Page St., Huddersfield, | Huddersfield (Bor- Do. do. 1 010 0 012 6 
Clothiers, F. ough), August 9. | ; 
William Haigh, Wharf St., Sowerby Bridge,| Halifax (County), Do. do. 1 LOR 015 0 
Milliner, W. August 12. 
Firth Bros., Colne Road, Huddersfield, Woollen | Huddersfield (Bor- | 6. Keeping register of accidents 1 Cron 0 70 
Manufacturers, F. ough), March 29, and diseases, or keeping iti 
open to inspection. 
Benj. Soothill, North Castle St, Halifax, | Halifax (Borough), Do. do. 1 0 2b 0 5 6 
Cabinet Maker, F. ; October 10. 
Neill & Brown, Priestroyd Mills, Hudders- | Huddersfield (Bor- Do, do. 1 010 0 01: 6 
field, Worsted Spinners, F. ough), October 11. 
Waller Bros., One Cliffe Mills, West Vale,| Halifax (County), Do do. 1 1.0.0 0 6 6 
Cotton Spinners, F. : November 25. 
Firth Bros., Colne Road, Huddersfield, Woollen | Huddersfield (Bor- | 7. Notifying accident 1 L0G 1.6 6 
Manufacturers, F. ough), March 29, 
Benj. Soothill, North Castle St., Halifax, | Halifax . (Borough), Do. do. 1 0 5,.0 019 0 
Cabinet Maker, F. a : ‘) October 10. 
Neill & Brown, Priestroyd Mills, Hudders- | Huddersfield (Bor- Do do. 1 10.30 L100 
field, Worsted Spinners, F. ough). October 11. 
| 
Waller Bros., One Cliffe Mills, West Vale, | Halifax (County), Do. do. 1 ro0.0 Loe 
Cotton Spinners, F. November 25, | 
Thomas Gaines, Stannary St., Halifax, Joiner, oe (Borough), | 10. Sending correct annual return | 1 05 0 05 6 
ars une 2. | 
William Gill, 17, Wharf St., Sowerby Bridge, | Halifax (County), Do. do. ] 010 0 0 8 6 
Letterpress Printer, FP. June 3. 
i 
D. Fencing; Dangerous | 
Machinery, &c. | 
D. Brown & Sons, East Parade, Huddersfield, | Huddersfield (Bor- | |. Failure to fence dangerous ma- | 1 L'10™6 Umer i att 
Pattern Makers, F. | ough), August 9. chinery. 
John Haigh & Sons, Ltd., Priestroyd Iron- | Huddersfield (Bor- | Do. do. 1 Ti) 0 7 & 
works, Huddersfield, Machine Makers, F. ough), October 11. 
Charles Lockwood & Sons, Ltd., Black | Huddersfield(County), | 2. Penal Compensation in cases ] 10 0 0 013 0 


Rock Mills, Linthwaite, Woollen Manufac- | 


turers, F. 








March 14. 





where death or injury has 

resulted from :— | 

(a.) Failure to fence ma- 
chinery. 





a.—This man allowed the draught funnel to become choked up with dust. 
b.—This case was first heard on 18th April 1899, when it was dismissed. 





The decision was appealed against, the appeal being heard 


in the Queen’s Bench on 4th November, and the case remitted for rehearing. The firm was charged with breach of Rule 2 


(Wool Sorting), in having certain Persian locks taken direct to the sorting boards without their having been previously ‘ 


in the room specially set apart for that purpose. 


‘opened” 


TABLES. 


TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


XI.—HUDDERSFIELD DISTRICT—continued. 
a 


Defendant. 
(1) 


Jesse Robinson & Son, Royal Mills, New 
Bond St., Halifax, Worsted Spinners, F. 


& Son, Hollins Mills, Sowerby 
oollen Manufacturers, F 


*;+ Joseph Lumb & Sons, Ltd., Folly Hall 
Mill, Huddersfield, Worsted Spinners, F. 


Thos. Pickles & Son, Victoria Mills, Victoria 
St. Hast, Halifax, Worsted Spinners, F. 


James Cla 
Bridge, 


Joseph Hopkinson, Operative Cotton Spin- 
ner, employed by Christopher Wadsworth, 
Britannia Mills, Brighouse, Cotton Spinner, 


Walter Spencer, Operative Twiner, employed 

~ by Shepherd & Blackburn Cotton Spinning 

Co., Ltd., Perseverance Mills, Sowerby 
Bridge, Cotton Spinners, F. 


4 


Scott Bros., West Mount Works, Halifax, 
Machine Tool Makers, F. 


*Wnm. Whiteley & Sons, Upper Ramsden 
Mills, Golear, Woollen Manufacturers, F. 


*+ Joseph Lumb & Sons, Ltd., Folly Hall 
Mill, Huddersfield, Worsted Spinners, F. 


Hartley, Binns, & Co., High Road Well, 
Halifax, Machine Tool Makers, F. 


Jesse Robinson & Son, Royal Mills, New 
Bond St,, Halifax, Worsted Spinners, F. 


Thos. Pickles & Son, Victoria Mills, Victoria 
St. East, Halifax, Worsted Spinners, F' 


Chas. James Shaw, Engineman, employed 
by F. Heppenstall & Co., at Stafford Mills, 
Milnsbridge, Woollen Manufacturers, F. 


W. Sugden & Co., Page St., Huddersfield, 
Clothiers, F. 


John Mackintosh, Ltd., 
Halifax, Sugar Boilers, F. 


F. Brenard & Co., Woodside Works, Haley 
Hill, Halifax, Worsted Spinners, F. 


Kingston Mills, 


Willie Riley, Operative Cotton Doubler, em- 
ployed by Jonathan Stott, Milroyd Mills, 
Brighouse, Cutton Spinner, F. 


Wm. Wardingley, Operative Cotton Doubler, 
employed by Jonathan Stott, Milroyd 
Mills, Brighouse, Cotton Spinner, F. 


‘Tom Helliwell, Operative Twiner, employed 
by Shepherd & Blackburn Cotton Spinning 
Co., Ltd., Perseverance Mills, Sowerby 
Bridge, Cotton Spinners, F. 


Charlotte Chadwick, 110, Commercial St., 
Brighouse, Williner, W. 


T. & J. Tinker, Bottoms Mills, Holmfirth, 
Worsted Manujacturers, F. 





Petty Sessional Court 
and Date 


(2) 


Halifax (Borough), 
August 8. 


Halifax (County), 
August 12. 
Huddersfield (Bor- 


ough), July 21. 


Halifax (Borough), 
August 8, 


Brighouse (Borough), 
January 13. 


Halifax 
January 14. 


(County), 


Halifax (Borough), 
January 17. 


Huddersfield (County), | 
June 6. 
Huddersfield (Bor- | 


ough), July 21. 


Halifax (Borough), 
August 8, 


Do. 


Do. 


Huddersfield (Bor- 
ough), January 27. 


Huddersfield (Bor- 
ough), August 9. 


Halifax (Borough), 


November 24, 


Halifax (Borough), 
Octcber 10. 


Brighouse (Borough), 
January 13 


Do. 


Halifax 
January 14. 


Brighouse (Borough), 
August 11. 


Holmfirth 
October 14. 


(County), 


(County), 
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Offence. | Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
(3) (4) (5) (6) 
(ere Te |) foe 
Il.-CHILDREN. 
K. Age, Fitness, &c. of | 
Children. 
2. Without certificate of school 2 010 0 017 
attendance. 
Do. do. 1 te al OE 015 
3. Without certificate of fitness .. 1 010 0 0 12 
Do. do. 1 05 0 0 8 
ZL. Employment of Chil- 
dren at Illegal Times. 
5, At meal times ae on oe 1 010 0 015 
Do. do. la 010 0 1 0 
| 
III.—YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 
Employing young person under ] 010 0 0 8 
16 without certificate of fit- 
ness. 
Do. do. 1 010 0 0 13 
Do. do, il a WO Wy) 0 12 
Do. do. 1 10 0 0 8 
Do. do. 1 On be 0 0 8 
Do. do. 1 0 5 0 0 8 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at Ellegal 
Times. | 
1. Before or after legal hours 1b 026 0 7 
| 
Do. do. / 2 2 0 0 0 14 
Do. do, pl er Om eens 
4. Beyond legal hour on half- | le — c= 
holiday. 
| 
6. At meal times 1 OnLOM Oe OL 
Do. do. peoibest 0100 016 
Do. do. | Ia Olds Hale 
9, At night 2 AG ile le 4b 
Do. do. 2 200 | 015 











{ 





0) 








a—Information originally laid against the firm, who, under s, 87 (1878), charged their operative as being the actual offender. 


b.—The employers produced their engineman as a witness to prove that the offence had been committed without their knowledge. 


consent, or connivance. 
¢.—Dismissed. — 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1899: FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS, 


TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


XI.—HUDDERSFIELD DISTRICT—continued. 






Petty Sessional Court 









































Defendant. and Date. Penalty, 
(1) (2) (3) (5) (6) 
seed. Bi 8h 
Iv._WOMEN. 
Ww. Employment of 
Women at Illegal 
Times. 

Ellen A. Frost, 4, Corn Market, Halifax,| Halifax (Borough), | 1. Before or after legal hours 4 0 4 0 1.2 
Baker, W. January 17, 

F. Brenard & Co., Woodside Works, Haley | Halifax (Borough), | 4. Beyond legal hour on half- la —_ _ 
Hill, Halifax, Worsted Spinners, F. October 10, holiday. 

Thomas Greenwood, Operative, employed | Brighouse (Borough), | 6, At meal times ae Z, ae 1b 010 0 016 0 
by Jonathan Stott, Milroyd Mills, Brig- January 20, ' 
house, Cotton Spinner, F. 

J. Walker Clarke, 15, Crown St., Halifax, | Halifax (Borough), Do. do. 1 0 [bm0 0 8 6 
Dressmaker, W. August 8. 

Dean Mills Co., Triangle, Halifax, Cotton | Halifax (County), Do. do. { 40 0 2 8 0: 
Doublers, F. November 25. 

Do. do. Do. 7. In prohibited room during meal 4 20 0 1 6.0 
hours. 

Walter Scott, 23, Silver St., Halifax, Milliner, | Halifax (Borough), | 9. At night 1 010 0 0 8 6 
W. August 8 

T. & J. Tinker, Bottoms Mills, Holmfirth, | Holmfirth (County), Do. do. 5 5 0 0 1l7 6 
Worsted Manufacturers, F, October 14, Stag" 

X.—PARTICULARS 
SECTION. 

§ William Whiteley & Sons, Ramsden Mills, | Huddersfield (County), | 1. Failure to supply sufficient or 2 1 5OR.0 Lak eps 
Golear, Huddersfield, Woollen Manufac- January 24, correct particulars of work, 
turers, F. or to supply them in legal 

: manner. — 

§ John Crowther & Co., Ltd., Broad Holme | Brighouse (Borough), Do. do. 2 0 2 0 Lbs 
Mill, Brighouse, Cotton Spinners, F. November 24, 

XII—-BURNLEY DISTRICT. 

I._-GENERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
Failure as regards :— 

Hartley & Astin, Hangingroyd, Hebden | Todmorden (County), | 4, Keeping register of overtime, 1 0 Fas 019 6 
Bridge, Wholesale Clothiers, F. October 26. or affixing particulars, or 

sending notice of same. 

Abraham Crossley, Gauxholme, Todmorden, | Todmorden (Borough), | 10, Sending correct annual return i! 05 0 07 6 
Joiner and Builder, F. June 1. 

Greenhow & Murgatroyd, Townfield Works, | Keighley (Borough), Do. do. 1 010 0 07 6 
Keighley, Sawmillers, F June 2, 

§Edward Thos. Whittaker, 10, Milton St. | Burnley (County), | 11. Forging, &c. certificate, or 1 HOLL NG 012 0 
Padiham, Operative,employed by Thomas August 28, making false entry in register 
Catlow & Co., Orchard Shed, Padiham, or notice. 

Burnley, Cotton Weavers, F. 
B. Posting of Abstracts, 
Notices, &c. 

{Mary Snowdon, Mornington St., Keighley, | Keighley (Borough), | 1, Failure to affix abstracts and 1 0 5 0 010 6 

Dressmaker, W. July 10. notices, 
D. Fencing; Dangerous 
Wrachinery, &c. : 

John Hopkinson, Black Carr Mill, Trawden, | Colne (County), June | 1, Failure to fence dangerous ma- le 5 0 0 015 0 
Colne, Cotton Manufacturer, F. 28, chinery. 

Frank Hird, 42, Buck St., Colne, Joiner and | Colne (Borough), Octo- Do. do. 1 210 0 014 6 


Cabinet Maker, F. 





ber 16. 





a.—Dismissed. 











b.—Information originally laid against the firm, who, under Section 87 (1878), charged their operative as being the actual offender. 
¢.—A woman lost an eye through absence of shuttle guard. Compensation of about £100 was about to be paid to her. 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continwed. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


XII.—_BURNLEY DISTRICT—continued. 





Petty Sessional Court | 
Defendant: and Date. | Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 





I.-GENERAL—cont. 


D. Fencing; Dangerous 
Machinery, &c.—cont. 


W. R. & R. Atkinson, Airedale Sawmills, | Bingley (County), No- | 1. Failure to fence dangerous ma- 1 ae OA (17 0 
Bingley, Joiners, F. vember 29, chinery. 

Gaukroger Bros., Hall Ings Works, Todmor- | Todmorden (Borough), | 2. Penal Compensation in cases 1 5 0 0 014 6 
den, Underclothing Manufacturers, F. January 12. where death or injury has 


resulted from :— 
(a.) Failure to fence ma- 
chinery. 


H. Cleanliness, WVentila- 
tion, Overcrowding. 


Walton Bros., Victoria Mills, Leeds Road, | Nelson (Borough), | 1. Failure to limewash factory, &e. 1 10 0 0 8 6 
Nelson, Cotton Manufacturers, F. January 14, 

D. Smith & Co., Ltd., Alexandra Mill, Low | Keighle Borough) Do. do. 1 010 0 Oi S 
St., Keighley, Wool Combers, F, More ee oie 

Bell & Layfield, Hammerton St., Burnley, | Burnley (Borough), Do. do. 1 010 0 011 0 
Letterpress Printers, F. May 24. 


Ir._CHILDREN. 


L Employment of 
Children at fllegal 
Times, 


Richard Worden, 44, Moor Lane, Padiham, | Burnley (County), | 10. On successive Saturdays A 1 O10 015 0 
Weaver, in the employ of Thomas Catlow March 27. 
& Oo., Orchard Shed, Padiham, Cotton 
Weavers, F. 


ILIl._YOUNG PERSONS. 


R. Employment of Young 
Persons at Illegal 


Times. 

Pemberton & Co., Trafalgar St, Burnley, | Burnley (Borough), | 1. Before or aiter legal hours 2 010 0 1 4 6 
Loom Makers, F. July 5 

James Sutcliffe & Son, Brearley, Luddenden- |} Todmorden (County), Do. do. 2 i OW Lae 6y 
foot, Cotton Spinners, F’. July 13. 

Arthur Crabtree, Hangingroyd Lane, Hebden | Todmorden (County), Do. do. 1 07 6 018 0 
Bridge, Wholesale Clothier, F. October 26. 

Thomas Sutcliffe & Son, Regent Works, Do. Do. do. 2 015 0 160 
Hebden Bridge, Wholesale Clothiers, F. 

J. Crowther & Co., Hangingroyd Lane, Heb- Do. Do. do. 1 07 6 013 0 
den Bridge, Wholesale Clothiers, F. 

Vine Spinning Co., Ltd., Green Lane Mill, | Burnley (County), | 6. At meal times AA eat era 2 — 110 0 
Padiham, Cotton Spinners, F. February 27. 

Whitehead & Leaver, Ltd., Rake Head Mill, | Burnley (Borough), Do. do. i ait oth ati) 017 6 


Bishop St., Burnley, Cotton Manufacturers, April 12. 
Es 


John Kay & Sons, Parliament St., Burnley, | Burnley (Borough), Do. do. 2 20 0 a a 
Cotton Manufacturers, F. May 24. 

R. P. Woodward & Co., Lane Bridge Mill,| Burnley (Borough), Do. do. 2 010 0 see 
Burnley, Cotton Manufacturers, F. September 27. 

John Sutcliffe, Spring Hill Shed, Burnley, | Burnley (Borough), Do. do. 1 20 0 014 6 
Cotton Manufacturer, F. December 20. 

Haslam Bros., Cog Lane, Burnley, Cotton | Burnley (Borough), | 9, At night oe at ee es 1 010 0 014 0 
Manufacturers, F. July 26. 


IV.—WOMEN. 


Ww. Employment of 
Women at. Ifllegal 


Times. 

Vine Spinning Co., Ltd., Green Lane Mill, } Burnley (County), | 6, At meal times 2 010 0 110 0 
Padiham, Cotton Spinners, F. February 27. 

Graham, Oxley, & Co., Ltd., Green Lane Do. Do. do. 5 010 0 315 0 
Mill, Padiham, Cotton Manufacturers, F. 

Collinge Bros., Burnley Wood Mill, Pariia- | Burnley (Borough), Do. do. 1 1 <iea0) 016 6 
ment St., Burnley. Cotton Manufacturers, F. May 24. 

Hill Top Mill Co., Ltd., Hill Top St., Burnley, | Burnley (Borough), Do. do. 3 3 0 0 29 6 
Cotton Manufacturers and Spinners, F. July 26. : 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


XII.-BURNLEY DISTRICT—continued. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1899: FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 





Petty Sessional Court 





























Defendant, and Date Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
£48. d.|) (8 1g; id. 
IrV.—W OMEN—cont. 
w. Employment of 
Women at Illegal 
Times—cont. 
A. J. Birley, Ltd., Victoria Mill, Earby, Cotton | Skipton (County), Sep- | 6, At meal times ae 5c Re 6 3070 416 
Manufacturers, F. tember 23. 
Earby Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Victoria Do. Do. do. 6 DOO 416 
Mill, Earby, Cotton Manufacturers, F. 
T. H. Hartley, Victoria Mill, Earby, Cotton Do. Do. do. 6 2.0 0 416 
Manufacturer, F. 7 
Dugdale & Co., Ltd., Victoria Mill, Earby, Do. Do. do. 6 3 0 0 S712 
Cotton Spinners, F. 
Thomas Cowpe & Sons, Hargher Clough | Burnley (Borough), Do, do 10 010 0 4 6 6 
Mill, Burnley, Cotton Manufacturers, F. December 6, 
John Sutcliffe, Spring Hill Shed, Burnley,| Burnley (Borough), Do. do. 1 200 015 0 
Cotton Manufacturer, F. December 20. 
Haslam Bros., Cog Lane, Burnley, Cotton | Burnley (Borough), | 9. At night an +3 2 L20:80 114 0 
Manufacturers, F. July 26. 
X.—PARTICULARS 
SECTION. 
$Gawthorpe & Jackson, Enterprise and | Burnley (County), | 1. Failure to supply sufficient or 2 10 'a0 1130 
Industry Mills, Padiham, Cotton Manu- June 3. correct particulars, or to 
facturers, F. supply them in legal manner, 
§Holgate Bros., Ltd., Bankfield Shed,| Burnley (Borough), Do. do. 4 010 0 213 6 
Burnley, Cotton Manufacturers, F. July 5, 
§Squire Lambert, Netherfield Shed, Nelson, | Nelson (Borough), Do. do, 2 050 1 9.0 
Cotton Manufacturer, F. August 5, 
§Wilkinson & Calvert, Hillock Vale Mill, | Church (County), Do, do 2 17050 019 0 
Huncoat, Accrington, Cotton Manufac- November 2, 
turers, F’. 
*§ Hollingreave Manufacturing Co.,‘Ltd.,| Burnley (Borough), Do. do 3 110 0 2]i1 0 
Clitton Shed, Burnley, Cotton Manu- November 22, 
facturers, F, 
XI.— COTTON CLOTH 
FACTORIES ACTS 
AND FLAX SPECIAL 
RULES. 
§$G. Green & Co., Jubilee Mill, Padiham, | Padiham (County), | 7. Producing artificial humidity la — 09 6 
Cotton Manufacturers, F. October 9. from impure water. 
XITI.—ROCHDALE DISTRICT. 
I.-GENERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
Failure as regards :— 
John Cunliffe, Olive St. Heywood, Bolt | Heywood (Borough), | 3. Keeping register of children 1 0 26 015 0 
Maker, F. April 26, and young persons, &c. 
gd. Kastwood, John St., Castleton, Manchester, | Rochdale (County), Do. do. 1 20 0 012 6 
Belting Maker, F. June 21, 
W. Lord, Henrietta St., Bacup, Dyer, F. Bacup (County), Do. do, 1 05 0 015 0 
August 30. 
eae ae & Sons, Whitelegge St. Bury, oe) (Borough), June | 10, Sending correct annual return 1 010 0 07 6 
yers, F. 
Royton Dyeing Co., Ltd., Royton, Dyers, F... | Royton (County), June Do do. 1 010 0 010 6 
sep: Son, South St., Heywood, Sawmillers, Boe (County), Do. do. 1 010 0 010 6 
: June 21, 











a.—as this was the first case taken under the Regulation, and defendants promised compliance in future, the case was withdrawn on 


payment of costs, 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continuea. 


(for General Notes see p. 392.) 


XITI.—ROCHDALE DISTRICT—continued. 
| 


Defendant. 
(1) 





*Kay & Son, South St. Heywood, Saw- 
millers, F. 


G. HE. & W. Wike, Chesham Works, Bury, 
Woollen Manufacturers, F. 


T. Robinson & Son, Ltd., Fishwick St., 
Rochdale, Engineers, F. 


*Watergrove Raising & Finishing Co., 
td. Wardle, Rochdale, Flannelette 
Finishers, F. 


H. & J. W. Lees, New Royd, Saddleworth, 
Cotton Weavers, F. 


Asa Lees & Co., Ltd., Huddersfield Road, 
Oldham, Engineers, F. 


Thos. Ormerod, Chichester St., Rochdale, 
Bobbin Maker, F. 


R. Yates & Co., Holland St., Rochdale, Wool 
Willowers, F. 


Isherwood, Hamnett, & Co., Ltd., Schofield 
St., Heywood, Cotton Waste Willowers, F. 


Ebor Engineering Co., Ltd., Durn, Litile- 
borough, Manchester, Hngineers, F. 


J. Eastwood, John St., Castleton, Manchester, 
Belting Maker, F. 


J. Kenyon & Sons, Ltd., Pimhole, Bury, 
Cotton Manufacturers, F. 


W. Clarke, Minder, employed by John Lees, 


Huddersfield Road, Oldham, Cotton 
Spinner, F. 
Rochdale Co-operative Manufacturing 


Society, Ltd., Bury Road, Rochdale, 
Cotton Manufacturers, F. 


T. Haworth, Waterfoot, near Manchester, 
Cotton Weaver, F. 


R. Yates & Co., Holland St., Rochdale, 
Wool Willowers, F. 


J. Eastwood, John St., Castleton, Manchester, 
Belting Maker, F. 






































Petty Sessional Court | 
and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. | 
(2) (3) (4) (5) | 
£8, ad. 
r.—-GENERAL—cont. 
D. Fencing; Dangerous | 
Machinery, &c. | 
| 
Heywood (County).| 1. Failure to fence dangerous At 015 0 
July 5. machinery. 
Baty (Borough), July Do. do. 1 010 0 
Rochdale (Borough), Do. do. 1 010 6 
August 25. 
Rochdale (County), Do. do. la = 
November 1. 
Uppermill (County), | 2. Penal Compensation in cases 1 010 0 
May 3. where death or injury has 
resulted from :— 
(a.) Failure to fence ma- 
chinery. 
Oldham (Borough), Do. do. 1b E00 
June 29, 
E. Dangerous Structural 
Condition. 
Rochdale (Borough),} Use of dangerous factory or le _ 
January 6. workshop. 
H. Cleanliness, Wentila- 
tion, Overcrowding. 
Rochdale (Borough), | 1. Failure to limewash factory, &c. 1 0.5 0 
April 21, 
Heywood (County). Do. do. i, 0 5 0 
June 21, 
Rochdale (County), Do. do. 1 010 0 
November 22. 
Ir._CHILDREN. 
K. Age, Fitness, &c. of 
Children. 
Rochdale (County), | 3. Without certificate of fitness .. 1 10 0 
June 21. 
LL. Employment of 
Children at Illegal 
Times. 
Bury (Borough), Sep- | 5. At meal times 1 010 0 
tember 25, 
IM. Occupation of Children. 
Oldham (Borough), | 2. Cleaning machinery in motion ld 010 0 
November 30. 
Rochdale (Borough), Do. do. 1 Law) 
December 1. 
III.-_YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 
Rawtenstall (County),| Employing young person under 1 010 0 
March 23. 16 without certificate of fit- 
ness. 
Rochdale (Borough), Do. do. 1 0 2 6 
April 21, 
Rochdale (County), Do do 2 20 0 
June 21, 


427 


015 6 
014 6 
119 6 


0 10 0 


012 6 


015 6 


O11 6 


010 6 





a.—Withdrawn on payment of costs, the defence being that owing to one of the bearings having “run Lot” the fencing had been 


pulled down. 


b.—As £180 had been paid by the firm as compensation a nominal penalty only was imposed. 
¢e.—Justices ordered that no work should be carried on until the necessary alterations had been made, 
d,—Case against the firm dismissed, and the actual offender prosecuted by them. 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


XIII.—_ROCHDALE DISTRICT—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 





Petty Sessional Court 








Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
(69) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
ESP ee, 4 52 ae 
IrIl._YOCUNG PERSONS 
—cont. 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at [illegal 
Times. 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd., John St., Heywood, | Heywood (Borough), | 1. Before or after legal hours 1 A DEL} 015 6 
Cotton Doublers, F, February 1. 
Oldham Rope & Twine Co., Shaw St. | Oldham (Borough), Do. do. 4 010 0 26:0 
Oldham, Rope and Twine Makers, F. March 20. 
S. O’Neill & Sons, Castleton, Manchester, | Rochdale (County), Do. do. L 010 0 014 0 
Cop-tube Makers, F. September 20. 
Executors of John Wallwork, Wardle, Roch- | Rochdale (County), Do. do. 3 015 0 2-06 
dale, /vwllers, F. November 1. 
*J.R. Crompton & Bros., Elton, Bury, Paper | Rochdale (Borough), Do. do. 2 6 Ord 1802.6 
Makers, F. December 4. 
Hogh Parker & Co., Ilex Mills, Rawtenstall, | Rawtenstall (County), | Do. do. y 25020 1110 
Slipper Manufacturers, F. December 14. 
Commercial Mills Spinning Co., Ltd., Fal- | Oldham (Borough), | 6. At meal times 5 210 0 3.26 
con St., Oldham, Cotton Spinners, F. January 9. 
Height Barn Mill Co., Ltd., New Line, | Bacup (County), April Do. do 3 LO e0 25 0 
Bacup, Cotton Manufacturers, F. 19. 
Whitworth & Co., Sunnybank, Holland St. | Rochdale (Borough), Do. do. 1 05 0 011 6 
Rochdale, Cotton Spinners, F. June Y. 
Park & Sandy Lane Mills Co., Ltd., Royton, | Royton (County),June Do. do. 2 015 0 i 6° 6 
Cotton Spinners, F. de 
Ash Spinning Co., Ltd., Shaw, Oldham, |} Royton (County), Sep- | Do. do. 9 Taca6 lapele 
Cotton Spinners, F. tember 6, 
John Seddon, 4, Flora St., Oldham, Minder, | Oldham (Borough), Do. f do. 1 OMe 018 6 
employed by Peter Schofield, Scott St., September 21. 
Oldham, Cotton Spinner, F. 
J. Kenyon & Sons, Ltd., Pimhole, Bury, | Bury (Borough), Sep- Do. do. 1 010 0 010 6 
Cotton Manufacturers, F. tember 25, } 
* Shiloh Spinning Co., Ltd., Royton, Cotton | Royton (County), De- Do. do 6 110 0 4 0 6 
Spinners, F. cember 6. 
*;Parkside Spinning Co., Ltd., Royton, | Royton (County), Feb- | 9. At night 1 05 0 015 6. 
Cotton Spinners, F. ruary 22, 
IV.—_WOMEN. 
Ww. Employment of 
Women at Illegal 
Times. 
Oldham Rope & Twine Co., Shaw St. | Oldham (Borough), | 1. Before or after iegal hours 2 02579 Ly3e0 
Oidham, Lope and Twine Makers, F. March 20. 
Commercial Mills Spinning Co., Ltd., Fal- | Oldham (Borough), | 6. At meal times 5 210 0 32206 
con St., Oldham, Cotton Spinners, F. January 9. 
Height Barn Mill Co., Ltd., New Line, | Bacup (County), April Do. do 3 110 0 25 0 
Bacup, Cotton Manufacturers, F. ig 
Park & Sandy Lane Mills Co., Ltd., Royton, | Royton (County), June Do. do. 10 315 0 610 0 
Cotton Spinners, F. Gh 
Ash Spinning Co., Ltd., Shaw, Oldham, | Royton (County), Sep- Do. do, 16 20.0 | 10q8eo 
Cotton Spinners, F. tember 6. 
D. Whitehead & Sons, Towen Mills, Rawten- | Rawtenstall (County), Do. do. 2 010 0 113 0 
stall, Cotton Spinners and Weavers, F. November 2, 
* Shiloh Spinning Co., Ltd., Royton, Cotton | Royton (County), De- Do. do 6 110 0 318 0 
Spinners, F. cember 6, 
*} Parkside Spinning Co., Ltd., Royton, | Royton (County), Feb- | 9. At night 5 015 0 26 6 
Cotton Spinners, F. ruary 22. 
XI.— COTTON CLOTH 
FACTORIES ACTS 
AND FLAX SPECIAL 
RULES. 
$J. Dilling, Ltd., Rochdale, Cotton Manufac- | Rochdale (Borough), } 9. Failure to whitewash outside of 1 08 0 
turers, F. July 5. roof, 





























a i 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


XIV.—SALFORD DISTRICT. 


TABLES. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


a 


Petty Sessional Court 





‘Defendant, and Date, Offence. 
(1) (2) (3) 
I.—_GENERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 

Failure as regards :— 
Lees & Co., Ashley Mill, Featherstall Road, | Oldham (Borough), | 6. Keeping register of idents 
Oldham, Cotton Weavers, F. October 1%. eed diseanes, fai ae 


J. We Lees & Co., Middleton Junction, Brewers, 


Swalls & Co., Back Hampson St., Blackfriars 
Road, Salford, Brewers, F’. 


William Birch, Milton St., Lower Broughton, 
Manchester, Hngineer, F. 


Andrew Greenhalgh, Clough Bleach Works, 
Radcliffe, Bleacher, F. 


Kersal Vale Bleaching Co., Kersal Vale, 
Higher Broughton, Manchester, Bleachers 
and Dyers, F. 


‘Thos. Hayhurst, Blackburn St., Radcliffe, 
Letterpress Printer, F. 


‘Radcliffe & Pilkington Co - operative 
Society, Ltd., Stand Lane, Radcliffe, 
Dressmakers, W. 


* Clough Cotton Spinning Co., Ltd., Spring- 
head, Lees, Oldham, Cotton Spinners, F. 


+The Eccles Rubber Co., Ltd., Eccles, hubber 
Ball Manufacturers, F. 


Kersal Vale Bleaching Co., Kersal Vale, 
Higher Broughton, Manchester, Bleachers 
and Dyers, F. 


‘Thos. Hayhurst, Blackburn St., Radcliffe, 
Letterpress Printer, F. 


“Kersal Vale Bleaching Co., Kersal Vale, 
Higher Broughton, Manchester, Bleachers 
and Dyers, F. 


Radcliffe & Pilkington Co - operative 
Society, Ltd., Stand Lane, Radcliffe, 
Dressmakers, W. 


_Andrew Greenhalgh, Clough Bleach Works, 
Radcliffe, Bleacher, P. 


Elizabeth H. Smith, 102, George St., Higher 
Broughton, Manchester, Dressmaker, W. 





Middleton (Borough), 
June 22, ; 


Salford (Borough), 
June 28, 


Do. 


Bury (County), Sep- 
tember 28. 
Salford (Borough), 


June 28. 


Bury (County), Sep- 
tember 28. 


Bury (County), Sep- 
tember 28. 


Upper Mill (County), 
July 12. 


Eccles (Borough), 
January 30. 


Salford (Borough), 
June 28. 


Bury (County), Sep- 
tember 28. 


Salford (Borough), 
June 28, 


Bury (County), Sep- 
tember 28. 


Do. 


Salford (Borough), 
August 25, 








open to inspection, 


10, Sending correct annual return 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 
D. Fencing ; Dangerous 


Machinery, &c. 


1. Failure to 
machinery. 


fence dangerous 


II._CHILDREN. 


K. Age, Fitness; &c. of 
Children. 
3. Without certificate of fitness .. 
Do. do. 
L. Employment of 
Children at TIilegal 
Times. 


1. Before or after legal hours 


5. At meal times 50 ne 


IitL._YOUNG PERSONS. 
@. Fitness, &c, 


Employing young person under 
16 without certificate of fit- 


ness, 
Do. do, 
Do. do. 


R. Employment of Young 
Persons at Xliegal 
Times. 


1. Before or after legal hours 


Do. do. 


Do. do, 


4, Beyond legal hour on half- 


holiday. 





Cases. 
(4) 


la 


bo 


bo 


bo 





Penalty. 


(5) 


0 10 


0 10 


0 


Costs, 
(6) 


S$, d. 


017 0 


018 6 


016 6 


012 ¢ 


210 0 


015 6 


O10 








a—Order made to fix fence ; defendant to pay costs, 
b.—One case withdrawn. 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


XIV.—SALFORD DISTRICT—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 





Petty Sessional Court 



































Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
qd) (2) (3) (4) (5) (@). = 
£8. 1a, £8. d. 
XIII._-YOUNG PERSONS 
—cont. 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at Tliegal 
Times—cont. 
*Sun Mill Co., Ltd., Chadderton, Oldham, } Chadderton (County), | 6. At meal times 10 5 0 0 L200 
Cotton Spinners, F. January 16. 
*Middleton & Tonge Cotton Mill Co., | Middleton (Borough), Do. do. 6 015 0 440 
ee Dane Mills, Middleton, Cotton Spinners, January 19. 
* Clough Cotton Spinning Co., Ltd.,Spring- | Upper Mill (County), Do. do, 5 — 3 0 0 
head, Lees, Oldham, Cotton Spinners, F. July 12, 
Thos, Hague & Co., Newland Mill, Rochdale | Oldham (Borough), Do. do. 6 _ 36 10 
Road, Oldham, Cotton Spinners, F. October 12. 
IV._W OMEN. 
WwW. Employment of 
Women at Eliegal 
Times. 
Kersal Vale Bleaching Co., Kersal Vale, | Salford (Borough), |} 1. Before or after legalhours .. 1 1-00 08 6 
Higher Broughton, Manchester, Bleachers June 28. 
and Dyers, F. 
Elizabeth H. Smith, 102, George St., Higher | Salford (Borough), | 4. Beyond legal hour on half- 3 0. 370 1 4 6 
Broughton, Manchester, Dressmaker, W. August 25. holiday. 
Alfred Butterworth & Son, Glebe Mills, | Chadderton (County), | 6. At meal times ae oc 2 OBO) 116 0 
Hollinwood, Cotton Spinners and Weavers, F. February 6. 
*Sun Mill Co., Ltd., Chadderton, Oldham, | Chadderton (County), Do. - do. 19 9 100 137-6) 50: 
Cotton Spinners, F. January 16. ‘ 
*Middleton & Tonge Cotton Mill Co., | Middleton (Borough), Do. do. 16 20 0 11 4 0 
Ltd, Dane Mills, Middleton, Cotton Spinners, January 19. 
* Clough Cotton Spinning Co., Ltd.,Spring- | Upper Mill (County), Do. do. 8 010 0 416 0 
head, Lees, Oldham, Cotton Spinners, F. July 12. 
Thos. Hague & Co., Newland Mill, Rochdale | Oldham (Borough), Do. do. 13 DOO if BY 
Road, Oldham, Cotton Spinners, F. October 12. 
Olive Spinning Co., Ltd., Olive Mill, Feather- | Oldham (Borough), | 9. At night 6 By Oe (i) 410 
stall Road, Oldham, Cotton Spinners, F. October 12. 
XV.—MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 
I.—_-GENERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
: Failure as regards :— 
Marshall & Co., Clayton Lane, Manchester, | Manchester (City), | l. Notification of commencement 1 010 0 08 6 
Engineers, F. | Mareh 1. of occupation, 
Rumney, Walter, & Co., 316A, Stretford | Manchester (City), Do. do. 1 10:0 011 6 
owas Manchester, Firewood Manufacturers, April 7. ; 
Isidor Angel, 2, Southall St., Strangeways, Do. Do. do. T 010 0 011 6 
Manchester, Letterpress Printer, F. 

Lawton & Parker, 81, Ashton Old Road, | Manchester (City), Do. do. 1 010 6 08 6 
Ardwick, Manchester, Engineers, F. June 7, 

Wm. Dinning, Broadheath, Jronfounder, F. Altrincham (County), Do. do. i OG 08 6 

August 14, 

Thomas Rushworth & Sons, Clegge St., | Warrington (Borough), Do. do. 1 0 2 0 08 0 
Warrington, Brass Fibre Dresser, F. August 31, 

Megson & Son, Lower Cambridge St., Man- | Manchester (City), Do. do. 1 010 0 08 6 
chester, Letterpress Printers, F. September 30. 

Spurrier & Co., Ashworth St., Bury New Manchester (City), Do. do. 010 0 086 
Road, Manchester, Marble Polishers, F. ; | October 13. : 2 ; 

“ Messrs. Hyde,” Queen’s Brewery, Moss Side, | Manchester (County), Do. do. 1 0 42.68 0 4 6 
Manchester, Brewers, F. November 9. 

Cooper, Williams, & Co., Ltd., Abbey Hey Do. Do. do. 1 026 C 4 6 


Lane, Gorton, Manchester, Brick Manufac- 





turers, I. 








ee a a 
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Petty Sessional Court 























Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
I._GENERAL—cont. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
—cont, 
Failure as regards :— 

Homan & Rodgers, West Gorton, Manchester, | Manchester (City), | 3. Keeping register of children 1 
Girder Manufacturers, F. February 3. and young persons, &c. 

Wm. Nelson, Harrison St. Ancoats, Man- Do. Do. do. 1 
chester, Glass Manufacturer, F. 

*Normie Bros., Dyche St., Rochdale Road, | Manchester (City), Do. do. 1 
Manchester, Cabinet Makers, F. February 22. 

Geo. Hill & Co., 349, Chester Road, Old Traf- | Mancheste Cit Do. do, 1 
ford, Manchester, Electrical Engineers, F. July 20. Fike ee 

A. W. Bennett, 31, Major St., Manchester, | Manchester (City), Do. do. 1 
Packer, F. September 20. 

Lydia Gordon, 27, Albert St., Manchester, | Manchester (City), | 4. Keeping register of overtime, 1 
Shirt Maker, W. May ll. or affixing particulars, or 

sending notice of same, 

Mary Welch, 82, Alexandra Road, Moss Side, | Manchester (City), Do. do. 1 
Manchester, Dressmaker, W. June 6, 

“The Misses Taylor,” 3, Chorlton Road, Man- | Manchester (City), Do. do. il 
chester, Dressmakers, W. August 4, 

*T. H. Florence, 137, Princess St.,Manchester, | Manchester (City), Do. do. 2 
Fancy Bow Manufacturer, F. November l. 

Salthouse & Co., 116, Hmbden St., Hulme, | Manchester (City), | 5. Keeping list of outworkers, or 1 
Manchester, Handkerchief Hemmers, W. November 17. keeping it open to inspection, 

or sending list to H.M. In- 
spector. 

G. W. Sharples, Lower Cambridge St., Chorl- | Manchester (City), | 7. Notifying accident es 1 
ee oc Manchester, Cabinet Maker, May 11. 

J. Halden & Co., Lund St., Cornbrook, Stret- | Manchester (County), Do. do iL 
ford, Photo Paper Makers, F. June 6. 

Joseph Daintith, Oroft, Warrington, Wheel- | Warrington (County), Do. do. 1 
wright, W. July 5. 

Richard Forshaw, Burtonwood, Warrington, | Warrington (County), Do. do. leg 
Brewer, F. August 2. 

Wm. Waggett, Park Place, Hulme, Man-| Manchester (City), Do. do. 1 
chester, Joiner, F. November 17. Mest: 

C. C. Dunkerley & Co., Ltd., Lomax St, | Manchester (City), | 8. Notifying cases of anthrax and 1 
Ancoats, Manchester, Bale Hoop Manufac- June 7. of poisoning by lead, phos- 
turers, F. phorus, arsenic, or mercury. 

C. Davies, 14, New Cannon St., Manchester, | Manchester (City), | 10. Sending correct annual return 1 
Mantle Maker, W. June 2. 

Thos. M. Hope & Son, Hendham Vale, Man- Do. Do. do. i 
chester, Dyers and Winders, F. 

Bessie Whittle, 10, Watling St., Manchester, Do, Bo do. il 
Mantle Maker, W. 

Edward McGee, 425, Oldham Road, Man-. Do. Do. do 1 
chester, Sawmiller, F. 

B. Posting of Abstracts, 
Wotices, é&c. 

Northern Gauge Glass Co., Holt Town, | Manchester (City), | 1. Failure to affix abstracts and 1 
Manchester, Glass Manufacturers, F. July 19. notices. 

D. Fencing ; Dangerous 
Weachinery, &c. 

Rumney, Walter, & Co., 316A, Stretford | Manchester (City),|1. Failure to fence dangerous 1 
Road, Manchester, Firewood Manufacturers, April 7. machinery. 
he 

Geo. Roberts, Clayton Lane, Clayton, Man- Do Do. do 1 
chester, Lawndry Occupier, F. 

John Smith, Culcheth Lane, Newton Heath, | Manchester (City), Do. do. 1 
Manchester, Engineer, F. April 21. 

Martin Hoyne, 10, Bunyan St., Hyde Road, Do. Do. do. 1 
Ardwick, Manchester, Sawyer, employed 
by Bennetts, Ltd., Hyde Road, Manchester, 

Sawmillers, F. 




















Penalty. 


(5) 


£ s. ad. 


bo 
oO 
Oo 


bo 
oOo 
o 


bo 
Oo 
o 





Costs. 


(6) 


£ 3d, 


0 14 


0 14 


014 


014 


0 14 
014 
011 


0 11 


0 11 


0 11 
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XV.—MANCHESTER DISTRICT—continued. 



































Petty Sessional Court | 
Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. | Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
| £ sd. £ s da. 
I.—_GENERAL— cont. 
D. Fencing; Dangerous 
Machinery, &c.—cont. 
Joseph Stubbs, Upper Kirby St., Ancoats, | Manchester (City), |1. Failure to fence dangerous 1 20 0 08 6 
Manchester, Machinist, F. June 2. machinery. 
Geo. Harrison, Cornbrook Road, Stretford, | Manchester (City), Do. do. 1 Te Oan0 010 0 
Machine Tool Maker, F. June 6. 
Wn. Briggs, off Waterloo Road, Manchester, | Manchester (City), Do. do. 1 Db O20 0 8 6 
Brick Manufacturer, F. October 13. 
Thomas Broady, Brunswick House, Stretford, | Manchester (County), Do. do. 1 2 0.0 010 0 
Sausage Manufacturer, F, December 5. 
Birchenall, Wood, & Co., St. Mary’s Road, | Manchester (City), | 2. Penal Compensation in cases 1 BPO) 014 0 
Newton Heath, Manchester, Bleachers, &c., February 22. where death or injury has 
F, resulted from :— 
(a.) Failure to fence ma- 
chinery, 
H. Cleanliness, WVentila- 
tion, Overcrowding. 
Tetley & Morris, New St., Hulme, Man- | Manchester (City), | 1. Failureto limewash factory, &c. 1 L050 0Oll 6 
chester, Screw Manufacturers, F. April 7. 
IrI._CHILDREN. 
K. Age, Fitness. &c. of 
Children. 
EK. & J. Leach, Charlton Place, Ardwick, | Manchester (City), | 3. Without certificate of fitness .. 1 104.0 013 0 
Manchester, Costume Manufacturers, F. March 1, 
i. Employment of 
Children at Illegal 
Times. 
Wm. Nelson, Harrison St. Ancoats, Man- | Manchester (City), | 8, Otherwise than in morning and 1 20 0 013 6 
chester, Glass Manufacturer, F February 3. afternoon sets or on alternate 
days. 
IrI._YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 
Homan & Rodgers, West Gorton, Manchester, | Manchester (City), | Employing young person under 1 0) a0) 013 6 
Girder Manufacturers, F. February 3. 16 without certificate of fit- 
ness, 
*Normie Bros., Dyche St., Rochdale Road, | Manchester (City), Do. do. 1 100 013 0 
Manchester, Cabinet Makers, F. February 22, 
EH. & J. Leach, Charlton Place, Ardwick | Manchester (City), Do. do. 1 _— 076 
Manchester, Costume Manufacturers, F. March 1. 
Slack Bros., Ducie St., Longsight, Manchester, Do. Do. do. 1 10 0 013 6 
Coach Builders, F. 
George Taylor & Co., Port St., Manchester, | Manchester (City), Do. do. 1 1 0 0 011 6 
Girder Makers, F. April 21. 
Geo. Hill & Co., 349, Chester Road, Old | Manchester (County), Do. do. 1 1 O50 12 
Trafford, Electrical Engineers, F. July 20. is : : 
Bracegirdle Cycle Co., 56, Alexandra Road, Do. Do. do. 
Moss Side, Cycle Makers, F. : en Pe ie 
S. N. Ashworth, 53, Higher Ardwick, Man- | Manchester (City), Do. do. 1 010 0 013 6 
chester, Tinplate Worker, F. August 4. 

Thornton Pickard Manufacturing Co., | Altrincham (Count ye Do, do 2 400 1 0 
Ltd., Broadheath, Camera Manufacturers, F August 14. % i 
Manchester Cycle Components Co., Ltd., | Manchester (City) Do. do. 2 2340's) 1 6 
206-212, Bury New Road, Manchester, Cyciz | October 13. as ‘ 

Lamp Manufacturers, F. 

* Albert Payne, Liverpool Road, Warrington, Warrington (Borough), Do. do. 1 1 2020 011 6 
Joiner, F. October 20 

* Peter Stone & Co., 5, Regent Road, Man- | Manchester (City), Do. do. i LelOo8 Oll 6 


chester, Lithographers, F. 


December 1. 


ne ee ee 


a. ine 
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Petty Sessional Court 























Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Bi shed, £ 8, d, 
III._YOUNG PERSONS 
—cont. 
Q. Fitness, &c.—cont. 
Isaac Robinson, Station Road, Northwich, | Northwich (County), | Employing young person under i 1 ORO: 013 6 
Cycle Maker, F. October 24. 16 without certificate of fit- 
ness. 
Satterthwaite & Co., Ltd., Canal St., Miles} Manchester (City), Do do. 1 010 0 013 0 
Platting, Manchester, Firelighter Manujsac- November 1. 
turers, I’. 
James Neill & Son, 59, Cumberland St., Man- | Manchester (City), Do. do. 1 010 6 012 0 
chester, Lithographers, F. December 20. 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at Tliegal 
Times. 
Globe Sawmills Co., Irwell St., Manchester, | Manchester (City), | 1. Before or after legal hours 1 TE 014 6 
Sawmillers, F. February 22. | 
* Annie EH. Stott, 6, Edge Lane, Stretford, | Manchester (County), Do. do. 1 On ba@ | 014 6 
Manchester, Confectioner, W. April 6. | 
Herbert Eva, 18, Mitchell St., Ancoats, Man- | Manchester (City), Do. do. 1 010 6 014 0 
chester, Letterpress Printer, F June 7. 
John Henry Taylor, 5, Albany St., Beswick, Do. Do. do. 2 010 0 019 6 
Manchester, Confectioner, W. 
Carl Mann, 134, Corporation St., Manchester, | Manchester (City), Do. do i 0) 0 013 0 
Tailor, W. July 19. 
Galloways, Ltd., Bennett St., Ardwick, Man- Do. Do. do. 4 40 0 214 0 
chester, Boiler Manufacturers, F. : 
Monks, Hall, & Co., Ltd., Liverpool Road, | Warrington (Borough), Do. do. 2a 05 0 014 6 
Warrington, Tube Makers, F. July 21. 
Albert Payne, Bramall St. Warrington, Do. Do. do. 1 610 0 014 6 
Joiner, F. 
Samuel Moore & Sons, 27, New Brown St., | Manchester (City), Do. do 2, 010 0 014 0 
Manchester, Letterpress Printers, F. September 1. 
Rylands Bros., Ltd., Church St., Warrington, | Warrington(Borough), Do. do. 2 Oo 0 i laO 
Wire Manufacturers, F. October 20 
Central Engineering Co., King St.,W., Man- | Manchester (City), Do do, 1 010 0 013 0 
chester, Engineers, F. November 1. 
* Robt. Gibson & Sons, Ltd., Erskine St, | Manchester (City), Do. do. 1 i & 011 6 
Hulme, Manchester, Lozenge Manufacturers, November 17. 
T. W. Hampson, Brook St., London Road, | Manchester (City), Do. do. 1 010 0 014 0 
Manchester, Beer Bottler, F. December 1. 
| 
*J. Whittle & Co., Mitchell St., Newton | Manchester (City), | 4. Beyond legal hour on half- 1 Omom0 05 0 
Heath, Engineers, Ff’. December 20. holiday. 
Yapp’s Laundry, Ltd., Chester Road, Stret- | Manchester (County), | 5. Beyond legal number of hours 2 010 0 Ie ea(t) 
ford, Manchester, Laundry Occupiers, F. April 6. in laundries. 
J. Walton, jun., & Bro., Ashenhurst Works, | Manchester (City), | 6, At meal times 3 uO 1 8 6 
Blackley, Manchester, Dyers and Finishers, April 21. 
F, 
P. Moir Crane & Co., Bank St., Clayton, | Manchester (City), | 10. On Sunday .. 6 3.0 «0 440 
Manchester, Candle Manufacturers, F. December 1. 
IV.—WOMEN. 
w. Employment of 
Women at  tfllegal 
Times. 
* Annie KE. Stott, 6, Edge Lane, Stretford, | Manchester (County), | 1. Before or after legal hours i} i) 014 6 
Manchester, Confectioner, W. April 6. 
*Paul Klainman, |, Derby Court, Long Mill- | Manchester (City), Do, do. 2 020 160 
gate, Manchester, Cap Maker, W. April 7, 
*Isaac Jacobson, 21, Bury New_ Road, | Do. Do. do. 3 30m0 119 0 
Strangeways, Manchester, Tailor, W. 
B. O'Connor & Co., 13, St. Mary’s Parsonage, | Manchester (City), Do. do. 1 010 0 012 0 
Manchester, Lithographers, F. May 11. 
#Robt. Gibson & Sons, Ltd., Erskine St. | Manchester (City), Do. do. i a) OLE. 6. 
Hulme, Manchester, Lozenye Manufac- | November 1 
turers, F. 








a.—One case withdrawn. The boy in question told H.M. Junior Inspector he was 17; no certificate of birth could be obtained, but a 
declaration was produced in Court to the effect that the boy was 18 years old, 
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XV.—_MANCHESTER DISTRICT—continued. 
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Petty Sessional Court 
































Defendant and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
£ $5 a. £8. da. 
| IV._WOMEN—cont. 
Ww. Employment of 
Women at fllegal 
Times—cont. 
Joseph Haslam, Empress St., Cheetham Hill, | Manchester (City), | 1. Before or after legal hours 2 20 0 E30 
Manchester, Confectioner, W. December 1. 
T. W. Hampson, Brook St., London Road, Do. Do. do. 1 010 0 014 0 
Manchester, Beer Bottler, F. 

Robert Bouch, 11, Hayes St., Manchester, | Manchester (City), Do. do. 2 010 0 010 0 
Toy Manufacturer, W. December 20. é 
Clara Ware, 186, City Road, Hulme, Man- | Manchester (City), | 4. Beyond legal hour on half- 1 PO 0d) 014 0 

chester, Dressmaker, W. July 19, holiday. 
George Falkner & Sons, Deansgate, Man- | Manchester (City), Do. do. 2 Ltes0) UN je i) 
chester, Letterpress Printers, F. November 22. 
Annie Mitchell, 48, Stockton St.. Moss Side, | Manchester (City), | 5. Beyond legal number of hours 1 he, fi 011 0 
Manchester, Laundry Occupier, W. June 6. in laundries. 
Wm. Anderson & OCo., Oakfield Road, | Altrincham (County), | 6. At meal times 1 02500 012 0 
Altrincham, Corset Makers, F. May 1. 
Atlas Manufacturing Co., 56, Spear St., | Manchester (City). Do do. 1 010 0 013 6 
Manchester, Shirt Makers, W. November 22. : 
J. W. Dolphin, 56, Spear St., Manchester, Do. Do. do. uf 010 0 Oll 6 
Corset Maker, W. 
Myer Nathan, 8, St. Mary’s St., “Manchester, Manchester (City), | 9. At night 2 By (0 1 8 6 
Tailor, W. May 11. 
V.—_DANGEROUS 
TRADES, é&c. 
+ Harris’s Advertising Balloon Co., Broad- | Sale (County), Febru- | 1. Failure to observe or affix 2a _- - 
heath, Rubber Balloon Manufacturers, W. ary 20. Special Rules, 
Chas. Beamish, 4,Grantham St., West Gorton, | Manchester (City), Do. do. 1 010 0 Oll 6 
Manchester, Bottler, employed by J. H. August 4. 
Cuffs, Gorton Lane, Manchester, Aérated 
Water Manufacturer, F. 
x.—-PARTICULARS 
SECTION. 
Salthouse & Co., 116, Embden St., Hulme, | Manchester (City), | 1. Failure to supply sufficient or i ey) 011 6 
Manchester, Handkerchief Hemmers, W. November 17. correct particulars, or to 
supply them in legal manner. 
XI.-COTTON CLOTH 
FACTORIES ACTS 
AND FLAX SPECIAL 
RULES. 
$Whitaker & Co., Union Mills, Blackley, | Manchester (City), | 9. Failure to whitewash outside 1 5 0 0 0 2-6 
Manchester, Cotton Manufacturers, F. July 7. of roof. U 
XVI.—BOLTON DISTRICT. 
I.—-GENERAL,. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
Failure as regards :— 
*¥F. B. Almond, Standish, Wigan, Brewer, F... | Standish (County), | 3. Keeping register of children u 4 10'".6 013 0 
June 21, and young persons, &c. 
H. Cleanliness, Ventila- 
tion, Overcrowding. 
John Dyson, Lime St., Farnworth, Bolton, | Bolton (County), Feb- | 1. Failure tolimewash factory, &c. 1 Lo 09 6 


Cotton Manufacturer, F. 








ruary 20. 





a.—Dismissed, 
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XVI.—BOLTON DISTRICT—continued. 





Defendant. 
(1) 





Melrose Mlll Co., Ltd., Melrose Mill, Gilnow, 


Bolton, Cotton Spinners, FP. 


Thomas Hardman, Minder, employed by 


Wm. Tristram, Ltd., Peakes Place, Halli- | 


well, Bolton, Cotton Manufacturers, F. 


Melrose Mill Co., Melrose Mill, Gilnow, 
Bolton, Cotton Spinners, F. 


Albert E. Critchley, 
Clogger, W. 


Derby St., Bolton, 


William Davies, 68, Knowsley St., Bolton, | 


Milliner, W. 


+H. Walmsley, 15, Bradshaw Gate, Bolton, 
Baker, W. 

Samuel Taylor, 60, Market Place, Wigan, 

Confectioner, W. 


Monks, Hall, & Co., Ltd., Aspull, Wigan, 
Hoop Iron Makers, F. 

James Stephens, 37, Lenney St. Wigan, 

Baker, W. 


+H. Walmsley, 15, Bradshaw Gate, Bolton, 
Baker, W. 


Petty Sessional Court 




















and Date. Offence. | Penalty. | Costa. 
(2) (3) (5) | (8) 
3 = alte =a 
| ja ssid £8. @ 
II._CHILDREN. | | | 
K. Age, Fitness, &c. of | | 
Children. | 
Bolton (Borough), | 3, Without certificate of fitness .. | 010 0 OURO: 
October 5. | 
IM. Occupation of Children. | 
} 
Bolton (Borough), | 2, Cleaning machinery in motion 05 0 018 0 
August 10. | 
III._YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 
Bolton (Borough), | Employing young person under 210 0 2 510 
October 5. 16 without certificate of fit- 
ness. 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at Illegal 
Times. 
Bolton (Borough), | 1. Before or after legal hours 05 0 011 6 
January 19. 
Bolton (Borough), Do. do. OR 50) 013 6 
June 15. 
Bolton (Borough), Do. do. 0 2 6 70 1292 
September 18. 
Wigan (Borough), | 9, At night OM ba0 116 6 
January 5. 
Bolton (County), Do. do. iL Oe 013 0 
August 21. 
Wigan (Borough), Do. do. Omar 012 6 
September 21, 
rIv.—_WOMEN. 
w. Employment of 
Women at = Ellegal 
Times. 
Bolton (Borough), | 1. Before or after legal hours G50 144 
September 18. 














XVII.—_LIVERPOOL DISTRICT. 





John Gorman, 5, Clayton St. Liverpool, 
Cotton Kiln Occupier, W. 


Worsley Bros., Oriel St., Liverpool, Cotton 
Kiln Occupiers, W. 


James Riddock, 106, Brasenose Road, Bootle, 
Joiner, F. 


Litherland Wool Co., Ltd., Field_Lane, 
Litherland, Liverpool, Felimongers, F. 


Blake & Mackenzie, Pall Mall, Liverpool, 
Letterpress Printers, F. 


Globe Tailoring C 


o., 119, Scotland Road, 
Liverpool, Tailors, Ww. 


Liverpool (City), 
March 1. 


Do. 


Bootle (Borough), 
March 1. 
Liverpool (County), 
May 2. 
Liverpool (City), 
November 1. 
Liverpool (City), 
August 9 


I.-GENERAL. 


A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 


Failure as regards :— 


1. Notification of commencement 
of occupation. 


Do. do. 





3. Keeping register of children 
and young persons, &c. 


Do. do. 





Do. do. 


4, Keeping register of overtime, 
or affixing particulars, or 
sending notice of same. 
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XVII.—LIVERPOOL DISTRICT—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 





Petty Sessional Court 




















Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
oe eee = mee i a 7 os 2 
& & ad. Bere 
I.—GENERAL—cont. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
| —cont. ; 
Failure as regards :— 
Louis Beaver, 14 & 15, Great George Place, | Liverpool (City), | 5. Keeping list of outworkers, or 1 10 0 05 6 
Liverpool, Tailor, W. November 29, keeping it open to inspection, 
or sending list to H.M. In- 
spector. 
John Murdock, 20, North John St., Liverpool, Do. Do. do. ut Dp ide i) 056 
Tailor, W. 
Joseph Stevens, 56, Kensington, Liverpool,| Liverpool (City), Do. do. 1 20 0 0 5 6 
Tailor, W. December 6, 
Lewis’s Ltd., Ranelagh St. Liverpool, | Do. Do. do. 1 1080 05 6 
Tailors, W. 
J. Birch & Co., 74, London Road, Liverpool, Do. Do. do. 1 L050 0 5 6 
Tailors, W. 
Wm. W. Freeman, George St., Chester, | Chester (City), June1 | 10. Sending correct annual return 1 05 0 08 0 
Joiner, F. 
J. Gordon Alison & Co., Dock Engine Works, | Birkenhead (Borough), Do, ao. 1 010 0 OGG, 
Marcus St., Birkenhead, Engineers, F. June 2. 
J. B. de Abaitna, 85, Jordan St., Liverpool, ; Liverpool (City), Do. do. rh 100 0 5 6 
Ship Repairer, F. June 7. 
Kirby & Co., 16, School Lane, Liverpool, Do. Do. do; 1 10 0 0566 
Bookbinders, F, 
J. Glover, Fontenoy St., Liverpool, Brewer, F. Do. Do. do, 1 10 0 05 6 
B. Posting of Abstracts, 
Wotices, &c. 
Henry Blackburn, 105, Harle Road, Liverpool, | Liverpool (City), | 1. Failure to affix abstracts and 1 010 0 05 6 
Baker, W. March 15, notices. 
Henry Huntington, 106, Smithdown Road, Do. Do. do. 1 010 0 05 6 
Liverpool, Baker, W. 
* Geo. B. Phillips, 323, Edge Lane, Liverpool, |} Liverpool (City), Do. do. 1 10 0 05 6 
Bootmaker, W. November 29. 
Cc. Obstruction or Per- 
sonation of H.M. In- 
spectors. 
* James C. Paterson, Stanley Road, Bootle, | Bootle (Borough), | 1. Obstruction .. Ab ae Hi 10D OFT tO 
Dressmaker, W. January 18, 
Mary Maude Barnes, 100, Stuart Road, | Do. Do. do. 1 026 0 2 6 
Walton, Forewoman, employed by James 
C, Paterson, Stanley Road, Bootle, Dress- 
maker, W. 
Ogden’s Ltd., 65. Cornwallis St., Liverpool, | Liverpool (City), Do. do. 1 20 0 05 6 
Cigarette Manufacturers, F. April 19. 
Henry Miles, 31, Church St., Liverpool,| Liverpool (City), Do. do. i f Mek ot) 05 6 
Milliner, W. June 21. 
| D. Fencing; Dangerous 
| Machinery, &c. 
Litherland Wool Co., Ltd., Field Lane, | Liverpool (County),|1. Failure to fence dangerous 1 5 0 0 0 6 0 
Litherland, Liverpool, Fellmongers, F. May 2. machinery. 
T. Ashcroft & Sons, 67, Seel St., Liverpool, | Liverpool (City), Do. do. 1 100 05 6 
Sawmillers, F. May 3. 
S. C. Radford & Sons, Ltd., 42-44, Hanover | Liverpool (City), Do. do. 1 5 0 0 0 5 6 
St., Liverpool, Flour Dressers, F, | June 14, 
Dunlop Bell & Co., 32-44, Greenland St.,| Liverpool (City), Do. do. 1 56 0 0 05 6 
Liverpool, Engineers, F. June 21, 
H. & R. Ainscough, Burscough, Liverpool, | Ormskirk (County), Do. do. 1 20 0 013 6 
Flour Millers, F. July 7. 
Orr’s Zine White, Ltd., Lugsdale Road,| Widnes (County), Da de 1 L309 010 6 
Widnes, Colour Manufacturers, F. October 12. 
Albert Payne, Ellesmere Port, Chester,| Chester Castle Do do. 1 5 0 0 096 


Brickmaker, F. 





ven December 
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Defendant. 
(1) 


Petty Sessional Court 
and Date. 


(2) 


Offence. 
(3) 





‘Rowe Bros. & Co., Pall Mall, Liverpool, | 
Lead Rollers, F. 


George Woods & Son, Canal Bridge, Stanley 
Road, Bootle, Sawmillers, F. 


‘Railway Signal Co., Fazakerley, Liverpool, 
Engineers, F, 


“Blake & Mackenzie, Pall Mall, Liverpool, 
Letterpress Printers, F. 


“Richard Bolton, Don Chambers, Paradise St., 
Liverpool, Bookbinder, F. 


‘Nuttall & Co., Ravenhead, St. Helens, Glass 
Bottle Makers, F. 


David Chadwick, Foreman, employed by 
Cannington Shaw & Co., Sherdley Glass 
Works, St. Helens, Glass Bottle Makers, F’. 


.James Brogan, Foreman, employed by 
Cannington Shaw & Oo., Sherdley Glass 
Works, St. Helens, (lass Bottle Makers, F. 


“William Brogan, Foreman, employed by 
Cannington Shaw & Co., Sherdley Glass 
Works, St. Helens, Glass Bottle Makers, F. 


‘Blake & Mackenzie, Pall Mall, Liverpool, 
Letterpress Printers, F. 


‘Thomas Downie, Caryl St. Liverpool, 


Engineer, F. 


"Thomas Sumner, Victoria Road, Liverpool, 
Engineer, F. 


‘Barber & Wood, Union St. 
Letterpress Printers, F. 


Jas. Winsor & Co., 26, Cable St., Liverpool, 
Cork Cutters, W. 


Eva Owen, 101, Kensington, Liverpool, Con- 
tectioner, W. 


J. Okell & Sons, 
Milliners, W. 


. Howson & Co., 163, Regent Road, Liver- 


Liverpool, 


22, Northgate St., Chester, 


| Bootle 


(Borough), 
June 30, 
| Liverpool (County), 





pool, Shipsmiths, F. 
| 


Liverpool (City), 
December 20. 


October 31. 


Liverpool 


(City), 
November Il. 


Liverpool 


(City), 
‘June 21. 


St. Helens (Borough), 
July 3. 


Do. 


Liverpool] (City). 
November 1. 
Liverpool (City), 


January 11. 


Liverpool (City), 
February 15 


Liverpool (City), 
March 29, 
Liverpool (City), 
May 3. 
Liverpool (City), 
May 10. 


Chester (City), June 1 


Liverpool (City), 


June 14. 





I—GENERAL— cont. 


D. Fencing; Dangerous 


Machinery, &c.—cont. 


1. Failure to fence 
machinery. 


dangerous 


2. Penal Compensation in cases 
where death or injury has 
resulted from :— 

(a.) Failure to fence ma- 
chinery. 


Do, do. 


Ir._CHILDREN. 


K. Age, Fitness, &c. of 


Children. 
3. Without certificate of fitness... 


L. Employment of 
Children at  ITIllegal 
Times. | 


1. Before or after legal hours .. | 


9 At night 
Do. do 
Do. do. 
Do. do, 





IriIr._YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 
Employing young person under 


16 without certificate of fit- 
ness. 


R. Employment of Young 
Persons at _  {Tfllegal 
Times. 


1. Before or after legal hours 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. de. 
Do do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 


Cases. 
(4) 


la 


la 


la 





bo 


bo 


| 


Penalty. 


(5) 


£8. a 


015 0 


015 0 


bo 
So 
So 








Costs. 
(6) 


£ ad 


010 6 


010 6 


218 0 


014 6 
014 6 


014 6 


eee eee E———EEEEEEE——eEEEe—EEEEEE—EEE 
a—The informations were laid by H.M. Inspector against the firm, who availed themselves of s. 87 (1878) and charged their 


foremen as the actual offenders. 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


XVII.—LIVERPOOL DISTRICT—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 





























Petty Sessional Court 
Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
& sd. ee ae Cele 
IIZ.—_YOUNG PERSONS | 
—cont. 
R. Employment of Young | 
Persons at Illegal | 
Times—cont. 
J. H. Wilson & Co., 59, Commercial Road, Liverpool (City), | 1. Before or after legal hours 2 20 0 Oll 0 
Liverpool, Zronfounders, F. | June 14. 
Willmer Bros. & Co., Ltd., 25, Victoria St., | Do. Do. do. 2 10 0 015 6 
Liverpool, Letterpress Printers, F. 
Thos. Fisher & Sons, 139, Lord St.,Southport, | Southport (Borough), Do. do. 2 02 a0 016 0 
Confectioners, W. June 19, 
West End Clothiers Co., Ltd., Hatton | Liverpool (City), Do. do. i L080 0.5 6 
Garden, Liverpool, Tailors, W. June 21. 
Richard Bolton, Don Chambers, Paradise St., Do. Do. do. 2 20 0 OAL SO 
Liverpool, Bookbinder, F. 
Thos. Utley & Co., Silverdale Avenue, Tue | Liverpool (City), Do. do 8 300 016 6. 
Brook Liverpool, Engineers, F. September 6. 
New Health Soap Co., Brookhill Road, Bootle, | Bootle (Borough), Do. do. 1 010 0 ONT HO 
Soapmakers, F’, October 30. ; 
John Taylor & Co., Brookhill Road, Bootle, Do. Do. do. ! 2 020 014 0 
Preserve Manufacturers, F. | : 
Jas. Mawdsley & Sons, Highfield St., Liver- | Liverpool (City), Do. do. 7 fe 0) T1836 
pool, Bookbinders. F. November 15. 
Dix Bros., 17, Cropper St., Liverpool, Fringe | Liverpool (City), Do. do, 5 5 00 ose 
Makers, W. November 22. 
| 
John Relf, 40-42, Duke St., Liverpool, Beer | Liverpool (City), | 4. Beyond legal hour on half- if 010 0 0 5 
Bottler, F. November 1. holiday. 
The Atlantic Steam Printing Co.,97,Park | Bootle (Borough), | 6. At meal times sf ae Be 4 6. 5&0 ete § 
St., Bootle, Letterpress Printers, F. March 1, 
Reed & Ground, 96, Bold St., Liverpool,| Liverpool (City), Do. do. 1 05 0 0 5 
Tailors, W. May 10. 
Henry Blackburn, 105, Earle Road, Liver- | Liverpool (City), | 9. At night we “a a ah 1 100 05 
pool, Baker, W March 15. 
Henry Huntington, 106, Smithdown Road, Do. Do. do. 1 i) Mt) 0 5 
Liverpool, Baker, W. 
John H. Teare, 1, Earle Road, Liverpool, Do. Do. do. 1 ier fi) 0 5 
Baker, W. 
James R. Ellis, 156, County Road, Walton, Do. Do. do. 1 20.0 0 10 
Liverpool, Baker, W. 
D. J. Kinnish, 218, Kensington, Liverpool,| Liverpool (City), Do. do. la _ _ 
Baker, W. May 3. 
Walter J. Holmes, 153, Walton Road, Liver- Do. Do. do. i 1 O00: 0 5 
pool, Baker, W. 
F. Jones & Sons, 59, Bridge Street Row, | Chester (City), June 1 Do. do. 1 0. 1-20 0 8 
Chester, Bootmakers, W. 
Thomas #. Owens, 58, New Chester Road, | Birkenhead (County), Do. do. 2 010 0 14 
New Ferry, Birkenhead, Confectioner, W. June 8. 
*Geo. B. Phillips, 323, Edge Lane, Liverpool,| Liverpool (City), Do. do. ] 10 0 010 0 
Bootmaker, W. November 29. 
A. J. Mellor, 85, Lord St., Southport, Con- | Southport (Borough), | 11. On statutory holiday .. - 1 i) FG 08 0 
Fectioner, W. June 19, 
Simms & Waite, 71, Lord St., Southport, Do. Do. do. 2 020 RET 
Confectioners, W. 
IvV.—WOMEN. 
w. Employment of 
Women at i$ Tfllegal 
Times. 
Ogden’s Ltd., 65, Cornwallis St., Liverpool, | Liverpool (City), | 1. Before or after legal hours 21 21-0 0 610 6 
Cigarette Manufactaurers, F. April 19. 
J. Okell & Sons, 22, Northgate St., Chester, | Chester (City), June 1 Do. do. 3 03 0 140 
Milliners, W. 
Thos. Fisher & Sons, 139, Lord St., South- | Southport (Borough), Do. do. 5 0656 0 20 0 


port, Confectioners, W. 








June 19. 








a.—Withdrawn, 
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Petty Sessional Court 





A. J. Mellor, 85, Lord St., Southport, Con- 
fectioner, W. 


























Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Bay CH es £8. a, 
LV .—W OMEN— cont. 
Ww. Employment of 
Women at  {fllegal 
Times—cont. 
Barnet Cohen, 11, South John St., Liverpool, | Liverpool (City), | 1. Before or after legal hours 3 = 016 6 
Tailor, W. July 5. 
Harris Goldstein, 7A, Moss St., Liverpool, Do. Do. do. 1 i ) ) 0 5 6 
Tailor, W. 
7 Walter Scott & Co., Russel Road, Rock- | Birkenhead (Borough) Do. do. la Oe s0) _ 
ferry, Jam Makers, F. September 20. 
John Taylor & Co., Brookhill Road, Bootle, | Bootle (Borough), Do. do. 7 016 0 29 0 
Preserve Manufacturers, F. October 30. 
-W. Crawford & Sons, Binns Road, Edge | Liverpool (City), Do, do, 20 is? 0 S00 
Lane, Liverpool, Biscuit Manufacturers, F. November I. 
Jas. Mawdsley & Sons, Highfield St., Liver- | Liverpool (City), Do. do, 4 400 i et) 
pool, Bookbinders, F. November 15. 
Marks Polostka, 73A, Lime St., Liverpool, | Liverpool (City), Do. do. 2 20 0 Tl) 
Tailor, W. November 22. 
Samuel Jackson, 138F, Lord St., Southport, | Southport (Borough), | 4. Beyond legal hour on half- 2 0 2 0 016 0 
Tailor, W. June 19. holiday, 
John Relf, 40-42, Duke St., Liverpool, Beer | Liverpool (City), Do, do 3 2070 016 6 
Bottler, F. November 1. 
Robert Lomas, 55-57, London Road, Liver- | Liverpool (City). Do. do. 1 TORO Oman 
pool, Milliner, W. November 22. 
Reed & Ground, 96, Bold St, Liverpool, | Liverpool (City) | 6, At meal times 5 eon) eo 
Tailors, W. May 10. 
Liverpool Rubber Co., Rice Lane, Walton, | Liverpool (City), Do. do. 16 217 6 48 0 
Liverpool, Rubber Goods Manufacturers, F. November 3. 
Thomas Finn, Foreman, employed by Lewis | Liverpool (City), Do. do. 2b 110 0 100 
& Co., Ranelagh St., Liverpool, Tailors, W. December 20. 
John McArdle, 42, Smithfield St., Liverpool, | Liverpool (City), | 9. At night 1 i OO 013 0 
Cotton Kiln Occupier, W. January 11. 
* James C. Paterson, Stanley Road, Bootle,| Bootle (Borough), Do. do. 12 3000 410 90 
Dressmaker, W. January 18. 
College Paper and Printing Co., 12, College | Liverpool (City), Do. do. 4 40 0 i 2) 
Lane, Liverpool, Letterpress Printers, F. January 25. 
G. O. Stanton, Paul St., Liverpool, Cotton Kiln | Liverpool (City), Do do. 9 410 0 29 6 
Occupier, W. February 10. 
John Gorman, 5, Clayton St., Liverpool, Cotton | Liverpool (City), Do: do. 4 2000 112 0 
Kiln Occupier, W. March 1. 
Edward Magee & Co., 8, Pall Mall, Liverpool, | Liverpool (City), Do. do. 3 3 (0) 140 
Cotton Kiln Occupiers, W. : April 12. 
Helen B. Nisbet, 39, County Road, Walton, | Liverpool (City), Do. do. @) Ie ay eG 
Liverpool, Confectioner, W. April 19. 
Eva Owen, 101, Kensington, Liverpool, Con- | Liverpoo] (City), Do. do i OR 5a 0 05 6 
fectioner, W. May 10. 
*Reed & Ground, Ltd., 96, Bold St., Liver- | Liverpool (City), Do. do. lle _— 3 0) 6 
pool, Tailors, W. May 17. 
¥F. Jones & Sons, 59, Bridge Street Row, | Chester (City), June 1 Do. do. 1 0 1 0 0 8 0 
Chester, Bootmakers, W. 
Henry Miles, 31, Church St., Liverpool, | Liverpool (City), Do. do. 3 By (Oy) 110 0 
Milliner, W. June 21. 
Cc. P. Clarke, 126, Walton Road, Liverpool, Do. Do. do. 2 20 0 011 0 
Tailor, W. 
Palatine Engineering Co., Ltd., 10, Black- | Liverpool (City), Do. do. 2 20 0 i 3) 
stock St., Liverpool, Hngineers and Cycle July 5. 
Makers, F. 
+Walter Scott & Co., Russel Road, Rock- Birkenhead (Borough), | 10. On Sunday .. ld —_ co. 
ferry, Jam Makers, F. September 20, 
Simms & Waite, 71, Lord St., Southport, | Southport (Borough), | 11. On statutory holiday 2 O20 0) 1956 
Confectioners, W. June 19. 
Do. Do. do, 5 05 0 251000 


a.—Test case. No costs allowed. 


b.-The employers availed themselves of s, 87 (1878) and summoned the foreman as being the real offender and responsible 


person. 
¢—Withdrawn on payment of costs. 


d.—Dismissed, witness having repudiated her signed declaration, 
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XVIII.—_ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE DISTRICT. 





Petty Sessional Court 
































Defendant and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs, 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
£.3rad ERNE teh 
I.—_GENERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
Failure as regards :— 
Joseph Morris, Ltd., Water St. Hurst,| Ashton (County), | 1. Notification of commencement 1 010 0 0Oll 6 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Spindle Makers, F. October 4. of occupation. 
Alma Mill Co., Alma St,, Dukinfield, Cotton | Dukinfield (Borough), | 3, Keeping register of children 2 010 0 1 0. @ 
Reelers, F. June 8. and young persons, &c. 
Bowden Bros., Cavendish St., Ashton-under- | Ashton (Borough), | 8. Notifying cases of anthrax and 1 010 0 1ll 6 
Lyne, Confectioners, Plumbers, &c., F. August 17. of poisoning by lead, phos- 
phorus, arsenic, or mercury. 
Wm. Hall & Sons, Bentinck St., Ashton- | Ashton (Borough), | 10, Sending correct annual return 1 0.5.6 011 6 
under-Lyne, Engineers, F. May 29. 
Joseph Shaw & Co., Ltd., Warth Mills, | Uppermill (County), Do. do. 1 010 0 07 6 
Diggle, near Oldham, Woollen Manifac- May 31. 
turers, F. 
D. Fencing; Dangerous 
Machinery, &c. 
Greenfield Mill Co., Ltd., Greenfield, Saddle- | Uppermill (County), |} 1. Failure to fence dangerous i 06a 0 08 6 
worth, Waste Bleachers, F. May 3. machinery. 
Bowden Bros., Cavendish St., Ashton-under- | Ashton (Borough), Do. do. la = Oll 6 
Lyne, Confectioners and Bakers, F. August 17. 
Samuel Heginbottom & Sons, Ltd., Junc- | Ashton (Borough), Do. do. 1b = 115 6 
tion Mills, Ashton-under-Lyne, Cotton September 11. 
Spinners, F. . 
Olive & Partington, Turn Lee Mills, Glossop, | Glossop (Borough), Do. do. le ore mat 
Paper Makers, F. October 2. 
John Walton, Charlestown, Glossop, Dye Do. Do. do. 1 OP bn0 i A 
Works Occupier, F. 
Joseph Morris, Ltd., Water St, Hurst,|; Ashton (County), Do. do. la <= 0 12 0 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Spindle Makers, F. October 4. 
Waterside Iron Works OCo., Waterside | Dukinfield (Borough), | 2, Penal Compensation in cases 1 05 0 0 14 6 
Works, Dukinfield, Zronfounders and Ma-| May 11. where death or injury has 
chine Makers, F. resulted from :— 
(a.) Failure to fence ma- 
chinery, 
H. Cleanliness, WVentila- 
tion, Overcrowding. 
Gartside & Co. of Manchester, Ltd., Wel- | Ashton (Borough), | 2. Failure to keep factory in 1d — pS A 
lington Mills, Ashton-under-Lyne, Cotton September 25. cleanly condition, &e. 
Spinners, F. 
IzZ._-CHILDREN. 
EK. Age, Fitness, &c. of 
Children. 
James Brown & OCo., Chisworth Bleach IG lossop (County), | 3. Without certificate of fitness .. 1 6 2 6 013 0 
Works, Charlesworth, Bleachers, F. February 9, 
| 
4 
| ; 
| L. Employment of 
| Children at Illegal 
Times. 
Mossley Spinning Co, Ltd., Mossley, Cotton | Mossley (Borough), | 5. At meal times a fe a6 1 O16 0 8 6 


Spinners, F. 


August 17. 





— —— = —e os a 

















a.—Order made for fencing to be carried out. 
b.—Withdrawn on payment of costs, the firm undertaking to fence. 


c.—Dismissed. Defendant’s solicitor stated that one of the hoists in question had already been fenced, but defendant 


able to complete the fencing of the other hoist. 
d,—Costs only inflicted as work was stated to have been done. 


had not been. 
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XVIII.—ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE DISTRICT—continued. 


44] 


























Petty Sessional Court | | 
Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. | Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) | (6) 
1 
£8. d side 
IZ.- CHILDREN—cont. 
‘ | 
WL. Occupation of Children. 
Samuel E. Fitton, Mule Minder, employed | Uppermill (County), | 2. Cleaning machinery in motion 1 010 0 016 0 
by Buckley & Bent, Ltd., Waterside Mill, June 28. 
Greenfield, Cotton Spinners, F. 
Mossley Spinning Co., Ltd., Mossley, Cotton | Mossley (Borough), | 3. Remaining between fixed and 1 1 Ole) 018 6 
Spinners, F. August 17. traversing parts of a ma- 
chine, 
III._YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. | 
W. Hurst, Rutland St., Ashton Hill Lane, | Ashton (County), June | Employing young person under 1 _ 010 0 
Droylsden, Joiner, F. 7. 16 without certificate of fit- | 
ness, 
Alma Mill Co., Alma St., Dukinfield, Cotton | Dukinfield (Borough), Do. do. 2 OMIOO ail 46 
Reelers, F. June 8. 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at Tllegal 
Times. 
-* Thomas Rhodes, Ltd., Mersey Mills, Hol- | Hyde (County), Janu- | 6. At meal times 1 i 0) 0 10.E8 
lingworth, Cotton Manufacturers, F. ary 23. 
J. & W. Hamer, Walk Mill, Ashton-under- | Ashton (Borough), Do. do. 3a 05 0 1 
Lyne, Cotton Spinners, F. March 20. 
John Mayall, Ltd., and John O’Niel, Mana- | Mossley (Borough), Do. do. 40d 20 0 0 1111 0 
ger for John Mayall, Ltd., New Southend August 3. 
Mills, Mossley, Cotton Spinners, F. 
S. Occupation of Young 
Persons. Wi = il 
MOUb 
John Knott & Sons, Ltd., Wharf Street | Ashton (Borough), | 3. Remaining between fixed and 3c _ 110 6 
Mills, Ashton-under-Lyne, Cotton Spinners, October 19. traversing parts of machine. 
F, 
IV.—WOMEN. 
Ww. Employment of 
Women at Tliegal 
Times. 
J. & &. Hollingworth, 12, Old St. Ashton- | Ashton (Borough), | 1. Before or after legal hours | .. 3 CORT 36 115 6 
under-Lyne, Underclothing and Dress Makers, June 26. 
Charles Wilson, Newtown, Newmills,Laundry Newmills (County), | 5. Beyond legal number of hours 2 100 Lesa 6 
Occupier, F. April 12, in laundries. sea 
0 
* Thomas Rhodes, Ltd., Mersey Mills, Hol- | Hyde (County), Janu- | 6. At meal times: .. WOW. 5 Ln) 2S 
lingworth, Cotton Manufacturers, F. ary 23. 
Minerva Spinning Co., Ltd., Minerva Mill,| Ashton (Borough), Do. do. 4 LS 72.6 270 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Cotton Spinners, F. March 20. 
® John Mayall, Ltd., Britannia Mills, Mossley, | Mossley (Borough), Do. do. 5 012 6 115 0 
Cotton Spinners, F. March 30. 
Joseph Buckley & Co., Ltd., Linfitts Mills, | Uppermill (County), Do. do. 2 = 100 
Delph, Shawl Weavers, F. April 5. 
Liquidators of J. Wagstaff & Co., Ltd., | Stalybridge(Borough), Do. do. 6 110 0 29 0 
Wagstaff St., Stalybridge, Cotton Spinners, F. June 5. 
Cryer Bros., Lumb Mill, Droylsden, Cotton | Ashton (County), June Do. do. ld = — 
Spinners, F. 7. 
Guidebridge Spinning Co., Ltd., South St., ae pe Bc Berough), Do. do. ul 05 6 210 6 
ctober 9. 


Guidebridge, Ashton-under-Lyne, Cotton 
Npinners, F. 








a—One case dismissed, as the witness swore she merely had the cleaning waste in her hand, but was not cleaning. 


b,—Informations laid by H.M. Inspector against the firm: they, 
full costs, the £20 penalty being inflicted on the manager. 


c.—Withdrawn on payment of costs. 


under Section 87 (1878), summoned their manager, but were fined the 
20 cases withdrawn on payment of costs. 


- d—Dismissed. The Chairman of the Bench said the same thing was often done in his mill, and assuming witness’ time (three minutes 
past the legal time for stopping) to be correct, the case would be dismissed. 


4766—4 


3 L 
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XIX.—STOCKPORT DISTRICT. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 





Petty Sessional Court 





Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases, 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
| 
| I.—_GENERAL. 
| A. Keeping Registers, 
| Sending Notices, &c. 
| Failure as regards :— 
| 
George Whitehead & Co., Hawfield St., | | Stockport_ (Borough), | 1. Notification of commencement 1 
Stockport, Dry Soap Manufacturers, F. August 5, of occupation. 
William Crossland, Ltd., Bredbury, Stock- | Stockport (County), | 3. Keeping register of children, 1 
port, Ir confounders and Engineers, ale February 23. young persons, &¢. 
Cressbrook Mill Co., Ltd., Monsall Dale, | Bakewell (County), | Do. do. 1 
Bakewell, Cotton Manufacturers, F. | September 1. 
Lewis Barber, Glebe Hat Works, Denton, | Ashton (County), Sep- Do. do. 1 
Hat Manufacturer, F. | tember 22. 
Reddish Brick, Tile, and Pottery Co., Ltd., | Manchester (County), Do. do. 1 
Reddish, Brick Manufacturers, F. September. 26, 
Robert Forge & Sons, Hazelgrove, Stockport, | Stockport (County), | 4. Keeping register of overtime, 1 
Felt Hat Manufacturers, F. June 1. or affixing particulars, or 
sending notice of same, 
John Harding, Son, & Co., Ltd., Nantwich, | Nantwich (County), Do, do. i 
Clothiers, F. June 5. 
R. L. Dwelliey, Market St., Crewe, Milliner, W. | Cuore (Borough), July Do. do, 1 
J. Higginbotham & Sons, Thomas St., Hyde, | Hyde (Borough), Sep- Do. do. 1 
Hat Manufacturers, F. tember 14, 
G. Wright & Sons, Hempshaw Lane, Stock- | Stockport (Borough), Do. do 1 
port, Job Dyers and Cleaners, F. October 27. 
Lomas & Sons, Gunco Lane, Macclesfield, | Macclesfield (Bor- | 10. Sending correct annual return 1 
Trimming Manufacturers, F. ough), May 31. 
J. Salmon & Son, Woodley, Stockport, Ma- | Stockport (County), Do. do. 1 
chinists, F, June 1, 
3B. Posting of Abstracts, 
Wotices, &c. 
C. Ormsby-Harrison, St. Petersgate, Stock- | Stockport (Borough), | 1. Failure to affix abstracts and 1 
port, Letterpress Printer, F. February 8. notices. 
Grove Co., Ltd., Brinksway, Stockport, Waste | Stockport (Borough), Do. do. 1 
Washer 8, Ia, August 5. 
| 
D. Fencing ; Dangerous 
Machinery, &c. 
Hanson, Scott, & Co., Ltd., Turncroft Lane, | Stockport (Borough), | 1. Failure to fence dangerous 1 
Stockport, Rope and Twine Makers, F. August 5, machinery. 
H. Cleanliness, Ventila- 
tion, Overcrowding. 
George Mansell, Wellington Road, Stockport, | Stockport (Borough), | 1. Failure to limewash factory, &c. 1 
Letterpress Printer, F, January 30. 
Ernest Platt, Manchester Road, Wilmslow, | Wilmslow (County), Do. do. 1 
Fustian Cutter, F August 10. 
Ernest Platt, Hawthorn St., Wilmslow, Fus- Do. Do. do, la 
tian Cutter, F. 
C. F. Wardley, Rutland Square, Bakewell, | Bakewell A ounty), Do. do, 1d 
Letterpress Printer, F. October 6 
II._CHILDREN. 
K. Age, Fitness, &c. of 
Children. 
Cressbrook Mill Co., Ltd., Monsall Dale, | Bakewell (County), | 3. Without certificate of fitness .. 4 


Bakewell, Cotton Manufacturers, Ff, 








a—Withdrawn on payment of costs. 


September 1. 














Penalty. 


(5) 


£ s.r, 


=. 
oO 


Ls) 
Oo 





».—Withdrawn on payment of costs ; limewashing was done within three days of H.M. Inspector’s visit. 


Oo 


So 





Costs, 
(6) 


£2 d 


011 6 


010 0 


010 6 


011 0 


0 9 6 


Defendant stated the limewashing was done in May 1898, but the clerk had omitted to enter it. 
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$Scott Bros., Viaduct Mill, Stockport, Cotton 
Manufacturers, F. 





September 6. 








of humidity. 























Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
e3) (2) (3) (4) (5) | (6) 
£ & d. £8 
IIr.-YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 
William Crossland, Ltd., Bredbury, Stock- | Stockport (County), | Employing young person under 1 010 0 0 13 
port, Zronfounders and Engineers, F. February 23. 16 without certificate of fit- 
ness. 
James Bowen, Heaton Chapel, Stockport, | Manchester (County), Do. do. 1 0.15: 9 011 
Cycle Maker, F. May 19. 
Lewis Barber, Glebe Hat Works, Denton, Hat | Ashton (County), Sep- Do. do. 1 L.0 0 0 15 
Manufacturer, F. tember 22. 
Reddish Brick, Tile, and Pottery Co., Ltd., | Manchester (County), Do. do. ul 0 5 0 0 13 
Reddish, Brick Manufacturers, F. September 26. 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at fllegal 
Times. 
*Joseph Wilson & Sons, Wilton St., Denton, | Ashton (County), | 1. Before or after legal hours 5 5 0 0 oD 
Felt Hat Manufacturers, F. February 17. 
*John Walton, Heaton Mersey, Stockport, | Manchester (County), Do. do. 2 ib a) ) Jey 
Bleach Works Occupier, F. March 10. 
-J.Dean & Co., St. Petersgate, Stockport, | Stockport (Borough), Do. do. 1 0 5 0 0 10 
Letterpress Printers, F. April 28. - 
Charles F. Browne, Underbank, Stockport, Do. Do. do. 1 Om om 0) 0 12 
Letterpress Printer, F. 
John Harrop, Bury St., Stockport, Bassinette | Stockport (Borough), Do. do. 8 Oem O) 111 
Maker, F. May 5. 
Globe Cotton Spinning & Manufacturing | Macclesfield (County), Do. do. 2 AL) 1G 
Co., Ltd., Macclesfield, Cotton Manufac- July 18. 
_ turers, F. 
Joshua Rhodes, Whaley Bridge, Aérated Water | Stockport (County), Do. do. 1 05 0 0 9 
Manufacturer, F. August 24, 
+John Greenhalg, Ltd., Reddish, Stockport, | Manchester (County), Do. do, 4 0 8 0 2 8 
Jam Makers, F. October 5. 
*H. & R. Lees, Godley, Hyde, Cotton Spinners, ete (Borough), May | 6. At meal times la — 0 4 
whe 18. 
IV.—_WOMEN. 
ww. Employment of 
Women at Illegal 
Times. 
Arthur J. Vickers, Market St. Crewe, | Crewe(Borough), May | 1. Before or after legal hours il — 0 4 
Clothier, W. 16. 
John Harding, Son, & Co., Ltd., Nantwich, | Nantwich (County), Do. do. 4 OM DmnO) 115 
Clothiers, F. June 5. 
G. Wright & Sons, Hempshaw Lane, Stock- | Stockport (Borough), Do. do. 4 010 0 119 
port, Job Dyers and Cleaners, F. : October 27. 
Marcus Cohen, 9, Swaine St.,Stockport, Tailor, | Stockport (Borough), | 2. Before or aiter legal hours in 1 05 0 0 13 
W. July 17 business of, but outside, the 
factory or workshop, when 
employed therein before and 
after dinner hour. 
Christina Murray, Derby Range, Heaton | Manchester (County), | 5. Beyond legal number of hours 1 ih OR 0 10 
Moor, Stockport, Laundry Occupier, W. February 13. in laundries. 
Slack Mills Co., Ltd., Godley, Hyde, Cotton | Hyde (Borough), Feb- | 6. At meal times 4 010 0 213 
Spinners, F. ruary 9. 
Barnfield Mill Spinning Co., Ltd., Hyde, | Hyde (Borough), May Do. do. 6 015 0 212 
Cotton Spinners, F. 18. 
4H. & R. Lees, Godley, Hyde, Cotton Spinners, Do. Do. do, 4b WA) Ay 114 
% 
KI._COTTON CLOTH 
FACTORIES ACTS 
AND FLAX SPECIAL 
RULES. 
Stockport (Borough), | 1. Exceeding the maximum limit 1 6500 0 10 





a.— Withdrawn on payment of costs, by desire of the Justices. 
b.—Three cases withdrawn on payment of costs, by desire of the Justices. 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


XX.—SHEFFIELD DISTRICT. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 





Petty Sessional Court 











Defendant, and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
() (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
£.s. a. £8 d. 
I._GENERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
Failure as regards :— 
Rosa A. Philpott, 59, Victoria St., Sheffield, | Sheffield (City), April | 1. Notification of commencement 1 010 0 060 
Dressmaker, W. 21. of occupation. 
W.H. Dransfield, Darton, Barnsley, Nail and | Barnsley (County), | 3. Keeping register of children 1 010 0 07 6 
Hook Manufacturer, F. May 3. and young persons, &c. 
W. J. Jenkins & Co., Ltd., Beehive Works, | Retford (Borough), Do. do. 1 OO 0 8 6 
Retford, [ronfounders and Engineers, F. May 15. 
J. Sandarson, Ostrich Yard, Gainsborough, | Gainsborough(County), Do. do, il 1050 0 4 6 
Mineral Water Manufacturer, F. August 29. 
Grifiths & Sons, Brown St., Sheffield, Spade | Sheffield (City), Octo- Do. do. 1 20 0 OO 
and Shovel Manufacturers, F. ber 30. 
Sybry Searles & Co., Mowbray St., Sheffield, | Sheffield (City), Novem- Do. do. 1 010 0 OT a0 
Steel Manufacturers, F. ber 13. 
Allan & Sons, Granville St., Sheftield, Cutlery | Sheffield (City), Novem- Do. do. 1 014 0 0 6 0 
Manufacturers, F. ber 29, 
Cocker Bros., Ltd., Attercliffe, Sheffield, Tron | Sheffield (City), De- Do. do. i 010 0 07 0 
and Steel Manufacturers, F. cember 13. 
W. Wilson & Co., Conisborough, Sawyers, &c. | Doncaster (County), | 7. Notifying accident i _ 012 0 
F, February 25. 
James Wall, Holborn Works, Dronfield, Edge | Dronfield (County), Do. do. 1 0 5 6 09 6 
Tool Manufacturer, F. November 27. 
| 
B. Posting of Abstracts, 
Notices, &c. 
Askew & Sons, Scarcliffe, Bolsover, Joiners, F. | Chesterfield (County), | 1. Failure to affix abstracts and 1 05 0 0 6 0 
May 13. notices. 
Humber Brick Co., Goxhill Marsh, Goxhill, | Barton - on - Humber Do. do. 1 010 0 010 6 
Brick and Tile Manufacturers, F. (County), June 26. 
Smith Bros., Vicarage Lane, Rotherham, Gas | Rotherham (Borough), Do. do. 1 00 0 8 6 
Engineers, F. November 30, - 
M. W.H. Hale & Co., Sheffield Road, Rother- Do. Do. do. I eal 0 8 6 
ham, Lronfounders, F. 
Don Forge Co., Sheffield Road, Rotherham, Do. Do. do. 1 OS 1550 08 6 
Iron Forgers, F. 
C. Obstruction or Person- 
ation of H.M. Inspec- 
tors. 
Alfred Cripps, Clerk in the employment of | Retford (Borough), | 1. Obstruction .. 1 10 0 08 6 
The Northern Rubber Oo., Retford, India- June 5, 
rubber Manufacturers, F. 
D. Fencing; Dangerous 
Machinery, &c. 
Torpedo Bag Co., Ltd., Wentworth St., Shef- | Sheffield (City), April | 2, Penal Compensation in cases 1 20 0 0 010 0 
field, Letterpress Printers, Paper Bag Makers, ie where death or injury has 
&e., F, resulted from :— 
(a.) Failure to fence ma- 
chinery. 
Chas. Cammell & Co., Ltd., Cyclops Works, | Sheffield (City), June Do. do. 2 14 0 0 1 2 0 
Sheffield, Steel Armour Plate and Ordnance 133 
Manufacturers, F. 
Universal Steel Weldless Tube Co., Ltd., | Chesterfield (Borough), Do. do. 1 5 0 0 018 6 
Chesterfield, Tube Makers, F. July 10. 
Davy Bros., Ltd., Park Iron Works, Attercliffe, | Sheffield (City), Sep- Do. do. 1 2312 0 123.20 
Sheffield, Engineers and Boiler Makers, F. tember 13. 
H. Cleanliness, Ventila- 
tion, Overcrowding,. 
Parker & Honey, North Church St., Sheffield, 1, Failure to limewash factory &c. la _ 0356 


Letterpress Printers, F. 








See (City), March 





a.—Withdrawn on payment of costs, as the work had been completed before the hearing. 
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Petty Sessional Court 





Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs, 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
% £s. d. Ss. 
II._-CHILDREN. 
K. Age, Fitmess, &c. of 
Children. 
e 
W. H. Dransfield, Darton, Barnsley, Nail and | Barnsley (County), | 3. Without certificate of fitness .. 1 010 0 0 10 
Hook Manufacturer, F. May 3. ! 
Northern Rubber ©o., Retford, India-rubber | Retford (Borough), Do. do. it 010 0 8 
Manufacturers, F. June 5. 
LL. Employment of 
Children at {Illegal 
Times. 
Schofield, Hagerup, Doughty, & Co., Union | Grimsby (Borough), } 1. Before or after legal hours i 0 6 6 014 
Dock, Grimsby, Shipbuilders, F. OMdivass 
The Doncaster Gazette Printing & Pub- | Doncaster (Borough), Do. do. 1 O50) 0 10 
lishing Co., Printing Office St., Doncaster, August 14, 
Letterpress Printers, F. 
J. T. Shardlow, Foottet Lane, Worksop,| Worksop (Borough), Do. do, la _ 0 9 
Mineral Water Manufacturer, F. August 30, 
Midland Iron Co., Masborough, Iron Forgers | Rotherham (Borough), | 9, At night de Bs a8 1 010 0 0 13 
and Rollers, F. March 2. 
Thos. Barron & Co., Mexborough, Glass Bottle | Doncaster (County), Do. do. 4 oi) 0 210 
Manufacturers, F. March 25, 
Killamarsh Forge & Rolling Mills Co., | Dronfield (County), Do. do. 1 0 8 0 0 13 
Killamarsh, Rotherham, Forgers and Iron June 5. 
- Rollers, F. 
III._—YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c, 
Patent Hlectric Shot Firing Co., Ltd., | Chesterfield, (County), | Employing young person under 1 — 0 il 
Stonegravels, Chesterfield, Fuse Manufac- March 4, 16 without certificate of fit- 
turers, F. ness. 
Mark Willis & Son, 207, Rockingham St., | Sheffield (City), March Do. do. 1 010 0 0 9 
Sheffield, Hlectroplaters, F. 21. 
Samuel Low, Tenant of W. Fearnehough, Do. Do. do. 1 010 0 9 
Garden St., Sheffield, Cutler, F. 
Henry Innocent & Son, Broad Lane, Do. Do. do. 2 20 0 0 18 
Sheffield, Cutlery Material Manufacturers, F. 
J. Elshaw & Son, Carver St., Brassfounders, Do. Do. do. 3 20 0 1 ef 
Be 
Spencer & Co., 44, Button Lane, Sheffield, | Sheffield (City), March Do. do. 2 ae OO) 0 18 
Comb Manufacturers, F. 28. 
Walter Trickett, Trippet Lane, Sheffield, | Sheffield (City), April Do. do. 2 A AD 0) 6 18 
Spoon and Fork Manufacturer, F. 128 
W. J. Jenkins & Co., Ltd., Beehive Works, | Retford (Borough), Do. do. 2 OREO 017 
Retford, Ironfounders and Engineers, F. May 15. 
Killamarsh Forge & Rolling Mills Co.,| Dronfield (County), Do. do. 1 0 6 6 0 14 
Killamarsh, Rotherham, forgers and Iron June 5. 
Rollers, F. 
William Fieldsand, Agent, in the employ- | Sheffield (City), Sep- Do. do 2 Olas) 0 19 
ment of Brown Bayley’s Steel Works, Ltd., tember 28. 
Attercliffe, Sheffield, Forging Contractor, F. ‘ 
Griffiths & Sons, Brown St., Sheffield, Spade | Sheffield (City), Octo- Do. do. 2 20 0 1 0 
and Shovel Manufacturers, £. ber 30. 
SybryjiSearles & Co., Mowbray St.,Sheffield, | Sheffield (City), No- Do. do. 1 010 0 0 10 
Steel Manufacturers, F. vember 13. 
Allan & Sons, Granville St., Sheffield, Cutlery | Sheffield (City), No- Do. do. I 010 0 0 10 
Manufacturers, f. vember 29. 
Cocker Bros., Ltd., Attercliffe, Sheffield, Jron | Sheffield (City), De- Do. do. 5b 3200 Lali 
and Steel Manufacturers, F. cember 13. 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at Zllegal 
Times, 
W. J. Jenkins & Co., Ltd., Beehive Works, ; Retford (Borough), | 1. Before or after legalhours .. 4 O17 0 2 0 
Retiord, Fronfounders and Engineers, F. May 15. 
Gainsborough Do. do. 3 110 0 it al 


J. Sandarson, Ostrich Yard, Gainsborough, 
Mineral Water Manufacturer, F. 





(County), August 29. 























4, 


jee ee as i 


a—Withdrawn on payment of costs. 


b.—Maximum penalty imposed in one case. 


At request of Justices the remaining four cases were withdrawn on payment of costs. 
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XX.—SHEFFIELD DISTRICT-—continued. 
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Petty Sessional Court 





Sheffield Solvo Laundries, Ltd., Lydgate, 
Lane, Sheffield, Laundry Gceupiers, F, 


Rowland Brindley & Co., Bramall Lane, 
Sheffield, Hammer Manufacturers, F. 


Hammond Creake & Oo., St. Mary's Road, | 


Sheffield, Hlectroplate Manufacturers, Be 


Albert Bell, Back of 193, Victor St., Grimsby, 
Baker, V 


* Jos. W. Shephard, 230, Freeman St., Grimsby, 
Baker, W. 


Sidney Chambers, Daubney St., 
Baker, W. 


Schofield, Hagerup, Doughty, & Co., Union 
Dock, Grimsby, Shipbuilders, F. 


Clay Cross Mineral Water Co., Ltd., Clay 
Cross, Derbyshire, Aérated Water Manu- 
facturers, F, 


Sybry Searles & Co., Mowbray St., Sheffield, 
Steel Manufacturers, F. 


Grimsby, 


W. Shaw, Chapel Lane, Barton-on-Humber, 
Cycle Manufacturer, W. 


Emma Bloom, 6, Crookes Road, Sheffield, 
Baker, W. 


Thos. W. Swaby, 158, Freeman St., Grimsby, 
Dressmaker, W. 


Watson & Oldroyd, Freeman St., Grimsby, 
Dressmakers, W. 


Northern Rubber Co., Retford, India-rubber 
Manufacturers, F. 


Wm. Heaton & Co., Ltd., Mill Moor Works, 
Rotherham, Br assfounders, F, 


Wm. Wild & Sons, Liverpool St., Sheffield, 
Brassfounders, &c., F. 


Sarah Cuthbert, 86, Arundel St., Sheffield, 
Operative Bottler, employed by Humber- 
stone & Payne, Sheffield, Aérated Water 
Manufacturers, F. 


Hawley Bros., Northfield Pottery, Rotherham, 
Earthenware Manufacturers, F. 





Sheffield (City), Sep- 
tember 13. 


Sheffield (City), Janu- 
ary 18. 


Do. 


Grimsby (Borough), 


April 13. 
Do. 
Grimsby (County), 
May 27. 


Grimsby 
July 3. 


(Borough), 


Clay Cross (County), 
September 27. 


Sheffield (City), 
vember 13. 


No- 


Barton - on - Humber, 
(County), June 12. 


Shetiond (City), June 
14. 


Grimsby (Borough), 
May 1. 

Grimsby (Borough), 
July 13. 

Retford (Borough), 
June 5. 

Rotherham (Borough), 


August 3. 
pel Bi (City), August 


Sheffield (City), No- 


vember 13. 


Rotherham (Borough), 
November 30. 

















Defendant. and Date. Offence. 
(1) (2) (3) 
4 
IIrI._YOUNG PERSONS 
| —cont, 
| 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at fllegal 
Times—cont. 
J. T. Shardlow, Foottet Lane, Worksop.| Worksop (Borough), | 1. Before or after legal hour 
Mineral Water Manutacturer, F. | August 30 
'M. Shoesmith, Market Hill, Barnsley, Baker. | Barnsley (Borough), Do. do. 
W. September 18. 
Derbyshire Courier Newspaper Steam | Chesterfield (Borough), Do. do. 
Printing & Publishing Co., Ltd., Bur- October 5. 
aheten St., Chesterfield, Letterpr ess Printers, 
Jane Templeman, 222 & 224, Freeman St.,| Grimsby (Borough), | 4. Beyond legal hour on half- |. 
Grimsby, Dressmaker, W. April 13. holiday. 
Burnand & Co., St. Mary’s Road, Sheffield, | Sheffield (City), De- Do. do. 
Electrical Engineers, F. cember 22 


5. Beyond legal number of hours 


in laundries. 


9, At night ie 


Do 


Do. 


10. On Sunday .. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


IvV.—WOMEN. 


ww. Employment 


Women at 
‘Times. 


1. Before or after legal hours 


4, Beyond legal hour 
holiday. 


9. At night 


V.-DANGEROUS 
TRADES, &c. 


1. Failure to observe 
Special Rules. 


Do. 


of 
Illegal 
on half- 
or affix 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 











Cases. 


(4) 


la 








Penalty.| Costs 

(5) (Cie 
£s. d. £ 8. a. 
- 09 0 
05 0 1280 
0 2 6 010 6 
0\ 3 70 116 0 
LOO T0520 
= 2 0" 0 
TOe 10 0 
010 0 010 0 
ORL 0 015 6- 
OL 0 015 6 
110 0 08 6 
066 014 6 
06 0 146 
010 0 | #010 6&- 
010 0 06 6 
010 0- 010 0 
0 3:0 012 0 
10 0 215 0- 
1 0:50 19 6 
meee 0 8 6 
3.0 0 et My 
0.1/6 0 3 6 
as st} 017 6 


re eS 
a,-— Withdrawn on payment of costs. 


TABLES, AAT 


TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continwed., 
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XXI—NOTTINGHAM DISTRICT. 
































Petty Sessional Court | 
Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases, | Penalty. Costs. 
qd) (2) (3) (4) | (5) (6) 
ae ae = = ae == = So ah aA S 
£s. a. £ ss d, 
I._-GENERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
| Sending Notices, &c. 
| Failure as regards :— 
J, W. Pyatt, Carrington St., Nottingham, ; Nottingham (Borough),| 4. Keeping register of overtime, | 1 0d 5 0 012 6 
Milliner, W. July 3. or affixing particulars, or | 
sending notice of same. 
R. B. Gamble, Newdigate St., Nottingham, | Nottingham (Borough), | 11. Sending correct annual return | 1 (th oe ales 010 0 
Bobbin and Carriage Maker, F. June 2. 
‘Wm. Wallis & Sons, Whiteley’s Factory, | Long Eaton (County), Do. do. | 1 0 & 0 (ley GK) 
Long Eaton, Lace Manufacturers, F. June 6. 
J. W. Hutchinson, Church Lane, Mansfield, | Mansfield (County), Do. do. | 1 02 6 0 8 6 
Timber Merchant, F. June 8. | 
| 
Cc. Obstruction or Per- | 
sonation of H.M. In- 
spectors. 
-§Joseph Ward, Secretary to the Industrial | Nottingham (Borough), | 1. Obstruction .. ae ne A 2 OO) Zin 0 
Lace Manufacturing Co., Clark’s Factory, June 13. | 
St. Ann’s Hill Road, Nottingham, Lace 
Manufacturers, F. 
| 
D. Fencing ; Dangerous 
Machinery, &c. | 
‘Hemsley & Co., Albert Mill, Gamble St., | Nottingham (Borough),| 1. Failure to fence dangerous | a 300 015 6 
Nottingham, Embroidery Makers, F. June 12. machinery. 
i} 
H. Cleanliness, Wentila- | 
tion, Overcrowding. 
‘Topham Bros., Alfred St. Mill, Nottingham, | Nottingham (Borough), | 1. Failure to limewash factory, &e. 1 010 0 010 0 
Lace Manufacturers, F. November 15. 
Ir._-CHILDREN. 
K. Age, Fitness, &c. of | 
Children. 
| 
“Walter Straw, Forestside, Sutton-in-Ashfield, | Mansfield (County), | 2. Without certificate of school 1 00 6 010 0 
Earthenware Maker, F. July 6. attendance. 
L. Employment of 
Children at _ {Illegal 
Times. 
‘G. W. Bannister, Beck St., Nottingham, | Nottingham (Borough), | 8. Otherwise than in morning 1 Oma 014 0 
Chenille Spotter, W. July 31. and afternoon sets or on 
alternate days. 
IIzl._YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 
Samuel Armstead, Kensington Works, Ilke- | Ikkeston (County), | Employing young person under 2 0 2 0 140 
ston, Lace Manufacturer, F. March 9. 16 without certificate of fit- 
ness. 
Hemsley & Co., Albert Mill, Gamble St., Nottingham (Borough) Do. do. 1 200 015 6 
Nottingham, Embroidery Makers, F. June 12, 
“Trent Cycle Co., Ltd., Long Eaton, Derby- | Long Eaton (County), Do. do. 2 1050 1 2 0 
shire, Cycle Makers, FP. July 4. 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


XXII—LEICESTER DISTRICT. 








Petty Sessional Court 





























Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
qd) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
ae pe K 
| I.-GENERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, | 
Sending Notices, &c. 
Failure as rcgards :— 
Samuel A. Burnham, Leicester Road, Oadby, | Leicester (County), | 3. Keeping register of children 1 ite) 016 0 
Hosiery Manufacturer, F. June 8. and young persons, &c. 
Joseph Inglesant, King St., Sileby, Hosiery | Loughborough Do. do. 1 0 5 015 0 
Manufacturer, F. (County), June 7. 
Randon & Lacey, Cross St., Hathern, Hosiery | Loughborough Do. do. 1 Onn 013 6 
Manufacturers, F. (County), August 30, 
Headley, Cox, & Co., Forest Road, Leicester, | Leicester (Borough), | 4. Keeping register of overtime, 2 20 les e0 
Shoe Manufacturers, F. January 27. or affixing particulars, or 
sending notice of same. 
Robt. Latimer & Co., 66, Queen St., Leicester, | Leicester (Borough), | 7. Notifying accident re 1 09 O11 0 
Corset Manufacturers, F. February 23. 
Emanuel Morley, 137, Gerard St., Derby, | Derby (Borough), Do. do. 1 0 10 013 6 
Joiner, F. March 28. 
Cox Bros., Morledge, Derby, Shot and White | Derby (Borough), | 8, Notifying cases of anthrax, and 1 0 10 012 8 
Lead Manufacturers, F. October 18. of poisoning by lead, phos- 
pnorus, arsenic, or mercury. 
Cox Bros., Normanton Road, Derby, White and | Do. Do. do. 1 0 10 015 6 
Red Lead Manufacturers, &c., F. 
Charles Henry Taylor, Osmaston Road, Do. Do. do. 1 hil OT: 
Derby, Surgeon. 
Cc. Obstruction or Per- 
sonation of H.M. In- 
spectors. 
*+Thomas Smith, Abbey Mills, Derby,| Derby (Borough), | 1. Obstruction Stas la 1 0 1586 
Throwster and Silk Manufacturer, F. June 1, 
II._-CHILDREN. 
K. Age, Fitness, &c. of 
Children. 
John French Neal, Heather, Brick and Tile | Ashby - de -la- Zouch | 3, Without certificate of fitness .. 1 010 6 017 6 
Manufacturer, F (County), July 1. 
L. Employment of 
Children at fllegal 
Times. 
John French Neal, Heather, Brick and Tile | Ashby - de-la-Zouch | 8. Otherwise than in morning 1 010 6 019 6 
Manufacturer, F. (County), July 1, and afternoon sets or on 
alternate days. 
III.-YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 
Ward & Son, Ltd., Grove St., Derby, Shoe | Derby (Borough), | Employing young person under 2 0 2 150 
Manufacturers, F. January 11. 16 without certificate of fit- 
ness. 
Loughborough Hub & Pedal Co., High} Loughborough Do. do. $ 015 0 113 0 
St., Loughborough, F. i (Pecnty). February 
John E. Steevenson, Randolph Road, Derby,| Derby (Count y); Do. do. 1 010 0 011 6 
Sawmiller, F’ March 3. 
Toone Bros., Druid Street, Hinckley, Sh i 
Manufacturers, F. pho Bad SORE! De. oe : Ae a 
Samuel A. Burnham, Leicester Road, Oadb i ‘ 
Hosiery Manufacturer, F. a a Te a Pare! ets ee ; te ee 


i ee ee ee eee 


a.—Also fined 5s., with lls. 6d, costs, for assaulting H.M. Inspector. 
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Petty Sessional Court 
































Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
£ 8 d, £3. d. 
IrIrI._YOUNG PERSONS 
—cont, 
Q. Fitness, &c.—cont, 
Joseph Inglesant, King St., Sileby, Hosiery | Lough borough | Employing young person under if 05 0 015 0 
Manufacturer, F. (County), June 7. 16 without certificate of fit- 
ness. 
John French Neal, Heather, Brick and Tile | Ashby - de-la- Zouch Do. do, 1 010 6 017 6 
Manufacturer, F. (County), July 1. 
Joseph Elliott, Oxendon St., Leicester, Shoe | Leicester (Borough), Do. do. 1 010 0 010 6 
Manufacturer, F. August 29. 
Randon & Lacey, Cross St., Hathern, Hosiery | Loughborough Do. do. 2 0 5 6 114 6 
Manufacturers, F. (County), August 30. 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at Illegal 
| Times. 
George Evans & Sons, Belgrave Road, | Leicester (Borough), | 1. Before or after legal hours 4 918 0 ry 
Leicester, Shoe Manufacturers, F. April 11. 
Mary J. Nixon, 41, Sanvey Gate, Leicester, | Leicester (Borough), Do, do 1 010 0 010 0 
Milliner, W. June 28. ° 
Thomas Haimes & Co., Castle Mills, Mel-| Repton (County), Do. do. il Oba 015 6 
bourne, Hosiery Manufacturers, F. September 27. | 
Phenix Foundry Co., Ltd. Phenix St,} Derby (Borough), | Do. do. 1 0 2 6 012 6 
Derby, Ironfounders, F. October 18. 
Saffron Hill Steam Laundry, Ltd., Saffron | Leicester (Borough), | 5. Beyond legal number of hours 3 ik 2 018 0 
Lane, Leicester, Laundry Occupiers, PF. July 21. in laundries. 
IV._WOMEN. 
ww. Employment of 
Women at Tfllegal 
| Times. 
William Tyler & Co., Stamford St., Ratby, | Leicester (County), | 1. Before or after legal hours 4 _ eran Olen 0) 
Hosiery Manufacturers, F. March 29. 
{ 
Maud E. Barwell, 127, King Richard’s Road, | Leicester (Borough), | Do. do. 2 20 0 Ome 
Leicester, Dressmaker, W. June 8. | 
Mary Jane Nixon, 41, Sanvey Gate, Leicester, | Leicester (Borough), Do. do. 4 - 116 0 
Milliner, W. June 28. 
Annie Smith, 40A, Upper Kent St., Leicester, | Leicester (Borough), Do. do. 1 010 0 09 0 
Dressmaker, W. July 12. 
Thomas Haimes & Co., Castle Mills, Mel- | Repton (County), Do. do. 1 OSs 0 015 6 
bourne, Hosiery Manufacturers, F. September 27. 
Tatham & Settle, Victoria Mill, Draycott,| Derby (County), Do. do. 1 010 0 013 0 
Lace Manufacturers, F. October 27. 
Woodford & Wormleighton, Watling St.,| Leicester (Borough), Do. do. 1 012 0 09 0 
Leicester, Hosiery Manufacturers, F. November 24. 
Francis Carter, 9, Irongate, Derby, Printer, F. | Derby (Borough), | 4. Beyond legal hour on half- 3 A) 113 0 
August 31. holiday. 
William Tyler & Co., Stamford St., Ratby,| Leicester (County), | 8. Beyond legal period without 4 = 3 6 0 
Hosiery Manusacturers, F. March 29. interval for meals. 
V._DANGEROUS 
TRADES, &c. 
Cox Bros., Normanton Road, Derby, White | Derby (Borough),|1, Failure to observe or affix 1 100 07 6 


and Red Lead Manufacturers, F. 





October 18. 


Special Rules. 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


XXIII.—_STAFFORD DISTRICT, 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 





| 
| 


Petty Sessional Court 














Defendant and Date. Offence. Cases. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
I._GENERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
| Failure as regards :— 
*Lucy Bradley, Market Place, Ashbourne, | Ashbourne (County), | 4. Keeping register of overtime, 1 
Dressmaker, W. | November 9. or affixing particulars, or 
sending notice of same, 
A. T. Poole, Mill St., Hanley, Coach Builder, F. | Hanley (Stipendiary’s | 10. Sending correct annual return 1 
Court), May 29. 
Moffat, Pears, & Co., Bromley Mills, Congle- | Congleton (Borough), Do. do, 1 
ton, Cotton Towel Weavers, F. June 1, : 
Isaac Ward & Sons, Uttoxeter, Joiners, F. ese (County), Do. do. l 
June 7. 
| 
B. Posting of Abstracts, 
Wotices, &c, 
Heath & Lowe, Picton St., Leek, Builders, I... | Leek (County), August | 1, Failure to affix abstracts and if 
23. notices, 
H. J. Dolman, Derby St., Burton-on-Trent, | Burton - on - Trent, Do. do. 1 
Baker, W. (Borough), October 
ey 
W. E. Burrows, Ltd., Derby Road, Burton- | Burton - on - Trent, Do. do, 1 
on-Trent, Mineral Water Manufacturers, F. (Borough), October 
27. 
A. Edwards, Bucknall, Hanley, Dressmaker, | Hanley (Stipendiary’s Do, do. 1 
Ww. Court), November 6. 
D. Fencing; Dangerous 
Machinery, &c. 
J. Gallimore, Lower St., Newcastle-under- | Newcastle (Borough), | 1. Failure to fence dangerous la 
Lyme, Builder, F. February 27. machinery. 
Cc. & J. Grant, Waterloo Road, Burslem, | Burslem (Stipendiary's Do do. 1 
Joiners, F. Court), August 8. 
C. Perks & Sons, Bramstone Road, Burton- | Burton - on - Trent, Do. do. 1 
on-Trent, Sawmillers, F. (Borough), October 
13. 
*Wm, Owen, Bucknall, Hanley, Engineer, F... | Hanley (Stipendiary’s Do. do. i 
Court), November 6. 
*7T. S. Bromage, Normacot Road, Longton, |} Longton (Stipendiary’s Do. do. 1 
Builder, F. Court), November 8. 
III._YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c, 
Midland Glazed Brick Co., Ltd., Hanley, | Hanley (Stipendiary’s | Employing young person under 2 
Brick Manufacturers, F. Court), January 23. 16 without certificate of fit- 
ness, 
H. P. Embrey, Hawthorn Tileries, Springfield, | Stoke-on-Trent, (Sti- Do, do. 2 
Newcastle - under - Lyme, Brick and Tile pendiary’s Court), 
Manufacturer, F. June 9, 
Etruria Tileries Co., Basford, Stoke-on- Do. Do. do. 2 
Trent, Brick and Tile Manufacturers. F. 
Wm. Adams Peake, Hanford, Stoke-on-Trent, Do. Do, do. 2 
Brick and Tile Manufacturer, F. 
*Taylor & Co., Church St., Longton, Stilt and | Fenton (Stipendiary’s Do, do. if 
Spur Makers, F Court), October 3. 
Wm. Shone, Wharf St., Longton, Builder, F... | Longton (Stipendiary’s Do, do, a 
Court), November 8. 
George Hodges, Derby St., Burton-on-Trent, | Burton - on - Trent, Do. do. 1 
Builder, F. (Borough), Novem- 
ber 17. 
Thomas Lowe & Sons, Union St., Burton- Do. Do. do. 1 
on-Trent, Stone Sawyers, F. 
Lodge Brick & Tile Co., Ltd., Trent Vale, | Stoke-on-Trent, (Sti- Do. do. 2 
Stoke, Brick and Tile Manufacturers, F. pendiary’s Court), 





December 22, 














Penalty. 


& sd. 


0 


0 


(5) 


5 


10 


0 





Costs. 
(6) 


£8. 


0 14 


0 6 


011 


011 


1 8 


014 


014 


on 


010 


Loe 


6 


ee ey Renn Teen Dae een ee ee 
a.—Dismissed. ; 


TABLES. 


TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continwed. 


(Kor General Notes see p. 392.) 
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Petty Sessional Court 
Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) | (5) (6) 
| | ER EBERT EH fi 
| | IIZ.-YOUNG PERSONS | 
| —cont, | 
| | 
| R. Employment of Young } 
| Persons at _ {fllegal | 
Times. 

Elizabeth Adams, 99, Lower Mayer St.,| Hanley (Stipendiary’s | 1. Before or after lees 'S 2 _ 0 
Hanley. Dressmaker, WwW. | Court), November 27. ee cos a 
Gustavus Harper, High St., Burton, Baker, W. | Burton - on - Trent, | 2.On same day in factory or il l asinnen 015 6 

(Borough), July 14. workshop and in a shop for | 
a total period exceeding the 
| time permitted for employ- 
ment in factory or workshop. 
Thomas Lowe & Sons, Union St., Burton-on- | Burton - on - Trent, | 6 At meal times 1) 0 F Ol 6 
Trent, Stone Sawyers, F. | (Borough), Novem- | aoe ce 
ber 17. | 
H. Brassington, London St., Leek, Wood | Leek (County), Decem- | Do. do. 1 © |- OD 6 
Turner, F. ber 27. | | 
H 
R. Wilkinson & Co., Borough Road, Burton- | Burton - on - Trent, | 9, At night 1} °0:10..0 015 6 
on Trent, Beer Bottlers, W. (Borough), January | 
Geo. Shufflebotham, 39, Navigation Road, | Burslem (Stipendiary’s | Do. do. D) 2 0 1 6 
Burslem, Ovenman, employed by Mellor,| Court),September 19. | | | 
Taylor, & Co.,. Waterloo Road, Burslem, | | \ 
Earthenware Manufacturers, F. | ( 
| | | | 
Joseph H. Williams, Kidserove, Baker, W. | Tunstall (Stipendiary’s | Do. do. Nad aS ere aiet 
| Court), September 28. 
“The Woodeaves Co,, Woodeaves, near Ash- , Ashbourne (County), | Do. do. fe Oh Baa 0 116 
bourne, Cotton Doublers, F. October 7. | 
M. Billing, Son, & Co., Tibberton, Newport, | Newport (County), | Do. do. 1 160.6 | 9 6 6 
Salop, Paper Manufacturers, F. December 19. | 
| | 
| 
{ 
Iv._WOMEN. | 
W. Employment of 
Women at Lllegal | 
i Times. | 
*Lucy Bradley, Market Place, Ashbourne, | Ashbourne (County), | 3.On same day in factory or 1 OWS 0 Oa = 6 
Dressmaker, W.- | November 9. workshop and in a shop for 
-a total period exceeding the 
| time permitted for employ- | 
| ment in factory or workshop. 
| 
V._DANGEROUS 
TRADES, &c. 
Elizabeth Guest, Majolica Paintress,employed | Burslem(Stipendiary’s| 1. Failure to observe or affix 1 05: 20 08-10 
by Stubbs & Hodgart, Burslem, Harthen- Court), February 21. Special Rules. 
ware Manufacturers, F. 
Bailey & Cooper, London Koad, Stoke-on- | Stoke-on-Trent (Sti- Do. do. u 010 0 (a fe) 
Trent, Harthenware Manufacturers, F. pendiary’s Court), 
May 19. 
'J. W. Beswick, High St., Longton, Earthen- | Longton (Stipendiary’s Do. clo. 1 010 0 Oh. ye 3 
ware Manufacturer, F’. Court), May 24. 
H. Buckley, 40, Gaolgate St., Stafford, em- |} Stafford (Borough), Do. do. 1 910 0 O17 0 
ployed by Hardman & Openshaw, Stafford, June 5, 
Aérated Water Manufacturers, F. 
Fredk. Shaw, 6, Espley’s Yard, Stafford, em- Do. | Do. do 1 010 0 Oo 
ployed by Hardman & Openshaw, Stafford, | 
Aérated Water Manufacturers, F. 
Jno. Bennett & Co., Pelham St., Hanley, | Hanley (Stipendiary’s Do. do. 1 L070 0 8&8 6 
Earthenware Manufacturers, F. Court), June 12. 
Wm. Bettany, Hope St., Hanley, Harthenware | Do. | Do. do. 1 010 0 Dim BiG 
_ Manufacturer, F.. | 
, \ 
Wm. Morley, Salopian Works, Fenton, Harthen-\ Do. Do. do. 1 2-0 0 0 8 6 
ware Manufacturer, F. | | 
S { | 
Bednali & Heath, Hanley, Harthenmware Manu- | Hanley (Stipendiary’s Do. do. I: rae ae) Oh VEG 
Sfacturers, F. ; Court), June 26. 
Shaw & Son, Sandyford, Tunstall, Earthenware Tunstall (Stipendiary’s | Do. do. 1 010 0 09 6 
Manufacturers, F. | Court), June 29. 
i 
1 i “ | yeglee 
4766—4 3 M 2 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1899 : FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS 


TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


XXIII._STAFFORD DISTRICT—continued. 





Defendant, 
(1) 





J.H. Cope & Co., Stafford St., Longton, China 
Manufacturers, F. 


Holmes & Son, Longton, Karthenware Manu- 
Jacturers, F. 


Boulton & Co., Longton, China Manufacturers, 


Thomas Morris, Mount Pleasant, Longton, | 


China Manufacturer, F. 


John Ward, Bottler,employed by Potteries 
Amalgamated Mineral Water Co., Ltd., 
Rothesay St., Longton, Aérated Water Manu- 
facturers, F. 


Thos. Morris, Anchor Road, Longton, China 
Manufacturer, F. 


Hill & Co., High St., Longton, China Manufac- 
turers, F. 


Wm. Jones, Market St., Longton, China Manu- 
facturer, F. 








Petty Sessional Court 
and Date. 


(2) 


Fenton (Stipendiary’s 
Court), October 3. 


Fenton (Stipendiary’s 
Court), October 18, 


Do, 
Longton (Stipendiary’s 
Court), October 25, 


Fenton (Stipendiary’s 
Court), November 29, 


Longton (Stipendiary’s 
Court), December 20, 


Do, 


Do. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


Offence, 
(3) 


V.—_DANGEROUS 
TRADES, &c.—-cont. 


1. Failure to observe or affix 
Special Rules, 


Do. do. 
Do. do, 
Do. do, 
Do, do, 
Do. do, 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 





XXIV.—WALSALL DISTRICT. 





Wright, Powell, & Co., Ltd., New Delph 
Bottle Works, Sheepwash Lane, West 
Bromwich, Glass Bottle Makers, F. 


Stanford & Co., Park St., Oldbury, Boiler 
Makers, F. 


Sanderson & Co., Crown Works, John St., 
West Bromwich, Aérated Water Manufac- 
turers, F. 


Hughes Johnson Stampings,Ltd., Mill Lane, 
Langley, Oldbury, Stampers and Engineers, F. 


Septimus J. Sadler, Portway Brick Works, 
Oldbury, Brick Maker, F. 


Charles C. Walker, Despatch Works, Marlow 
St., Walsall, Buckle Manufacturer, F. 


Summerton Bros,, Union St., Smethwick, 
Corn Millers, F. 


John Boys & Son, Ltd., Junction Sawmills, 
Pleck Road, Walsall, Sawmillers, ame. 


M. Joynes & Co., 26, Station St., Walsall, 
Harness Makers, W. 


James Davies, Meeting St., Wednesbury, 


Engineer, F. 


George R. Griffiths, 216, Stafford St., Walsall, 
Letterpress Printer, F. 


Bilston Urban District Council, Market 
Hall, Bilston, Electric Generating Station, F, 


Wright & Wesson, Victoria Works, Moxley, 
Wednesbury, Jronmasters, F. 





West Bromwich (Sti- 
pendiary’s Court), 
April 17, 


Oldbury (County), 
April 18, 


West Bromwich (Sti- 
pendiary’s Court), 
April 17, 


Oldbury (County), 
June 27, 


Oldbury (County), 
July 25, 


Walsall (Borough), 
September 27. 


Smethwick (County), 
October 25, 


Walsall (Borough), 
November 15, 


Walsall (Borough), 
May 31. 


Wednesbury (Stipen- 
diary’s Court), June 
6. 


| Walsall (Borough), 


January 18. 


Bilston (Stipendiary’s 
Court), March 21, 


Wednesbury (Stipen- 
diary’s Court), Octo- 
ber 24. 





a.—Order made to provide fan within seven days. 
b.—Order made for fans to be at work in 28 days. 
¢—Dismissed. Costs remitted. 

d.—This was a test case as to whether the Act applied to such electric generating stations, 


I. GENERAL. 


A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 


Failure as regards :— 
1, Notification of commencement 
of occupation. 


Do. do. 


3. Keeping register of children 
and young persons, &c, 


Do. do, 
Do. do. 
Do. do, 
Do. do. 


7. Notifying accident 
10. Sending correct annual return 


Do. do. 


B. Posting of Abstracts, 
Notices, &c. 


l. Failure to affix abstracts and 


notices, 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 

















Cases. 
(4) 


la 


1b 


le 


1d 








Penalty. 


(5) 


010 


0 2 


1 0 








Costs. 
(6) 


0 10 


0 


0 


8 


013 


0 


7 


0 12 


0 


17 


0 


7 





TABLES, 


TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


XXIV.—WALSALL DISTRICT—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 
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Petty Sessional Court 











Defendant. and Date, Offence. Cases, | Penalty. Costa 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
£3d £a. a, 
I._GENERAL—cont. 
D. Fencing; Dangerous | 
Machinery, &c. 
W. A. Richards, Guns Lane Foundry, Guns | West Bromwich (Sti- | 1, Failure to fence dangerous 1 elie Ol 0 07 6 
Lane, West Bromwich, Hollow-ware Manu- pendiary’s Court), machinery, | 
facturer, F. October 2, 
Gabriel Power & Son, Imperial Works, | Walsall (Borough), Do. do, 1 010 0 07 0 
Frederick St., Walsall, Horse Clothing Manu- October 23, 
fucturers, F. 
* Stones Bros., Vulcan Works, Oldbury Road, | West Bromwich (Sti- Do. do, 1 20 0 014 0 
West Bromwich, Nut and Bolt Manufac- pendiary’s Court), 
turers, F. November 13, 
i} 
H. Cleanliness, WVentila- 
tion, Overcrowding. 
Joseph Noake & Son, Freer St., Walsall, | Walsall (Borough), } 1, Failure to limewash factory, &c. 1 010 0 010 @ 
Harness Mauufucturers, F. January 18, 
II._CHILDREN. | 
HK. Age, Fitness, &c. of 
Children. 
Johnson Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Hall End | West Bromwich (Sti- | 3. Without certificate of fitness .. 1 SEOIEO 014 0 
and Waterloo Works, Church Lane, West pendiary’s Court), 
Bromwich, Tron Mill Occupiers, F. October 2, 
L Employment of 
Children at  {fllegal 
3 Times. 
Alice Reeves, 28, Bowater St., West Bromwich, | West Bromwich (Sti- | 8, Otherwise than in morning and ] 010 0 012.6 
Dressmaker, W, pendiary’s Court), afternoon sets or on alternate 
December 11. days, 
i 
Johnson Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Hall End | West Bromwich (Sti- | 9, At night 4p oa ve 40, la 5 0 0 0 8 6 
and Waterloo Works, Church Lane, West pendiary’s Oourt), 
Bromwich, Iron Mill Occupiers, F. October 2, 
| 
W. Parental Obligations. 
John Horton, 104, Oak Road, West Bromwich, | West Bromwich (Sti- | 1. Parent allowing child to be 1 6 5 0 0 8 6 
parent of child employed by Alice Reeves, pendiary’s Court), illegally employed. 
28, Bowater St., West Bromwich, Dress- December 11. 
maker, W. 
qIIrI._YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 
Darlaston Bolt & Nut Co., Tower Works, | Wednesbury (Stipen- | Employing young person under 2 40 0 Lo g 
King’s Hill, Wednesbury, Nut and Bolt diary’s Court), April 16 without certificate of fit- 
Manufacturers, F. 25, ness. 
* Joseph Tucker, Birchills Foundry, Walsall, | Walsall (Borough), Do. do. 1 200 011 6 
Ironfounder, F. May 17. 
Hughes Johnson Stampings,Ltd., Mill Lane, | Oldbury (County), Do. do. 1 10 0 012 6 
Langley, Oldbury, Stampers and Engineers, June 27. 
F. 
Edward Jones & Co., Lewisham Road, | Smethwick (County), Do. do. 1 Om om 010 0 
Smethwick, File Cutters, F. August 23, 
Charles C. Walker, Despatch Works, Marlow | Walsall (Borough), Do. do. 1 010 0 012 0 
St., Walsall, Buckle Manufacturer, F. September 27. 
Smethwick (County), Do. do. 1 — Ue 556 


Summerton Bros., Union St., Smethwick, 
Corn Millers, F. 


October 25, 





——— 


a,—The evidence showed that the defendants’ secretary was aware of the illegal employment of this child, who had been previousiy 
rejected for full time employment by the Certifying Surgeon, 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continwed. 


XXIV.—WALSALL DISTRICT—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 
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Defendant. 
(1) 


S. Russell & Co., Freer St., Walsall, Zron- 
founders, F, 


Wm. Hy. Danks, 132, Holloway Bank, West 
Bromwich, Gas/fitting Manufacturer, W. 


Alfred Simms, Little Station St., Walsall, 
Aérated Water Manufacturer, FP. 


Stanford Bros., Swan Mineral Water Works, 
Oldbury Road, Smethwick, A?rated Water 
Manufacturers, F. 


Charles C. Walker, Despatch Works, Marlow 
St., Walsall, Buckle Manufacturer, F. 


Patent Rivet Co., Ltd., Anchor Works, 
page St., Smethwick, Jron Mill Occupiers, 


S. Russell & Co., Freer St., Walsall, Tron- 
founders, F. 


Cornelius Whitehouse & Sons, Ltd., 
Cannock Edge Tool Works, Bridgtown, 
Cannock, Edge Tool Makers, F. 


Enoch Birks, 49, Stafford St., Wednesbury, 
Gas and Water Cock Manufacturer, F. 


John Humphries, 12, Market St., Lichfield, 
Baker, W. 


Septimus J. Sadler, Portway Brick Works, | 
Oldbury, Brick Maker, F. 





J. & W. H. Baker, Batchcroft Works, Harts- | 
horn St., Bilston, Japanners, F. 


Hannah & Sarah Kendrick, 383, Hich St., | 
West Bromwich, Milliners, W. | 


( 


Hy. Moseley & Sons, 55, Bath St., Walsall, | 
Brassfounders, &¢., F. 


Petty Sessional Court 
and Date. 


(2) 








Walsall (Borough), 
April 12. 


Wednesbury (Stipen- 
diary’s Court), May 9. 


Walsall (Borough), | 


June 28. 


Smethwick (County), 
August 23. 


Walsall (Borough), 
September 27. 


Smethwick (County), 
October 4. 


Walsall (Borough), 
April 12. 


Cannock 


(County), 
January 2. 


Wednesbury (Stipen- 
diary’s Court), Janu- 
ary 3. 


Lichfield (County), 
January 12. 


Oldbury 


eee (County), 
uly 25. 


Bilston (Stipendiary’s 
Court), January 10. 


West Bromwich (Sti- 
pendiary’s Court), 
July 24. 


Walsall (Borough), 
September 20. 








Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
(3) | (4 (5) (6) 
eee eA ee eis O, 
ItI._YOUNG PERSONS 
—cont 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at Illegal 
Times. 
1. Before or after legal hours : la _ UPS 0 
} 
Do. do. | 2 10 0 peat Re 14) 
Do. do 2 010 0 yl oO 
Do. do | 3h 010 0 016 9 
Do. do. 1 010 0 0.12.0 
Do, do. 4 1 ry 0 ‘116 0 
6. At meal times 3 110 0 19 & 
7. In prohibited room during meal 1 T10 0 011 6 
hours, 
9, At night 2 L050 016 0 
| Do. do. le _ = 
| 
| S. Occupation of Young 
| Persons. ; 
| 1. In prohibited industry .. 1 aa O1ll & 
IV:—WOMEN. 
| 'w. Employment of 
| Women at  fllegal 
Times. 
| 6. At meal times 1 010 0 0 9 0 
| . 
| 9, At night ea a oa 1 05 0 O1l & 
| 
| 
V.-DANGEROUS oh 
TRADES, &c. 
1. Failure to observe or aflix 1 0 Foe 0 8 4 
Special Rules. 

















SS a SS SSS SC SSN 
a.—Costs only inflicted ; the boy said he got over the gate to go to work, and that the gate was locked, 
b.—Two cases dismissed, but costs remitted. 


c.—Withdrawn. 


The boy had informed H.M. Inspector that he was only 17 years old, but it was proved that he was 18. 
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XXV.—WOLVERHAMPTON DISTRICT. 






































a—Withdrawn on payment of costs. 











Petty Sessional Court 
Defendant. and Date. Offence. | Cases. | Penalty. | Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
£8. ad, £8. da, 
I._GENERAL. 
| A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
Failure as regards :— 
John E. Perry, trading as The Staffordshire | Brierley Hill (Stipen- | 3. Keeping register of children 1 10 0 0:12 30 
Red & Blue Brick Works, Shut End, diary’s Court), Octo- and young persons, &¢. 
Pensnett, Brick Manufacturer, B ber 26. 
Gertrude Parker, 21, Birch St., Wolverhamp- | Wolverhampton (Sti- | 4, Keeping register of overtime, 2 2 10.0 017 4 
ton, Dressmaker, W. pendiary’s Court), or affixing particulars, or 
September 13. sending notice of same, 
Edge & Sons, Coalport Works, Shifnal, Chain | Shifnal (County), 7. Notitying accident 1 0.5. =0 015 6 
Manufacturers, F. January 6. 
* Burrows, Reeves, & Co., Wood St., Willen- | Wolverhampton (Sti- | 10, Sending correct annual return 1 1 0) 0 0 +7 6 
hall, Lock Manufacturers, F. pendiary’s Court), | } 
May 19. 
William Foulkes, 12, Shoplatch, Shrewsbury, | Shrewsbury (Bor- | Do. do. 1 eae a On? 0= 
Tailor, W. ough), June 1. 
Bradney & Lloyd, Lizard Works, Shifnal, | Shifnal (County), Do. do. 1 610 0 05 6 
Joiners, F. : June 2. | 
‘Thos. Vale, Lombard St., Stourport, Saw- | Stourport (County), Do. do. 1 0100; 066 
miller, F. June 6. 
| | | 
} } } 
|B. Posting of Abstracts, 
| Notices, &c. | 
Henry L. Bolomey, Jacktfields, Baker, W. Broseley(County), | 1. Failure to affix abstracts and 1 010 0 09 0 
| March 28. notices, 
John Ball, West St., St. Georges, Oakengates, | Wellington (County), Do. do, 1 010 0 08 8 
Aérated Water Manufacturer, F. July 3. 
‘Thomas Jackson, Gates St., Whitmore Reans, | Wolverhampton (Sti- Do do. 1 0 2 6 08 6 
Wolverhampton, Baker, F. pendiary’s Court), | 
November 1. 
| 
| 
} 
| 
D. Fencing ; Dangerous 
Machinery, &c. 
John E. Perry, trading as The Staffordshire | Brierley Hill (Stipen- | 1. Failure to fence dangerous 1 10 0 0 012 0 
Red & Blue Brick Works, Shut End, diary's Court), Octo- machinery, 
Pensnett, Brick Manufacturer, F. ber 26. 
Dews Bros., Moseley St., Wolverhampton, | Wolverhampton (Sti- | 2. Penal Compensation in cases 1 50 0 0 Rec) 
Lock Manufacturers, F. pendiary’s Court), where death or injury has 
i January 27. resulted from :— 
(a.) Failure to fence ma- 
chinery. 
{ 
| 
| Ir._CHILDREN. 
KE. Age, Fitness, &c., of 
Children. 
George Bloomer, Bannister St. Cradley | Old Hill (County), | 1 Under legal age ze | la = 012 6 
‘Heath, Chain Maker, W. January ll, 
‘Peerless Bedstead Manufacturing Co.,/! Old Hill (County), | 3. Without certificate of fitness .. 2 he dl aia) 1.60 
Ltd., Old Hill, Bedstead Manufacturers, F. March 22, | 
| 
| 
|qL. Employment of 
| Children at Illegal 
| Times. 
"Thos. Williams & Son. Halesowen, Chain | Halesowen (County), | 8. Otherwise than in morning and 1 (PG 012 6 
Manufacturers, W. | February 14. { afvernoon sets or on alternate 
| ays. 
Mary Moores, Stourbridge Road, Lye, Gilder, | Stourbridge (County), Do. do. 1 0°5+0 011 6 
Ww. March 24, | 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


XXV.—WOLVERHAMPTON DISTRICT—continued. 





Defendant 
qd) 


Ww. oS G. Marks, Corve St., Ludlow, Printers, 


*Daniel Hackett, Clifton St, Old Hill, 


Harrow Chain Manufacturer, W. 


Albert Henry Shenton, trading as The 
Spring Bank Iron Co., Willenhall, Zron 
Mill Occupier, F. 


Walter Somers & Co. 
Occupiers of Forge, BF 


Isaac Jenks & Sons, Horsley Fields, Wolver- 
hampton, Zron Mill Occupiers, F. 


Haywood, Halesowen, 


John George Price, 9, Mill St., Ludlow, 
parent of child employed by W. & G. 
Marks, Corve St., Ludlow, Printers, F. 


William White, 60, Wagon St., Old Hill, 
parent of child employed by Daniel 
Hackett, Clifton St.,Old Hill, Harrow Chain 
Manufacturer, W. 


Bamboo Cycle Co., Petitt St., Wolverhamp- 
ton, Cycle Manufacturers, F. 


Peerless, Bedstead Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Old Hill, Bedstead Manufacturers, F. 


Levi Poole, Short Heath, Wolverhampton, 
Key Manufacturer, F. 





William Pain, Brickkiln St., Brierley Hill, 
Aérated Water Manufacturer, F. | 


Mountford & Co., The Thorns, Brierley Hill, | 
Chain Manufacturers, F. 


Timmins & Co., Stamber Mill, Lye, Brick 
Manufacturers, F. 


* Burrows, Reeves, & Co., Wood St., Willen- 
hall, Lock Manufacturers, F. 

Anderson, Lawson, & Co., Island Mill, Stour- 
port, Curtain Manufacturers, F. 

Globe Pottery Co., Wolverhampton Lane, 
Bilston, Harthenware Manufacturers, F. 


John KE. Perry, trading as The Staffordshire 
Red & Blue Brick Works, Shut End, 
Pensnett, Brick Manufacturer, F. 


*James Bates, Spring Road, Ettingshall, 
Brick Manufacturer, F’. 


Edgar & Smith, 14, High St. Bridgnorth, 





Dressmakers, W. 


Albert Harrison, Allbut St., Cradley Heath, 
Tackle Manufacturer, W. 


Petty Sessional Court 
and Date. 


(2) 


Ludlow (Borough), 
July 4. 


Old Hill (County), 
October 4. 


Wolverhampton (Sti- 
pendiary’s Court). 
May 26. 


Halesowen (County), 
June 20, 


Wolverhampton (Sti- 


pendiary’s Court), 
June 21, 

Ludlow (Borough), 
July 4, 5 


Old Hill (County), 
October 4, 


Wolverhampton (Sti- 
pendiary’s Court), 
March 1, 


Old Hill (County), 
March 22, 


Wolverhampton (Sti- 


pendiary’s Court), 
March 29, 
Brierley Hill © (Sti- 
pendiary’s Court), 
April 20. 

Do. 


Stourbridge (County), 
May 12. 


Wolverhampton (Sti- 


pendiarys Court), 
May 19. 

Stourport (County), 
June 6. 
Wolverhampton (Sti- 
pendiary’s Court), 
June 16. 

Brierley Hill (Sti- 
pendiary’s Court), 
October 26. 


Wolverhampton (Sti- 
pendiary’s Court), 
November 15. 


Bridgnorth (Bor- 
ough), January 30. 


Old Hill (County), 
February 22. 























, Offence. Cases. | Penalty. | Costa, 
(3) (4) (5) (6) 
& 9. d..'| Sasa: 
II1.—CHILDREN—cont. 
L. Employment of 
Children at  {fIllegal 
Times—cont, 
8, Otherwise than in morning and 1 Ono 010 6 
afternoon sets or on alternate 
days. 
Do. do. i 200 014 0 
9. At night é aa iL 05 0 016 6 
Do. do. HT 010 0 013 06 
Do. do. 1 1.0 0 014 0 
WNW. Parental Obligations. 
1, Parent allowing child to be 1 = 02 6 
illegally employed. 
Do. do. 1 010 0 0 8 6 
IIl._YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 
Employing young person under 1 1 06 011 6 
16 without certificate of fit- 
ness, 
Do. do. 1 14050 | 643500 
Do. do. 1 010 0 010 6 
Do. do. 1 0°10 "0s: HOMO 6 
Do. do. 1 010 0 010 6 
Do. do. 1 010 0 013 0 
Do. do. 2 40 0 019 0 
Do. do. 1 OS ay, Oll 6 
Do. do. 1 15050 014 0 
Do. do. il 1 00 013 0 
Do. do. 1 210 10 013 6 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at _  {fllegal 
Times. 
1. Before or after legalhours .. 2 020 160 
Do. do. 1 010 0 013 0 


a ee 
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TABLE 20:.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


XXV.—WOLVERHAMPTON DISTRICT—continued. 





Petty Sessional Court 
Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases | Penalty. Costs. 


q) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 





| a ge Ze. a. 
IrIrI.-YOUNG PERSONS 











—cont. 
R. Employment of Young | | 
Persons at  fllegal. : 
Times—cont. 
Midland Acetylene (Patent) Syndicate, | Old Hill (County), | 1. Before orafter legalhours .. 1 Te On0 OLI3O 
Ltd., Corngreaves, Cradley Heath, Calcium March 22. 
Carbide Manufacturers, F.. 
Henry L. Bolomey, Jackfields, Baker, W. .. | Broseley (County), Do. do. 1 — 010 0 
, March 28. | 
Thomas Griffiths, Castle Foregate, Shrews- | Shrewsbury(Borough), Do. do. 1 | — 010 0 
bury, Wheelwright, W. June 29, | 
John Ball, West St., St. Georges, Oakengates, | Wellington (County) Do. do. | 1 | *0510).08 1° O08 8 
Aérated Water Manufacturer, F. July 3. 
Charles Mann, 73, Snow Hill, Dudley, Tailor,| Dudley (Borough), Do. do. 1 OMS 012 6 
W. July 17. 
William Carter, Cross St., Oswestry, Aérated | Oswestry (Borough), Do. do. 1 | — 09 0 
Water Manufacturer, F. | July 28. | 
Thomas Jackson, Gates St., Whitmore Reans, | Wolverhampton (Sti- Do. do. 1 O10" OMI 08a 6 
Wolverhampton, Baker, F. pendiary’s Court), 
November 1. 
Frederick Carr, Sweetman St., Wolverhamp- |; Wolverhampton (Sti- | 5. Beyond legal number of hours 2 i 0.0 018 0 
ton, Laundry Occupier, F. pendiary’s Court), in laundries. | 
July 5. | 
Ebenezer Bowdler, Clifton St., Stourbridge, | Stourbridge (County), | 9. At night nt are 3 a 2 Tee Oles0 Dis Bae 0 
Baker, W. June 8. 





S. Occupation of Young 














Persons. 
Mobberley & Perry, Himley Brick Works, | Brierley Hill (Sti- | 1. In prohibitedindustry .. se 1 ie Pt) 010 6 
Kingswinford, Brick Manufacturers, F. : pendiary’s Court), 
April 20. 
Woden Brick Co., Prestwood Road, Heath | Wolverhampton (Sti- Do. do. 1 os 010 6 
Town, Brick Manufacturers, F. pendiary’s Court), 
: September 27. 
IvV._WOMEN. 
W. Empioyment of 
Women at fllegal 
Times. 
Gertrude Parker, 21, Birch St., Wolverhamp- | Wolverhampton (Sti- | 1. Before orafter legalhours  .. 1 TOO (ie a oS 
ton, Dressmaker, W. pendiary’s Court), | 
September 13. 
| 
V.—_DANGEROUS 
TRADES, &c. 
John Ball, West St., St. Georges, Oakengates, | Wellington (County), | 1. Failure to observe or affix 1 010 0 08 8 
Aérated Water Manufacturer, F. July 3. Special Rules. 
Thomas Picken, Bottler, employed by John | Wellington (County), Do. do. 1 010 0 0 6 6 
Ball, West St., St. Georges, Oakengates, July 3. 
Aérated Water Manufacturer, F. 





xX.—PARTICULARS 





SECTION. | 
Jos. Spinks & Sons, Stafford St., Wolver- | Wolverhampton (Sti- ; 1. Failure to supply sufficient or 2 010 0 Lb 0 
~ hampton, Lock Manufacturers, F. pendiarys Court), correct particulars, or to 
: March 29. supply them in legal manner. 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


XXVI—NORTHAMPTON DISTRICT. 





Petty Sessional Court 

















Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty, Costs, 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
£8. da. Sess 
III._YOUNG PERSONS. | 
Q. Fitness, &c. 
Joseph Dawson & Sons, Overstone Road, | Northampton (Bor- | Employing young person under 1 05 0 013 0 
Northampton, Boot Manufacturers, F. ough), March 10. 16 without certificate of fit- 
ness. 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at  fEFllegal 
Times. 
Rollins & Pouers, Wheatley St., Coventry, | Coventry (City), Octo- | 1. Before orafterlegalhours .. 3 07 6 Oa 
Flour Millers, F. ber 23. 
rIv.—_WOMEN. 
Ww. Employment of 
Women at tfllegal 
Times. 
Lilian Hosier, 139, Kingston Road, Oxford, | Oxford (City), July 21 | 4. Beyond legal hour on half- 2 0 5 0 0 6 6 
Dressmaker, W holiday. 
XXVII—BIRMINGHAM No. 1 DISTRICT. 
I._GENERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
Failure as regards :— 
Portobello Metal Polishing Materials Co.,| Birmingham (City), | 1. Notification of commencement 1 010 0 010 6 
1473, Bridge St. West, Birmingham, Polishing October 13. of occupation. 
Materials Manufacturers, F. : 
John Lawton & Sons, 30, Harford St., Bir- | Birmingham (City), | 3. Keeping register of children 1 20 0 014 6 
mingham, Brassfounders, F. February 24, and young persons, &c. 
t Wright & Rowland, New Bond St., Bir- | Birmingham (City), Do do. 1 010 0 010 6 
mingham, Screw and Rivet Manufacturers, F. August 11. 
Purrott & Willard, 25, Alcester St., Birming- | Birmingham _ (City), Do; do. 1 010 0 010 6 
ham, Lamp Manufacturers, F. September 15. 
Simon Ziskind, 12, Wynn St., Birmingham, | Birmingham (City), | 4. Keeping register of overtime, 1 20 0 050 
Tailor, W. June 9, or affixing particulars, or 
sending notice of same, 
H. J. Hookham & Sons, Charles Henry St., | Birmingham (City), | 7. Notifying accident ts 1 st) 016 6 
Birmingham, Lronplate Workers, F. January 13. 
Timbrell & Wright, Slaney St., Birmingham, | Birmingham (City), Do. do. 1 100 014 0 
Cycle Makers, F. April 28, 
Harold Davis, Stafford St. Birmingham, | Birmingham (City), Do. do. 1 1 020 014 0 
Art Metal Worker, F. September 15. 
Saml. Embley, 44, Heath Mill Lane, Bir- | Birmingham (City), | 10. Sending correct annual return 1 _ 07 6 
mingham, Brassfounder, F. June 2. 
S. Hill & Co., Wheeler St., Birmingham, Do. Do. do. 1 _ 076 
Cycle Manufacturers, F. 
B. Posting of Abstracts, 
Notices, &c. 
W. Shammon & Sons, 208, Moseley St., Bir- | Birmingham (City), | 1. Failure to affix abstracts and 1 0 2-6 010 6 
mingham, Whip Makers, W. February 3. notices. 
John Waters, 46, Bordesley St., Birmingham, | Birmingham _ (City), Do. do. 1 010 0 010 6 
Tinplate Manufacturer, W. February 10. 
John Eastgate, 27, New Town Row, Birming- | Birmingham _ (City), Do. do. 1 Ore 010 6 
ham, Stamper and Piercer, W. February 17. 
Windsor Tyre Co., 34, Lower Loveday St., Do. Do. do. 1 010 0 Oll 6 


Birmingham, Tyre Makers, W. 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail —continued. 
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XXVII.—_BIRMINGHAM No. 1 DISTRICT—continued. 
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Petty Sessional Court 
Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Ls da hi Se sds 
I.—-GENERAL—cont. | 
B. Posting of Abstracts, 
Notices, &c.—cont. 
Francis Parr, 28, Dean St., Birmingham, | Birmingham (City), | 1. Failure to affix abstracts and 1 010 0 010 6 
Smith, W. February 24. notices. 
C. Smallwood, Back 202, Deritend, Birming- | Birmingham (City), Do. do. 1 010 0 010 6 
ham, Paper Box Maker, W. March 3. 
Annie Whitworth, 49, Pershore St., Birming- Do. Do. do. 1 — 010 6 
ham, Boot Upper Manufacturer, W. 
Cc. Collins, 29, Thorpe St., Birmingham, Do. Do. do. 1 i () 0 010 6 
Upholsterer, W. 
Martin & Sons, 35, Bromsgrove St., Bir- | Birmingham (City), | Do. do. ui 010 0 010 6 
mingham, Cabinet Makers, F. April 28. 
J. J. Lawrence & Co., 213, Moseley St.,| Birmingham (City), Do. do. ul 010 0 010 6 
Birmingham, Fender Makers, F. June 23. 
‘Jno. Jennings & Co., 32, Essex St., Birming- Do. Do. do. al il 4) 010 6 
ham, Spectacl: Makers, W. 
W. H. Field, Back 41, Belmont Row, Bir- | Birmingham (City), Do. do. 1 140/20 011 6 
mingham, Brass Caster, F. October 27. 
D. Fencing ; Dangerous 
Machinery, &c. 
Martin & Sons, 35, Bromsgrove St. Bir- | Birmingham  (City),| 1. Failure to fence dangerous 1 3 0 0 010 6 
mingham, Cabinet Makers, F. April 28. machinery. 
Homer Bros., Whitehouse St., Aston, Cycle | Aston (County), July Do. do. 1 if Oe Oll 6 
Platers, F. 24, 
Eadie Chain Co., Ltd., Lodge Road, Redditch, | Redditch (County), Do. do. 1 5 0 0 013 0 
Oycle Chain Manufacturers, F. August 16, 
Harold Davis, Stafford St., Birmingham, Art | Birmingham __ (City), Do. do. 1 BY (i) AN) 014 6 
Metal Worker, F. September 15. 
Portobello Metal Polishing Materials Co., | Birmingham (City), Do. do. 1 20 0 010 6 
1474, Bridge St. West, Birmingham, Polishing October 13. | 
Naterials Manufacturers, F. : 
H. Cleanliness, Ventila- 
tion, Overcrowding. | 
Herbert Pargeter & Co., Dean St., Birming- | Birmingham (City), | 1. Failure tolimewashfactory,&ce.| 1 | 010 0 010 6 
ham, Stampers and Piercers, F. January 13. | 
J. J. Lawrence & Co., 213, Moseley St.| Birmingham (City), Do. do. cece me Tae (eC) 010 6 
Birmingham, Fender Makers, F. June 23. | 
D. Peach & Co., Ltd., 12, Lower St., Birming- | Birmingham (City), | Do. do. Le Wee vo 0.20 010 6 
ham, Cycle Components Manufacturers, F. June ¥. | 
H. Lunn & Co., 3, Coleshill St., Birmingham, | Birmingham (City), Do. do. | 1 li (0) 010 6 
Letterpress Printers, F. July 28. 
Edward Bach, 153, Coleshill St., Birmingham, Do. | Do. do. 1 iL Oy -@ 010 6 
Brassfounder, F. 
Dutton & Co., 244, Barford St., Birmingham, | Birmingham (City), Do. do. 1 010 0 010 6 
Coach Platers, F. November 10. | 
=W. H. Creese & Co., Ltd., 14, Scotland Do. Do. do. 1 10 0 010 6 
Passage, Birmingham, Lithographers, F. 
Thos. Kendrick, Ltd., 68, Brearley St., Bir- | Birmingham (City), Do do. 1 5 0 0 i 
mingham, Bedstead Makers, F. December 15. | | 
| 
Simon Ziskind, 12, Wynn St., Birmingham, | Birmingham (City), | 5. Allowing workshop to be over- 1 3000 010 8 
Tailor, W. June Y. crowded, &e. 
Ir._-CHILDREN. 
L. Employment of 
Children at Illegal 
s Times. 
Wood & Sons, 273, Loveday St., Birmingham, | Birmingham _ (City). | 8, Otherwise than in morning and 1 010 0 014 0 
Gun Polishers, F. November 17. afternoon sets or on alter- 
nate days. 
A CL 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


XXVII.—BIRMINGHAM No. 1 DISTRICT—continued. 





Petty Sessional Court 











Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Ir.—_CHILDREN— cont. 
N. Parental Obligations. 
James Reading, 2, Andover Terrace, Cowper | Birmingham (City), | 1. Parent allowing child to be af 
Terrace, Birmingham, parent of child November 17, illegally employed. 
employed by Wood & Sons, 274, Loveday 
St., Birmingham, Gun Polishers, F. 
IrIrI._YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 
John Lawton & Sons, 30, Harford St., Bir- | Birmingham (City), | Employing young person under 2) 
mingham, Brassfounders, F. February 24, 16 without certificate of fit- 
ness. 
*J. Swan, Holloway Head, Birmingham, | Birmingham (City), Do. do. 1 
Coach Lace Maker, F. March 3. 
Phosbe Branscomb, 28, Adderley St., Bir- | Birmingham (City), Do. do. 1 
mingham, Glass Bottle Manufacturer, F. April 7. 
Martin & Sons, 35, Bromsgrove St. Bir- | Birmingham (City), Do. do. 1 
mingham, Cabinet Makers, F. April 28, 
D. Peach & Co., Ltd., 12, Lower St., Birming- | Birmingham (City), Do. do il 
ham, Cycle Components Manufacturers, F. June Y. 
Geo. Price, 155, Charles Henry St., Birming- Do. De do. 1 
ham, Brass Caster, F. 
+ Wright & Rowland, New Bond St., Bir- | Birmingham (City), Do. do. 2 
mingham, Screw and Rivet Manufacturers, F. August 1]. 
Harold Davis, Stafford St., Birmingham, Art | Birmingham _ (City), Do. do. 2 
Metal Worker, F. September 15. 
Purrott & Willard, 25, Alcester St., Bir- Do. Do. do. 1 
mingham, Lamp Manufacturers, F, 
Huggins & Co., River 'St., Birmingham, | Birmingham (City), Do. do. 2 
Wood Turners. F. November 17. 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at  {fllegal 
Times. 
C. Collins, 29, Thorpe St., Birmingham, | Birmingham. (City), | 1. Before orafterlegalhours .. 3 
Upholsterer, W. March 3. 
Ada Bradley, Back 64, Hurst St., Birmingham, | Birmingham (City), Do. do. 1 
French Polisher, W. April 14. 
Samuel & Barrett, 176, Hurst St., Birming- | Birmingham (City), Do. do. 1 
ham, Slipper Manufacturers, W. June 9, 
Coleman & Oldland, Moor St., Birmingham, | Birmingham __ (City), Do. do. 2 
Tailors, W. September 8, 
Vincent & Co., 55, Guest St., Birmingham, | Birmingham (City), Do. do. 1 
Confectioners, W. October 27. _ 
W. iH. & W. Dee, Little Bow St., Birmingham, | Birmingham _ (City), Do. do. 1 
Metal Spinners, F. December 8, 
Do. do. Do. 8. Beyond legal period without 1 
interval for meals. 
Iv.—_W OMEN. 
Ww. Employment of 
Women at fllegal 
Times. 
C. Collins, 29, Thorpe St. Birmingham, | Birmingham (City), | 1. Before or after legal hours ub 
Upholsterer, W. March 3 1 
Ada Bradley, Back 64, Hurst St., Birmingham, Birmingham (City) Do. do. 1 
Freneh Polisher, W. April 14. : 
Jacob Rosenthal, 72, Hurst St., Birmingham, | Birmingham (City) Do. do. 1 
Tailor, W. June 2, ‘ 
Solomon Joseph, 95, Sherlock St., Birming- Do. Do. do. 2 
ham, Tailor, W. 
Coleman & Oldland, Moor St., Birmingham, | Birmingham (City), Do. e do. 1 
Tailors, W. September 8. 
Edward Coleman, Little Bow St., Birming- | Birmingham (City), Do. do. L 


ham, Metal Polisher, F. 





i 


December 8. 





Penalty. 
(5) 


£8. de 


010 0 


110 0 


010 0 


013 4 


010 0 


Coste. 
(6) 


See a. 


010 6 


014 0 
014 0 
010 6 
014 0 
012 0 
110 0 
180 


014 0 


011 0 


015 0 


014 0 
010 6 


015 0 


014 0 
010 0 


014 0 


014 10 


014 0 


a Sameera Sy Se ee et ee ea 
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XXVII.—BIRMINGHAM No. 1 DISTRICT—continued. 
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Petty Sessional Court 





























a—One case withdrawn on payment of costs, defendants promising compliance in future ; the other case dismissed. 


Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
(1) (2) | (3) (4) (5) (63 
<oer | 
£ 8 d, £30. 
V.—_DANGEROUS 
TRADES, &c. 
* John Fleming, 185, Barford St., Birming- | Birmingham (City), | 1. Failure to observe or affix 1 0 0 010 6 
ham, Brass Caster, FP. March 1. Special Rules. 
G. & HE. Edmonds, 36, High St., Bordesley, | Birmingham (City), Do. do. ] 010 0 010 6 
Aérated Water Manufacturers, ‘Be April 14. y i : : 
+7C. Brandauer & Co., New John Street | Birmingham (City),|/ XIV.-TRUCKE ACTS. 2a — 014 6 
West, Birmingham, Steel Pen Manufac- August 11. 
turers, F. 
XXVIII—BIRMINGHAM No. 2 DISTRICT. 
I._GENERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
Failure as regards :— © 
“H. Rathtone Jones, 26, Abbey St., Birming- | Birmingham (City), | 3. Keeping register of children 1 Om ba0 010 6 
ham, Button Maker, F. August 18. and young persons, &c. 
Smith & Ewen, 42, Frederick St., Birming- | Birmingham  (City),}4. Keeping register of overtime, I 9 26 1 1 6 
ham, Jewellers, F. October 27. or affixing particulars, or 
sending notice of same. 
D. Fencing; Dangerous 
Machinery, &c. 
Reeves & Co., The Crescent, Birmingham, | Birmingham (City),|1. Failure to fence dangerous{ 1 5 0.0 OllL 6 
Brass Stampers, F. April 7. machinery. 
Moore Bros., Ltd., Priory Works, Priory | Aston (Borough), De- | 2. Penal Compensation in cases 1 2 0 0 017 6 
Road, Aston, Brassfounders, F. cember 22, where death or injury has 
resulted from :— 
(a.) Failure to fence ma- 
ehinery. 
Ir._-CHILDREN. 
L. Employment of 
Children at  fllegal 
Times. 
:8. Key & Co., Ltd., Wilnecote, Tamworth, | Tamworth (County),|9 Atnight ..  .. 1 080 013 0 
Earthenware Manufacturers, PF. March 14. 
IIr._YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 
“Reeves & Co., The Crescent, Birmingham, | Birmingham (City). | Employing young person under 2 010 0 1590 
Brass Stampers, F. April 7. 16 without certificate of fit- 
ness. y 
James Booth, Charlotte St., Birmingham, | Birmingham (City), Do. do. 1 — 014 0 
Letterpress Printer, FP. July 28, 
-H. Rathbone Jones, 26, Abbey St., Birming- | Birmingham (City), Do. do. 2 010 0 eG 
ham, Button Maker, F. August 18. 
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XXVIII.—_BIRMINGHAM No. 2 DISTRICT—continued. 





Petty Sessional Court 






































Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs, 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
£3. d, Bird. de 
| III.-YOUNG PERSONS 
| —cont. 
| R. Employment of Young 
| Persons at _ Illegal 
| Times. f a 
New Hudson Cycle Co., Ltd., Summer Hill |} Birmingham (City), | 1. Before or after legalhours .. 6 10 0 “3 °4 0 
St., Birmingham, Cycle Manufacturers, F. April 14. 
S$. Key & Co., Wilnecote, Tamworth, Zarthen- | Tamworth (County), | 9. At night a0 ne 3 ee 1 08 0 013 oO 
ware Manufacturers, F. March 14. : F 
Iv._WOMEN. 
| w. Employment of 
Women at Illegal 
Times. 
New Hudson Cycle Co., Ltd., Summer Hill] Birmingham (City), | 1. Before or after legal hours 2 _ HG, 
St., Birmingham, Cycle Manufacturers, F. April 14. 
Eli Parsons, 390, Dudley Road, Birmingham, | Birmingham (City), Do. do. 5 210 0 42 36 
Tailor, Ww. May 12. 
{ 
Denham & Co., Martineau St., Birmingham, | Birmingham (City),| 4. Beyond legal hour on half- 4 8 0 0 316 0- 
Mantle Manufacturers, W. March 17. holiday. 
W. Gent & Sons, 24, Temple St., Birmingham, | Birmingham (City), Do. do. 3 1-00 116 oO 
Dressmakers, W. : June 2. ¢ : 
John Brown, 199, Icknield St., Birmingham, | Birmingham (City), Do. do. 4 L020 240 
Tailor, W. June 23. 
J. Layton, Back 14, New St., Birmingham, Do. Do. do. 1 OS 2a6 015 0 
Tailor, W. 
Charles B. Smith, 60, Soho Hill, Handsworth, | Handsworth (County), Do. do. 1 Ee 8) 0 1l 
Tailor, W. { June 30. , a: 
XXIX.—WORCESTER DISTRICT. 
I._-GENERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
; Failure as regards :— 
Kell & Co., Barton Foundry, Gloucester,| Gloucester (City), | 10. Sending correct annual return | 1 0 5-0 0 8 O 
Tronfounders, F. May 26. \ 
Tom Harper, Grosvenor $t., Cheltenham, | Cheltenham (County), Do. do. al L080 OF T= 0 
Printer, F. : May 27. 
Adams & Son, High Town, Hereford, Letter- Hereford (City), May Do. do. i OF bard 017 0 
press Printers, F. 29. . 
| 
| \ 
III._-YOUNG PERSONS. 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at fTIllegal 
Times. 
George Lewis & Sons, Kingsland, Hereford- | Leominster (County), | 1. Before or after legal hours la 07.6 v7 


shire, Wheelwright, W. 





July 21. 

















SL ee 


a,—Costs remitted. 
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XXX.—WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE DISTRICT. 
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Petty Sessional Court 























Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. | Costs, 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
£s. ad, £ ss a 
I.—_GENERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
Failure as regards :— 
‘E. P. Jones, Son, & Co., Ceylen Stores, | Colwyn Bay (County), | 1. Notification of commencement 1 010 0 07 6 
Colwyn Bay, Provender Millers, F. January 14. of occupation. 
Jones & Phillips, Wern Forage Mill, Abera- | Aberavon (Borough), Do. do. 1 0 2 6 07 6 
von, F. March 9, 
Stone Bros., Fox Lane, Cardiff, Furniture | Cardiff (Borough), Do. do. 1 010 0 06 6 
Makers, F. March 24. 
‘Harry Lane, Newport Road, Cardiff, Tailor, | Cardiff (Borough), Do. do. 1 010 0 06 6 
W: August 29. 
wJ. Burgess, Norfolk St., Swansea, Tailor, W... | Swansea (Borough), Do. do. 1 PI Bl 0 8 6 
October 30. 
J. T. Frost, Holton Road, Barry Dock, Dress- | Barry Dock (County), | 4. Keeping register of overtime, 3 LOMO 018 0 
maker, W. April 14. or affixing particulars, or 
sending notice of same. 
E. & A. Trayler, Albion Square, Pembroke | Pembroke (Borough), Do. do. 3a Of & _ 
Dock, Dressmaker, W. June 24. 
“Hughes Jones & Co., Golden Eagle, Holy- | Holyhead (County), Do. do. 1 — 0 8 0 
head, Dressmakers, W. July 26. 
‘Thos. Morgan, Pontyclun, Llantrissant, | Llantrissant (County), | 7. Notifying accident ae il OF 250 08 0 
Aérated Water Manufacturer, F. June 9, 
‘G. 0. Griffiths, 8, Bridge St., Carnarvon, | Carnarvon (Borough), | 10. Sending correct annual return 1 0 2 6 0 6 6 
Tailor, W. June 5. 
"T, Westacott, Crindan Joinery Works, New- | Newport (Borough), Do. do. 1 100 09 0 
port, Mon., Joiner, F. June 7. 
David Jones, Brynsaint, Cerrig-y-Druidion, | Cerrig - y - Druidion, Do. do. 1 010 9 0 6 6 
Joiner, F. (County), June 19. 
‘Daniel Lewis, Vrondeg Woollen Mill, Velindre, | Newcastle Emlyn Do. do, 1 00 6 070 
Llandyssul, Woollen Manufacturer, F. (County), June 30. 
B. Posting of Abstracts, 
Wotices, &c. 
Eli Reed, 7, Briton Ferry Road, Neath, Boot | Neath (Borough), | 1. Failure to affix abstracts and 1 010.0-, 0 7-6 
Manufacturer, W. March 13. notices, 
R. Williams & Co., Maesteg, Bakers, W. iat AAS (County), Do. do. 1 04 0 06 0 
pril &. 
‘M. D. Thomas, Maesteg, Baker, W. fe Do. Do. do. 1d — — 
Wm. James, 21, Windsor Road, Neath, Baker, Noaen Gt aes Do. do. 1 iy (OL wa G 
A April 10. 
Stewart & Stewart, 27, Castle Arcade, | Cardiff (Borough), Do. do. 1 100 OR 7a6 
Cardiff, Tailors, W. April 2). 
WwW. G. Oliver, 3, Caerleon Road, Newport, | Newport (Borough), Do. do. 1 010 0 08 0 
Mon., Milliner, W. June 7. 
Spiridion & Sons, 29, Duke St., Cardiff, Watch | Cardiff (Borough), Do. do. 1 010 0 07 6 
Repairers, W. June 12. ; 
“‘Brightmans,” Duke St. Cardiff, Boot Do. Do. do. 1 010 0 @38 86 
Repairers, W. 
A. J. Howell, Penarth Road, Cardiff, Builder, Do. Do. do. 1 010 0 Ome 6 
F. 
wJ. Thomas, 51, Gadlys Road, Aberdare, | Aberdare (County), Do. do. 1 015 0 08 0 
Tailor, W. June 13. 
-J. King, Victoria Road, Swansea, Blacksmith, | Swansea (Borough), Do. do. 1 @) ah On.SaG 
W. October 30. 
D. Fencing 5 Dangerous 
F Machinery, &c. 
| Colwyn Bay (County), | 1. Failure to fence dangerous 1 010 0 08 6 


.Jobn Roberts, Colwyn Bay, Builder, F. 


January 14. 


machinery. 








a—Costs remitted. 





b—This offence was proved, but as it was discovered on first visit, Bench dismissed the case with a caution. 
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XXX.—_WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE DISTRICT—continued. 





Defendant. 
Rd) 


Petty Sessional Court 
and Date. 


(2) 


Offence. 
(3) 


Cases. 
(4) 





Grange Coal & Firewood Co. . 15, Ferry Road, 
Cardiff, Firewood Cutters, F. 


Portmadoc District Steam Laundry Co., 
Ltd., Tremadoc, Laundr eu Occupiers, F. 


Jenkins & Co., Pelican Works. John 
ge; Cardiff, Printers and Paper Bag Manu- 
facturers, F. 


J. R. Brown, High St., 
Printer, F. 


Rhondda Valley Aerated Water Co., Ltd., 
Liwynpia, Rhondda Valley, ‘Aérated Water 
Manufacturers, F. 


Elizaheth Evans, 24, Gnoll Park Road, Neath, 
Dressmaker, W. 


C. Saigs, 19, Market St., Haverfordwest, Dress- 
maker, W. 


Ww. 


Bangor, Letterpress 


Thos. Bennett & Son, Pontypool, fron and 
Brass Founders, F. 


David Jones, Rhosymedre, Ruabon, Printer, F. 
Thos. Morgan,’ Pontyclun, Llantrissant, 
Aérated Water hanufacturer, F. 


*A. W. Dawson, Ltd, 
Printers, F. 


Newport, Mon., 


John Herbert, Pontypool, Candle Manutac- 
turer, F. 


Thos. Bennett & Son, Pontypool, Zron and 
Brass Founders, F. 


Taff Acrated Water Co., Clarence Place, 
Pontypridd, Aérated Water Manufacturers, 
ee 


Caleb & Joshua Griffiths, Dock St, New- 
port, Mon., Clothing Manufacturers, F. 


David Jones, Brynsaint, Cerrig-y-Druidion, 
Joiner, F. 


Rhondda Valley Aerated Water Co., Ltd., 
Lilwynpie, Phondda Valley, Aérated’ Water 
Manufacturers; F. 


Worth Wales Patent Brick Co., Cefndu 
Works, Rhyl, Brick Manufacturers, F. 








Newport 





Cardiff (Borough), 
June 12. 


Portmadoe (County), 
November 10. 


Cardiff (Borough), 
May 12. 


Bangor (Borougk), 
June 6. 

Porth (County), 
August 24. 

Neath (Borough), 
March 6, 


Haverfordwest (Bor- 
ough), July 10. 


Pontypool (County), 
April 15. 

Ruabon (County), 
June 9 


Llantrissant (County), 
June 9, 


(Borough), 
December 18, 


Pontypool (County), 
March 25. 
Pontypool (County), 
April 1a. 


Pontypridd (County), 
September 27. 


Newport 
April 26. 


(Borough), 


Oerrig - y - Druidion 
(County), June 19. 


Porth (County), 
August 24, 


Rhyl (County), Octo- 


ber 31. 





| 





I._GENERAL—covt. 


D. Fencing ; Dangerous 


Machinery, &c.—cont. 


2. Penal Compensation in cases 


where death or injury has. 


resulted from :— 
(a.) Failure: to fence ma- 


ohinery. 
Do, do. 
H. Cleanliness, Ventila- 
tion, Overcrowding. 


]. Failure to limewash factory, &e. 


Do. do. 


Do. do 


5, Allowing workshop to be over- 
crowded, &c. 


Do. do. 


II._CHILDREN. 
K. Age, Fitness, &c. 


38. Employing child without cer- 
tificate of fitness. 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 
‘Do. do. 


L. Emplioyment of 
Children at _  {fllegal 
Times. 


8. Otherwise than in morning and 
afternoon sets or on alternate 


days. 
Do. do. 
Do do. 


IItIr._YOUNG PERSONS, 
Q. Fitness, &c. 


Employing young person under 
16 without certificate of fit- 


ness. 
Do. do. 
Do, do. 
Do. do. 





la 


Penalty. 
(5) 


29000 


010 0 


010 0 


014 0 





Costs. 
(6) 


012 6 


08) 


07 





a.—Dismissed, 
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Defendant. 
(1) 


Petty Sessional Court 


and Date. 
(2) 


Offence. 
(3) 





C. Saies, 19, Market St., Haverfordwest, Dress- 
maker, W. 


*D. Jones, Commerce House, Porth, Milliner, 


Evan Cule, Treherbert, Dressmaker, W. 


* Mordey, Carney, & Co., Ltd., Newport, 
Mon., Ship Repairers, ra ‘ : 


Edward Lawlor, Manager for G. Reynolds & 
Co., Ltd., Hast Usk, Newport, Mon., Cabinet 
Manufacturers, F. 


Mullock & Sons, Newport, Mon., Printers, F. 
*Cwmbach, Aberaman, Cwmaman, & 


Mountain Ash Co-operative Society, 
Ltd., Aberaman, Dressmakers, W. 


*1T. Netherway, Mountain Ash, Milliner, W. 
suas, Llanelly, Cycle Manufacturer, 


Thos. Williams, Tinhouse Superintendent, 
employed by * Old Castle Iron & Tinplate 
Co., Ltd., Llanelly, Tinplate Manufacturers, 


Elizabeth Evans, 24,Gnoll Park Road, Neath, | 


Dressmaker, W. 
R. Williams & Co., Maesteg, Bakers, W. 


Alfred Baldwin & Co., Ltd., Phoenix Works, | 


Pontypool Road, Galvanizers, F. 


Alfred Baldwin & Co., Ltd., Panteg, Steel 
Manufacturers, F. 


Pontnewynydd Sheet & Galvanizing Co., 
Ltd., Pontnewynydd, Galvanizers, F. 


Mount Stuart Ship Building, Graving 
Docks, & Engineering Co., Ltd., Cardiif, 
Ship Builders, F. 


T. Diamond & Co., Hast Bute Dock, Cardiff, 
Boat Builders, F. 


*H. Fuller, Richards Place, Swansea, Cabinet 
Manufacturer, F. 


EK, & A. Trayler, Albion Square, Pembroke 
Dock, Dressmakers, W. 


James Davies & Co., 66 & 6/7, High Street, 
Ferndale, Milliners, W. 


D. E. Davies, The Emporium, Ferndale, Dress- 
maker, W. 


*Thomas Edwards, Paris House, Ystrad, 


Milliner, W. 


Walter Williams & Co., Lloyd’s House, 
Ystrad, Milliners and Dressmakers, W. 


Dd. James, 14, Springfield Terrace, Morriston, 
Foreman, employed by W. Williams, Neath 
Road, Hafod, Swansea, Tailor, W. 


Rhondda Valley Aerated Water Co., Ltd., 


Llwynpia, Rhondda Valley, 4érated Water | 


Manufacturers, F. 


Thos. Owen & Co., Ltd., Hly Paper Works, 
Cardiff, Paper Manufacturers, F. 


Welsh Writing Slate Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Newborough Works, Blaenau Fes- 
tiniog, Writing Slate Manufacturers, F. 


* Thomas Morgan, trading as The Ponty- 
elun Aerated Water Co., Pontyclun, 
Llantrissant, Aérated Water Manufacturer, F. 





Haverfordwest (Bor- 
ough), July 10, 


oe (County), July 


ae (County), July 


Newport (Borough), 
August 23. 
Newport (Borough), 


December 18. 
Do. 
Mountain Ash 


(County), May 3. 


Do. 


Llanelly 
April 12. 


(County), 


Llanelly (County), 
January 25. 


Neath (Borough), 
March 6. 
| Bridgend (County), 
April 8. 
Pontypool (County), 
April 15. 
Do. 
Do. 
Cardiff (Borough), 
April 25. 
Cardiff (Borough), 
May 5. 
Swansea (Borough), 
June 15. 


Pembroke (Borough), 
June 24, 


Forth (County), June 

po (County), July 

pe (County), July 
Do, 


Swansea (Borough), 


July 20. 


tore (County), August 


Cardiff (Borough), Sep- 
tember 18. 


Blaenau Festiniog 
County November 


Llantrissant (County), 
September 29. 








III.-YOUNG PERSONS 


—cont. 


R. 
Persons at 


Times. 


1, Before or after legal hours 


Do, do. 
Do do. 
Do, do. 
Do do. 
Do. do. 


3. On same day in factory or 
workshop and in a shop for 
a total period exceeding the 
time permitted for employ- 
ment in factory or workshop. 


Do. do. 
4, Beyond legal hour on half- 
holiday. 
9, At night 
Do. do. 
Do. do. | 
Do. do, 
Do. do. 
Do. do, 
Do. do. 
Do. do, 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do 
Do. do, 
Do. do, 
Do do 
10. On Sunday .. AR a 





Employment of Young | 
Tllegal | 


ee 





Cases, 
(4) 


6a 


bo 


ou 


Ls) 


bo 


bo 


2a 


bo 


on 





a.—Informations laid by H.M. Inspector against the firm, which, under s, 87 (1878), charged the actual offender, 


4766-4 


(5) 


£s d. 


bo 
So 


bo 
o 


lor) 
o 


0 10 


015 


bo 
= 


Penalty. 





3 0 


Costs. 
(6) 


£3 4, 


110 6 


018 0 


016 0 


015 0 


013 0 


010 0 


bo 
co 
oS 
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XXX.—-WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE DISTRICT—continued. 





Petty Sessional Court 





Defendant, and Date. Offence. Cases. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
IV._WOMEN. 
ww. Employment of 
Women at Tliegal 
Times. 
*T. Netherway, Mountain Ash, Milliner,W.|Mountain Ash] 1, Beforeorafterlegalhours .. 1 
(County), May 3, 
Thomas & Evans, Hannah St., Porth, Aérated | Porth (County), July Do. do. + 
Water Manufacturers, F. ist 
*G. A. Seccombe & Co., 79, 81, Queen St., | Cardiff (Borough),July Do. do. 1 
Cardiff, Dressmakers, W. 18. 

M. A. & K. Williams, Belgrave House, Holy- | Holyhead (County), Do. do. 1 
head, Dressmakers, W. | July 26. ' 
Madame Nunneley, 35, Castle Arcade, Cardiff, | Cardiff (Borough), Do. do. 1 

Milliner, W. August 29. 

*Mary Hughes, 31, Vale St., Denbigh, Confec- | Denbigh (Borough), Do. do. 1 
tioner, W. | September 8. 

Rolls & Tyler, Charles St., Cardiff, Dress- | Cardiff (Borough), | Do. do. il 
makers, W. December 22. 

*Cwmbach, Aberaman, Cwmaman, &|Mountain Ash/3.On same day in factory or il 
Mountain Ash Co-operative Society, (County), May 3. workshop and in a shop for 
Ltd., Aberaman, Dressmakers, W. a total period exceeding the 

time permitted for employ- 
| ment in factory or workshop. 

W. G. Oliver, 3, Caerleon Road, Newport, | Newport (Borough), Do. do. 1 
Mon., Milliner, W. June 7. 

*Phillips & Co., Albion House, Newport, | Newport (Borough), Do. do. 1 
Mon., Milliners, W. | August 23. 

Abraham Lewis, 15, Charlotte St.. Newport, | Newport (Borough), | 4, Beyond legal hour on half- ul 
Mon., Tailor, W ° August 23. holiday. 

Davies & Son, High St., Newport, Mon., | Do. Do. do. 1 
Tailors, W. | 

Henry Hansard, Castle St., Merthyr Tydfil, Merthyr Tydfil | Do. do. 3 
Aérated Water Manufacturer, F. | (County), August 28. 

| 

*Mary Hughes, 31, Vale St., Denbigh, Confec- | Denbigh (Borough), Do. do. 1 
tioner, W. y September 8, 

*D. W. Lloyd, Arcade Buildings, Aberavon, | Aberavon (Borough), | 9, At night 2 
Milliner, W. February 9. 

W. G. Oliver, 148, Commercial Road, Newport, | Newport (Borough), Do. do. if 
Mon., Milliner, W. June 7. 

David Jones, Commerce House, Porth, Dress- | Porth (County), June Do. do. 2 
maker, W. 29, 

Joseph Isaac, Cambrian House, Carmarthen, | Carmarthen (Borough), Do. do. la 
Dressmaker, W. July 3. 

M. J., A., & E. Davies, Station St., Porth, | Porth (County), July Do. do, 1 
Milliners, W. | 13. 

D. BE. Davies, The Emporium, Ferndale, Dress- | Do. | Do. do. 2 
maker, W. 

Margaret Hodge, 65, Dunraven St., Tony- Do. Do. do. 1 
pandy, Dressmaker, W. 

J. Davies & Co., Garfield House, Treherbert, | Ystrad (County), July Do. do. mah 4 
Milliners, W. 17, 

Margaret E. Griffiths, 218, Bute St., Treorchy, Do. Do. do. 1 
Milliner, W. ra 

Rhondda Valley Aerated Water Co., Ltd., | Porth(County), August Do. do. 1 
Llwynpia, Rhondda Valley, Aérated Water 24, 

Manufacturers, F. | 

*Mortons Ltd., Queen St. Cardiff, Dress- | Cardiff (Borough), Do. do. 2 
makers, W. August 29. 

Richard Bathgate, 62, High St., Rhyl, Confec- | Rhyl (County), Sep- Do. do, ‘ 4 
tioner, W. tember 12. 

Banfield’s Aerated Water Co., Ltd., Berw | Pontypridd (County), Do. do. 6 
Road, Pontypridd, Aérated Water Manufac- September 27, 
turers, F, 

Thos. Elliott, Ltd., Gladstone St. Cardiff, | Cardiff (Borough), | 11. On statutory holiday 3b 


Mineral Water Manufacturers, F. 





August 29, 











a.—Also-attempted to obstruct H.M. Inspector’s Assistant. 
b,—Two cases withdrawn at suggestion of Bench. 


Penalty. 
(5) 


£38. da. 


010 0 


012 0 


10 0 


012 6 


Costs, 
(6) 


Sse he 


Uy oy! 


112 


0 14 


0 10 


0 18 





0. 


I ii cae ie 
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Petty Sessional Court 





















































Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases, | Penalty. Costs, 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
£ a da, £3 da. 
V._DANGEROUS 
TRADES, &c. 
‘Samuel Miles, 5A, Queen St., Newport, Mon.,| Newport (Borough), | 1. Failure t b ffi — 05 0 
Bottler, employed by W. H. Vile, Alma St., August 23. Special Rules abe ee : 
Newport, Aérated Water Manufacturer, F. 
Hannah Milton, 1, Kite St., Cardiff, Bottler, | Cardiff (Borough), Do. do. 010 0 6 6 
employed by Thos. Elliott, Ltd., Cardiff, September 18. x zi . 
Aérated Water Manufacturers, F. 
Bridget Mahoney, 11, Vere St., Cardiff, Bottler, Do. Do do. 1 010 0 0 6 6 
employed by Thos. Elliott, Ltd., Cardiff, 
Aérated Water Manufacturers, F. 
XXXI—PETERBOROUGH DISTRICT. 
I._GENERAL. 
H. Cleanliness, Ventila- 
tion, Overcrowding. 
“Wellingborough Boot & Shoe Co., Ltd.,| Wellingborough | l. Failure tolimewash factory, &c. 1 25020 Om 60 
Herriotts Lane, Wellingborough, Boot (County), March 30, 
Manufacturers, F. 
Ir._CHILDREN. 
K. Age, Fitness, &c. of 
Fr Children. 
“George Knight, Wellingborough Road, Fine- | Wellingborough | 2. Without certificate of school 1 010 0 0 6 O 
don, Leggings and Gaiter Manufacturer, F. (County), December attendance. 
Do. do. Do. 3. Without certificate of fitness .. 2 1s) ORO 16 0 
John Henry Fox, Irthlingborough Road, Do. Do. do. 1 010 0 013 0 
Finedon, Boot Manufacturer, F. 
Charles Kearsley, Kenmuir Road, Finedon, . 1X6 Do. do. 2 TS Om0 16 0 
Boot Manufacturer, F. 
L. Employment of 
Children at  {fIllegal 
Times. 
Public Benefit Boot Co., Ltd., Palk Road,| Welling borough | 1. Before or after legal HOUTA MEE 1 010 0 0 9 6 
Wellingborough, Boot Manufacturers, F. (County), March 30. 
III.-YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 
Wellingborough Boot & Shoe Co., Ltd.,| Wellingborough Employing young person under 3 110 0 TI 6 
Herriotts Lane, Wellingborough, Boot (County), March 30. 16 without certificate of fit- 
Manufacturers, F. ness. 
‘Charles Kearsley, Kenmuir Road, Finedon, | Wellingborough Do, do. 1 010 0 013 0 
Boot Manufacturer, F. pune December 
‘Wallis & Linnell, Woodford, Clothing Manu- | Thrapston (County), Do. do. 3 305.0 ee ey) 


facturers, F. 


—_ EEE ee ee 


4766—4 


December 19. 














8 0 2 
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XXXI.—PETERBOROUGH DISTRICT—continued. 





Petty Sessional Court 
































Defendant. and Date. Offence, Cases. | Penalty. | Costs, 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
| 
& 8. d, £8 a. 
III._YOUNG PERSONS 
—cont. 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at fllegal 
Times. 
Geo. Mather & Son, Cambridge St., Welling- | Wellingborough | ]. Before or after legal hours 2 110) 20) 0.19 0 
borough, Engineers, F. (County), March 30. 
Public Benefit Boot Co., Ltd., Palk Road, Do. Do. do 2 100 015 6 
Wellingborough, Boot Manufacturers, F. 
Walker Bros., Mill Road, Wellingborough, Do. Do. do, 1 ¥-0. 0 0 8 4 
Boot Manufacturers, F, 
IV .—_WOMEN. 
Ww. Employment of 
Women at Tlegal 
Times. 
Walker Bros., Mill Road, Wellingborough, | Wellingborough | 1. Before orafter legal hours .. 2 2.00 016 8 
Boot Manufacturers, F. (County), March 30. 
XXXII.—_NORWICH DISTRICT. 
I.-GENERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
Failure as regards :— 
* English & Son, London St., Norwich, Dress- | Norwich (City), March | 3, Keeping register of children 1 0 6.0 610 0 
makers, W. 11, and young persons, &¢, 
Elizabeth Minter, Head St., Colchester, | Colchester (Borough) Do. do. 2 1167 0 113 0 
Dressmaker, W. March 21. 
Trenowath Bros., High St. King’s Lynn, | King’s Lynn(Borough), Do. do. A 07520 0 SG 
Furniture Hangings Manufacturers, W. April 10. 
EK. Twitchett & Son, Old Market Place,| Sudbury (Borough), Do. do. 1 ola @) 09 0 
Sudbury, Dressmakers, W. April 13. 
Arthur G. Ray, Eaton Place, Ipswich, Boot | Ipswich (Borough), » Do. do. la _ _ 
Upper Closer, W. June 12, 
Hy. Houghton, St. Botolph St. Norwich, | Norwich (City), July Do. do, 1 010 0 06 0 
Bootmaker, F, 15. 
W. Palgrave Brown & Son, Great Yarmouth,| Great Yarmouth Do. do 1 One2 a6 014 6 
Sawmillers, F, (Borough), August 11, 
7 W. Pretty & Son, trading as Ipswich Box | Ipswich (Borough), Do, do. 1 012 0 018 @ 
Co., Tower Ramparts, Ipswich, Cardboard October 12. 
Box Manufacturers, F, 
C, T. Baker, Holt, Engineer, F. Hor (County), October Do. do. 1 One 0 012 0 
Henry Bowles, Market Place, Fakenham, | Fakenham (County), Do. do. 1 07570 011 6 
Dressmaker, W. November 27, 
Trenowath Bros., High §t., King’s Lynn, | King’s Lynn(Borough),| 4, Keeping register of overtime, 1 010 0 Gow G 
Furniture Hangings Manufacturers, W. April 10. or affixing particulars, or 
sending notice of same. 
Robert H, Howes, 5 & 7, Priory Yard, | Norwich (City), May Do, do. 1b _ 08 0 
Norwich, Bootmaker, W. ive 
Ada Riches, 253, London Road, Lowestoft, | Lowestoft (Borough), Do. do, 1 - 07 6 
Dressmaker, W. | July 3, 
*J. W. Caley &/|Co., London St., Norwich, | Norwich (City), July Do, do. 2 016 0 Bee et) 
Dressmakers, W. hemes, 
Laura S. Cullington, Prince of Wales Road, | Do. Do, do, uY OPS Fe 0 2 0 
Norwich, Dressmaker, W. ¥ 
Thomas Puxley, Church St. Cromer, | Cromer (County), Do. do, 1 Te0R0 010 0 
Milliner, W. October 30. 
Henry Bowles, Market Place, Fakenham, Do. do. 2 010 0 I 1 0 


Dréssmaker W 








Fakenham (County), 
\ 


November 27, 














a.—Dismissed, 


b—Withdrawn on payment of costs, 


TABLES. 
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Wm. F. Jennings, tradingas H. Cuthbert & 
Co., Diss, Malister F. 












































Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases, | Penalty. Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
eh (0b ces 
I.—GENERAL-— cont. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
—cont. 
_ Failure as regards :— 
Edward Curl, The Walk, Norwich, Dress- | Norwich (City), | 4. Keeping register of overtime, 2 20 0 iB) 
maker, W. December 13. or affixing particulars, or 
sending notice of same. 
W. H. Smith & Son, Chevington, Clothiers, W.| Bury St. Edmunds | 5. Keeping list of outworkers, or 2 310 0 0 15 
(County), October 11. keeping it open to inspection, 
or sending list to H.M. In- 
spector, 
Richmond Lewis & Co., Magdalen Street, | Colchester (Borough), Do. do. 1 10 0 0 10 
Colchester, Clothiers, W. November 23. 
. Bullard & Sons, Ltd., Lower Westwick St., | Norwich (City), Octo- | 7. Notifying accident <* 1 010 0 0 12 
Norwich, Aérated Water Makers, F. ber 21. 
*W.H. Orvis & Co., Ipswich, Shipbuilders, F. | Ipswich (Borough), Do. do. 1 10 0 0 10 
November 30. 
Harry J. Linzell, Ipswich, Builder, F. .. 3 Do. Do. do. 1 3.0 0 0 16 
Henry Bowles, Market Place, Fakenham, } Fakenham (County), | 9. Sending other prescribed notices 1 OR og0 011 
Dressmaker, W. November 27. 
Arthur J. Estcourt, Harleston, Norfolk, | Harleston (County), | 10. Sending correct annual return 1 010 0 0 10 
Engineer, F. June 2, ; 
W. F. Wilkinson, Ely, Wheelwright, F... Ely (County), June 29 Do. do. a) 010 0 0 11 
Eliza Laws, Upper Holland St., Bungay,|/ Bungay (County), Do. do. la _ = 
Dressmaker, W. July 6. 
B. Posting of Abstracts, 
Notices, &c. 
Henry S. Horwood, Church Terrace, Wisbech, | Wisbech (Borough), | 1. Failure to affix abstracts and 1 05 0 0.15 
Dressmaker, W. — February 1. notices. 
Edward Dykes, Halesworth, Baker, W. Halerweore (County), Do. do. 1 010 0 0 5 
ay 4. 
Henry G. Sharpe, West Avenue, Clacton-on- | Thorpe - le - Soken Do. de. 1 20m 011 
Sea, Cycle Repairer, W. (County), August 21. 
Richard Harrison, Norwich St., Fakenham, | Fakenham (County), Do. do. 1 OR San) 0 10 
Baker, W. September 25, 
James Garling, Long Wyre St., Colchester, | Colchester (Borough), Do. do. 2 010 0 lu 
Baker, W. ; October 26, 
Henry Bowles, Market Place, Fakenham, | Fakenham (County), Do. do. 1 0 5 0 0 10 
Dressmaker, W. November 27, 
¢ Cc. Obstruction or Per- 
sonatian of H.M.. In- 
spectors. 
Fred Bennett, Hamlet Brickworks, Ipswich, | Ipswich (Borough), } 1. Obstruction .. ne «e ae la = _ 
Brickmaker, W. June 12, 
D. Fencing; Dangerous 
Machinery, &c. 
Coleman & Co., Ltd., Lower Westwick St., | Norwich (City), June5 | 1. Failure to fence dangerous 1 1) -O) 011 
Norwich, Letterpress Printers, F. machinery, 
Britannia Co., St. Botolph St., Colchester, | Colchester (Borough), Do. do, 1 1 0-0 019 
Engineers and Tronfounders, F. October 26, 
Fellows & Co., Ltd., South Town, Great | Great Yarmouth Do. do. 1 010 0 0 14 
Yarmouth, Occupiers of Dock, F. (Borough), Novem- 
ber 22, 
ay oy. F. Ramse County), | 2 Penal Compensation in cases 1 1050 70 0 12 
Alfred Fuller, Warboys, Brickmaker, May 10, K where death or injury has 
resulted from :— 
(a.) Failure to fence ma- 
chinery, 
Diss (County), May 24 Do. do. 1 LE On) 0.15 


a. 


0 


o 


0 


Sn 


a,—Dismissed. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1899 :. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 


TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


XXXII.—_NORWICH DISTRICT —continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 





Petty Sessional Court 








Defendant. and Date. Offence. 
(1) (2) (3) 
I._GENERAL—cont. 
H. Cieanliness, WVentila- 
tion, Overcrowding. 
A. W. Jordan, Beccles, Letterpress Printer, F,... | Beecles (Borough), | 1. Failure to limewash factory, &c. 
February 24. 


Britannia Co., St. Bololph St., Colchester, 
Engineers and Ironfounders, F. 


Morris Lincoln, Rose Valley, Unthank Road, 
Norwich, Baker, W. 


J. Grieve & Son, East: St., Lowestoft, Fish 
Curers, W. 


Alfred Gall, Woodbridge, Aérated Water Manu- 
facturer, F. 


Henry G. Sharpe, West Avenue, Clacton-on- 
Sea, Cycle Repairer, W. 


Frederick Clarke, Whaplode Road, Lowestoft, 
Fish Curer, W. 


Frederic J. 
Baker, W. 

EK. Twitchett & Son, Old Market Place, 
Sudbury, Dressmakers, W. 

Edward Dykes, Halesworth, Baker, W. 

Henry G. Sharpe, West Avenue, Clacton-on- 
Sea, Cycle Repairer, W. 


Mary Ann Sharpe, Mistley, Manningtree, 
Baker, W. 


J. Grieve & Son, East: St., Lowestoft, Fish 
Curer, W. 


Frederick Clarke, Whaplode Road, Lowestoft, 
Fish Curer, W 


Marshall & Co., South Denes, Great Yar- 
mouth, Machinists, F. 


Cushion Bros., Barn Road, Norwich, Saw- 
millers, F. 


Coleman & Co., Ltd., Lower Westwick St., 
Norwich, Letterpress Printers, F. 


J. Gough & Sons, Bures, Maltsters, F. . 


Hy. Houghton, St. Botolph St, Norwich, 
Bootmaker, F. 


Fisher, King St., Cambridge, 





Colchester (Borough), 
October 26. 


Norwich (City), Octo- 
ber 7. 

Lowestoft (Borough), 
December 11, 


Woodbridge (County), 
October 19. 


Thorpe - le - Soken 
(County), August 21. 


Lowestoft (Borough), 
December 11. 


Cambridge (Borough), | 


February 2. 


Sudbury 
April 13. 


(Borough), 
Halesworth (County), 
May 4. 


Thorpe - le - Soken, 
(County), August 21. 


Mistley (County), No- 
vember 2. 


Lowestoft (Borough), 
December 11. 


Do. 


Great Yarmouth, 
(Borqugh), January 


Norwich (City),May 17 
Norwich (City), June 5 
Boxford 


June 9. 


Norwich (City), July 15 


(County), 





Do. 


do, 


II._-CHILDREN. 


EK. 


1, Under legal age 


Do. 


Age, Fitness, &c: 


do. 


2. Without. certificate of school 
attendance. 


L. Employment 


of 


Children at fllegal 
Times. 


3. Beyond legal hour on hali- 


holiday. 
Do 


8. Otherwise 


do. 


than in morning and 


afternoon sets or on alternate 


days. 


Do 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


do, 


do. 


do. 


do. 


rII.-YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q:. Fitness, &c. 


Employing young person under 
16 without certificate of fit- 


ness. 


do. 


do, 


do. 


do. 











Cases. 
(4) 


la 


1b 


la 


la 


le 














Penalty. 
(5) 


SAGs 


150) 20 


0 0 6 


010 0 


010 0 


lt) 


Costs, 
(6) 


£ 8. da. 


013 0 


014 0 


5. On 100.0 


OF Ses 


014 0 


013 6 


0 6 6 


011 6 


014 0 


0 10 


SSS 


a,—Dismissed. 


b.=--Dismissed ; costs remitted 
c—Withdrawn on payment. 


er - 


; aa ee Je — 


TABLES, 


TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued, 


XXXII.—_NORWICH DISTRICT—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


ATL 





Defendant, 
(1) 


W. Palgrave Brown & Son, Great Yarmouth, 
Saw millers, F. 


7W. Pretty & Son, trading as Ipswich Box 
Co., Tower Ramparts, Ipswich, Cardboard 
Bo Manufacturers, F. 


* Arthur Preston, Holt, Letterpress Printer, F. 


H. J. Scott & Son, Market Place, Beccles, 
Tailors, W. 


Thorndick & Dawson Bros., 
Norwich, Envelope Makers, W. 


Elm Hill, 
_ Ellen L. Salmon, East Bergholt, Baker, W. .. 


Agnes L. Boggis, North St., Sudbury, Dress- 
maker, 


Robt. Edwards, Brandon, Furrier, F. .. 


T. Woods & Son, Fitzroy St., Cambridge, 
Aérated Water Makers, F. 


Henry LO SNE 6, NE St., Great Yar- 
mouth, Tailor, W. 


Edward Curl, The Walk, Norwich, Dress- 
maker, 


Charles A. Best, Cornhill, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Dressmaker, W. 


Cushion Bros., Barn Road, Norwich, Saw- 
millers, F. 


John Welton, Lavenham, Blacksmith, W. 


J. Gough & Sons, Bures, Maltsters, F. .. ae 

Frederick Lowe, High St. Saxmundham, 
Baker, W. 

Arthur Stubbings, Woodbridge Road, 


Ipswich, Confectioner, W. 


Richard Harrison, Norwich St., Fakenham, 
Baker, W. 


Ellen L. Salmon, East Bergholt, Baker, W. .. 


W. P. Baker, Church St., Cromer, Lawndry 
Occupier, F. 


John J. Willrea, Timberhill, Norwich, Sugar 


Boiler, W. 


*Florence M. Guyton, St. Giles St., Norwich, 
Dressmaker, W. 


Alfred Perfect, Shackell St. 
Basket Chair Maker, W. 


Sudbury Aerated Water Co., Sudbury, 
Aérated Water Makers, F. 


Norwich, 


Frank Rowe, Elm Hill, Norwich, Cabinet 
Maker, W. 











Petty Sessional Court 
and Date. 


(2) 








Great Yarmouth, 
(Borough), August 11. 


Ipswich (Borough), 
October 12. 


Holt (County), Octo- 
ber 16. 


Beccles (Borough), 
January 13. 


Norwich (City), Sep- 
tember 23. 


Ipswich 
October 31. 


Sudbury (Borough), 
November 2. 


Brandon (County), 
November 9. 


Cambridge (Borough), 
November 10. 


Great Yarmouth (Bor- 
ough), November 22, 


Norwich Mity), De- 
cember 13. 
Bury St. Hdmunds 


(Borough), April 20, 
orgs (City), May 
Long Melford (County), 

May 19. 


Boxford (County), 
June 9. 


Saxmundham 
(County), August 31. 


Ipswich (Borough), 
September 18, 


Fakenham (County), 
September 25. 


Ipswich (County), 
October 31. 


Cromer (County), 
October 30. 


Norwich (City), Octo- 
ber 7. 


Norwich (City), No- 
vember 7. 


Borwich (City), April 
Sudbury 

July 20. 
Nomen (City), April 


(Borough), 


(County), 


























Offence. Cases, Penalty. Costs. 
(3) (4) (5) (6) 
£38. d. S48 Ge 
Irl._YOUNG PERSONS 
—cont. 
Q: Fitness, &c.—cont. 
Employing young person under 2 0) 5.0 Le 
16 without certificate of fit- 
ness. 
Do. do. 3 116 6 213 6 
Do, do, 1 01 0 Onl 0 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at  fllegal 
Times. 
1. Before or after legal hours ite 1 Ledeen) Oates G 
Do. do. 2 ee Orn) eet 
Do. do. 1 010 0 i ay) 
Do. do. 1 010 0 0 9.0 
Do. do. 4 0 4 0 26 0 
Do, do. 2 010 0 16 0 
Do. do. 5 4 0 0 4 5 5 
Do. do. 1 10 6 011 6 
4. Beyond legal hour on half- 3a _ _ 
holiday. 
Do. do, 2 012 0 i ong es) 
Do. do. 1 00 6 012 0 
Do. do. 1 010 0 014 0 
Do. do. 2b 010 0 012 6 
Do. do. 3¢ 0-10 0 1+9 6 
Do. do. 2d _ — 
Do. do. 1 1*0' © 0-8 0 
5. Beyond legal number of hours 1 110 0 014 0 
in laundries. 
8. Beyond legal period without 1 010 0 O°138.6 
interval for meals, 
Do. do. 2 Ii 0 018 6 
9, At night 2 AAO ORIE 1 4° 0 
Do. : do. 2 faa, 010 6 
11. On statutory holiday 1 010 0 Orie 





a.-—Dismissed. 


b.—One case dismissed, 


c.—One case withdrawn on payment of costs, as the young person was nearly 18 years of age. 


d. Dismissed ; statements made at the time of visiting the workshop were contradicted in Court. 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. . 


XXXII—NORWICH DISTRICT—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 
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Defendant. 
(1) 


Charlotte H. Tooke, 72, St. Giles St., Norwich, 
Dressmaker, W. 


Robert H. Howes,5 &7, Priory Yard, Norwich, 
Bootmaker, W. 


Edgar Bayles, Harleston, Dressmaker, W. 


Arthur G. Ray, Eaton Place, Ipswich, Boot 
Upper Closer, W. 


* English & Son, London St., Norwich, Dress- 
makers, W. 


Edward Curl, The Walk, Norwich, Dress- 
maker, W. 


Charles F. Felton, Meat Market, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Dressmaker, W. 


Lidia Mason, Trinity St., Colchester, Dress- 
maker, W. 


Thomas Puxley, Church St., Cromer, Mil- 
liner, W. 


W. P. Baker, Church St., Cromer, Laundry 
Occupier, F. 


* English & Son, London St., Norwich, Dress- 
makers, W. 


Laura S. Cullington, Prince of Wales Road, 
Norwich, Dressmaker, W. 


* English & Son, London St., Norwich, Dress- 
makers, W. 


*J. W. Caley & Co., London St., Norwich, 
Dressmakers, W. 


* English & Son, London St., Norwich, Dress- 
makers, W. 


* Florence M. Guyton, St. Giles St., Norwich, 
Dressmaker, W. : 


Sudbury Aerated Water Co., 
Aérated Water Makers, F. 


Walton, 


Sudbury, 


Sammence Bros., 
Makers, F. 


Aérated Water 
Labellers employed by Bullard & Sons, Ltd., 
Norwich, Aérated Water Manufacturers, F.:— 


Florence Crowe 


Beatrice Catchpole ae ea fe 
' Emma Brittain 
Operatives employed by A.J. Caley & Co., Ltd., 
Norwich, Aérated Water Manufacturers, F.:— 
Robert Barratt, Labeller 
Wm. Barlow, Wirer 
Geo. Stubbs, Wirer 
Rd. Starling, Labeller 
Chas. Elsegood, Bottler.. 


Geo. Stevens, Labeller 








Petty Sessional Court 
and Date. 


(2) 


Norwich (City), May 17 
Norwich (City), May 17 


Harleston (County), 


June 2, 


Ipswich (Borough), 
June 12. 


Norwah (City),August 


Norwich (City), De- 


cember 13. 


Bury St. Edmunds 
(Borough), April 20. 


Colchester (Borough), 
July 27. 


Cromer (County), Oc- 
tober 30. 


Do. 
Rorsiach (City), March 
BPRS (City), July 
Do, 
Do. 
Sprwieh (City), August 


Norwich (City), No- 
vember 7. 


Sudbury (Borough), 
January 19. 


Walton (County), 
August 30. 


Norwich (City), Oc- 


tober 7. 
Do. 
Do. 


a.—Dismissed. 








I 


Offence 
(3) 


Iv.—_WOMEN. 


Ww. Employment of 
Women at {[E[llegal 
Times. 


1. Before or after legal hours 


oe 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
4, Beyond legal hour on half- 
holiday. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 


on 


co 


in laundries. 


interval tor meals. 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do, 


V._-DANGEROUS 
TRADES, &c. 


l. Failure to observe or 
Special Rules. 

Do. do. 
Do. do 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do, 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 


b,—Withdrawn on payment of costs. 


. Beyond legal number of hours 


. Beyond legal period without 


affix 





Cases. 


(4) 


1b 


KF ee SS SS eS 





(5) 


Ss 


0 10 


0 10 


015 


0 10 


o fe oo 8s O&O & 
ao oc oc 2a & & 


Penalty. 


d, 


om Oo DB @ & 








Costs, 
(6) 


rope a Gh 


014 0 


010 6 


011 0 
116 0 
116 6 
018 0 


012 6 


110 6 


1x4 a0 


en 





TABLES. 
TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 
‘ (For General Notes see p. 392.) 
XXXIT.—NORWICH DISTRICT—continued. 
Petty Sessional Court 
Defendant. and Date. | Offence. Cases. 
qd) (2) | (3) (4) 





Operatives employed by A. J. Caley & Co., Litd., 
Norwich, Aérated Water Manufacturers, F.:— 


Jas. Love, Boittler .. 


Wm. Rudd, Wirer .. oc 
Hybond, Wirer .. ot Be ae 
Fred. Wilson, Labeller 

Horace Norman, Labeller 

Walter Hall, Wirer 

Fred. Sengo, Wirer 

Wm. Ninham, Labeller .. 








Norwich (City), Octo- 
ber 7. 


T. Woods & Son, Fitzroy St., Cambridge, | Cambridge (Borough), 


Avrated Water Manijfacturers, F. 


Alfred Fuller, Warboys, Brick Maker, F. 


H. Towell & Co., Girling St., Sudbury, Si/k 
Weavers, W. 


William Kemp, Gainsborough St., Sudbury, 
Silk Weaver, W. 
Silk 


Cross St., Sudbury, 


William Kemp, 
Weaver, W. 





November 10. 


Ramsey (County), May | 


10. 
Sudbury (Borough), 
June 22. 
Do. 
Do. 





V.—_DANGEROUS 
TRADES, &c.—cont. 


1. Failure to observe or affix 
Special Rules. 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 


ZEIV.—TRUCK ACTS. 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 








re 


4b 


2¢ 





Penalty. 


(5) 


SS Go eed, 
cS 
a ana a ae o@ 
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Costs. 
(6) 





XXXIII.—EAST METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 





Solomon Kirsch, 36, Gowers Walk, White- 
chapel, E., Tailor, W. 

I. Cohen, 46, Gowers Walk, E., Tailor, W. 

*L. Zass, 173, Cannon Street Road, E., Dress- 
maker, W. 


4 Stevenson Bros., Lid., 51, Featherstone St., 
H.C., Fancy Box Makers, F. 
Do. do. 


‘-¥F. Ginzler & Co., Ltd., 7, Love Lane, Shad- 
well, E., Tin Bow Manufacturers, F. 


Simon Steinbock, 117, St. George’s St., E., 
Tailor, W. 


F. Courthorpe, Alliance Mills, Stoke Newing- 
- ton, N., Art Metal Worker, F’. 





Thames (Metropolitan 
30. 

Do. 

Thames (Metropolitan 
Police Court), Sep- 
tember 19. 

Worship Street (Metro- 
politan Police Court), 
September 1. 


Do. 


Thames (Metropolitan 


Police Court), De- 


cember 19. 


Thames (Metropolitan 
Police Court), March 
29. 


North London (Metro- 
politan Police Court), 
April 25. 


Police Court), June | 


| 
| 
} 





‘ 


I.-GENERAD. 


A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 


Failure as regards :— 

4, Keeping register of overtime, 
or affixing particulars, or 
sending notice of same. 

Do. do. 


Do. do. 


6. Keeping register of accidents 
and diseases, or keeping it 
open to inspection. 

7, Notifying accident 


Do. do. 


3. 
Wotices, &c. 


1. Failure to affix abstracts and | 


notices. 


Do do. 





a.—Dismissed, 


4766—4 


b.—Two cases withdrawn on payment of costs. 
¢.—One case withdrawn on payment of costs. 





{ 
Posting of Abstracts, 











4 0 0 0 6 0 
410 012 0 
5 6 0 0 6°0 
O80) 0 6 0 
010 0 0 & 6 
410 0 010 0 
EO 10 0 6 
TO 0 0 2 
pao 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


XXXIIIA—EAST METROPOLITAN DISTRICT—continued. 





Petty Sessional Court 





Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases | Penalty. 
qd) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
SB Ga 
I._-GENERAL—cont. 
B. Posting of Abstracts, 
Notices, &c.—cont. 
Rosa Glickstein, 1, Berners St., E., Dress- | Tnoames (Metropolitan | 1. Failure to affix abstracts and 1 050 
maker, W. Te Court), May notices. 
H, Klugman, 87, Chamber St., E., Tailor, W... | Thames (Metropolitan Do. do. 1 20 0 
Police Court), June 
30. 
Isaac Waks & Bernard Klieman, 190, St. | Thames (Metropolitan Do. do 1 2 0-0 
George’s St., E., Boot Manufacturers, W. pice Court), July , 
De 
Thomas Green, 53, Princes Square, St. Do. Do. do. Al 110 0 
Georges, E., Tailor, W. 
Hyman Goldberg, 112, Newark St., E., Tailor, | Thames (Metropolitan Do. do. i 20 0 
W. Police Court), No- 
vember 2. 
George Pearson, 12, St. Thomas’ Yard, Ben Do. Do do. 1 2.0 0 
Jonson Road, E., Paper Sorter, W. 
Morris Myers, 268, Commercial Road, E., | Thames (Metropolitan Do. do. i 2, 050 
Tailor, W. Police Court), No- 
vember 15, 
Joseph Simons, 65, Lambeth St., Whitechapel, | Thames (Metropolitan Do. do 1 2 0.0 
E., Tailor, W. Police Court), De- 
cember 18. 
Davis Goldberg, 125, New Road, E., Tinsmith, Do. Do. do i Ae i) 
W. 
C. Obstruction or Per- 
sonation of H.M. In- 
spectors. 
*H. Goldstein, 42, Sheridan St., St. Georges, E., | Thames (Metropolitan | 1. Obstruction .. 1 3 0 0 
Boot Laster, W. Police Court), Feb- 
ruary 1. 
D. Fencing ; Dangerous 
Machinery, é&c. 
; | 
London Brick Co., Southbury Road, Ponders | Enfield (County),| 1. Failure to fence dangerous ik 56 0 0 
End, Brick Manufacturers, F. September 18. machinery. 
Grover & Grover, Ltd., 752, High Road, | Tottenham (County), | 2. Penal Compensation in cases 1 20 0 0 
Tottenham, N., Piano Manufacturers, F. June 1. where death or injury has 
resulted from :— 
(a.) Failure to fence ma- 
chinery. 
III._-YOUNG PERSONS. 
@. Fitness, &c. 
A. Bernstein, 24, Sutton St., E., Boot Manufac- | Thames (Metropolitan | Employing young person under 1 20 0 
turer, F Police Court), April 16 without certificate of fit- 
26. ness, 
D. & A. Hutchison, Hancock Road, Bromley- Do. Do. do. 2 40 0 
by-Bow, E., Zronfounders, F. 
W.H. Hindley & Co., 171, Arch, Lucas St., E., | ‘Thames (Metropolitan Do. do. 2 6 0 0 
Sack and Bag Manufacturers, F. Police Court), May 3. 
Jani Maffuniades, Harper’s Yard, Ruskin | Tottenham (County) Do. do. 1 10 0 
Road, Tottenham, N., Lithographer, F. June 1. i 
London Brick Co., Southbury Road, Ponders | Enfield (C ty) D 2 
End, Brick Manufacturers, F. Zertermer 18 ot . 3 pi 
Charles Stotter, Southbury Road, Ponders | Do. 
End, Brick Manufacturer, f. is 9 ag : ob 
Pintsch’s Patent Lighting Co., Ltd., Dover | Thames (Metropolitan Do. da 1 1 
Wharf, Limehouse, E., Carriage Lamp Manu- Police Courts. No- iy ae 
facturers, F. vember 15. 
| 





























Costs. 


(6) 


£e 


0 13 


014 


a 


ty. 


014 0 


110 06 


0 12 


0 12 


TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


TABLES. 


(Yor General Notes see p. 392.) 


XXXITI.—-EAST METROPOLITAN DISTRICT—continued. 


Or 





Defendant. 
(1) 


Petty Sessional Court 
and Date. 


(2) 


Offence. 
(3) 








Blackwall Galvanized Iron Co., Ltd., 
Orchard Place, Blackwall, H., Galvanizers, F. 


Samuel Bros., Ltd., 42, Tenter St. South, 
' Whitechapel, E., Clothing Manufacturers, W. 


L. Zass, 173, Cannon Street Road, E. Dress- 
maker, W 


Pintsch’s Patent Lighting Co., Ltd., Dover 
Wharf, Limehouse, B., Carriage Lamp Manu- 
fucturers, F. 


Samuel Turtletaub, 
Machinist, W. 


114, Lucas St, E., 


Jani Maffuniades, Harper’s Yard, Ruskin 
Road, Tottenham, N., Lithographer, F. 


G. Payne & Co., Ltd., 5, 6, & 8, Church St., 
Minories, E., Tea Blenders, F. 


*H. R. Alexander & Sons, The Era Press, 
Leyton, Letiernress Printers, F. 


Annie Agombar, 203, Old Ford Road, E., 
Boot Upper Manufacturer, W. 


Steam Laundry Co., 


+ Enfield Sanitar 
Park, N., Laundry 


Ged. Bast il 
Occupiers, F. 


* Raphael Phillips, 14, Great Prescott St., E., 
Tailor, W. 


Isodore Cohen, 50, Sutton St., E., Tailor, W. .. 


+Enfield Sanitary Steam Laundry Co., 
Ltd., Bush Hill Park, N., Laundry 
Occupiers, F. 


* Abraham Simmonds, 25, Great Prescott St., 
E., Tailor, W. 


+ Levy Bros. & Knowles, Plough Wharf, E., 
Sack Makers, F 


+Enfield Sanitary Steam Laundry Co., 
Ltd., Bush Hill Park, N., Laundry 
Occupiers, F. 


Louis Cohen, 125, New Road, E., Machinist, W. 





Thames (Metropolitan 
Fou Court), May 


Do. 


Thames (Metropolitan 
Police Court), Sep- 
tember 5. 


Thames (Mciropolitan 
Police Court), No- 
vember 15. 


Thames (Metropolitan 
Police Court), De- 
cember 18. 


Tottenham (County), 
June 1. 


Thames (Metropolitan 
Police Court), Feb- 
ruary 8. 


Stratford (County), 
May 27. 


Worship Street (Metro- 
politan Police Court), 
November 22. 


Enfield 
May 1. 


(County), 


Thames (Metropolitan 
Police Court), 
March 29. 


Thames (Metropolitan 
Police Court), No- 
_ vember 15. 


Enfield 
May 1. 


(County), 


Thames (Metropolitan 
Police Court), June 
30. 


Thames (Metropolitan | 


Police Court), August 
24. 


Enfield 
May 1. 


(County), 


Thames (Metropolitan 
Police Court) De- 
cember 18. 





IrIzI._YOUNG PERSONS 
—cont. 


R. Employment of Young 
Persons at  {fllegal 


Times. 


1. Before or after legal hours 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do 
Do. do. 


8. Beyond legal period without 
interval for meals. 


9, At night 


Do. do. 


EV.—_W OMEN. 


Ww. Employment of 
Women at Illegal 
Times. 


1. Before or after legal hours 


5. Beyond legal number of hours 
in laundries. 


6, At meal times 


Do. do. 


8. Beyond legal period without 
interval for meals. 


9, At night 


Do. do. 


ll. On statutory holiday 


Y. Jewish Employers. 


Illegal employment by Jew of 
Jewish women. 

















Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 

(4) (5) (6) 

AS ky £6 d. 
1 Weullsy 1) 010 0 
3 Bie Pa) 018 0 
la _ — 
2 3 0 0 012 0 
1 2 0 0 Wy Gy Ge 
2 if HO 010 0 
2 LOR ONO 014 0 
3 9 0 0 014 6 
2 20 0 012 0 
2 0 5 0 010 6 
4 e) 0) (9 La 210: 
1 110 0 0 8 0 
2 One 0) 010 6 
1b — — 
5 10 0 0 110 6 
3 0 5 0 0 14 6 
1 2 0P60 0 8 0 











a 


a.—The young person stated at time of HM. I 
Court she alleged she was 18 years of age. 


withdrawn. 
b.—Dismissed, 


4766—4 


nspector’s visit she was only 16 years of age, signing a declaration to that effect, but in 
Owing to difficulty of proving the age (young person born in Russia), the case was 


3 P 2 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


‘ 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


XXXIV.—CENTRAL METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 





Petty Sessional Court 


















Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
q) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Seeds EIR feb 
I._GENERATL. 
B. Posting of Abstracts, 
Notices, &c. 
Abraham Duboff, 93, Chicksand Si., Spital- | Worship Street (Metro-| 1. Failure to affix abstracts and 1 20 0 0.2 9 
fields, Upholsterer, W. politan Police Court), notices. 
March 9. 
K. Barrows, 51, Melgund Road, Highbury, N., | North London (Metro- Do. do. 1 050 malt Yew 
Blouse Maker, W. politan Police Court), . 
May 2. 
H. Cieanliness, Ventila- 
tion, Overcrowding. 
Teofani & Co., 18, Bury St., Aldgate, E., | Guildhall (City), May | 1. Failure to limewash factory, &c. i Es.) 02 0 
Cigarette Manufacturers, F. 9. 
IIzZ._YOUNG PERSONS. 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at tHZilevgal 
Times. 
Lucas & Son, 35, Paul St. Shoreditch, E., | Worship Street (Metro-| 1. Before or after legal hours i yee) i) 05 6 
Furriers, W. politan Police Court), ‘ 
February 14. 
Fiction Press Agency, Ltd., 2, Crown Court, | Clerkenwell (Metro- Do. do, 1 200 05 0 
Milton St., E.C., Letterpress Printers, F. politan Police Court), 
May 16. 
F. C. Mathieson & Sons, 18-20, Copthall | Guildhall (City), May Do. do. 3 110 0 ea 
Avenue, Letterpress Printers, F. 23. 
“aul Smith, 34, Anning St., Shoreditch, E., | Worship Street (Metro- Do do. 2 4 0 0 010 0 
Trouser Maker, W. politan Police Court), 
July 18. 
Annie Fryer, 16, Gibraltar Walk, Bethnal | Worship Street (Metro- Do. do. 2 0.10 0 010 6 
Green Road, French Polisher, W. politan Police Court), 
December 13. 
*+ Thos. James Weeks & Sons, 58-60, Banner | Worship Street (Metro-| 2. Before or after legal hours in 1 200 06 0 
St., E.C., Leather Goods Manufacturers, W. politan Police Court), business of, but outside, the 
December 11. factory or workshop, when 
employed therein before and 
after dinner hour. 
IV.—WOMEN. 
Ww. Employment of 
Women at ZHNegai 
Times. 
Lewis Glass, 43, Grey Eagle St., E., Coat | Worship Street (Metro-| 1. Before or after legal hours 2 40 0 010 0 
Maker, W. politan Police Court), 
April 20. 
Henry Levy, 20, Aldgate Avenue, E., Mantle | Guildhall (City), Feb- | 6. At meal times 2 40 0 011 0 
Maker, W. ruary l. 
Marks Bloomberg, 5, Aldgate Avenue, E., Do. Do. do. 2 400 012 4 
Tailor, W. 
Nathan Tobias, 16, Fournier St., Spitalfields, | Worship Street (Metro- Do. do. 3 peg 6, Os 0 
Tailor, W. politan Police Court), 
March 9. 
| 
ee Peres 19, Fournier St., Spitalfields, Do. Do. do. 1 2 0.0 O.5=0 
atior, = 
Jacob Dennenberg, 7, Little Pearl St., White- | Worship Street (Metro-| 9, At night 3a Ll OO OS 


chapel, Tailor, W. 


politan Police Court), 
December 13. 








a.—Two cases dismissed. 





TABLES. 


TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued. 


XXXV.—-WEST METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 





(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


Ns seme sro asseapnemneee 

















a.—Convicted in cost of summons only. 














Petty Sessional Court 
Defendant. and Date. Offence. | Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
rs: a. Pa £8 (8 
I.-GENERATL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Wotices, &c. 
Failure as regards :— 
7H. Bourdin, 36, Upper Berkeley St. W.,| Marylebone (Metro- | 1. Notification of commencement 1 20 0 0 4 0 
Wearing Apparel Manufacturer, W. politan Police Court), of occupation. 
December 28. 
*+ William Clarkson, 45, Wellington St., W.C., | Bow Street (Metro- | 4. Keeping register of overtime, 2 20 0 012 0 
JAG Maker, W. politan Police Court), or affixing particulars, or 
January 30, sending notice of same. 
+B. J. Simmons & Co.,7 & 8, King St.,Covent | Bow Street (Metro- Do. do. 2 2 Kt) 1h) 012 0 
Garden, W.C., Theatrical Costumiers, W. politan Police Courk) 
February 7. 
+ Hughes & Co., 26, Baker St.,W., Dressmakers, | Marylebone (Metro- Do. do. 2 270) 10 08 0 
W. politan Police Court), 
June A, 
+ Madame Sear, 78, Grosvener St., W., Dress- | Marlborough Street Do. do. 2 P00 014 0 
maker. (Metropolitan Police 
Court), July 17. 
- Dickins & Jones, 26 & 27, Argyll St., W.,| Marlborough Street Do. do. 5 10 0 0 20) 
Dressmakers, W. (Metropolitan Police 
Court), August 2. 
+ Madame Louise, 221, Oxford St., W., Dress- Marlborough Street Do. do. 2 (0) 610 0 
maker, W. (Metropolitan Police 
: Court), November 23 
+Madame Watts, 4, Orchard St., W., Dress- | Marylebone (Metro- Do. do. 2 At i 080 
maker, W. politan Police Court), 
: December 28. 
Lawrence & Sons, Wharf Road, London, N., | Clerkenwell (Metro- | 10. Sending correct annual return 1 0:95:30 On 220 
Builders, F. eae Police Court), 
June 13 
Patman & Fotheringham, Theobald’s Road, Do. Do. do. i 0-5 0 020 
W.C., Builders, F. 
%. Posting of Abstracts, 
Wotices, &c. 
Joseph White, 23, Steele Road, Willesden, | Harlesden (County), | 1. Failure to affix abstracts and 1 10 0 Oo Tis6 
Laundry Occupier, W. June 22 notices. 
William Walton, Talbot Villa, Steele Road, Do. Do. do. i ee 076 
Willesden, Launary Occupier, W. 
J. R. Dale & Co., 12, Westbourne Grove, W., | West London (Metro- Do. do. 1 TO 0 050 
"Tas tiiane WWE gist? politan Police Court), | 
a June 23. 
Simon Green, 14, Bolton Road, Kensington, Do. Do. do. 1 ie 8) 05.0 
W., Tailor, W. 
4 Taryle Metro- Do. do. 1 2 (h) fh) 610 0 
+H. Bourdin, 33, Upper Berkeley St. W.,| Marylebone (Me 
f; or W. politan Police Court), 
Wearing Apparel Manufacturer, DR eaaiee Bs: 
H. Cleanliness, WVentila-= 
tion, Overcrowding. 
: 5, Wellington St., W.C., | Bow Street (Metro- | 5 Allowing workshop to be over- il 1 0 0 0 4 0 
oo. po ellingto ; : politan Police Court), crowded, &e. 
re aie old January 30. 
ZIII._YOUNG PERSONS. 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at fllegai 
Times. 
; ‘11i & 19, Whitehart St.,| Bow Street (Metro- | 1. Before or after legal hours la — OD 20 
Neowin waar, Ww. fy politan Police Court), 
ee i January 30. 
: D) ., W., Dressmakers, | Marylebone (Metro- Do. do. 1 J 0.0 040 
i; Eng 08 Bcc e ePeKeE tM» Lre "| politan Police Court), 
i June 5. 





The young person contradicted her written declaration. 
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TABLE 20.—Prosecutions in 1899 in Detail—continued, 


(For General Notes see p. 392.) 


XXXV.—WEST METROPOLITAN DISTRICT—continued. 





Petty Sessional Court 





Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. | Costs, 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
EU SF £s. 
| Izrx._YOUNG PERSONS 
—cont. 
R. Employment of Young | 
Persons at Ellegal 
Times—cont. 
Alice Claire, 102, Kensington Park Road, W,,| West London (Metro- | 1. Before or after legal hours 1 1. 0:49 0 5 
Dressmaker, W. f | politan Police Court), 
| June 23. 
Leopold Barbellion, 70, Queen’s Road, Bays- | Marylebone (Metro- Do. do. F} 110 0 0 6 
water, W., Confectioner, W. politan Police Court), 
August 28. 
James Simpson & Co., Ltd., Grosvenor Road, | Westminster (Metro- | 4, Beyond legal hour on half- 5a 100 0 15 
S.W., Engineers, F. politan Police Court), holiday. 
ulyade 
Leopold Barbellion, 70, Queen’s Road, Bays- | Marylebone (Metro- Do. do. 4 20 0 0 8 
water, W., Confectioner, W. politan Police Court), 
August 28. 
{Hermes Hill Laundry Co., Rising Hill St., | Clerkenwell (Metro- | 5. Beyond legal number of hours 1 LOO) 0 6 
Pentonville, N., Laundry Occupiers. pone Police Court), in laundries. 
uly 26. 
Hayman, Christy, & Lilly, Ltd., 113-115, | Clerkenwell (Metro- | 9. At night 5 200 1 5 
Farringdon Road, E.C., Letterpress Printers, politan Police Court), ~ 
F, June 30. 
Henry Blake, 101, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., Show- | Clerkenwell (Metro- Do. do. 5 5 00 nas) 
card Maker, W. politan Police Court), 
November 3. 
T. F. Sharkey & Co., 44, Hatton Wall, E.C., Do. Do do. 2 5 0 0 07 
Electrotypers, F. ; 
Folkard & Son, £2, Devonshire St., W.C., | Clerkenwell (Metro- Do. do. 5 1-05 0 1 
Letterpress Printers, F. politan Police Court), 
December 5. 
James Simpson & Co., Ltd., Grosvenor | Westminster (Metro- | 10. On Sunday .. ot 5 re 10 5 0 0 1 10 
Road, 8.W., Engineers, F’. politan Police Court), 
July 1. 
Leopold Barbellion, 70, Queen’s Road Bays- | Marylebone ‘(Metro- Do. do. 2 1 0p 0 10 
water, W., Confectioner, W. politan Police Court), 
August 28. 
iv._WOMEN. 
| Ww. Employment of 
| Women at Tllegal 
Times. 
Simon Green, 14, Bolton Road, Kensington, | West London (Metro- | 1. Before or after legal hours 1 “0 10 6 0.2 
W., Tailor, W. politan Police Court), | 
June 23. 
*+ Hulbert Beach, 27, 28, 29, Sloane St., S.W., | Westminster (Metro- Do. do. 3 6 0 0 0 15 
Ladies’ Tailor, W. politan Police Court), : 
| July 19. 
Ye Olde Pryntynge Presse, Ltd.,123,Fulham | Westminster (Metro- Do do. 4 40 0 170 
Road, 8.W., Letterpress Printers, F. politan Police Court), 
August 4. 
*+Mdme. Mackintosh, 4964, Oxford St., W.,| Marlborough Street Do. do. 2 170010 0 10 
Dressmaker, W. (Metropolitan Police 
. Court), November 17. 
+Mdme. Palmer, 21, Conduit St., W., Dress- | Marlborough Street | 4. Beyond legal hour on half-} 3 E00 0 15 
maker, W. (Metropolitan Police holiday. 
Court), July 17. 
Ellen Harding, 29, Lower Belgrave St.,S.W., | Westminster (Metro- | Do. do. 3 3D aa 015 
Dressmaker, W. politan Police Court), 
August 30. 
+Mrs. Hunter, 79. Church St., Kensington, W., | West London (Metro- | Do. do. | 1 2) Oia8 On2 
Wardrobe Dealer, W. politan Police Court), 
October 3. 
+Hermes Hill Laundry Co., Rising Hill St., | Clerkenwell (Metro- | 5. Beyond legal number of hours 1 10) 0 0 6 
Pentonville, N., Laundry Occupiers. politan Police Court), in laundries. 
July 20. 
A Paquin, Ltd., 39, Dover St., W., Dressmakers, | Marlborough Street | 6. At meal times 8 8 0 0 12 
WwW. | (Metropolitan Police 
Court), April 13. 
| Hermes Hill Laundry Co., Rising [dill St., | Clerkenwell (Metro- | & Beyond legal period without | 1 1-9 0 4 


Pentonville, N., Laundry Oecupiers. 


July 26. 








politan Police Court), 





interval for meals. 








a.—One case withdrawn, the young person had signed a declar, 


uncertain as to the time he left work, 


ation that he worked up to 5 p.m., but in Court he stated he was 








a7 a 4. 


; 
j 
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XXXV.—WEST METROPOLITAN DISTRICT—continued. 
| } 








4 Petty Sessional Court | 
Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
(1) | (2) | (3) (4) (5) (6) 
£8! ds th Ue 
rV.—W OMEN—cont. 
Ww. Employment of 
Women at Illegal 
Times—cont. 
+t Madame Watts, 4, Orchard St., W., Dress- | Marylebone (Metro-/ 8 Beyond legal period without 2 2 0-0 0 8 9 
maker, W. politan Police Court), interval for meals. 
December 28. 
+ Madame Watkins, 115, New Bond St., Dress- | Marlborough Street | 9. At night” are ie sis - 2 Oe AG 
maker, W. (Metropolitan Police | 
Court), July 17. 
Dickins & Jones, 26 & 27, Argyll St., W., ‘Marlborough Street Do. do. 2 Sil Sool 010 0 
Dressmakers, W. (Metropolitan Police 
Court), August 2. 
-* Paquin, Ltd., 31, Dover St., Piccadilly, W.,| Marlborough Street Do. do. 3 C00 015 0 
Dressmakers, W. (Metropolitan .Police : 





Court), August 29. 


V.—-DANGEROUS 
TRADES, &c. 





ft Betts & Co., Ltd., Wharf Road, City Road, | Clerkenwell (Metro- | 2. Failure to provide suitable la — ota 
N., Metallic Capsule Manufacturers, F. politan Police Court), washing conveniences where 
January 16. any poisonous substance is 
used. 
* Do. do. Clerkenwell (Metro- Do. do. 1b c0e.0 0 2 0 
politan Police Court), | : 
May 1. 
+Hermes Hill Laundry Co., Rising Hill St., | Clerkenwell (Metro- XIV.—TRUCK ACTS. 2e 20 0 ORG 0 
Pentonville, N., Lawndry Occupiers. airs Police Court), : 
uly 26. 














XXXVI.—BRISTOL DISTRICT. 





. 
| 


| I.-GENERAL. 


A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 


Failure as regards :— 





.John Cox & Co.’s Successors, Stillhouse | Bristol (City), April10 | 3, Keeping register of children 1 hm OO an() 012 0 
Lane, Bedminster, Bristol, Tanners, F. | and young persons, &c. | 
Harris & Son, Ourrant Lane, Prince St., | Bristol (City), May 19 | Do. do. 1 ee TORO e730 
Bristol, Engineers, Ff. | 
| 
Lodge & Son, 43, West St., Bristol, Letterpress | Bristol (City), October | Do do. Tw 16%0 ONT 20 
Printers, F. 13. | | 
| | 
Brasher & Sons, St. John’s Road, Walling- | Wallingford (Borough), , 7. Notifying accident if oe 1 fo EPG O15 0 
ford, Joiners, F. October 28. 


8B. Posting of Abstracts, 
H Wotices, &c. 














Walter Andrews, Sheeve Road, Bedminster, | Bristol (City), May 12 | 1. Failure to affix abstracts and 1 ete ele a9) 
Bristol, Baker, W. notices. 
Lucy Alexander, Market Place, Chippenham, | Chippenham (County), Do. do it 05-3: 20 010 0 
Dressmaker, W. July 6. | 
| 


| 








a.—Order made by the Magistrate to provide in every department where lead is used washing conveniences, to consist of basins in 
proportion of one to every six persons, fitted with taps and waste pipes, with a sufficient supply of soap, nail-brushes, and 
towels. Four weeks allowed. 

b.—This information was laid for non-compliance with the order served on March 6th. The Magistrate accepted the defendants’ 
promise to complete the work specified within 14 days, and warned them thai if not then completed he would inflict the full 
penalty of £1 for every day the non-compliance continued, 


@.—One case withdrawn. 
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XXXVI.—BRISTOL DISTRICT—continued. 





Petiy Sessional Court 
Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 


Q) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 








£38/ga8 £ os. 4. 
i.—GENERAL—cont. 


D. Fencing ; Dangerous 
Wachinery, &c. 


F, Merrick & Son, Wells Road, Glastonbury, |Glastonbury (Bor-| 1. Failure to fence dangerous 1 0 2 6 Oll 6 
Joiners, F. ough), March 13. machinery. 

Frederick J. Seward, Butts Hill, Frome, | Frome (County), April Do. do. 1 2 0-0 015 6 
Somerset, Joiner, F. 13. 

Allen & Barker, The Bridge, Taunton, Yn- | Taunton (Borough), Do. do. la _ — 
gincers, F. May 31. 

Richard Harford, Quakers Friars, Bristol, | Bristol (City), Octo- Do. do. 1 2 O00 Oll > 
Cabinet Maker, F. ber 2. 

Brasher & Sons, St. John’s Road, Walling- | Wallingford (Borough), Do. do. 1 ie 0 0 0 9 & 
ford, Joiners, F. October 28. 

dohn Cox & Co.’s Successors, Stillhouse | Bristol (City), April 10 | 2. Penal Compensation in cases 1d 5 0 0 PO 
Lane, Bedminster, Bristol, Tanners, F. where death or injury has : : 


resulted from :— 
(a.) Failure to fence ma- 
chinery. 


II._CHILDREN. 
KX. Age, Fitness, &c. of 


Children. 
George Fry, Hanham Road, Kingswood, | Bristol (County). De- | 2. Without certificate of school a _ 06 0 
‘Bristol, Bootmaker, W. cember 7. attendance. 
Walter Ford, 74, May St., Kingswood, Bristol, Do. Do. ‘ do. i — 0° 6D 


_ Bootmaker, W. 


iL. Bmployment of 
Children at Illegal 


Times. 

John Slocombe, North Petherton, Bridg- | Bridgwater (County), | 8. Otherwise than in morning and 1 010 0 0.13 2 

water, Basket Maker, W. October 12. afternoon sets or on alternate 4 : 
i days. 

George Fry, Hanham Road, Kingswood, | Bristol (County), De- Do. do. 1 _ Weer ieriten ty 
Bristol, Bootmaker, W. cember 7. 4 

Walter Ford, 74, May St., Kingswood, Bristol, Do. Do. do. 1 _ ion 0) 
Bootmaker, W. 

Walter Andrews, Sheeve Road, Bedminster, | Bristol (City), May 12 | 9. At night + a ae? ato 1 010 0 010 8 


Bristol, Baker, W. 


W. Parental Obligations. 


Edward Hardwidge, North Petherton, parent | Bridgwater. (County), | 1. Parent allowing child to be 1 026 0. 50 
of child employed by John Slocombe, North October 12. illegally employed. | 
Petherton, Bridgwater, Basket Maker, W. 
Alfred Jobbins, 2, Bright St., Kingswood, | Bristol (County), De- Do. do. | 1 Ces O59S 
parent of child employed by George Fry, cember 7. 
tlanham Road, Kingswood, Bristol, Poof- : 
uk Ts W. | 
| 
John Milum, Wood Lane, Kingswood, parent Do. Do. do. 1 — 0 3 


of child employed by Walter Ford, 74, May | 
St., Kingswood, Bristol, Bootmaker, W. 


IiIl._YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 


Harris & Son, Currant Lane, Prince St., | Bristol (City), May 19 | Employing young person under 5 110 0 110 
Bristol, Engineers, F. 16 without certificate of fit- 
ness. uae 
Lodge & hae 43, West St., Bristol, Letterpress | Bristol (City), October Do. do. 2 010 0 ui al 
Printers, F. (ie 




















a.—Defendants offered to fence their engine to H M. Inspector's satisfaction, and the Magistrates therefore made an order for the 
factory to be brought into conformity with the Acts within two months. At the expiration of this period H.M. Inspector found 
the work done. Costs remitted. 


»,—The Bench took into consideration the fact that the deceased boy’s mother had been paid £50 by the firm. 
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Petty Sessional Court 
Defendant. | and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs, 
(Ly (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
| £8. da. £ 8. a, 
| EII._YOUNG PERSONS 
| —cont. 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at _ Illegal 
Times. 
Edward Robert Jakeways, 58, Sefton Park | Bristol (City), April 7 | 1. Before or after legal hours il 20 0 015 6 
Road, Bristol, Agent for Hall & Sons, 
Broadmead, Bristol, Looking Glass Manu- | 
facturers, F, 
hint Serer een Market Place, Chippenham, Chippenham (County), Do. do. 3 ONGs.0 i abh AU 
essmaker, W, July 6. 
‘KE. W. Pratt & Co., Park Road, Kingswood, | Bristol ae Decem- Do. do. 3 110 0 117 & 
Bristol, Boot Manufacturers, F. ber 2 
Hoare & Douglas, Hanham, Bristol, Bvot | Do. Do. do. 2 010 0 G 18 
Manufacturers, FP. | | 
Godfrey Bros., Hanham, Bristol, Boot Manu- | Do. | Do. do. 1 02 6 074: 
facturers, Ww. | 
William Tait, 4, Belvedere, Lansdown Road, | Bath (City), June 6 4. Beyond legal hour on half- 2 20 0 10 0 
Bath, Tailor, Ww. holiday. 
Hansford & Co., rear of 130, Grosvenor Road, | Bristol (City), Septem- Do do. 4 20 0 112 0 
St. Pauls, Bristol, Aérated Water Manufac- ber 13. 
turers, F, 
| 
Bristol Steam Carpet Beating Co., 27, Park | Do. 5. Beyond the legal number of 1 1.050 09 O 
i Row, Bristol, Laundry Occupiers, F _ hours in laundries. 
V._WOMEN. 
Ww. Employment of 
Women at fllegal 
Times. 
Godfrey Bros., Hanham, Bristol, Boot Manu- | Bristol (City), Decem- on Before or after legal hours 3 On Tao: a. 
Jacturers, W. er 21. 
Herbert J. Hillier, Redcliffe Hill, Bristol, | Bristol (City),Septem- | 4. Beyond legal hour on half- 4 110 0 112 0 
Aérated Water Manufacturer, F. ber 13. holiday. 
Bristol Steam Carpet Beating Co., 27, Park Do. | 5. Beyond the legal number of 1 010 0 ORoao 
Row, Bristol, Laundry Occupiers, F. | hours in laundries. 
XXXVII.—-SOUTH METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 
I.—-GENERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
Failure as regards :— 
+ Teetgen & Co., Ltd., Darwin St.,Old Kent | Lambeth (Metropoli- | 3. Keeping register of children 1 TOs 0: 03 0 
Road, S.E., Cocoa and Chocolate Manufac- tan Police Court), and young persons, &e. 
turers, F. April 28. 
Nugent Bros., Achilles St., New Cross, S.E., | Greenwich (Metro- Do. do. i Om 05 0 
Sheep Rug Manufacturers, F. politan Police Court), 
December 20. 
E. & S. Hayball, 28, Venner Road, Syden- | Greenwich (Metro-| 4. Keeping register of overtime, s 10 0 05 6 
ham, S.E., Dressmakers, W, politan Police Court), or affixing particulars, or 
January 17. sending notice of same. 
Kast, Kinsey, & East, Carmarthen Place, | Southwark (Metro-| 6. Keeping register of accidents } 2 OOM Obra 
Bermondsey St., S.E., Leather Manufac- politan Police Court), and diseases, or keeping it | 
turers, F. December 20. open to inspection. | 
Pothecary & Co., 30 & 31, Richardson St., Do. Do. do. 1 100 0 2 0 
Bermondsey, S. E., Leather Manufacturers, F. 
Truett & Steel, 25A, High St., Thornton | Croydon (Borough), Do do. 3h 20" 0 08 0 
Heath, Builders, ge December 22. 
Nathan & Newman, 335, Railway Arches, | Greenwich (Metro-| 7. Notifying accident se) nA la _ 0 5 6 
Rolt St., Deptford, Laundry Oceupiers, F. politan Police Court), 
October 27. 
a.—Withdrawn on payment of costs. 
4766—4 3Q 
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| Petty Sessional Court 











Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. | Costs, 
qd) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
FI oe aks 
I._GENERAL—cont. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
—vont. | 
Failure as regards :— 
East, Kinsey, & East, Carmarthen Place, | Southwark (Metro- | 7. Notifying accident. . 1 1. 0 50 0 5 
Bermondsey St., S.H., Leather Manwufac- politan Police Court), 
turers, F. December 20. 
Pothecary & Co., 30 & 31, Richardson St., Do. Do. do. nt 010 0 0 5 
Bermondsey, 8.8., Leather Manufacturers, F. j 
Truett & Steel, 254A, High St, Thornton} Croydon (Borough), Do. do. 1 100 08 
Heath, Builders, F. December 22. 
B. Posting of Abstracts, 
Notices, &c. 
David Jacobs, 15, Beresford Square, Wool- | Woolwich (Metropoli- | 1. Failure to affix abstracts and Pe 010 0 05 
wich, 8.E., Tailor, W. tan Police Court), notices. 
April 26. J 
Mary Ponsford, 14, Kennington Road, S.E., | Lambeth (Metropoli-’ Do. do. i 10 0 05 
Milliner, W. tan Police Court), 
August 24. 
‘William Chubb, 70, East Hill, Wandsworth, | South Western (Metro-| 2. Failure to specify on notice 1 20 0 0 3 
S.W, Baker, W. politan Police Court), the period of employment, 
December 6. meals, &c. 
Cc. Obstruction or Person- 
ation of H.M. In- 
spectors. 
Frank Edwd. Cooper, 134, Cavendish Road, | South Western (Metro-} 1. Obstruction .. 1 20 0 0 2 
Balham, S.W., Boot and Shoe Maker, W. politan Police Court), 
March 23. 
D. Fencing ; Dangerous 
Machinery, &c. 
A. G. Scott & Co., Hanlon St., Deptford, S.E., | Greenwich (Metro-| 2. Penal Compensation in cases la 20 0 0 9 
Tin Box Makers, F. . politan Police Court), where death or injury has 
April 26. resulted from :— 
(a.) Failure to fence ma- 
chinery. 
II._CHILDREN. 
L. Employment of 
Chiidren at  fllegal 
Times. 
Sunny Bank Laundry Co., Lawn Lane, Vaux-.| South Western (Metro- | 4. Beyond legal number of hours a 20 0 Cy ats} 
hall Park, S.E., Laundry Occunpiers, F. politan Police Court), in laundries. 
July 13. 
IrIr._YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 
World’s Tea Co., 24, Marshalsea Road, South- | Southwark (Metro- | Employing young person under 2 20 0 0 10 
wark, 8.E., Grocery Manufacturers, F. politan Police Court), 6 without certificate of fit- 
April12. ness. 
+ Teetgen & Co., Ltd., Darwin St., Old Kent | Lambeth (Metropoli- Do. do. 4 8 10150 012 
. Road, 8.E., Cocoa and Chocolate Manufac- tan Police Court), 
turers, F. April 28. 
F, Baldiston, 30, High St. Croydon, Letter- | Croydon (Borough), Do. do. 2 0 150 017 
press Printer, F. May 24. ; 
Grossmith Bros., 14, Swan St., Trinity St.,| Southwark (Metro- Do. do. 1 2 ORG 0 6 
S.E., Letterpress Printers, F. politan Police Court), 
June 6. 
T.& J. Brodie & Co., Ltd., Lower Road, Dept- | Greenwich (Metro- Do. do. 2 200 010 
ford, S.E., Letterpress Printers, F. politan Police Court), 


June 27. 








a.-A8 injured person is taking action under Workmen’s Compensation. Act only a nominal penalty was imposed. 





d, 


a 
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Petty Sessional Court 

















Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
SS.) ae 
IIrI._YOUNG PERSONS— 
cont. 
Q. Fitness, &c.—cont. 
Ww. ae 20, Webber St., Lambeth, Shop | Southwark (Metro- | Employing young person under 2 6 0 0 
er, F. politan Police Court), 16 without certificate of fit- 
July 11. ness. 
J. Wood, St. Helena Road, Rotherhithe,S.E., | Greenwich (Metro- Do, do. 2 20 0 
Ropemaker, F. politan Police Court), 
August 17. 
William Stotesbury, Evelyn Sawmill, Cla- | Greenwich (Metro- Do. do. 2 40 0 
rence St., Deptford, Sawmilier and Firewood politan Police Court), 
Manufacturer, F. October 27. 
J. Ward, 323, Railway Arches, Rolt St., | Greenwich (Metro- Do. do. 1 010 0 
, Deptford, S.H., Herring Box Manufacturer, F. politan Police Court), 
; December 13. 
Nugent Bros., Achilles St., New Cross, 8.E., | Greenwich (Metro- Do. do. 1 Le a0 
Sheep Rug Manufacturers, F politan Police Court), 
December 20, 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at Illegal 
Times. 
Horsnell & Lacey, Kebworth St., Dorset Road, | South Western (Metro- | 1. Before or after Tegal hours 2 OO 
S.W., Confectioners, W. politan Police Court), 
April 28. 
Lovibond & Sons, Ltd., Greenwich Road, | Greenwich (Metro- Do do. 2 3).0).0 
S.E., Brewers, F. politan Police Court), 
June 27, 
Arthur Wootton, 70, Fawe Park Road, | South Western (Metro- Do. do. 1 20 0 
Putney, 8.W., Tailor, W. politan Police Court), 
August 1. 
Johnston & Phillips, Victoria Road, Charlton, | Woolwich (Metropoli- Do. do. 3 BY Oe 
6.E., Electrical Engineers, F. tan Police Court), 
August 17. 
William Chubb, 70, East Hill, Wandsworth, | South Western (Meiro- Do. do. uf By 
S.W., Baker, W. politan Police Court), 
December 6. 
J. Ward, 323, Railway Arches, Rolt St., | Greenwich (Metro- Do. do. 1 05 0 
Deptford, 8.E., Herring Box Manufacturer, F. politan Police Court), 
December 13. 
Eliza & Emma Dodd, 1, Old Town, Clapham, | South Western (Metro- Do. do. 1 1) 
S.W., Bakers, W. politan Police Court), 
December 18. 
Nugent Bros., Achilles St., New Cross, S.E., | Greenwich (Metro- Do. do. 1 OG) 
Sheep Rug Manufacturers, F. politan Police Court), 
December 20. 
S. Beal, 676A, Old Kent Road, 8.H., Brass- | Lambeth (Metropoli- Do. do. 3 67.0) .0 
founder, F. tan Police Court), 
December 21. 
T. Edwards, 30, Lavender Hill, Battersea, | South Western (Metro- 4. Beyond legal hour on hal - 1 3 0 0 
S.W.; Baker, W. pol.tan Police Court), holiday. 
January 12, 
A. Bradshaw, 3, Green’s End, Woolwich, | Woolwich (Metropoli- Do. do. 1 110 0 
Baker, W. tan Police Court), 
i May 29. 
Madame Tovey, 55, Denmark Hill, S.E., | Lambeth (Metropoli- Do. do. 1 ow © 
Milliner, W. tan Police Court), 
: June 23. 
M. & M. Sanders, 28, Croham Road, South | Croydon (Borough), Do. do. 1 05 0 
Croydon, Dressmakers, W. July 12. 
Sunny Bank Laundry Co., Lawn Lane, Vaux- | South Western (Metro- Do. do. 4 3 1 ti) 
hall Park, S.E., Laundry Occupiers, F. politan Police Court), 
i July 13. 
Harriet A. Prangley, 33, Montpelier Vale, | Greenwich (Metro- Do do. 1 010 0 
Blackheath, S.E., Dressmaker, W. politan Police Court), 
: July 17. 
“H. Wehrspon, 637, Old Kent Road, S.E.,| Greenwich (Metro- | 5. Beyond legal number of hours il 010 0 
Laundry Occupier, W. ee eee Court), in laundries. 
i arch 30. 
Thames Laundry Co., Ltd., Portland Road, | Kingston (Borough), Do. do. 2 TEOn 
* Kingston, Laundry Occupiers, FP. July 19. 








Costs. 
(6) 


a Gh UR 


010 0 


010 0 


a ee 
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Petty Sessional Court 





Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. } Penalty. | Costs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
£) VS.) “a ees 
IIr._YOUNG PERSONS— 
—vcont, 
R. Employment of Young 
! Persons at fIilegal 
Times—cont. 
John Spooner, 1-3, Gideon Road, Lavender | South Western (Metro- | 5, Beyond legal number of hours 2 110 0 Ceiarc 
Hill, S.W., Laundry Occupier, F. politan Police Court), in laundries. 
October 24. 
Do. do. Do. 8. Beyond legal period without 2 lyre (2) 076 
interval for meals. : 
T. H. Fuller, 549, Wandsworth Road, S.W., | South Western (Metro- | 9. At night Jo ee 1 20 0 05 0 
Baker, W. ‘ politan Police Court), 
January 12. 
W. Law, 274, Brixton Road, 8.W., Baker, W. .. | Lambeth (Metropoli- Do. do. 1 22000 Ono 0 
tan Police Court), 
January 13. 
‘G. Wright, 18, Church Lane, Charlton, S.E., | Woolwich (Metropoli- Do. do. 2 20 0 017 0 
Baker, W. politan Police Court), 
April 26. 
E, Drake, 16, Brixton Road, S.W., Milliner, W. | Lambeth (Metropoli- De. do. i 20. 0 ORG 
tan Police Court), 
April 27. 
H. J. Humphry, 140, St. John’s Hill, S.W., | South Western (Metro- De. do. 2 11020 010 0 
Baker, W. politan Police Court), 
April 28. 
William Davy, 52, Hill Road, Wimbledon, | Wimbledon (County), Do, do. 1 3 0Rn0 On Sa 
Dressmaker, W. August 23. 
Edward J. Smith, 62, Bournemouth Road, | Lambeth (Metropoli- Do. do. 1 20 0 05 6 
Peckham, Blind Maker, W. tan Police Court), 
October 5. 
IV.--WOMEN. 
Ww. Employment of 
Women at *tEfllegal 
Times. 
W. Laing, 343, Wandsworth Road, S.W., | South Western(Metro- | 3. On same day in factory or 1 3 0 0 0536 
Milliner, W. politan Police Court), workshop and in a shop for 
January 12. a total period exceeding the 
time permitted for employ- 
ment in factory or workshop. 
J. Flamank, 50, Atlantic Road, Brixton, | Lambeth (Metropoli- | 4. Beyond legal hour on half- 1 2 0. 0 O45 26 
Milliner, W. tan Police Court), holiday. 
June 23. 
M. & M. Sanders, 28, Croham Road, South | Croydor (Borough), Do. do. 1 ORO u 0 8 0 
Croydon, Dressmakers, W. July 12. 
Caroline Brignell, 41, Montpelier Vale, Black- | Greenwich (Metro- Do, do 1 010 0 0 5 6 
heath, S.E., Dressmaker, W. politan Police Court), 
July 17. 
Harriet A. Prangley, 33, Montpelier Vale, Do. Do, do. 1 010 @ 05 6 
Blackheath, Dressmaker, W. 
William Davy, 52, Hill Road, Wimbledon, | Wimbledon (County), Do. do la = _ 
Dressmaker, W. August 23. 
H. Wehrspon, 637, Old Kent Road, S.E., | Greenwich (Metro- | 5. Beyond legal number of hours ul 010 0 Ob ueG! 
Laundry Occupier, W politan Police Court), in laundries. 
March 30. 
London & Brighton Laundries Co., Ltd., | Richmond (Borough), Do. do. 3 3 0-0 140 
68, Sheen Park, Richmond, 8.W., Laundry July 13. 
Occupiers, F. 
G, Jones, 90, St. John’s Hill, S.W., Baker, W. .. | South Western (Metro- | 9, At night ; 1 3020 05 0 
politan Police Court), 
April 28. 
tJobhn Mitchell & Co., St, James Road, Old | Southwark  (Metro- XIV .—TRUCK ACTS. 2 40 0 014 0 
Kent Road, S.E., Collar Manufacturers, F. politan Police Court), 
January 24. 








a,—Withdrawn at desire of Bench : costs remitted. 
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Petty Sessional Court 














Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 
qd) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
£ s. a. £ s. a. 
I.—-GENERAL. 
D. Fencing ; Dangerous 
Machinery, &c. 
William Crundall & Co., Wood St., Dover, | Dover (Borough), De- | 1. Failure to fence dangerous 2 _ 20 0 0 
Builders, F. cember 2), machinery, 
Ir._-CHILDREN. 
K. Age, Fitness, &c. of 
Children. 
John Cobbett, Portslade, Mineral Water | Hove (County), Sep- | 2. Without certificate of school il 09 0 O1l 0 
Manufacturer, F. tember 18. attendance. 
Do, do. Do. 3. Without certificate of fitness .. 1 09 6 010 6 
III._-YOUNG PERSONS. 
R. Employment of Young 
Persons at  {Zfillegal 
Times. 
Edgar & Co., Deal, Sardine Packers, &c., F. pea (Borough), July | 1. Before orafter legalhours .. 3 8 1G) 
Charles Wells, Bexhill, Bootmaker, W... Hastings (County), | 4. Beyond legal hour on _ half- 1 L0t0 016 6 
December 16. holiday. 
A. H. Pilcher, Canterbury, Newspaper and | Canterbury (City), | 9. At night 1 yg 013 0 
General Printer, F. September 1. 
IV.—-WOMEN. 
Ww. Employment of 
Women at  fllegal 
Times. 
wJohnann Shiels, Folkestone, Dressmaker, W. er crane (Borough), | 1. Before or after legal hours 5 210 0 217 8 
August 2. 
White & Norton, 41, White Rock, Hastings, | Hastings (Borough), | 4, Beyond legal hour on half- 5 hy 0) al Gs 
Dressmakers, W. . June 22. holiday. : 
XXXVIII—SOUTHAMPTON DISTRICT. 
I.—GENERAL. 
A. Keeping Registers, 
Sending Notices, &c. 
Failure as regards :— 
J.H. Lightbourn, Southsea, Letterpress Printer, | Portsmouth (Borough), | 3. Keeping register of children 1 0 2 6 013 0 
F. January 26. and young persons, &¢, 
Pardy & Son, Bournemouth, Printers, F. -2 eb Ont reny erm On et; hn: Do. do. 1 010 0 010 0 
(County), February 9. 
Edwards’ Brewery, Ltd., Botley, Hants, | Southampton (County), Do. do. 1 TS Om0 070 
Aérated Water Makers, F. April 7. 
*Dowson Economic Gas & Power Co., | Basingstoke (Borough), Do. do. 1 0 8 0 012 0 


Ltd., Kingsclere Road, Basingstoke, Hn- 
gineers, F. 





October 24. 








a—The firm declined to have circular saws fenced. The Court made an order for the saws to be fenced within one month, and for 
the defendants to pay £20 towards the costs. 
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XXXVIII._SOUTHAMPTON DISTRICT—continued. 





Petty Sessional Court 
Defendant. and Date. 


qd) (2) 


Offence. 
(3) 





Mark Rosen, 73, Lower Church Path, Ports- 
mouth, Tailor, W. 


Portsmouth (Borough), 
July 7. 


Robins, Lane, & Pinniger, Ltd., Wood- 
- borough, Pewsey, Wilts, Sawmillers, F. 


Everley (County), 
June 30. 


A. J. Little, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset, Cycle 
Maker, W 


Poole (Borough), 
June 8. 


Richard Hayward & Sons, Ltd., Lopen 
Mills, Lopen, Crewkerne, Flax Spinners, F. 


Crewkerne (County), 
August 26. 


Portsmouth (Borough), 


Ue ak Lightbourn, Southsea, Letterpress 
January 26. 


Printer, F 


West of England Collar Manufacturing | Ilminster (County), 





Co., Barrington, Ilminster, Shirt and Collar June 28. 
Makers, F. 

* Buckland Brick Co., Landport, Portsmouth, | Portsmouth (Borough), 
Brick Makers, W. November 2. 

J. H. Lightbourn, Southsea, Letterpress | Portsmouth (Borough), 
Printer, F. Jannary 26. 

Edwards” Brewery, Ltd., Botley, Hants, | Southampton(County), 
Aérated Water Makers, F. April 7. 

W. Hounsell & Co.; North Mills, Bridport, | Bridport (Borough), 
Flax Manufacturers, F. May 16. 

Cash & Co., Portsea, Hants, Ironfouwnders, F... | Portsmouth (Borough), 


January 26. 


Pardy & Son, Bournemouth, Printers, B. Bournemouth (County), 
; February 9. 
* Dowson Hconomie Gas & Power Co., | Basingstoke (Borough), 
Ltd., Kingsclere ‘Road, Basingstoke, Hn- October 24. i 
gineers, F. 





\ 





I.-GENERAL—cont. 


A. Keeping Registers, 
‘Sending Notices, &c. 
—cont. 


Failure as regards :— 
4, Keeping register of overtime, 
or affixing particulars, or 
sending notice of same. 


10. Sending correct annual return. 


B. Posting of Abstracts, 
Notices, &c. 


1. Failure to affix abstracts and 


notices. 
D. Fencing ; Dangerous 
Machinery, &c. 


2. Penal Compensation in cases 
where death or injury has 
resulted from :— 

(a.) Failure to fence ma- 
chinery. « 


II._-CHILDREN. 


K. Age, Fitness, &c. of 
Children. 

2. Without certificate of school 
attendance. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 


3. Without certificate of fitness .. 


Do. do. 


L. Empvioyment 
Children at 


Times. 


of 
Tllegal 


8. Otherwise than in morning and 
afternoon sets or on alternate 
days. 


IrI._YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c.. 


Employing young person under 
16 without certificate of fit- 


ness. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 


a.—QOne case withdrawn on payment of costs. 








Cases. | Penalty. 
(4) (5) 

£8. d. 
2 010 0 
1 113 0 
1 0 2 6 
i 20 0 0 
1 015 0 
2a L050) 
1 20 9 
1 Oy Leu 
L 1.04.0 
1 010 0 
1 NG! 
1 013 0 
1 0 86 


Costs. 
(6) 


£ ea de. 


0-7 0: 


314 0 


018 0» 


013 0 


0 7. 


iowib 


014 0 


014 6 


I 


012 0 
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XXXVITI.-SOUTHAMPTON DISTRICT—contin ued. 





Petty Sessional Court ; 
Defendant. and Date. Offence. Cases. | Penalty. Costs. 


(i) (2) ‘ (3) (4) (5) (6) 


' £ 8s d. £ad 


IrII,_YOUNG PERSONS— 
cont. 


R. Employment of Young 
Persons at _ Illegal 


| Times. 
*Gale & Polden, Ltd., Aldershot, Printers, F. | aarestiae, (County), | 1. Before or after legal hours... 4 6 0 0 217 0 
pril 20. | 
“W. Hounsell & Co., North Mills, Bridport, | Bridport (Borough), Do. do. 3a 010 0 118 0 
Flax Manufacturers, F. May 16. 
_A. J. Long, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, Baker,| Newport (County), | 9. At night re 22 ie ae 1 (i) bly (t) 014 6 
Ww. November 11. 


Iv.—_—WOMEN. 


ww. Employment of 
Women at i$ filegal 





Times. 
-+John McMahon, Drummond Laundry,| Southampton (Bor- | 5. Beyond legal number of hours 1 0 a) OLLI 
Portswood, Southampton, Laundry Occu- ough), July 6. in laundries. 
pier, W 
.J. Walton & Co., Ltd., Mere Wilts, Dragers, | Tisbury (County), No- | 9. At night “a o oa AR 3 Onis uh 7p tb 
Rh RL | vember 23, 














XXXIX.—PLYMOUTH DISTRICT. 





IIt._YOUNG PERSONS. 
Q. Fitness, &c. 


~}+ Edwin Rudd, New Street, Great Torring- | Great Torrington | Employing young person under 16 | J (CaO) 09 6 
ton, Silk Glove Manufacturer, F. . Borough), February without certificate of fitness, | 











a.—Iwo cases withdrawn on payment of costs, 
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